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EDITOR'S    PREFACE. 


JoHK  Philfot  Curran,  one  of  the  traest  patriots  and  greatest  men 
ever  natiTe  of  Iriah  soQ,  was  the  centre  of  the  sparkling  wits,  the 
renowned  orators,  the  brilliant  advocates,  and  the  honored  statesmen  who 
flashed  npon  the  darkness  of  his  conntry's  latest  hours  of  freedom,  and 
Tainlj  endeavored  to  maintain  the  national  independence  which  they  had 
addered  for  her.  His  life  is  identified  with  the  latest  years  of  Ireland's 
nationality.  He  manifested  an  independence  as  advocate  for  the  accused, 
daring  the  State  Trials,  which  endeared  him  to  the  people  from  whose 
ranks  he  sprang.  To  use  the  words  of  Thomas  Davis  (who  resembled  him 
in  many  things),  he  was  "  a  companion  unrivalled  in  sympathy  and  wit ; 
an  orator,  whose  thoughts  went  forth  like  ministers  of  nature,  with  robes  of 
light  and  swords  in  their  hands ;  a  patriot,  who  battled  best  when  the  flag 
was  trampled  down ;  and  a  genuine  earnest  man,  breathing  of  his  climate, 
his  conntry,  and  his  time." 

He  has  been  fortunate  in  liis  biographers.  The  life  by  his  Son  (who  is 
yet  living),  contains  materials  which  were  inaccessible  to  other  writers. 
Also  came  a  volume  of  Recollections  by  Charles  Phillips,  who  knew  him  well 
in  his  later  years— a  work  which,  greatly  enlarged,  was  republished  a  few 
yean  ago,  with  all  the  charm  of  novelty.    Later  still  appeared  the  Memoir, 
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hj  Thomas  Davis,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  CnrraQ's  Speeches— a  brilliaat 
bat  brief  tribute  hj  one  honest  and  giltod  man  to  the  worth  and  memory 
of  another.  Anterior  to  all  these  is  the  Memoir,  hj  William  O'Regan  (the 
friend  and  contemporary  of  Corran,  and  often  engaged  with  him  in  the 
same  causes),  written  during  Curran's  lifetime,  with  his  knowledge,  if  not 
with  his  direct  sanction,  and  published  witliin  six  weeks  after  his  death — 
a  book  little  known,  but  Aill  of  interesting  personal  details,  and  abounding 
with  anecdotal  and  other  illustrations  of  Gurran's  wit 

It  appeared  to  me  tliat  there  was  sufficient  in  the  career  and  character 
of  Gurran  to  interest  not  only  the  members  of  his  own  profesidon  but  a 
large  number  of  general  readers  in  this  country.  I  have  therefore 
taken  the  life  by  his  Son,  and  without  alterations  or  omissions,  have 
introduced  a  large  quantity  of  new  matter,  principally  relating  to  his 
legislatiye  and  personal  life.  These  additions  will  be  found  between 
brackets,  and,  with  the  notes  which  I  have  occasionally  found  it  requi- 
site to  add,  have  made  the  Memoir  more  full  of  interest  than  any  yet 
presented. 

In  the  Appendix  I  hare  placed  a  few  specimens  of  the  wit  with  which 
Guiran  and  his  friends  were  wont  "  to  set  the  table  in  a  roar." 

The  portrait  which  embellishes  this  work  is  a  characteristic  likeness,  hj 
Gomerford,  of  Dublin,  now  for  the  first  time  engrayed  in  this  country,  and 
little  known  even  in  Ireland. 

B.  Shilton  Mackkkzo. 
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LIFE   OF 


THE 


RIGHT  HON.  JOHN  PHILPOT  CURRAN. 


CHAPTER     I. 

Mr.  Ovraa*!  orlftn— His  parenU—Early  educatton— Orlginallj  Intended  for  the  Church— 
Vntcn  Trinity  Collefe — Hie  erdour  for  the  classic*— Letter  to  Mr.  Stack— Anecdote  of 
Us  ModMT— Her  Epitaph— While  In  OoUece  fixes  on  the  Bar— Anecdote  connected  with 
ikm  chance  of  Profession— His  character  In  College— Addicted  to  MeUphjrsics— Anec- 
dote oo  the  snliiect— Verses  to  Apipbn. 

JoHv  Philpot  Cctrrak  was  bom  on  the  24th  day  of  July,  1760, 
at  Newmarket,  an  obscure  town  of  the  county  of  Cork,  in  Ireland.* 
In  several  accounts  that  have  been  published  of  his  origin  and 
advancement,  it  has,  by  a  general  consent,  been  asserted  that  the 
one  was  very  low  and  the  other  unassisted ;  that  he  was  the  sole 
architect  of  his  own  fortune,  and  the  sole  collector  of  the  mate- 
rials which  were  to  raise  it ;  and  lovers  of  the  marvellous  impli- 
citly believed  and  repeated  the  assertion.  Let  not,  however,  the 
admirers  of  what  is  rare,  be  offended  at  being  told,  that,  no  matter 
how  much  praise  may  be  due  to  his  personal  merit  (and  the  allow- 
ance unquestionably  should  not  be  scanty),  a  portion  must  still  be 
given  to  the  institutions  of  his  country,  and  to  those  relatives  and 
friends  whose  industry  and  protection  placed  him  in  a  condition 
of  sharing  their  advantages.  It  is  of  far  more  importance  to  the 
inteUectnal  interests  of  men  to  diffuse  a  rational  confidence  in  the 

•  Hewiurkelia  eighl  mOee  distant  fk^oi  tba  dlnaaUed  eastleof  EOeolaaa,  whera  Span- 
ew  if  taM  to  hav*  oompoeed  bl^  *•  fwwj  Qneen.**— M. 
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2  LIFE  OF  CCKRAN. 

eflScacy  of  instruction,  than  idly  to  excite  their  wonder,  and  per- 
haps their  despair,  by  insinuating  that  there  are  persons  who,  by 
nature,  are  above  it  It  is  not  by  hearing  that  the  subject  of  the 
following  pages  was  a  heaven-taught,  unaided  genius,  that  others 
can  be  encouraged  to  emulate  his  mental  excellencies,  but  by 
learning  the  real,  and  to  him  no  less  creditable  fact,  how  he 
studied  and  struggled — what  models  he  selected — what  deficien- 
cies he  corrected — by  what  steps  he  ascended ;  to  tell  this  is  the 
duty  of  his  biographer,  and  not  to  amaze  his  readers  by  unin- 
structive  panegyric. 

The  lowness*  of  his  origin  has  been  much  exaggerated.  His 
£Either,  James  Curran,  who  has  been  represented  as  an  unlettered 
peasant,  was  Seneschal  of  a  manor  court  at  Newmarketf  It  is 
confidently  asserted,  by  those  who  knew  him,  that  he  possessed  a 
mind  and  acquirements  above  his  station;  that  he  was  ^miliar 
with  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  which  he  often  cited  in  con- 


*  When  Mr.  Garran  had  risen  to  emioenM,  manj  tablet  of  bis  pedigree  were  sent  him, 
an  of  them  rarying,  and  the  most  of  them,  he  concelred,  too  flattering  to  be  authentic. 
Among  his  papers  is  the  latest  of  these,  tendered  to  him  while  he  was  Master  of  the 
Bolls,  and  made  out  by  a  resident  of  his  native  place.  In  the  paternal  line  It  ascends  no 
higher  than  his  grandfather,  who  Is  stated  to  have  been  **  a  north-countryman,  of  the 
county  Derry,  f^om  which,  haying  met  with  disappointments,  he  came  and  settled  in  the 
county  Cork :"  it  adds,  that  "  his  only  son,  Mr.  Carran*8  father,  was  educated  at  a  school 
to  Newmarket,  then  kept  by  the  Rer.  Mr.  Dallis,  and  afterwards  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mor- 
duck,  by  whom  he  was  considered  the  best  Greek  and  Latin  scholar  in  their  school."  In 
the  maternal  line,  it  presents  a  long  list  of  ancestors,  among  whom  are  judges,  bishops, 
and  noblemen ;  but  Mr.  Curran  has  marked  his  incredulity  or  his  Indifference  by  Indors- 
ing this  paper  with  "  Stemmata  quid  faciunt."  Some  other  pedigrees  derived  his  descent 
nrom  the  English  family  of  Curw^n  in  Cumberland. — C.  [0*Rrgan,  who  was  Curran's  con- 
temporary, and  long  on  the  most  Intimate  terms  with  him,  says  that  the  family  was  "  of  an 
English  stock,  transplanted  f^om  one  of  the  northern  counties,  and  encouraged  to  settle 
in  that  part  of  Ireland,  under  the  protection  of  the  highly  respectable  family  of  the  All- 
worth's,  who  retain  considerable  landed  estates  there  to  the  present  time,  acquired  after 
the  fkll  of  the  Desmonds."  Phillips  says,  that  the  paternal  ancestor  of  the  Curran  famOy 
came  over  to  Ireland  one  of  Cromwell's  soldiers,  **  and  the  most  ardent  patriot  she  ever 
had  owed  his  origin  to  her  most  merciless  and  cruel  plunderer !" — M.] 

t  The  emoluments  of  the  office  were  very  small.  The  Aldworth  estates  at  Newmarket 
(formerly  belonging  to  the  Irish  fiamily  or  clan  of  the  McAuUffes)  consisted  of  82,000 
aoree.  Aa  Seacaohal,  JamM  Coma  had  joriadictlon  to  the  value  of  forty  shUUngt,  and 
thna  wma-Ht  Jodg*  I— M. 
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TersatioD;  that  he  delighted  in  disputation,  and  excelled  in  it; 
and,  among  his  other  favorite  subjects  of  discussion,  it  is  still 
remembered,  that,  after  his  sou^s  return  from  college,  the  old  man 
was  frequently  to  be  found  in  ardent  contention  with  him  upon 
the  metaphysical  doctrines  of  Locke.* 

His  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Philpot,  belonged  to  a 
&mily  well  known  and  respected,  and  of  which  the  descendants 
continue  in  the  class  of  gentry.  She  was  a  woman  of  a  strong 
ori^nal  imderstanding,  and  of  admitted  superiority,  in  the  circles 
where  she  moved.f  In  her  latter  years,  the  celebrity  of  her  son 
rendered  her  an  object  of  additional  attention  and  scrutiny ;  and 
the  &¥orers  of  the  opinion  that  talent  is  hereditary,  thought  they 
could  discover,  in  the  bursts  of  irregular  eloquence  that  escaped 
ber,  the  first  visible  gushings  of  the  stream,  which,  expanding  as 
it  descended,  at  length  attained  a  force  and  grandeur  that  incited 
the  admirer  to  explore  its  source.  This  persuasion  Mr.  Curran 
himself  always  fondly  cherished — "  The  only  inheritance,"  he  used 
to  say,  "  that  I  could  boast  of  from  my  poor  father,  was  the  very 
scanty  one  of  an  unattractive  face  and  person  like  his  own ;  and  if 
the  world  has  ever  attributed  to  me  something  more  valuable  than 
hce  or  person,  or  than  earthly  wealth,  it  was  that  another  and  a 
dearer  parent  gave  her  child  a  portion  from  the  treasure  of  her 
mind.''  He  attributed  much  of  his  subsequent  fortune  to  the 
early  influence  of  such  a  mother ;  and  to  his  latest  hour  would 
dwell  with  grateful  recollection  upon  the  wise  counsel,  upon  the 
leasons  of  honourable  ambition,  and  of  sober,  masculine  piety. 


*  pumps  U7»,  "  old  Jamei  CorraD'a  education  was  protty  mach  in  Uie  ratio  of  hif 
Thomas  Daris  says  that  Oarran*B  father  had  learned  reading,  writing,  cypher- 
iBf ,  and,  It  Is  said,  some  Greek  and  Lattn.—M. 

t  **  Bbe  was  of  geotlo  blood,  and  what  is  more  to  oar  purpose,  she  had  a  deep,  frtsh, 
wwianly,  irregolar  mind  ;  it  was  like  the  clear  river  [the  Arendala]  of  her  town,  that 
naif  gushing  and  flashing  and  diKourslng  from  the  lonely  mountains — from  the  ouUaw*s 
and  Um  fklry*s  homo— down  to  the  village.  She  had,  nnder  an  exalted  piety,  a  wast*  of 
pssaloos  and  traditions  lying  grand  and  gloomy  in  her  scml,  and  thence,  a  bright,  human 
lora  of  ber  ton,  emaoa  pouring  out  on  blm,  and  making  bim  growgreaa  at  bar  fMt,*^— 

9AT& 
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'whicli  she  enforced  upon  the  minds  of  her  children.  She  was  not 
without  her  reward,  she  lived  to  see  the  dearest  of  them  surpass- 
ing every  presage,  and  accumulating  public  honors  upon  a  name, 
which  she,  in  her  station,  had  adorned  by  her  virtues. 

John  Philpot,  the  eldest  of  their  sons,*  having  given  very 
early  indications  of  an  excellent  capacity,  the  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Boyse,  the  resident  clergyman  at  Newmarket,  pleased  with  the 
boy,  and  moved  by  regard  for  his  parents,  received  him  into 
his  house,  and  by  his  own  personal  tuition  initiated  him  in  the 
rudiments  of  classical  learning.  This,  his  first  acquired  friend 
and  instructor,  had  also  the  satisfisu^tiou  of  seeing  all  his  care 
repaid  by  the  rapidity  with  which  its  object  ascended  to  dis- 
tinction, and  still  more  by  the  unceasing  gratitude  with  which 
he  ever  after  remembered  the  patron  of  his  childhood.  Many 
of  this  gentleman's  letters  to  him,  written  at  a  subsequent  period, 
remain ;  and  it  is  not  unpleasing  to  observe  in  them  the  striking 
revolution  that  a  few  years  had  effected  in  the  fortunes  of  his 
pupil.  In  some  of  them  the  little  villager,  whom  he  had  adopted, 
is  seen  exalted  into  a  senator,  and  is  solicited  by  his  former  pro- 
tector to  procure  the  enactment  of  a  statute  that  might  relieve 
himself  and  all  of  the  clergy  from  the  vexations  of  the  tythe- 
laws. 

The  rapid  progress  that  he  made  under  the  instructions  of  Mr. 
Boyse,  and  the  fond  predictions  of  his  parents,  determined  them 
to  give  their  son,  what  has  always  been  a  prevailing  object  of 
parental  ambition  in  Ireland,  a  learned  education.  It  was  also 
their  wish,  which  he  did  not  oppose  at  the  time,  that  he  should 
eventually  enter  the  church.  With  this  view  he  was  soon  trans- 
ferred to  the  free-school  of  Middleton,  upon  which  occasion  his 
generous  friend  insisted  upon  resigning  a  particular  ecclesiastical 
emolument  (in  value  101,  a  year)  for  the  purpose  of  partly  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  his  young  favorite's  8tudies.f     He  remained 

*  Mr.  Oamn  had  three  brothen  and  a  sister,  all  of  whom  he  sarrlred. 

t  O'Regan  sajrs  that  he  was  **  transplanted  **  to  the  school  of  Middleton,  hj  Mrs. 
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at  this  school  until  he  had  attained  the  preparatory  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  which  should  capacitate  him  to 
become  a  student  of  Trinity  Goll^e,  Dublin.  It  may  not  be  un- 
worthy of  remark,  that  the  same  seminary  had,  a  few  years  before, 
sent  up  to  the  capital  the  late  Lord  Avonmore,  then  commencing 
Ait  career  in  circumstances,  and  with  a  success  so  resembling  those 
of  his  future  friend.* 

The  early  history  of  eminent  persons  so  generally  contains 
some  presaging  tokens  of  the  fortune  that  awaits  them,  that  some- 
thing of  the  kind  may  be  expected  here,  yet  Mr.  Curran's  child- 
hood, if  tradition  can  be  credited,  was  not  marked  by  much  pro- 
l^etic  originality .f  At  the  first  little  school  in  the  town  of  New- 
market to  which  he  resorted,  previous  to  his  reception  into  Mr. 
Bi^yse^s  family,  he  used  to  say  that  he  was  noted  for  his  simplicity, 
and  was  incessantly  selected  as  the  dupe  and  butt  of  his  play-fel- 
lows.   This,  however,  it  would  appear  that  he  soon  laid  aside,  for 

Aldwoiih.  In  mature  life,  vpeaklng  of  Uils  ladj,  Curran  Mid,  **  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  thai  ibe  doea  not  do  all  that  la  expected  of  her.  To  be  enabled  to  to  do,  nature 
JinnM  haT«  supplied  her  with  three  handa.  It  i»  IropoMible  that,  sUntedly  furnished 
MM  abe  ia,  she  could  accomplish  the  great  purposes  of  her  heart ;  she  is  not  prepared  for 
•o  enlarfed  a  charitj.  Such  in  truth  is  her  benerolcnee,  that  she  would  have  occasion 
tsr  the  constant  em|rio7ment  of  three  hands ;  but  haTing  onlj  two,  and  these  always 
engaged,  one  in  holding  the  petition  of  the  poor,  the  other  in  wiping  awaj  the  tears 
which  Sow  for  their  <Ustresses ;  and  not  haTlng  a  third  to  put  into  her  pocket  for  their 
reMet,  she  is  thus  rendered  incapable  of  administering  to  their  wants ;  but  still  she  is 
czecUcnt,  and  her  heart  la  bountlf  uL'*— H. 

*  Another  of  Curran*s  schoolfellows  at  Mlddleton,  was  Jeremi«h  Keller,  subsequently 
wen  known  as  the  witty  and  sardonic  senior  of  the  Ifnnster  bar.  He  presided,  says 
SbeO,  at  their  mess,  **  and  ruled  In  all  the  autocracy  of  wit*'  Telrerton,  afterwards 
Tiacoont  ATonmore,  and,  for  more  than  twenty-one  years.  Lord  Chief  Daron  of  the 
Kzchequer,  in  Ireland,  was  fourteen  years  older  than  Curran— which  leads  me  to  doubt 
ttkctr  baring  been  at  school  together,  though,  no  doubt,  both  had  been  educated  by  the 
same  master,  Mr.  Oarej.  Robert  Day,  afterwards  one  of  the  Irish  Judges,  and  a 
friend  of  Grattan's,  is  also  said  to  hare  been  Ourran's  schoolfellow.— U. 

t  Thomas  DaTia,  who  was  himself  from  that  part  of  Ireland,  honored  by  Ourran's 
Mrtb  and  papOage,  gathered  op  many  recollections  of  his  cbildood,  which  had  floated 
dawn  to  tbcae  later  times,  on  the  current  of  tradition.  He  reports,  from  thrre,  that 
Cvran,  at  sobool,  was  **  a  Tehement  boy,  fonder  of  fan  than  books."  He  describes  him 
as  being  among  the  hQls  and  the  streams,  his  father's  eoart,  the  fairs,  markets,  and 
BeffTynnaklngB,  and  his  mother's  lap.  Be  Uamed  much  passion  and  sharpness,  and 
fiSM  tIow,  toa*— If. 
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a  puppet^ow  having  arrived  in  Newmarket,  and  Punch's  promp- 
ter being  taken  suddenly  ill,  he,  then  a  very  little  boy,  volunteered 
to  perform  the  sick  man's  duty,  and  seizing  the  opportunity,  mer- 
cilessly satirized  the  reigning  vices  of  the  neighbours.  This  is 
ahnost  the  only  exploit  of  his  childhood  that  has  been  related. 

He  entered  Trinity  College  as  a  sizer,  in  1769,  being  then  nine- 
teen years  old,  an  age  at  which  the  students  of  the  present  day 
have,  for  the  most  part,  nearly  completed  their  college  course.* 
Here  he  studied  the  classical  writings  of  antiquity  with  great 
ardour,  and  with  eminent  success.  Nor  did  his  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion of  them  ever  after  subside.  Amidst  all  the  distractions  of 
business  and  ambition,  he  was  all  his  life  returning  with  fresh 
delight  to  their  perusal;  and  in  the  last  journey  that  he  ever  took, 
Horace  and  Virgil  were  his  travelling  companions.  He  obtained 
a  scholarship,  and  that  his  general  scholastic  attainments  were  not 
inconsiderable,  may  be  inferred  from  his  having  commenced  a 
course  of  reading  for  a  fellowship,!  but,  deterred  by  the  labor,  or 
diverted  by  accident,  he  soon  gave  up  the  project. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  lustre  of  his  future  career,  it  becomes 
a  matter  of  natural  curiosity  to  inquire  how  far  his  mind  now 
began  to  indicate  those  qualities,  by  which  it  was  to  be  subse- 
quently so  distinguished ;  and  upon  this  interesting  subject  there 
happened  to  be  preserved  some  documents,  principally  a  portion 
of  his  early  correspondence  and  his  first  poetical  attempts,  from 
which  a  few  occasional  extracts  shall  be  offered,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  some  idea  of  the  writer's  juvenile  habits  and  capacity. 
Whatever  may  be  considered  to  be  their  intrinsic  merit,  several 

*  Carran  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  on  the  16th  Jane,  1769.  The  ezftmlnatton  ti  a 
•erere  one,  but  Currants  answering  mutt  hare  been  rtrj  good,  as  he  obtained  the  second 
place  at  entrance.    His  Sfzarship  entitled  him  to  free  rooms  and  commons,  at  College. — M. 

X  0*Regan  states  that  besides  acquiring  an  Intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Qassios, 
Ourran  had  made  considerable  adrance  In  science,  particularly  in  metaphysics  and 
morality,  while  the  purest  modem  classics  in  the  English  and  French  literature,  became 
equally  fkmiUar  to  him.  With  the  Bible  he  was  ftoiiliar,  and  once  said,  **  It  would  be  a 
reproach  not  to  examine  the  merits  of  a  work  in  which  all  mankind  are  to  much  engafed, 
and  haTe  taken  so  deep  an  interest.^— M. 
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of  them  were  at  least  written  with  considerable  care,  and  may 
therefore  be  introduced  as  no  uniair  specimens  of  the  progress  of 
his  intellectual  strength.  To  the  student  of  eloquence  their 
defects  will  not  be  without  instruction,  if  they  inspire  him  with  a 
reliance  upon  that  labor  and  cultivation,  which  alone  conduct  to 
excellence. 

One  of  the  most  intimate  friends  of  Mr.  Currants  youth,  and  of 
his  riper  years,  was  the  late  Rev.  Richard  Stack,  his  contemporary 
at  Trinity  College,  and  since  a  fellow  of  that  University.*  The 
following  is  a  formal  letter  of  consolation  to  that  gentleman  upon 
the  death  of  a  brother.  The  writer  had  just  completed  his  20th 
year,  and  appears  to  have  been  so  pleased  with  his  performance, 
that  no  leas  than  three  transcripts  of  it  remain  in  his  own  hand- 
writing. 

**  DuBUf ,  Auffutl  80, 1770. 

"Dear  Dick. 

**  I  am  sorry  to  find  by  your  letter  (which  I  have  just  now 
received),  that  you  judge  my  silence  for  some  time  past  with  so 
much  more  severity  than  it  deserves.  Can  my  Mend  suspect  me 
of  being  unconcerned  at  his  sorrows !  I  would  have  wrote  to  you 
on  hearing  from  Vincent  of  his  late  misfortune,  but  that  I  was 
unwilling  to  press  a  subject  upon  your  thoughts  which  you  should 
take  every  means  of  avoiding.  To  offer  consolation  to  a  man  of 
sense,  upon  the  first  stroke  of  afiSiction,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
cruel  oflSces  that  friendship  can  be  betrayed  into.  All  the  fine 
things  that  can  be  addressed  to  the  fimcy  will  have  but  small 
effect  in  removing  a  distemper  fixed  in  the  heart  Time  and 
reflection  only  can  cure  that ;  and  happy  is  it  for  us  that  in  this 
chequered  scene,  where  everything  feels  perpetual  decay,  and 
teems  created  only  for  dissolution,  our  sorrows  cannot  boast  of 
exemption  from  the  common  fiite.  Time,  though  he  sometimes 
tears  up  our  happiness  by  the  roots,  yet,  to  make  amends  for  that, 

*  Mr.  8U^  wrote  &  TrenUte  on  OpUct,  long  a  OoDcg*  Ttzt-bookw— M. 
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kindly  holds  out  a  remedy  for  our  afflictions;  and  though  ho 
violently  breaks  our  dearest  connexions,  yet  he  is  continually 
teaching  us  to  be  prepared  for  the  blow.  Tis  true,  nature  on 
these  occasions  will  weep,  but,  my  dear  Dick,  reason  and  reflection 
should  wipe  away  these  tears.  A  few  years  may  see  us  numbered 
with  those  whom  we  now  regret,  or  will  give  us  cause  to  congra- 
tulate those  whose  happy  lot  it  was,  by  an  early  retreat  from  this 
scene  of  misery  and  disappointment,  to  escape  those  troubles  which 
their  survivors  are  reserved  to  sulSer.  Tis  true,  the  inattention  of 
youth  will  leave  the  great  account  more  unsettled  than  might  be 
wished ;  but  at  this  age,  we  have  everything  to  plead  for  that 
defect — the  violence  of  passions,  want  of  reason  to  moderate  them. 
Faults,  no  doubt  we  have,  but  they  are  the  faults  of  youth,  of  in- 
experience; not  a  course  of  wickedness  riveted  by  habit,  and 
aggravated  by  obdurate  perseverance,  which  (heaven  help  us)  in  a 
length  of  years  they  may  become ;  but,  above  all,  that  Being  who 
is  pleased  to  call  us  so  suddenly  from  hence,  has  mercy  and  com- 
passion to  make  allowance  for  these  involuntary  omissions.  But  I 
find  I  have  fallen  imawares  upon  a  theme  which  I  had  no  intention 
to  pursue  so  &r,  as  I  was  persuaded  your  own  good  sense  would 
suggest  much  stronger  reasons  for  your  consolation  than  I  could. 

"J.P.C." 

At  the  date  of  this  letter,  the  writer,  if  he  looked  forward  to 
fame,  expected  to  find  it  in  the  pulpit ;  but  this,  and  a  short  religious 
discourse,  are  all  that  remain  of  his  early  compositions,  which, 
from  the  style,  would  uppear  to  be  written  with  a  view  to  his  first 
destination.  Mr.  Stack,  however,  entertained  so  very  high  an 
opinion  of  his  talents  for  the  solemn  eloquence  of  the  church,  that 
being  appointed  a  few  years  after  (1776)  to  preach  before  the 
judges  of  assize  at  Cork,  and  being  anxious  that  his  matter  should 
be  worthy  of  his  auditors,  he  entreated  of  his  young  friend,  who 
was  then  upon  the  spot,  and  going  his  first  circuit,  to  compose  a 
sermon  for  the  occasion.    Mr.  Curran  complied ;  and  his  produc- 
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tioQ  excited  such  general  admiration,  that  his  mother,  in  answer 
to  the  congratulations  of  the  neighbourhood  upon  so  flattering  a 
proof  of  her  son's  abilities,  could  not  avoid  tempering  her  mater- 
nal exultation  with  Christian  regret,  and  exclaiming — ^  Oh,  yes,  it 
was  very  fine ;  but  it  breaks  my  heart  to  think  what  a  noble 
{teacher  was  lost  to  the  church  when  John  disappointed  us  all, 
and  insisted  on  becoming  a  lawyer."  All  his  subsequent  success 
and  celebrity  at  the  bar  could  never  completely  reconcile  her  to 
the  change ;  and  in  her  latter  years,  when  her  friends,  to  gratify 
and  console  her,  used  to  remind  her  that  she  had  lived  to  see  her 
&vorite  child  one  of  the  judges  of  the  land,  she  would  still  reply — 
'^  Don't  speak  to  me  ofjttd^eS'-rJohn  was  fit  for  anything ;  and  had 
he  but  followed  our  advice,  it  might  hereafter  be  written  upon  my 
t(Hnb,  that  I  had  died  the  mother  of  a  bishop." 

This  excellent  and  pious  woman  died  about  the  year  1783,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty.  It  is  not  written  upon  her  tomb  that 
the  died  the  mother  of  a  bishop  or  of  a  judge ;  but  there  is  to  be 
seen  upon  it  an  attestation  to  her  worth  from  the  son  who  was  her 
pride,  which,  as  long  as  virtue  and  filial  gratitude  are  preferred  to 
the  glare  of  worldly  dignities,  will  be  considered  as  an  epitaph  no 
kfls  honorable  both  to  the  parent  and  the  child.* 

It  was  during  the  second  year  of  his  college  studies  that  he 
fixed  on  the  profession  of  the  law.  In  his  original  intention  of 
taking  orders  he  had  been  influenced  by  the  wishes  of  his  fiiends, 


*  Bi&t  reiDftIo»  Ut  In  the  chorchyard  of  Newnuurket ;  OTcr  Umd  if  the  toUowing  eptUph, 
vrittMi  bj  Mr.  Ctamn : 

wgam  uv  TBS  boot  op 

SARAH      OURRAN. 

She  WM  marked  hj 

Many  Tears, 

Many  Talente, 

Many  Vlrtnet, 

Tew  railing!, 

No  Crime. 

Thie  fraU  ■MBOrial  waa  placed  liere  by  a 


Whom  she  lored. 
I* 
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and  by  the  promise  of  a  small  living  in  the  gift  of  a  distant  rela- 
tive, and  probably  still  more  strongly  by  a  habitual  preference  for 
the  calling  to  which  his  early  patron  belonged ;  but  his  ambition 
soon  overruled  all  these  motives,  and  he  selected  the  bar  as  more 
suited  to  his  temperament  and  talents.  According  to  his  own 
account,  it  was  the  following  incident  that  suggested  the  first  idea 
of  a  change  in  his  destination. 

He  had  committed  some  breach  of  the  college  regulations,  for 
which  he  was  sentenced  by  the  Censor,  Dr.  Patrick  Duigenan, 
either  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  shillings,  or  translate  into  Latin  a  num- 
ber of  the  Spectator,  He  found  it  more  convenient  to  accept  the 
latter  alternative ;  but,  on  the  appointed  day,  the  exercise  was  not 
ready,  and  some  unsads^Eustory  excuse  was  assigned.  Against  the 
second  offence  a  heavier  penalty  was  denounced — he  was  con- 
demned to  pronounce  a  Latin  oration  in  laudem  decori  from  the 
pulpit  in  the  college  chapel.  He  no  longer  thought  of  evading  his 
sentence,  and  accordingly  prepared  the  panegyric ;  but  when  he 
came  to  recite  it,  he  had  not  proceeded  far  before  it  was  found  to 
contain  a  mock  model  of  ideal  perfection,  which  the  Doctor 
instantly  recognized  to  be  a  glaring  satire  upon  himself.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  the  young  orator  had  concluded,  and  descended  from 
his  station,  he  was  summon^  before  the  Provost  and  Fellows  to 
account  for  his  behaviour.  Doctor  Duigenan  was  not  very  popu- 
lar, and  the  Provost  was  secretly  not  displeased  at  any  circum- 
stance that  could  mortify  him.  He,  therefore,  merely  went 
through  the  form  of  calling  upon  the  offender  for  an  explanation, 
and  listening  with  indulgence  to  the  ingenuity  with  which  he 
attempted  to  soften  down  the  libel,  dismissed  him  with  a  slight 
reproof  When  Mr.  Curran  returned  among  his  companions,  tliey 
surrounded  him  to  hear  the  particulars  of  his  acquittal.  He 
reported  to  them  all  that  he  had  said,  "  and  all  that  he  had  not 
said,  but  that  he  might  have  said ;"  and  impressed  them  with  so 
high  an  idea  of  his  legal  dexterity  that  they  declared,  by  common 
acclamation,  that  the  bar,  and  the  bar  alone,  was  the  proper  pro- 
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fettion  hr  one  who  possessed  the  talents  of  which  he  had  that  day 
giren  such  a  striking  proo£  He  accepted  the  omen,  and  never 
after  repented  of  his  decision. 

In  Coll^  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  social  powers.  He 
had  such  a  fund  of  high  spirits  and  of  popular  anecdote ;  his 
ordinaiy  conversation  was  so  full  of  ^  wit,  and  fun,  and  fire,"  that 
in  the  convivial  meetings  of  his  fellow-students  he  was  never 
omitted.  His  general  reputation  among  them  was  that  of  being 
rery  clever  and  very  wild.  He  often  joined  in  those  schemes  of 
extravagant  frolic  so  prevalent  in  that  University,  and  after  one  of 
the  nocturnal  broils  to  which  they  usually  led,  was  left  wounded 
and  insensible  from  loss  of  blood  to  pass  the  remainder  of  the 
night  on  the  pavement  of  Dublin. 

He  was  at  this  time  supported  partly  from  the  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  sizers,  and  partly  by  scanty  remittances  from  New- 
market. But  he  was  frequently  without  a  shilling;  for  he  was 
incorrigibly  improvident,  and  would  often  squander,  in  entertain- 
ing his  companions,  what  should  have  been  meted  out  to  answer 
the  demands  of  the  coming  quarter.  Yet,  whatever  his  priva- 
tions were,  be  bore  them  with  singular  good  humor,  and  when 
he  had  no  longer  money  to  treat  his  friends,  he  never  fisuled  to 
divert  them  with  ludicrous  representations  of  his  distresses 
and  expedients. 

One  of  his  sayings  while  he  was  in  College  has  been  preserved, 
and  is  a  fiivorable  instance  of  the  felicitous  use  that  he  made  of 
his  classical  knowledge  in  the  production  of  comical  effect.*  A 
fellow-student  in  reciting  a  Latin  theme  assigned  a  false  quantity 


*  AiMCber  dawtcal  applteaklon  thcwt  hit  readioMa,  If  not  bit  wit.  A  g«ntl«man  of 
▼try  ordinary  eonnteoance,  whoao  forahcad  waa  ao  prominent  on  the  one  aide  that  It 
roae  Uke  ft  rofged  hill,  while  on  the  other  it  waa  dcpreaaed  like  ft  ralley,  being  charged 
bj  ««e  of  hia  (Hcnda  with  an  affolr  of  gallantry,  blushed  exceedingly,  and  defended  him> 
aelf  tnm  the  inpntation  by  good  hnmoredly  offering  his  deformity  aa  ft  proof  of  hla 
isaocence ;  on  which  Carran  observed  :  **  On  ihtjirtt  blvsh  I  ahoidd  think  you  ought  to 
be  aeqvUted,  but  the  maxim  is  still  atrong  againat  jovt—Frcnti  nmUa  Jldu^  mdmimm  na 
•tmU  aobH.**— M. 
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to  the  syllable  mi  *n  the  word  nimirum.  A  buzz  of  disapproba- 
tion succeeded ;  Mr.  Cuiran,  to  relieve  his  friend's  confusion 
observed,  **  that  it  was  by  no  means  surprising  that  an  Irish 
student  should  be  ignorant  of  what  was  known  by  only  one  man 
in  Rome,  according  to  the  following  testimony  of  Horace — 

"Septimios,  Claudi,  nimirum  Intelligit  udus.*' 

He  was  at  this  early  period  remarkable  for  his  disposition  to 
subtle  disputation  and  motaphpical  inquiries,  connected  with 
which  a  circimastance  may  be  mentioned  that  strikingly  illus- 
trates the  speculative  propensities  of  his  young  and  ardent  mind. 
A  frequent  topic  of  conversation  with  one  of  his  companions  was 
the  investigation  of  the  nature  of  death  and  eternity,  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul ;  but  finding  that  the  farther  they 
followed  the  bewildering  light  of  reason,  the  more  they  were  "  in, 
wandering  mazes  lost,"  they  came  to  the  romantic  agreement, 
that  whoever  of  them  might  first  receive  the  summons  to  another 
state,  should,  if  permitted,  for  once  rexisit  the  survivor,  and 
relieve  his  doubts  by  revealing,  whatever  could  be  revealed  to  him, 
of  the  eternal  secret  A  very  few  years  after,  the  summons  came 
to  Mr.  Curran's  friend,  who,  finding  his  end  approach,  caused 
a  letter  to  be  addressed  to  his  former  fellow-student,  apprising  him 
of  the  impending  event,  and  of  his  intention  to  perform  his  pro- 
mise (if  it  should  be  allowed)  on  a  particular  night  The  letter 
did  not  reach  its  destination  till  after  the  expiration  of  the 
appointed  hour ;  but  it  was  the  first,  and  the  only  intimation,  that 
arrived  of  the  writer's  decease. 

Something  of  the  same  turn  of  mind  may  be  observed  in  a  lit- 
tle poem  that  Mr.  Curran  wrote  the  year  before  he  left  Trinity 
College.  One  of  his  contemporaries  there,  was  a  young  gentleman, 
named  Apjohn,  with  whom  he  became  intimately  connected  by  a 
community  of  taste  and  pursuits,  and  who  claims  a  passing  men- 
tion f^  a  friend  fr^m  whose  example  and  encouragement  he 
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deriTod  the  most  important  advantages  at  this  trpng  period  of 
hia  career,  when  hope  and  ardour  were  the  most  precious  benefits 
that  a  friend  could  bestow. 

Daring  a  temporary  absence  of  Apjohn  from  college,  a  report 
reached  his  companions  that  he  had  died  suddenly  at  his  native 
jJace,  Elillaloe.  It  was  soon  discovered  to  have  been  unfounded, 
upon  which  occasion,  while  the  others  congratulated  him  in  prose, 
his  more  ambitious  friend  addressed  him  in  the  following  versos : 

TO  W.  APJOHN. 

pEi.CB !  whining  slat,  dismiss  those  sighs, 
Those  epitaphs  and  elegies ; 
And  throwing  off  those  weeds  of  sorrow, 
Go  laoghing  bid  mj  friend  good  morrow  I 
Go  bid  him  welcome  here  again, 
From  Charon's  bark  and  Plato's  reign  ! 

The  dolefal  tale  aroand  was  spread : 
"  Hast  heard  the  news  T    Poor  Apjohn's  dead  !"— 
•*  Impossible ! "— "  Indeed  it 's  trae— 

He 's  dead — and  so  is  Casey  too — 

In  Limerick  thU,  and  that  Killaloe. 

As  St  Paol  says,  *  we  all  most  die !  * 

I  'm  sorry  for 't"— "  Faith  so  'm  I— 

Extremely  so— But  tell  me,  pray,  1 

If  yoa  were  on  the  ice  to-day  ?  l 

There  wss  great  skating  there,  they  say — "  } 

**  I  could  nH  go  for  want  of  shoes — 

In  troth  I  'm  sorry  for  the  news — 

And  yet  I  knew  and  always  said, 

Wlien  he  had  got  into  his  head 

That  strange  abstemious  resolution, 

'Twould  quite  destroy  his  constitution." 

Thus  careless,  tearless  sorrow  spoke. 

And  heaved  the  sigh,  or  told  the  joke, 

Tet,  must  I  own,  there  were  a  few 

Who  gave  your  memory  its  dae ; 
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And  while  they  dropt  a  friendly  tear 

Said  things  that ^but  yoa  most  nH  hear. 

And  now,  methought,  a  wandering  ghost, 

You  whizzed  along  the  Stygian  coast ; 

And  if,  perchance,  you  gained  the  wherry, 

And  tugged  an  oar  acroes  the  ferry, 

That,  Bitting  on  the  further  shore. 

You  watched  each  boatful  wafted  o^er, 

While  with  impatience  yon  attend 

Th'  arrival  of  your  quondam  friend  ; 

To  tell  his  wonder  where  you  Ve  been, 

And  what  surprising  things  you  -Ve  seen ; 

And,  from  experience  wise,  relate 

The  various  politics  of  fate  ; 

And  show  where  hoary  sages  stray, 

And  where  they  chance  to  keep  their  way  ; 

Then  laugh  to  think,  how  light  as  air, 

Our  blind  dogmatic  guesses  were  ; 

When,  fancy  throned  and  placed  on  high 

We  sat  in  judgment  o'er  the  sky. 

There  envy  too  began  to  rise, 

To  think  that  you  were  grown  so  wise ; 

That  bursting  from  this  shell  of  clay, 

You  now  eigoy'd  eternal  day ; 

While  I  was  left  perplexed  and  blind, 

In  anxious  ignorance  behind  ; 

Doom'd  this  insipid  part  to  play 

In  life's  dull  farce  another  day, 

That,  bent  with  sorrows  and  with  age, 

I  late  might  totter  ofif  the  stage  : 

But  yet  my  Muse,  I  cried,  will  pay. 

The  tribute  of  a  weeping  lay  : 

And  though  the  flowers  strewn  o*er  his  tomb 

May  boast,  perhaps,  a  longer  bloom, 

The  short-liv'd  verse  he  '11  still  receive. 

Since  that  is  all  a  Muse  can  give. 

The  Muse,  contented,  took  her  place — 

I  solemnly  composed  my  face, 

And  took  the  pen,  prepared  to  write 

What  she  lat  ready  to  indite, 
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When  Rumor,  lol  with  deafniDg  soand, 

More  gladsome  tidings  blows  around, 

And  bid»  her  thousand  tongues  to  tcU, 

That  Apjohn  is  alive  and  well ! 

And  louder  now  the  torrent  grows, 

Gathering  new  murmurs  as  it  flows, 

When  the  poor  Muse,  in  sad  afft'ight, 

Swift  to  Parnassus  wings  her  flight ; 

But  promised,  ere  away  she  fled. 

That  when  you  should  indeed  be  dead, 

She  'd  call  again,  and  write  a  verse, 

To  please  your  friend,  and  grace  your  hearse  ; 

Unless  that  I  myself  ere  then 

Should  grow  fatigued  and  quit  the  scene. 

And  yet  how  short  a  time  can  live 

Those  honors  that  the  Muses  give — 

Soon  fades  the  monument  away, 

And  sculptured  marbles  soon  decay  ; 

And  every  title,  now  defaced. 

Mix  with  the  dust  which  once  they  graced  : 

But  if  we  wish  a  deathless  name, 

Let  Virtue  hand  xuf  down  to  Fame. 

Our  honors  then  may  Time  defy. 

Since  we  will  have,  whene'er  we  die, 

For  epitaph — a  life  well  spent, 

And  mankind  for  a  monument. 

What  matter  then  for  you  and  me,  I 

Though  none  upon  our  graves  should  see    {• 

AW.  A.  or  J.  P.O.    J 


William  Apjohn  is  a  name  of  which  the  world  has  heard 
nothing.  He  died  prematurely,  and  "without  his  flEune;''  but 
had  his  days  been  lengthened,  he  would  probably  have  acted 
m  distinguished  part  in  the  history  of  his  country.  Like  his 
friend,  he  had  chosen  the  bar  as  the  most  honorable  road  to 
fortune  and  celebrity,  and  had  already  given  a  promise  of  such 
talents  for  public  life,  that  his  success  was  looked  to  as  undoubted. 
Mr.  Curran  never  spoke  of  his  capacity  but  in  terms  of  the  most 
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respectful  admiration.  "^  Apjohn's  raind,**  he  used  to  say,  ^  was, 
beyond  exception,  the  most  accomplished  that  I  ever  met :  his 
abilities  and  attainments  were  so  many  and  so  rare,  that  if  they 
could  have  been  distributed  among  a  dozen  ordinary  persons, 
the  share  of  each  would  have  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  a 
man  of  talents." 
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CHAPTER  n. 


Mr.  Cttrran  Ie«Te«  College— Sntert  the  Middle  Temple— Letter  to  Mr.  Wettoo— Letter  to 
Mr.  Keller — Bl«  first  attempts  in  Oratory  fkil— His  ovn  account  of  the  ftdlare,  and  of 
kis  flnt  iBccesi — A  regular  attendant  at  Debating  Clubs— Anecdotes— His  Poem  on 
frieodshtp— Dr.  Creagfa's  character  of  him— Mr.  Hudson's  predictions  and  frlendahlp— 
His  early  manners  and  habits — SutiiJect  to  constitutional  melancholy— Letters  from 
London — Hia  society  In  London — Anecdote  of  his  interview  with  Macklin— His  early 
application  and  attainments— Favorite  anthors— Early  attachment  to  the  Irish  peas< 
antry — ^lUa  marriage— Remarks  npon  the  English  Law. 


Mr.  Curran  completed  his  college  studies  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  1773,  having  qualified  himself  to  a  Master's  degree,  and 
passed  over  to  London,  where  he  became  a  student  of  law  in 
the  Society  of  the  Middle  Temple.^  During  his  residence  in 
England  he  wrote  regularly,  and  at  considerable  length  to  his 
friends  in  Ireland.  A  collection  of  these  letters  has  been  pre- 
served, and  as  several  of  them  contain  a  more  striking  picture  of 
his  circumstances,  and  of  many  traits  of  individual  character,  than 
any  description  by  another  could  convey,  he  shall  in  this  stage  of 
his  life  be  occasionally  made  his  own  biographer. 

The  following  was  written  immediately  after  his  arrival  in  the 
British  capital.  The  gentleman  to  whom  it  is  addressed  was  a 
resident  of  Newmarket,  and  one  of  Uie  most  attached  of  Mr. 
Curran's  early  friends. 


*  It  la  Indlspeosable  that  every  person  who  seeks  admission  to  the  /r<«4  bar,  shaU 
kart  **  itodled  **  (<.  «.,  eaten  a  certain  nnmber  of  dinners  daring  two  years)  at  one  of  the 
Inns  of  the  Govt,  In  London,  as  wen  as  at  the  Qaeen*s  Inn  of  taw.  In  DublinN-M. 
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"LoNDOX,  31  Ghandoe-street,  Jalj  10, 1773. 
"THE  REV.  HENRY  WESTON, 

NEWMARKET,  CO.  CORK. 

"  I  would  have  taken  a  last  farewell  of  m j  dear  Hany  from 
Dublin,  if  I  had  not  written  so  shortly  before  I  left  it ;  and,  indeed) 
I  was  not  sorry  for  being  exempt  from  a  task  for  which  a  thousand 
causes  conspired  to  make  me,  at  that  juncture,  unqualified.  It  was 
not  without  regret  that  I  could  leave  a  country,  which  my  birth, 
education,  and  connections  had  rendered  dear  to  me,  and  venture 
alone,  almost  a  child  of  fortune,  into  a  land  of  strangers.  In  such 
moments  of  despondence,  when  fancy  plays  the  self-tormentor,  she 
commonly  acquits  herself  to  a  miracle,  and  will  not  fail  to  collect 
in  a  single  group  the  most  hideous  forms  of  anticipated  misfor- 
tune. I  considered  myself^  besides,  as  resigning  for  ever  the  little 
indulgences  that  youth  and  inexperience  may  claim  for  their 
errors,  and  passing  a  period  of  life  in  which  tlie  best  can  scarce 
escape  the  rigid  severity  of  censure ;  nor  could  the  little  trivial 
vanity  of  taking  the  reins  of  my  own  conduct  alleviate  the  pain 
of  so  dear-bought  a  transition  from  dependence  to  liberty.  Full 
of  these  reflections  as  I  passed  the  gate,  I  could  not  but  turn  and 
take  a  last  lingering  look  of  poor  Alma-niater ;  it  was  the  scene 
of  many  a  boyish  folly,  and  of  many  a  happy  hour.  I  should 
have  felt  more  confusion  at  a  part  of  the  retrospect,  had  I  not 
been  relieved  by  a  recollection  of  the  valuable  friendship  I  had 
formed  there.  Though  I  am  far  from  thinking  such  a  circum- 
stance can  justify  a  passed  misconduct,  yet  I  cannot  call  that  time 
totally  a  blank,  in  which  one  has  acquired  tlie  greatest  blessing  of 
humanity.  It  was  with  a  melancholy  kind  of  exultation  I  counted 
over  the  number  of  those  I  loved  there,  while  my  heart  gave  a 
sigh  to  each  name  in  the  catalogue;  nay,  even  the  fellows,  whom 
I  never  loved,  I  forgave  at  that  moment ;  the  parting  tear  blotted 
out  every  injury,  and  I  gave  them  as  hearty  a  benediction  as  if 
they  had  desencd  it :  as  for  my  general  acquaintance  (for  I  could 
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not  but  go  the  rooDd),  I  packed  their  respective  litde  sighs  into 
one  great  sigh,  as  I  turned  round  on  my  heel.  My  old  friend  and 
handmaid  Betty,  perceiving  me  in  motion,  got  her  hip  under  the 
itronp  box  with  my  seven  shirts,  which  she  had  rested  against  the 
rails  during  the  delay,  and  screwed  up  her  face  into  a  most  rueful 
caricature,  that  might  provoke  a  laugh  at  another  time ;  while  her 
young  son  Denny,  grasping  his  waistband  in  one  hand,  and  a 
basket  of  sea-provision  in  the  other,  took  the  lead  in  the  proces- 
sion ;  and  so  we  journeyed  on  to  George's  Quay,*  where  the  ship 
was  just  ready  to  sail.  When  I  entered,  I  found  my  fellow-pas- 
sengers seated  round  a  large  table  in  the  cabin :  we  were  fourteen 
in  number.  A  yoimg  Highland  lord  had  taken  the  head  of  the 
table  and  the  conversation,  and,  with  a  modesty  peculiar  to  him- 
self gave  a  history  of  his  travels,  and  his  intimate  connections 
with  the  princes  of  the  empire.  An  old  debauched  officer  was 
complaining  of  the  gout,  while  a  woman,  who  sat  next  to  him 
(good  heaven !  what  a  tongue),  gave  a  long  detail  of  what  her 
father  suffered  from  that  disorder.  To  do  them  all  justice,  they 
exerted  themselves  most  zealously  for  the  common  entertainment. 
As  for  my  part,  I  had  nothing  to  say ;  nor,  if  I  had,  was  any  one 
at  leisure  to  listen  to  me ;  so  I  took  possession  of  what  the  captain 
called  a  bed,  wondering  with  Partridge,  *  how  they  could  play  so 
many  different  tunes  at  the  same  time  without  putting  each  other 
out'  I  was  expecting  that  the  sea-sickness  would  soon  give  those 
restless  mouths  different  employment,  but  in  that  I  was  disap- 
pointed ;  the  sea  was  so  calm  that  one  only  was  sick  during  the 
pa»age,  and  it  was  not  my  good  fortune  that  the  lot  should  fall 
on  that  devil  who  never  ceased  chattering.  There  was  no  cure 
bot  patience;  accordingly,  I  never  stirred  from  my  tabernacle 
(imkas  to  visit  my  basket)  till  we  arrived  at  Parkgate.f  Here, 
after  the  usual  pillage  at  the  custom-house,  I  laid  my  box  down 
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tead,  fn  Oio  U«t  eeniorjr.^M. 
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on  the  beaclt,  seated  myself  upon  it,  and,  casting  mj  eyes  west- 
ward over  the  Welsh  mountains  towards  Ireland,  I  began  to 
reflect  on  the  impossibility  of  getting  back  without  the  precarious 
assistance  of  others.  Poor  Jack !  thought  I,  thou  wert  never  till 
now  so  far  from  home  but  thou  mightest  return  on  thine  own  legs. 
Here  now  must  thou  remain,  for  where  here  canst  thou  expect  the 
assistance  of  a  friend  ?  Whimsical  as  the  idea  was,  it  had  power 
to  affect  me ;  until,  at  length,  I  was  awakened  from  this  reverie 
by  a  figure  which  approached  me  with  the  utmost  affability; 
methought  his  looks  seemed  to  say, '  Why  is  thy  spirit  troubled  f 
He  pressed  me  to  go  into  his  house,  and  to  '  eat  of  his  bread,'  and 
to  *  drink  of  his  drink.'  There  was  so  much  good-natured  solici- 
tude in  the  invitation,  't  was  irresistible.  I  arose,  therefore,  and 
followed  him,  ashamed  of  my  uncharitable  despondence.  Surely, 
thought  I,  '  there  is  still  humanity  left  among  lis,'  as  I  raised  my 
eyes  to  the  golden  letters  over  his  door,  that  offered  entertainment 
and  repose  to  the  wearied  traveller.  Here  I  resolved  to  stay  for 
the  night,  and  agreed  for  a  place  in  his  coach,  next  morning,  to 
Chester ;  but,  finding  my  loquacious  fellow-passenger  had  agreed 
for  one  in  the  same  vehicle,  I  retracted  my  bargain,  and  agreed 
for  my  box  only.  I  perceived,  however,  when  I  arose  next  morn- 
ing, that  my  box  was  not  sent,  though  the  coach  was  gone.  I  was 
thinking  how  I  should  remedy  this  unlucky  disappointment,  when 
my  friendly  host  told  me  that  he  could  furnish  me  with  a  chaise  I 
Confusion  light  upon  him !  what  a  stroke  was  this !  It  was  not 
the  few  paltry  shillings  that  vexed  me,  but  to  have  my  philan- 
thropy till  that  moment  running  cheerily  through  my  veins,  and 
to  have  the  current  turned  back  suddenly  by  the  detection  of  his 
knavery !  Verily,  Yorick,  even  thy  gentle  spirit,  so  meekly  accus- 
tomed to  bear  and  forbear,  would  have  been  roused  on  such  an 
occasion.  I  paid  hastily  for  my  entertainment,  and,  shaking  the 
dust  from  my  feet  at  his  gate,  I  marched  with  my  box  on  my 
shoulder  to  a  waggoner's  at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  where  I 
entered  it  for  London,  and  sallied  forth  towards  Chester  on  foot 
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I  was  8o  nettlod  at  being  the  dupe  of  my  own  credulity,  that  I  was 
ahnoet  tempted  to  pass  an  excommunication  on  all  mankind,  and 
resolved  never  more  to  trust  my  own  skill  in  physiognomy. 
Wrapt  up  in  my  speculations,  I  never  perceived  at  what  a  rate  I 
was  striding  away,  till  I  found  myself  in  the  suburbs  of  Chester, 
quite  out  of  breath,  and  completely  covered  with  dust  and  dirt 
From  Chester,  I  set  out  that  evening  in  the  stage :  I  slept  about 
four  hours  next  day  at  Coventry,  and  the  following  evening,  at 
five  o'clock,  was  in  view  of  near  a  hundred  and  twenty  spires,  that 
are  scattered  from  one  side  of  the  horizon  to  the  other,  and  seem 
almost  bewildered  in  the  mist  that  perpetually  covers  this  prodi- 
gious capitaL  T  would  be  impossible  for  description  to  give  any 
idea  of  the  various  objects  that  fill  a  stranger,  on  his  first  arrival, 
with  surprise  and  astonishment  The  magnificence  of  the  churches, 
hospitals,  and  other  public  building,  which  everywhere  present 
themselves,  would  alone  be  ample  subject  of  admiration  to  a  spec- 
tator, though  he  were  not  distracted  by  the  gaudy  display  of 
wealth  and  dissipation  continually  shifting  before  his  eyes  in  the 
most  extravagant  forms  of  pride  and  ostentation,  or  by  a  hurry  of 
business  that  mig^t  make  you  think  this  the  source  from  which 
life  and  motion  are  conveyed  to  the  world  beside.  There  are 
many  places  here  not  unworthy  of  particular  inspection ;  but  as 
my  illness  prevented  me  fix)m  seeing  them  on  my  first  arrival,  I 
shall  suspend  my  curiosity  till  some  future  time,  as  I  am  deter- 
mined to  apply  to  reading  this  vacation  with  the  utmost  diligence, 
in  order  to  attend  the  Courts  next  winter  with  more  advantage. 
If  I  should  happen  to  visit  Ireland  next  summer,  I  shall  spend  a 
week,  before  I  go,  in  seeing  the  curiosities  here  (the  king  and 
queen,  and  the  lions);  and,  if  I  continue  in  my  present  mood,  you 
will  see  a  strange  alteration  in  your  poor  friend.  That  cursed  fever 
ever  brought  me  down  so  much,  and  my  spirits  are  so  reduced, 
that,  fidth,  I  don't  remember  to  have  laughed  these  six  weeks. 
Indeed,  I  never  thought  solitude  could  lean  so  heavily  on  me  as  I 
find  it  does :  I  rise,  most  conunonly,  in  the  morning  between  five 
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and  six,  and  read  as  much  as  my  eyes  will  permit  me  till  dinner- 
time ;  I  then  go  out  and  dine,  and  from  that  till  bed-time,  I  mope 
about  between  my  lodgings  and  the  Park.  For  heaven's  sake, 
send  me  some  news  or  other  (for,  surely,  Newmarket  cannot  be 
barren  in  such  things)  that  will  teach  me  once  more  to  laugh.  I 
never  received  a  single  line  from  any  one  since  I  came  here !  Tell 
me  if  you  know  anything  about  Keller ;  I  wrote  twice  to  that 
gentleman  without  being  favored  with  any  answer.  You  will  give 
my  best  respects  to  Mrs.  Aid  worth  and  her  family;  to  Doctor 
Creagh's;   and  don't  forget  my  good  friends  Peter  and  Will 

Connel. 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"J.  P.  C. 

"  P.S. — I  will  cover  this  blank  edge  with  intreating  you  to  write 
closer  than  you  conmionly  do  when  you  sit  down  to  answer  this, 
and  don't  make  me  pay  tenpence  for  a  halfpenny-worth  of  white 
paper." 

[Curran's  correspondence  with  Mr.  Weston  was  collected  and 
published  in  1819,  but  is  only  slightly  known.  It  extends  over 
only  a  year  and  a  half  (1773-4),  when  Gurran  was  yet  very  young, 
but  contains  some  passages  too  characteristic  not  to  be  added  to 
this  life  of  him.    Here  is  a  lively  bit  of  description  : 

<*  No  doubt  Keller  has  informed  jou  of  Schoole's  exploit  in  the  matri- 
monial way,  with  the  daughter  of  the  widow  Craigan  in  Limerick.  It 
seems  the  whole  posse  comitatus  was  hunting  the  fugitives  for  three  or 
four  days ;  bat  Schoole  made  a  valiant  running  fight  of  it,  and  has  the 
dear  creature  here  in  London.  I  have  the  honor  of  being  introduced  as  a 
particular  friend  of  Mr.  Schoole's,  though  I  fancy  the  desire  of  showing 
me  the  prize  was  the  chief  ground  of  the  particularity.  She  is  a  carious 
little  pappet,  smart  and  chattering,  and  looks  upon  her  good  man  aa 
an  oracle  of  taste  and  erudition.  By  her  means  I  have  got  acquainted 
with  a  Miss  Hume,  who  is  also  an  original  in  her  way.  She  is  a  relation 
of  the  celebrated  David  Hume ;  and,  I  suppose,  on  the  strength  of  the 
kindred,  sets  up  for  a  politician  as  well  as  a  sceptic ;  she  has  heard  his 
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EM17B  recommended,  and  shews  her  own  discernment  by  pronouncing 
them  unanswerable  -,  and  talks  of  the  famous  Burke,  by  the  familiar 
appellation  of  Ned.  Then  she  is  so  romantic  and  so  sentimental — nothing 
for  her  but  grots,  and  purling  streams,  and  piping  shepherds;  and  to 
crown  all,  it  sings  like  a  nightingale.  As  I  have  not  the  best  command 
of  my  muscles,  I  always  propose  putting  out  the  candles,  before  the  song 
begins,  for  the  greater  romanticality  of  the  thing.  This  is  an  expedient 
I  used  to  have  recourse  to  in  the  college,  when  I  had  the  honor  of  teach- 
ing Nixon  to  sing.  'T  is  a  miserable  thing  when  a  poor  girl  is  so  mis- 
taken in  her  qualifications,  as  to  display  only  her  absurdities,  and  stu- 
diously conceal  everything  that  she  ought  not  to  be  ashamed  of.  Even 
this  being  wants  not  common  sense,  if  she  would  but  use  it  But  what 
baTC  you  or  I  to  do  with  the  text  or  comment?*' 

Here,  after  an  unfiEtvorable  character  of  the  English  boor^  is  Our- 
ran's  pan^yric  on  his  own  countrymen : 

"  Their  fondness  for  genealogy,  so  much  despised  here,  and  not  without 
reason,  yet  giyes  them  an  advantage  they  could  derive  from  no  other 
aoorce.  YThen  each  poor  individual  is  supposed  to  contain  in  his  own 
person  the  accumulated  honors  of  many  generations,  they  are  led  to  treat 
each  other  with  a  politeness  and  respect  proportioned  to  this  imaginary 
merit,  and  to  cultivate  a  iHeudly  intercourse  that  contributes  not  a  little 
to  reclaim,  and  even  to  refine  the  sentiments  of  the  illiterate  ;  and  I  have 
often  thought,  their  manner  of  lamenting  over  their  dead,  co-operates 
strongly  to  preserve  and  improve  this  untutored  sort  of  politeness,  by 
keeping  alive  something  like 'a  taste  for  composition  in  a  language,  that 
wants  neither  expression  nor  extent,  and  by  preventing  that  language 
from  a  decay,  into  which  it  must  otherwise  have  fallen  :  and  to  these  you 
add  the  severe  political  grievances,  and  the  still  more  cruel  miserable 
iadncement  to  a  strict  association,  the  community  of  affliction  and 
wretchedness,  mort  than  can  be  found  in  either  France  or  Grermany, 
and  yet  fostered  in  the  bosom  of  a  constitution  boasted  to  be  fVeo.  Ton 
win  smile,  no  doubt,  at  these  observations  as  being  unseasonable  as  well 
as  exaggerated.  To  the  first  I  must  plead  guilty :  but  for  the  latter, 
there  certainly  is  some  truth  in  it ;  would  to  Heaven  there  was  not  so 
1 1" 

llian  ia  life,  spirit  and  vivacity  in  this  account  of  his  visit  to 
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Hampton  Court,  one  of  the  Royal  Palaces  near  London,  to  which 
the  public  at  large,  as  its  true  proprietors,  have  free  admission  now': 

"  The  servant  who  showed  us  the  apartments,  which  were  very  splen- 
did, gave  us  a  circumslantial  detail  of  the  pictures,  and  the  judgments 
passed  upon  them  by  different  connoisseurs  :  he  seemed  to  be  a  good  deal 
pleased  with  his  manner  of  explaining  a  suite  of  tapestry,  representing 
the  Persian  war  of  Alexander :  though  a  simple  fellow,  he  had  his  lesson 
well  by  rote,  and  ran  over  the  battles  of  Issus  and  Arbela,  &c.,  with  a 
surprising  flippancy.  *  But  where  is  Alexander  T'  cries  Apjohn.  *  There 
sir.  at  the  door  of  Darius^s  tent,  with  the  ladies  at  his  feet'  '  Surely,' 
said  I,  *  that  must  be  Hephestion,  for  be  was  mistaken  by  the  Queen  for 
Alexander.'  'Pardon  me,  sir:  I  hope  I  know  Alexander  better  than 
that ;'  and  he  shook  his  head  in  confirmation  of  his  opinion,  while  I  paid 
myself  the  same  compliment  *  But  which  of  the  two  do  you  really  think 
the  greater  man  T'  *  Greater  I  Bless  your  soul,  sir,  they  are  both  dead 
this  hundred  years.'  O  Harry !  what  a  comment  on  human  vanity  1  Bj 
my  soul,  there  was  the  marrow  of  a  thousand  folios  in  the  answer.  I 
oould  not  help  thinking,  at  the  instant,  what  a  puzzle  that  mighty  man 
would  be  in,  should  he  appear  before  a  committee  from  the  Temple  of 
Fame,  to  claim  those  laurels  he  thought  so  much  of,  and  be  opposed  in 
his  demand,  though  his  competitors  were  Thersites,  or  the  fellow  who 
rubbed  Bucephalus's  heels.  How  would  his  identity  be  ascertained? 
Chaerilus,  stand  forth  ;  but  should  Maevius  contest  the  bays  with  Chserilus, 
would  a  million  of  critics  decide  the  difference  T  What  then  must  be  the 
sentence  T  Why,  since  the  conqueror  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the 
slave,  let  the  chaplct  be  divided  between  them,  et  curru  servus  portetur 
eodenL  Thus,  in  a  few  years,  may  my  dear  Harry  be  a  Tillotson,  and  his 
ftiend  as  much  Cicero  as  Cicero  himself." 

The  following  extract  shows  how  Curran  spent  his  time  in  London. 
What  a  happy  kind  of  life,  what  a  blessed  flashing  of  mirth  and 
meditation — sport  and  study — ^fim  and  philosophy — ^purl  and  poli- 
tics— shaded,  as  it  must  have  been,  with  the  constitutional  melan- 
choly which  pressed  on  him  through  life,  and  at  length  wrapped 
his  mind  in  the  darkest  folds  of  despondency  and  hopelessness, 
such  a  way  of  living  must  have  had  charms  for  one  who  liked 
variety,  and  coidd  accommodate  himself  to  all  phases  of  society. 
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"1  happened  at  first  to  be  rather  onlacky  in  my  lodgiDgs ;  I  was  not 
aware  of  their  being  sitnated  exactly  nnder  the  bells  of  St.  Martin,  and 
that  I  was  to  be  eternally  stunned  with  the  noise  of  praying  bells,  r^'oin- 
ing  bells,  and  passing  bells.  I  had  the  additional  ineonvenience  of  being 
exposed  to  the  conTersation  of  a  man,  no  ways  agreeable  to  me,  a  dull, 
good-natored,  generous,  unexperienced,  opinionated,  deep-read,  unlearned, 
disputatiTS  sort  of  a  character,  still  more  oflfensiTe  to  me  than  my  other 
neighbour,  the  steeple  ;  for  I  had  learned  to  endure  unpleasing  sounds,  but 
I  DeTcr  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  to  bear  with  a  troublesome  com- 
panion. So  I  changed  my  tabernacle  not  a  little  to  my  satisfaction 
Beaidet  being  disengaged  from  the  nuisances  that  infected  me  before,  I 
hare  procured  much  better  accommodations,  on  more  reasonable  terms. 
For  the  future,  you  will  direct  to  me.  No.  9  Orange  Street,  Leicester 
FieUa. 

"  Notwithstanding  a  fit  of  illness,  which  somewhat  retarded  my  appUoa- 
tkm  in  the  beginning,  I  have  exerted  a  degree  of  assiduity,  of  which  I 
ooee  thought  myself  incapable.  For  the  first  fiye  months  I  was  almost 
totally  a  recluse,  indeed,  too  much  sa  When  we  seclude  ourselves  entirely 
flWmi  all  intercourse  with  the  world,  our  affections  will  soon  grow  impa- 
tieiit  of  the  restraint,  and  strongly  conyince  us  that  much  of  our  happi 
DOSS  most  be  drawn  firom  society  ;  and  if  we  exert  too  much  rigour,  how- 
crer  philoaophical  it  may  appear  at  the  time,  to  suppress  these  struggles, 
the  temper  is  apt  to  fall  into  a  gloomy  kind  of  apathy.  This  I  found  to 
be  my  case,  and  I  accordingly  resolved  to  soften  the  seyerity  of  the  dis- 
cipline I  had  oyer-zealously  adopted,  and  to  that  end  made  some  additions 
to  my  wardrobe,  and  purchased  a  fiddle,  which  I  had  till  then  denied 
myaelf.  Do  not  think,  howeyer,  from  my  mentioning  those  indulgences, 
that  I  haye  diminished  my  hours  of  reading ;  all  I  haye  done  by  the 
change  is,  employing  the  time  that  must  otherwise  be  vacant,  in  amnse- 
flMnt  instead  of  solitude.  I  still  continue  to  read  ten  hours  every  day, 
•even  at  law,  and  three  at  history,  or  the  general  principles  of  politics ; 
and  thai  I  may  have  time  enough,  I  rise  at  half  after  four.  I  have  oon- 
trived  a  machine  after  the  manner  of  an  hour-glass,  which,  perhaps,  yon 
■aj  be  curious  to  know,  which  wakens  me  regularly  at  that  hour.  Exactly 
over  my  head  I  have  suspended  two  vessels  of  tin,  one  above  the  other ; 
when  I  go  to  bed,  which  is  always  at  ten,  I  pour  a  bottle  of  water  into 
the  vpper  rtmeU  in  the  bottom  of  whioh  is  a  hole  of  such  a  size,  as  to  let 
the  water  pass  through,  so  as  to  make  the  inferior  reservoir  overflow  in 
six  hoars  and  a  half.    I  have  had  no  small  trouble  in  proportioning  those 
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Tenels ;  and  I  was  fitUl  more  puzzled  for  a  while  bow  to  confine  mj  head, 
BO  as  to  recelye  the  drop,  bat  I  have  at  length  succeeded. 

*^  Ton  will,  perhaps,  be  at  some  loss  to  guess  what  kind  of  amusement 
I  allow  myself :  why,  I'll  tell  70U.  I  spend  a  couple  of  hours  every  night 
at  a  coffee-house,  where  I  am  not  a  little  entertained  with  a  group  of  old 
politicians,  who  meet  in  order  to  debate  on  the  reports  of  the  day,  or  to 
invent  some  for  the  next,  with  the  other  business  of  the  nation.  Though 
I  don't  know  that  sociability  is  the  characteristic  of  this  people,  yet  poli- 
tics is  a  certain  introduction  to  the  closest  intimacy  of  coffee-house 
acquaintance.  One  meets  with  a  great  deal  of  amusement  from  this  sort 
of  conversation,  and  I  think  it  can  scarcely  be  devoid  of  improvement. 
Six  or  seven  old  fellows  who  have  spent  the  early  part  of  their  lives  in  a 
variety  of  adventures,  and  are  united  at  last  by  no  other  principle  than  a 
common  vacancy,  which  makes  it  necessary  for  them  to  fill  up  their  time 
by  meddling  In  other  people's  business,  since  they  have  none  of  their  own, 
is  certainly  a  miscellany  not  unworthy  a  perusal ;  it  gives  a  facility  at 
least  of  discerning  characters,  and  what  is  no  less  useful,  enures  us  to  a 
toleration  that  must  make  our  passage  through  life  more  easy.  I  also 
visit  a  variety  of  ordinaries  and  eating-houses,  and  they  are  equally  fer- 
tile in  game  for  a  character-hunter.  I  think  I  have  found  out  the  cellar 
where  Roderick  Random  ate  shin  of  beef  for  tliree-penoe,  and  actually 
drank  out  of  the  identical  quart,  which  the  drummer  squeezed  together 
when  poor  Strap  spilt  the  broth  on  his  legs.* ' 

From  the  last  letter  in  this  collection  I  quote  a  passage,  a  little  too 
formal,  perhaps,  for  the  oflf-hand  style  of  friendly  letters,  but  show- 
ing vigour  of  thought,  feeling  and  expression : 

"  My  not  writing  to  you  since  I  came  to  England,  proceeding  wholly 
from  a  scarcity  of  any  thing  worth  communicating,  I  might  justify  a 
continuance  of  silence  Arom  the  same  cause.  But  yet  I  know  not  well 
how  it  happens,  there  is  something  in  the  first  day  of  the  new  year  that 
seems  peculiarly  to  demand  the  tribute  of  remembrance :  I  could  not  let 
it  pass  without  apprizing  you  that  I  am  still  in  the  land  of  the  living  : 
**tivo  equidem,"  These  anniversary  days  serve  as  light-houses  on  the 
great  ocean  of  time,  by  which  we  direct  and  compute  our  courses.  They 
alarm  oi  to  a  momentary  recollection  of  the  tempests  we  have  weathered, 
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Um  ggjctaanda  we  have  escaped,  or  the  fortanate  gales  we  have  enjoyed. 
If  anj  of  the  stars  of  heaven  have  shone  with  propitious  influence,  we 
adore  them  for  their  benevolent  regards,  and  endeavour  to  engage  their 
soperintendence  for  the  remainder  of  our  voyage. 
**  As  Toung  says — 

*  We  take  no  beed  of  Ume  bat  by  its  lost  ;* 

the  moments  slide  onperceived  away,  we  think  it  still  in  our  possession,  still 
in  being,  till  the  knell  of  our  departed  hours  startles  us  into  a  perception  of 
tta  decease.  These  returning  periods  are  not  then  without  their  advantage. 
They  admonish  os,  at  least,  to  dedicate  one  day  in  the  year  to  a  little  reflec* 
tioo.  The  incidents  of  our  life  crowd  in  upon  our  thoughts,  the  pleasures 
we  have  found,  the  anxious  moments  we  have  spent — and  Reason,  elated 
with  the  temporary  submission  of  her  authority,  makes  a  merit  of  passing 
an  impartial  sentence,  and  of  changing,  for  an  instant,  from  the  venal 
advocate  to  the  upright  judge  of  our  passions  or  our  follies.  Then,  too, 
tlie  heart  coants  over  its  attachments ;  and  if  Fate  has  blotted  out  any 
name  of  the  catalogue,  we  fix  our  expectation  with  a  more  anxious  solici- 
tude on  the  survivors.  When  any  of  our  fortresses  against  the  outrages 
of  fortune  have  sunk  into  ruin,  we  are  doubly  bound  to  attend  to  the  pre- 
servation of  those  that  remain,  lest  we  should  be  found  totally  defence- 
less in  the  day  of  danger. 

**  Thus  have  I  in  some  sort  accounted  for  my  troubling  you  with  a  let- 
ter at  this  particular  time,  as  well  as  for  the  melancholy  mood  in  which 
I  tit  down  to  write  :  in  truth  I  do  not  remember  to  have  been  much  more 
defected.  To  you,  my  dear  Harry,  I  hope  this  merry  season  has  been 
■lore  favourable.  And  yet,  situated  as  you  are,  you  can  scarcely  avoid 
■onetimes  feeling  the  heaviness  of  time,  especially  now  when  Newmarket 
has  lost  so  many  who  might  contribute  to  enliven  it.  As  for  my  part, 
yoQ  can  neither  envy  nor  congratulate  my  situation  with  half  the  reason 
that  I  may  yours.  I  once  thought  that  solitude  amidst  thousands  was  no 
better  than  a  paradox;  but  now  I  find  it  effectually  verified.  It  is, 
Indeed,  the  most  dreary  of  all  solitudes  to  walk  abroad  amongst  millions, 
to  read  the  meet  legible  of  all  characters,  those  written  by  fortune  or 
affliction,  in  every  face  you  meet ;  to  feel  your  heart  elated  or  depressed 
by  every  story,  and  with  the  most  disinterested  solicitude,  acknowledging 
the  ol]jeet  for  its  fellow-creature ;  to  have  all  these  exquisitely  respond- 
eat sympathies  for  which  nature  has  so  finely  formed  the  bosoms  of  her 
dkO^tn,  nnobeerved  and  unavailing.       *  ^  *  *] 
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In  a  letter  of  nearly  the  same  date,  to  another  friend,*  he  says : 
"  By  the  time  you  receive  this  I  shall  have  relapsed  into  the 
same  monastic  life  that  I  led  before.  I  do  not  expect,  however, 
that  it  will  lean  so  heavily  on  me,  as  I  am  now  tolerably  recov- 
ered, and  shall  continue  to  read  with  unabated  application; 
indeed,  that  is  the  only  means  of  making  solitude  supportable ; 
yet,  it  must  be  owned,  a  man  of  speculative  turn  will  find  ample 
matter  in  that  way  without  stirring  from  his  window.  It  is  here 
that  every  vice  and  folly  climb  to  their  meridian,  and  that  mor- 
tality seems  properly  to  understand  her  business.  If  you  cast  your 
eyes  on  the  thousand  gilded  chariots  that  are  dancing  the  hayes 
in  an  eternal  round  of  foppery,  you  would  think  the  world 
assembled  to  play  the  fool  in  London,  unless  you  believe  the 
report  of  the  passing  bells  and  hearses,  which  would  seem  to  inti- 
mate that  they  all  made  a  point  of  dying  here.  It  is  amazing, 
that  even  custom  should  make  death  a  matter  of  so  much  uncon- 
cern as  you  will  here  find  it  Even  in  the  house  where  I  lodge, 
there  has  been  a  being  dead  these  two  days.  I  did  not  hear  a 
word  of  it  till  this  evening,  though  he  is  divided  from  me  only  by 
a  partition.  They  visit  him  once  a  day,  and  so  lock  him  up  till 
the  next  (for  they  seldom  bury  till  the  seventh  day),  and  there 
he  lies  without  the  smallest  attention  paid  to  him,  except  a  dirge 
each  night  on  the  Jew's-harp,  which  I  shall  not  omit  while  he  con- 
tinues to  be  my  neighbour." 

It  was  during  his  attendance  at  the  Temple  that  Mr.  Curran 
made  the  first  trial  of  his  rhetorical  powers.  He  frequented  a 
debating  society  that  was  composed  of  his  fellow-students.  His 
first  attempt  was  imsuccessfril,  and  for  the  moment  quite  dis- 
heartened him.  He  had  had  from  his  boyhood  a  considerable 
precipitation  and  confusion  of  utterance,  from  which  he  was 
denominated  by  his  school-fellows  "stuttering  Jack  Curran." 
This  defect  he  had  labored  to  remove,  but  the  cure  was  not  yet 

*  jArcmifth  KeU«r,  Biq^  «  m«mb«r  of  tht  Irish  b^r.— a 
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complete.  From  the  agitation  of  a  first  effort  he  was  unable  to 
pronounce  a  syllable ;  and  so  little  promise  did  there  appear  of 
bis  shining  as  a  speaker,  that  his  friend  Apjohn  said  to  him,  "  I 
have  a  high  opinion  of  your  capacity ;  confine  yourself  to  the 
study  of  law,  and  you  will,  to  a  certainty,  become  an  eminent 
chamber  counsel;  but,  depend  upon  it, nature  never  intended  you 
lor  an  orator."  Fortunately  for  his  £sime,  this  advice  was  disre- 
garded: he  continued  to  attend  the  above  and  other  debating 
claba,  at  one  of  which,  during  a  discussion,  some  personal  and 
irritating  expressions  having  been  levelled  at  him,  his  indignation, 
and  along  with  it  his  talent,  was  roused.  Forgetting  all  his 
timidity  and  hesitation,  he  rose  against  his  assailants,  and,  for  the 
first  time,  revealed  to  his  hearers  and  to  himself  that  style  of 
original  and  impetuous  oratory,  which  he  afterwards  improved 
into  such  perfection,  and  which  now  bids  fair  to  preserve  his 
name.  He  used  often  to  entertain  his  friends  by  detailing  this 
event  of  his  mind's  having  '^  burst  the  shell.''  The  following 
was  the  manner  in  which  he  once  related  it;  for  one  of  the 
great  charms  of  his  colloquial  powers  was  the  novelty  that  he 
could  give  to  the  same  facts  upon  every  repetition :  he  adorned  a 
fisivorite  anecdote,  as  a  skilful  musician  would  a  favorite  air,  by  an 
oidleeB  variety  of  unpremeditated  ad  libitum  graces. 

One  day  after  dinner,  an  acquaintance,  in  speaking  of  his 
ek>qaence,  happened  to  observe  that  it  must  have  been  bom 
with  him.  "  Indeed,  my  dew:  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Curran,  "  it  was 
not ;  it  was  bom  three  and  twenty  years  and  some  months  after 
me ;  and,  if  you  are  satisfied  to  listen  to  a  dull  historian,  you 
•hall  have  the  history  of  its  nativity. 

^  When  I  was  at  the  Temple,  a  few  of  us  formed  a  little  debat- 
ing elub — ^poor  Apjohn,  and  Duhigg,*  and  the  rest  of  them  I 
they  hare  all  disappeared  from  the  stage ;  but  my  own  busy  hour 
win  soon  be  fretted  through,  and  then  we  may  meet  again  behind 
the  scenes.    Poor  fellows !  they  are  now  at  rest ;  but  I  still  can 

•  Tb«  I*t«  B.  T.  DaUcr,  Bwi.,  of  tho  Irish  Bar.--a 
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see  them,  and  the  glow  of  honest  bustle  on  their  looks,  as  thej 
arranged,  their  little  plan  of  honourable  association  (or,  as  Pope 
would  say,  *gave  their  little  senate  laws'),  where  all  the  great 
questions  in  ethics  and  politics  (there  were  no  gagging-bills  in 
those  days)  were  to  be  discussed  and  irrevocably  settled.  Upon 
the  first  night  of  our  assembling,  I  attended,  my  foolish  heart 
throbbing  with  the  anticipated  honour  of  being  styled  *the  learned 
member  that  opened  the  debate,'  or  *  the  very  eloquent  gentle- 
man who  has  just  sat  down.'  All  day  the  coming  scene  had 
been  flitting  before  my  fancy,  and  cajoling  it ;  my  ear  already 
caught  the  glorious  melody  of  *•  hear  him,  hear  him !'  Already  I 
was  practising  how  to  steal  a  cunning  side-long  glance  at  the 
tear  of  generous  approbation  bubbling  in  the  eyes  of  my  little 
auditory ;  never  suspecting,  alas !  that  a  modem  eye  may  have  so 
little  aflSnity  witb  moisture  that  the  finest  gunpowder  may  bo 
dried  upon  it.  I  stood  up — the  question  was  Catholic  claims  or 
the  slave  trade,  I  protest  I  now  forget  which,  but  the  difi'erence, 
you  know,  was  never  very  obvious — my  mind  was  stored  with 
about  a  folio  volume  of  matter,  but  I  wanted  a  preface,  and  for 
want  of  a  preface  the  volume  was  never  published.  I  stood  up, 
trembling  through  every  filA'e ;  but  remembering  that  in  this  I 
was  but  imitating  Tully,  I  took  courage,  and  had  actually  pro- 
ceeded almost  as  far  as  *  Mr.  Chairman,'  when  to  my  astonish- 
ment and  terror,  I  perceived  that  every  eye  was  riveted  upon  me. 
There  were  only  six  or  seven  present,  and  the  little  room  could 
not  have  contained  as  many  more;  yet  was  it,  to  my  panic- 
struck  imagination,  as  if  I  were  the  central  object  in  nature,  and 
assembled  millions  were  gazing  upon  me  in  breathless  expecta- 
tion. I  became  dismayed  and  dumb;  my  firiends  cried  'hear 
bim!'  but  there  was  nothing  to  hear.  My  lips,  indeed,  went 
through  the  pantomime  of  articulation,  but  I  was  like  the  unfor- 
tunate fiddler  at  the  fair,  who,  upon  coming  to  strike  up  tlie  solo 
that  was  to  ravish  every  ear,  discovered  that  an  enemy  had  mali- 
ciously soaped  his  bow ;  or  rather  like  poor  Punch  as  I  once  saw 
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him  (and  how  many  like  him  have  I  seen  in  our  old  House  of 
Commons !  but  it  is  dead,  and  let  us  not  disturb  its  ashes)  grimao* 
ing  a  soliloquy,  of  which  his  prompter  behind  had  most  indis- 
creetly neglected  to  administer  the  words.  So  you  see,  sir,  it 
was  not  bom  with  me.  However,  though  my  friends,  even 
Apjohn,  the  most  sanguine  of  them,  despaired  of  me,  the  cacoethea 
loquendi  was  not  to  be  subdued  without  a  struggle.  I  was  for 
the  present  silenced,  but  I  still  attended  our  meetings  with  the 
most  laudable  regularity,  and  even  ventured  to  accompany  the 
others  to  a  more  ambitious  theatre,  *the  Devils  of  Temple  Bar;' 
where  truly  may  I  say,  that  many  a  time  the  Devil's  own  work 
was  going  forward.  Here,  warned  by  fatal  experience  that  a 
man's  powers  may  be  overstrained,  I  at  first  confined  myself  to  a 
simple  *•  ay  or  no,'  and  by  dint  of  practice  and  encouragement, 
brought  my  tongue  to  recite  these  magical  elements  of  parlia- 
mentary eloquence  with  '  such  sound  emphasis  and  good  discre- 
tion,' that  in  a  fortnight's  time  I  had  completed  my  education  for 
the  Irish  senate. 

"Such  was  my  state,  the  popular  throb  just  beginning  to 
revisit  my  heart,  when  a  long  expected  remittance  arrived  from 
Newmarket ;  Apjohn  dined  with  me  that  day,  and  when  the  leg 
of  mutton,  or  rather  the  bone,  was  removed,  we  offered  up  the 
libation  of  an  additional  glass  of  punch  for  the  health  and  length 
of  days  (and  heaven  heard  the  prayer)  of  the  kind  mother  that 
had  remembered  the  necessities  of  her  absent  child.  In  the 
evening  we  had  repaired  to  *  the  Devils.'  One  of  them  was  upon 
bis  legs ;  a  fellow  of  whom  it  was  impossible  to  decide,  whether 
he  was  most  distinguished  by  the  filth  of  his  person  or  by  the 
fiif^ncyof  his  tongue;  just  such  another  as  Harry  Flood 
would  have  called  '  the  highly  gifted  gentleman  with  the  dirty 
cravat  and  greasy  pantaloons.'*      I  found  this  learned  personage 

*  Mr.  Corran  hcrt  aUoded  to  the  celebrated  Mr.  Flood*!  cnetom  of  dletinfoithlnff  the 
■peafceii  at  the  London  Debattng  Societies  hj  each  ladicroae  detcriptlonf  of  their  drees, 
aa  **  tko  sloqiiwt  Mend  to  refonn  In  the  threadbare  coat,**  **  the  able  supporter  of  the 
Bt  ariBistry  wtth  the  new  pair  of  boots/*  Ac.— C. 
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in  the  act  of  calumniating  chronology  by  the  most  preposterous 
anachronisms  (and  as  I  believe,  I  shortly  after  told  him)  traduc- 
ing the  illustrious  dead  by  affecting  a  confidential  intercourse 
with  them,  as  he  would  with  some  nobleman,  his  very  dear  friend^ 
behind  his  back,  who,  if  present,  would  indignantly  repel  the 
imputation  of  so  insulting  an  intimacy.  He  descanted  upon 
Demosthenius,  the  glory  of  the  Roman  forum ;  spoke  of  Tully  as 
the  famous  cotemporary  and  rival  of  Cicero ;  and  in  the  short 
space  of  one  half  hour,  transported  the  straits  of  Marathon  three 
several  times  to  the  plains  of  Thermopylse.  Thinking  that  I 
had  a  right  to  know  something  of  these  matters,  I  looked  at  him 
with  surprise ;  and  whether  it  was  the  money  in  my  pocket,  or 
my  classical  chivalry,  or  most  probably  the  supplemental  tumbler 
of  punch,  that  gave  my  face  a  smirk  of  saucy  confidence,  when 
our  eyes  met,  there  was  something  like  wager  of  battle  in  mine ; 
upon  which  the  erudite  gentleman  instantly  changed  his  invec- 
tives against  antiquity  into  an  invective  against  me,  and  con- 
cluded by  a  few  words  of  friendly  counsel  [horresco  re/ereni)  to 
*  Orator  Mum,^  who  he  doubted  not  possessed  wonderful  talents 
for  eloquence,  although  he  would  recommend  him  to  show  it  in 
future  by  some  more  popular  method  than  his  silence.  I  followed 
his  advice,  and  I  believe  not  entirely  without  efiect ;  for  when 
sitting  down,  I  whispered  my  friend,  that  I  hoped  he  did  not 
think  that  my  dirty  antagonist  had  come  *  quite  clean  off?'  *0n 
the  contrary,  my  dear  fellow,'  said  he,  *  every  one  aroimd  me  is 
declaring  that  it  is  the  first  time  they  ever  saw  him  so  well 
dressed.'  So,  sir,  you  see  that  to  try  the  bird,  the  spur 
must  touch  his  blood.  Yet,  after  all,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
inspiration  of  the  punch,  I  might  have  continued  a  mute  to  this 
hour ;  so  for  the  honor  of  the  art,  let  us  have  another  glass." 

The  speech  which  Mr.  Curran  made  upon  this  occasion  was 
immediately  followed  by  a  more  substantial  reward  than  the 
applauses  of  his  hearers ;  the  debate  was  no  sooner  closed  than 
the  president  of  the  society  dispatched  his  secretary  to  the  eloquent 
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■tranger,  to  solicit  the  honor  of  his  company  to  partake  of  a  cold 
eoQationy  which  proved  to  consbt  of  bread  and  cheese  and  por- 
ter; but  the  public  motives  of  the  invitation  rendered  it  to  the 
guest  the  most  delicious  supper  that  he  had  ever  tasted. 

From  this  time  till  his  final  departure  from  London,  he  was  a 
r^ular  attendant  and  speaker  at  debating  dubs;  an  exercise 
which  he  always  strongly  recommended  to  every  student  of  elo- 
quence, and  to  which  he  attributed  much  of  his  own  skill  and 
fi^ility  in  extemporaneous  debate.  He  never  adopted  or  approved 
of  the  practice  of  conmiitting  to  memory  intended  speeches,  but 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  assisting  his  mind  with  ample  notes  of  the 
leading  topics,  and  trusted  to  the  occasion  for  expression. 

The  society  that  he  latterly  most  frequented  was  the  well-known 
Robin  Hood.  He  also  sometimes  attended  a  meeting  for  the  dis- 
cusBion  of  religious  questions,  which  was  held  on  Sunday  evenings 
at  the  Brown  Bear  in  the  Strand,  and  resorted  to  by  persons  of 
every  persuasion,  and  by  many  who  were  honorary  members  of 
all  fidths.  Whenever  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics  were 
the  subject  of  debate,  he  uniformly  supported  them.  From  his 
zeal  in  their  cause,  and  from  his  dress  (a  brown  surtout  over 
black),  he  was  supposed  by  strangers  to  be  a  young  priest  of  that 
Order,  and  was  known  in  the  club  by  the  name  of  "  the  little  Jesuit 
from  St  Omers."* 

Among  Mr.  Currants  juvenile  productions  was  a  poem  of  some 
length,  written  while  he  was  at  the  Temple ;  it  is  entitled,  "  On 
Friendship,"  and  addressed  to  Mr.  Weston,  of  Newmaricet  When 
we  consider  the  character  of  Mr.  Curran's  oratory,  to  which  an 

*  TIm  Mune  wal  for  Um  •mancIpaUon  of  th«  Roman  OathoUot  which  disUnffolthed  him 
fcr  the  raft  of  hli  life,  produced  tlmiUr  mUUket  among  strangert  upon  Uie  tul^ect  of  hli 
reUfioo.  When  he  was  at  Parlt,  In  1814,  he  accompanied  f ome  Mendf  to  lee  Cardinal 
Wt9€h**  faDerj  of  palntingt.  The  Vrenohman  in  attendance  there  was  a  good  deal 
■Crack  bj  Mr.  C«rran*i  obeerratloni,  and,  upon  the  latter*!  retiring  before  the  others, 
aaked,  with  tome  corioeltj,  who  he  waa.  Ai  toon  as  he  heard  hit  name,  **  Ah  I"  said  be, 
with  gfMi  mrprtMt  ^i«  Tojola  Uea  qa*Il  aTolt  beaneoop  d'eeprlt,  mala,  mon  Dlea  I  Je 
B*«aroi0  ^tmMl^  tovpeonne  que  oa  petit  monaieor  ftit  h  grand  0alkoUqu4  Irkm* 

2* 
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excess  of  fervor  and  imagination  has  been  by  some  imputed  as 
its  imperfection,  we  should  naturally  expect  to  see  those  qualities 
predominating  when  he  found  himself  engaged  in  subjects  to 
which  they  so  peculiarly  belong ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  From 
his  youth  to  his  old  age,  he  was  fond  of  writing  poetry,  and  pro- 
duced a  considerable  quantity;  but  in  little  of  it  do  we  meet  with 
that  sustained  ardour,  with  those  fearless  conceptions,  and  that 
diction  teeming  with  imagery,  which  distinguish  his  other  produc- 
tions. When  he  occupied  himself  with  poetry,  he  appears  to  have 
considered  it  rather  as  a  recreation  to  soothe  himself^  than  as  a 
means  of  exciting  others.  With  the  exception  of  a  very  few 
instances  (which,  however,  prove  his  poetic  capacity,  had  he  anxi- 
ously cultivated  it),  his  verses  are,  in  general,  placid,  familiar,  and 
unaspiring,  seldom  venturing  beyond  expressions  of  established 
form,  and,  for  the  most  part,  contented  with  those  sentiments 
of  obvious  tenderness  to  which  no  mind  of  any  sensibility  is  a 
stranger.  The  opening  of  the  poem  on  Friendship  is  here  inserted, 
for  the  sake  of  the  concluding  image,  which  the  late  Mr.  Fox 
(among  others)  particularly  admired. 

Here,  on  these  banks,  where  many  a  bard  has  song, 
While  Thameft,  in  listening  silence,  flowed  along, 
"Where  friendship's  flame  inspired  the  glowing  verse, 
To  hail  the  triumph,  or  to  monrn  the  hearse  ; 
On  the  same  spot  where  weeping  Thompson  pidd 
The  last  sad  tribute  to  his  Talbot's  shade, 
A  humbler  muse,  by  fond  remembrance  led, 
Bewails  the  absent,  where  he  mourned  the  dead. 
Nor  differ  much  the  subjects  of  the  strain. 
Whether  of  death  or  distance  we  complain  ; 
Whether  we're  sundered  bj  the  final  scene, 
Or  envious  seas  disjoining  roll  between  ; 
Absence,  the  dire  effect,  is  still  the  same, 
And  death  and  distance  differ  but  in  name  : 
Yet  sure  they're  different,  if  the  peaceful  grave 
From  haoQting  thoughts  the  low-laid  tenant  save, 
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While  in  this  breathiDg  death  reflection  livee, 

And  o'er  the  wreck  of  happiness  sorviTes. 

Alas  I  my  friend,  were  Providence  inclined 

(In  unrelenting  wrath  to  human  kind) 

To  take  back  every  blessing  that  she  gave, 

From  the  wide  ruin,  she  would  memory  save, 

Else  would  severest  ills  be  soon  o'erpast, 

Or  kind  oblivion  bury  them  at  last : 

But  Memory^  with  more  than  EgypVs  art, 

Embalming  every  grief  that  wounds  the  heart. 

Sits  at  the  altar  she  hath  rais'd  to  Wo, 

And  feeds  the  source  whence  tears  for  ever  flow. 

In  the  course  of  this  poem,  allusions  are  made  to  the  writer's 
tbture  career  in  public  life ;  and  those  who  have  not  jet  learned 
to  sneer  at  the  mention  of  political  integrity,  will  be  gratified  to 
obeerve  how  completely,  in  the  present  instance,  the  visions  of  the 
poet  were  realized  by  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  man. 

But  in  his  country's  cause,  if  patriot  zeal 

Excite  him,  ardent  for  the  public  weal, 

With  generous  warmth  to  stem  corruption's  rage, 

And  prop  the  fall  of  aa  abandoned  age, 

Bold  in  the  senate,  he  confronts  the  band 

Of  willing  slaves  that  sell  their  native  land ; 

And,  when  the  mitred  hireling  would  persuade 

That  chains  for  man  by  Heaven's  high  will  were  madOj 

Or  hoary  jurist,  in  perversion  wise, 

Would  sap  the  laws,  and  on  their  ruin  rise, 

While  the  mute  'squire  and  Btar-enamour'd  bean 

Are  base  in  all  they  cancan  "  ay  "  or  "  no  I" 

With  equal  scorn  he  views  the  venal  train, 

And  sordid  bribe  that  such  a  tribe  can  gain. 

And  a  little  further  on : 

But  if  opprenion  lord  it  o'er  the  land. 
And  force  alone  can  lawless  force  withstand, 
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Fearless  he  follows  where  bis  coantrj  calls. 
And  lives  with  freedom,  or  with  glory  falls ; 
He  gives  that  shackle  he  disdains  to  wear, 
For  endless  fame,  nor  thinks  the  purchase  dear. 

This  may  not  be  very  good  poetry,  but  it  evinces,  what  is  more 
honorable  to  the  writer,  and  what  was  in  those  days  of  more  value 
to  Ireland  than  good  poetry,  an  indignant  sense  of  her  condition, 
and  an  impatience  to  redress  it.  It  will  hereafter  appear  how  far 
he  fulfilled  the  engagements  of  his  youth. 

From  the  above  and  similar  productions,*  and  from  the  indica- 
tions of  talent  that  his  ordinary  conversation  afforded,  great  hopes 
were  now  entertained  of  him.  According  to  all  the  accounts  of 
those  who  knew  him  at  this  time,  his  colloquial  powers  were  even 
then  of  a  very  high  order.  Having  no  hereditary  fortune  or 
powerful  connections  on  which  to  depend,  and  having  embraced 
an  ambitious  and  hazardous  profession,  where,  without  the  reputa- 
tion of  superior  ability,  there  was  little  prospect  of  success,  he 
appears  to  have  habitually  exerted  himself  upon  every  occasion  to 
substantiate  his  claims,  and  justify  his  choice.  The  following 
judgment  was  passed  upon  him,  at  this  period,  by  his  future 
father-in-law,  Dr.  Richard  Creagh,  of  Newmarket,  a  scholar  and  a 
man  of  cultivated  taste,  whose  prediction,  in  the  present  instance, 
has  been  so  completely  verified.  After  mentioning,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  the  future  ornament  of  the  Irish  bar,  as  "  a  young  man  of 
this  town,  one  Jack  Curran,"  he  proceeds,  **take  his  character 
from  me.  He  possesses  a  good  understanding;  is  an  excellent 
scholar;  has  some  taste,  and,  for  his  years,  I  think,  a  tolerable 
judgment ;  has  unconmaon  abilities ;  is  a  proficient  in  music ;  has 
received  an  university  education ;  is  now  preparing  for  the  bar,  for 

*  Dorinf  Uie  two  yean  that  preceded  hii  ftdmlMlon  to  the  bar,  he  wrote,  betldei  the 
poem  of  "  Friendship,'*  **  Linei  opon  yiaiUnf  the  Cave  of  Pope,"  aod  "  Unee  open  the 
polsonloff  a  stream  at  Vrenchay  "  (where  he  had  been  drlren  bj  fool  winds,  in  one  of 
his  passages  from  England  to  Ireland),  which  he  composed  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
his  gratitude  to  a  famUj  of  that  place,  who  had  given  him  a  very  hospitable  recep- 
tion.—0. 
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winch  profeoBioii  he  poosooooo  extraordinary  talents,  and  will  disap- 
point all  his  friends  if  he  does  not  distinguish  himself  there.  As 
£ur  as  I  can  observe,  he  seems  to  be  extremely  cheerful  and  good- 
natured,  and  is  remarkable  pleasant  in  conversation.*^* 

In  a  letter  of  about  the  same  date  from  one  of  Mr.  Curran's 
earliest  friends,  Mr.  Hudson,f  we  find  similar  expectations  prevail ; 
alluding  to  the  melancholy  that  ran  through  a  letter  he  had  just 
received  from  the  other,  he  says — ^  Consider,  now  and  then,  Jack, 
what  you  are  destined  for ;  and  never,  even  in  yoiu*  distresses,  draw 
consolation  from  so  mean  a  thought,  as  that  your  abilities  may  one 
day  render  your  circumstances  easy  or  affluent ;  but  that  you  may 
one  day  have  it  in  your  power  to  do  justice  to  the  wronged,  to 
wipe  the  tear  from  the  widow  or  orphan,  will  afford  the  satis&o- 
tion  that  is  worthy  of  a  man.** 

It  would  be  injustice  to  suppress  another  passage.  Having  a 
tittle  before  chided  his  friend  for  neglecting  to  inform  him  of  the 
slate  of  his  finances,  Mr.  Hudson  goes  on,  "  I  think  I  shall  be  a 
man  of  no  small  fame  to-morrow  or  next  day,  and  though  'tis  but 

•  Doctor  Qreagh  wm  &  pbTticUo,  and  a  member  of  «  rery  respectable  fkmnj  of  Uut 
BAOM  In  the  coonty  of  Cork.  Mach  of  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  had  been  passed  on  the 
Oaotlaeat,  vbere  be  had  mixed  In  the  sorlet  j  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  talent ;  bat 
h$  aeed  often  to  dedart  that,  neither  abroad  nor  at  borne,  had  he  ever  met  so  delightful  a 
coaopanloa  as  "  yonng  Jack  Curran ;"  yet,  the  conrersatlon  of  the  latter  was  not,  at  this 
time,  what  It  sobseqoentlj  became.  It  was  MX  of  rlraeltj  and  of  anecdotes,  to  which  ho 
M«U  fire  an  extraordinary  degree  of  dramatic  effect;  bat  it  had  not,  as  at  a  later  period, 
tlMoe  Incessant  and  magical  transitions  from  the  most  comic  trains  of  thooght  to  the 
deepest  pathos,  which  were  for  erer  bringing  a  tear  to  the  eye,  before  the  smile  was  off 
Ike  Up ;  nar  that  sarprUng  control  orer  all  the  mysteries  of  language,  which  he  acqnired 
by  his  snbseqnent  habits  of  extemporaneous  speaking.  Dr.  Creagh  was  a  determined 
Whig,  and  had,  no  donbt,  an  infiaence  In  ooQflrming  the  political  inoilnatlons  of  his  son- 
in-law.  It  was  also  ftrom  Dr.  Creagh,  who  had  spent  soTeral  yearn  In  France,  and  was  an 
exeeOent  French  scholar,  that  Mr.  Gurran  derived  much  of  his  early  taste  for  the  language 
and  Dteratore  of  that  country .—C 

t  Mr.  Edward  Hodsoa,  for  a  long  coarse  of  years  the  most  eminent  denUst  tn  Ireland,— 0. 
He  b«IU  a  beantifol  mansion  near  Dublin,  and  asked  Curran  what  order  of  arehitec- 
tore  he  should  adopt.  Gaily  smiling  at  the  dentist,  the  wit  replied,  "  The  TVxslvan,  of 
eoarse.**  In  alhuion  to  this,  Hudson  was  commonly  spoken  of,  familiarly,  as  The  Grand 
BiiN  of  TiMk«aay  ;**  and  when  bia  nephew  entered  tha  military  serrtoe  of  a  foreign  coon- 
try,  Ovran  saU  that  the  yoong  man's  ilrtt  engagement  would  naturally  be  the  BatUe  of 
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the  £une  of  a  dentist,  yet  if  that  of  an  honest  man  is  added  to  it, 
I  shall  not  be  unhappy.  Write  speedily  to  me,  and  if  you  are  in 
want,  think  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  my  fortunes — believe  me 
I  shall  never  think  I  make  a  better  use  of  my  possessions  than 
when  such  a  friend  as  Jack  can  assist  me  in  their  uses."  The 
amiable  and  respectable  writer  of  the  above  still  lives  [1819],  and 
if  the  union  of  the  two  characters,  to  which,  in  his  youth,  he 
aspired,  could  confer  happiness,  he  has  been  completely  happy. 

Many  other  proofs  might  be  added  (were  it  necessary)  to  show 
that  Mr.  Curran  was,  even  at  this  period,  considered  as  much  more 
than  an  ordinary  man ;  that  he  had  already  obtained  a  very  high 
degree  of  estimation  in  the  opinions  of  every  person  of  discern- 
ment who  knew  him.  To  be  r^arded  as  an  object  of  admiration 
and  of  hope  by  the  immediate  circle  of  his  friends,  is,  indeed,  no 
more  than  happens  to  every  young  man  of  any  intellectual  pre- 
tenmons ;  but  to  Mr.  Curran's  honour  it  should  not  be  overlooked, 
that  the  friends  who  entertained  such  sentiments  towards  him 
were,  all  of  them,  those  whose  zeal  and  approbation  he  had  won 
£oT  himself  by  his  own  character  and  talents ;  nor  was  a  mere 
general  respect  for  the  latter  the  only  feeling  that  united  them  with 
him — they  all  appear  to  have  been  animated  by  the  most  anxious 
and  affectionate  attachment  to  his  person.  Their  letters  to  him 
aboimd  with  expressions  of  more  than  usual  endeaiment,  with 
offers  of  pecuniary  supplies,  and  many  other  unequivocal  demon- 
strations of  the  extreme  value  in  which  they  held  him.  At  this 
period  of  life  he  used  to  pass  considerable  intervals  of  time  at  his 
native  village,  where  he  always  entered,  with  the  most  good- 
natured  vivacity,  into  all  the  little  parties  and  interests  of  the 
place.  He,  whose  lofty  and  independent  spirit  was  a  few  years 
after  to  bring  upon  him  tlie  charge  of  "  lecturing  the  Privy  Coun- 
cU,"*  was  in  his  social  intercourse  so  little  fastidious  or  assuming, 
that  he  could  find  abundant  amusement  among  the  harmless  wits 
and  politicians  of  an  obscure  little  town.    Nor  were  these  mere 

*  An  McpreMioii  of  Lord  OUre*i.    The  whole  scene  la  glren  here&fter.^O. 
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temporary  feelings,  adopted  for  convenience,  and  as  evanescent  as 
the  occasions  that  excited  them — all  his  impulses  were  intensely 
social,  and,  whether  present  or  abeent,  his  heart  was  still  in  the 
midst  of  the  friends  and  companions  that  he  loved.  His  letters 
from  the  Temple  abound  with  proofs  of  these  amiable  propensi- 
ties ;  in  none  of  them  is  the  Newmarket  circle  omitted ;  he  dedi- 
cates a  portion  of  every  day  to  thinking  of  them,  and  of  every 
letter  to  inquiries  after  their  health  and  fortunes.  This  unpretend- 
ing &cility  of  manners,  showing  how  little  natural  the  alliance 
between  superiority  of  intellect  and  austere^^8s  of  demeanour, 
continued  ever  after  prominent  in  his  character;  and  from  the 
event  we  may  learn  that  such  cheerftil,  conciliating,  and  sympa- 
thising habits  are  the  surest  road  to  lasting  friendships.  Of  these, 
few  persons  ever  enjoyed  more — the  greater  nimiber  have  gone 
where  he  has  followed — still  a  few,  and  among  them  some  of  his 
earliest  friends,  survive ;  and  it  is  no  less  honourable  to  their  con- 
stancy than  to  his  memory,  that  the  same  men,  who,  more  than 
ferty  years  ago,  were  cheering  his  efforts,  and  admitting  him  to 
their  affections,  are,  at  this  day,  with  unabated  ardour,  mourning 
hia  losB  and  cherishing  his  feme. 

The  despondency  which  Mr.  Currants  generous  correspondent 
has  just  been  seen  so  anxious  to  alleviate  was  not  merely  casual. 
Notwithstanding  the  liveliness  of  his  conversation,  from  which  a 
stranger  would  have  supposed  that  his  spirits  never  knew  depres- 
aon,  he  was  all  his  life  subject  to  visitations  of  constitutional 
melancholy,  which  the  most  ordinary  accidents  excited  and  embit- 
tered; even  at  this  early  time  it  may  be  observed  constantly 
breaking  out  in  his  communications  to  his  friends.  After  having 
passed  the  long  vacation  of  1774  with*  his  frunily  in  Ireland,  he 
thus  writes  to  one  of  them  upon  his  return  to  London : 

"Apjohn  and  I  arrived  in  London  about  eight  o'clock  on 
Thursday.  When  I  was  set  down,  and  threw  myself  into  a  box 
in  the  next  coffee-house  to  me,  I  think  I  never  felt  so  strangely  in 
my  Hfe.    The  struggle  it  cost  me  to  leave  Ireland,  and  the  pain 
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of  leaving  it  as  I  did,  had  been  hurried  into  a  sort  of  numbness 
by  the  exertion  of  such  an  effort,  and  a  certain  exclusion  of 
thought,  which  is  often  the  consequence  of  a  strong  agitation  of 
mind:  the  hurry  also  of  the  journey  might  in  some  measure 
have  contributed  to  soothe  for  a  moment  these  uneasy  sensations. 
But  the  exertion  was  now  over,  the  hurry  was  past ;  the  barriers 
between  me  and  reflection  now  gave  way,  and  left  me  to  be  over- 
whelmed in  the  torrent;  all  the  diflBculties  I  had  encountered, 
the  happy  moments  I  had  lately  passed,  all  now  rushed  in  upon 
my  mind,  in  melancholy  succession,  and  engrossed  the  pang  in 
their  turn. 

Revolviug  in  his  altered  soul 

The  varioos  tarns  of  chance  below, 
And  now  and  then  a  sigh  he  stole, 

And  tears  began  to  flow. 

^At  length  I  roused  myself  from  this  mournful  reverie,  and, 
after  writing  a  few  words  to  Newmarket,  set  out  in  search  of  some 
of  my  old  acquaintance.  I  sought  them  sorrowing,  but  there  was 
not  even  one  to  be  found ;  they  had  either  changed  their  abodes 
or  were  in  the  country.  How  trivial  a  vexation  can  wound  a 
mind  that  is  once  depressed !  Even  this  little  disappointment, 
though  it  was  of  no  consequence,  though  it  could  not  surprise 
me,  yet  had  the  power  to  afflict  me,  at  least  to  add  to  my  other 
mortifications.  I  could  not  help  being  grieved  at  considering  how 
much  more  important  changes  may  happen  even  in  a  shorter 
time ;  how  the  dearest  hopes  and  most  favorite  projects  of  the 
heart  may  flourish,  and  flatter  us  with  gaudy  expectations  for  a 
moment,  and  then,  suddenly  disappearing,  leave  us  to  lament  over 
our  wretchedness  and  our  credulity.  Pleased  with  the  novelty 
of  the  word,  we  fasten  eagerly  on  the  bauble,  till  satiated  with 
enjoyment,  or  disgusted  with  disappointment,  we  resign  it  with 
contempt  The  world,  in  general,  follows  our  example,  and  we 
are  soon  thrown  aside,  like  baubles,  in  our  turn.  And  yet,  dreary 
as  the  prospect  is,  it  is  no  smidl  consolation  to  be  attached  to, 
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and  to  be  asBured  of  the  attachment  of  some  worthy  affectionate 
souls,  where  we  may  find  a  friendly  refuge  from  the  rigours  of  our 
destiny ;  to  have  even  one  congenial  bosom  on  which  the  poor 
afflicted  spirit  may  repose,  which  will  feelingly  participate  our 
joys  or  our  sorrows,  and  with  equal  readiness  catch  pleasure  from 
oar  successes,  or  strive  to  alleviate  the  anguish  of  disappoint- 
ment" 

In  another  letter,  written  a  few  weeks  after,  the  same  unfortu- 
nate sensibility  is  more  strikingly  exemplified,  and  more  vigor- 
ously expressed.  In  one  passage  we  clearly  recognise  the  pecu- 
liarities of  his  subsequent  style. 

**  I  this  day  left  my  lodgings ;  the  people  were  so  very  uAruly 
that  I  could  stay  no  longer ;  I  am  now  at  No.  4,  in  St  Martin's 
Street,  Leicester  Fields,  not  faa  from  my  former  residence.  You 
will  perhaps  smile  at  the  weakness,  yet  I  must  confess  it ;  never 
did  I  feel  myself  so  spiritless,  so  woe-begone,  as  when  I  was  pre- 
paring for  the  removal  I  had  settled  myself  with  an  expectation 
of  remaining  till  I  should  finally  depart  for  Ireland ;  I  was  now 
leaving  it  before  that  period,  and  my  spirits  sunk  into  a  mixture 
of  peevishness  and  despondence  at  the  disappointment  I  had 
emptied  the  desk  belonging  to  the  lodgings  of  my  few  moveables, 
which  I  collected  in  a  heap  on  the  floor,  and  prepared  to  dispose 
of  in  my  little  trunk.  Good  heavens  I  in  how  many  various 
parts,  and  by  how  many  various  ways  may  the  poor  human  heart 
he  wounded !  Is  it  that  even  Philosophy  cannot  so  completely 
plunge  her  children  in  the  waters  of  wisdom,  that  an  heel,  at  least, 
will  not  be  left  vulnerable,  and  exposed  to  the  danger  of  an 
arrow!  Is  the  fable  equally  applicable  to  the  mind  as  to  the 
body  I  And  is  all  our  finnness  and  intrepidity  founded  ulti- 
mately on  our  weakness  and  our  foibles  ?  May  all  our  giant  for- 
titude be  BO  lulled  into  slumber,  as,  ere  it  awakes,  to  be  chained  to 
the  ground  by  a  few  Lilliputian  grievances,  and  held  immoveably 
by  such  slender  fetters  f  Why  else  shall  we  be  unaccountably 
depreased  ?    To  leave  the  friends  of  my  heart,  to  tear  myself 
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from  their  last  affecting  farewell,  to  turn  my  £Eu:e  to  a  distant 
r^on,  separated  from  them  by  mountains,  and  oceans,  and  tem- 
pests ;  to  endure  all  this  with  something  like  calmness,  and  yet  to 
feel  pain  at  changing  from  one  street  to  another !  Strange  incon- 
sistence !  and  yet  so  it  was.  I  proceeded  very  slowly  to  fill  the 
trunk.  I  could  not  please  myself  in  the  packing.  Some  letters 
now  presented  themselves ;  I  could  not  put  them  in  without  read- 
ing. At  length  I  made  an  end  to  the  work,  and  fell  into  another 
reverie;  I  called  to  mind  my  first  acquaintance  with  my  little 
trunk ;  I  industriously  hunted  my  memory  for  every  thing  that 
any  way  related  to  it,  and  gave  my  recollection  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  being  so  successful  in  making  me  miserable.  At  length 
I  got  it  behind  Tom  Gess,  and  saw  poor  Tom  edging  forward  to 
avoid  its  jolting,  and  longing  to  be  relieved  from  his  durance.  I  saw 
it  embark:  over  how  many  billows  was  it  wafted,  from  Cork  to  Bris- 
tol, over  how  many  miles  from  Bristol  to  London !  And  how 
small  a  portion  of  that  dist&nce  must  it  measure  back  to-day  1  And 
must  I  be  equally  slow  in  my  return  ?  With  such  sensations  I  left 
Mr.TumerX  perhaps  as  completely  miserable  as  any  man  in  London.^ 
Of  some  of  his  occupations,  he  gives  the  following  account : 
"  As  to  my  amusements,  they  are  very  few.  Since  I  wrote  last, 
I  went  to  one  play.  I  commonly  spend  even  more  time  at  home, 
than  I  can  employ  in  reading  of  an  improving  and  amusing  kind.* 
As  I  live  near  the  Park,  I  walk  there  some  time  every  day.  I 
sometimes  find  entertainment  in  visiting  the  diversity  of  eating- 
places  with  which  this  town  abounds.  Here  every  coal-porter  is 
a  politician,  and  vends  his  maxims  in  public  with  all  the  impor- 
tance of  a  man  who  thinks  he  is  exerting  himself  for  the  public 
service :  he  claims  the  privilege  of  looking  as  wise  as  possible,  and 

*  Mr.  &irrAn*8  cotemporariei  at  th«  Teoiple  hare  confirmed  hii  own  accooot  of  hit 
habits  at  that  period.  He  rose  rerj  early,  studied  till  be  was  exhausted,  and  then  went 
out  In  search  of  his  fellow  students,  with  whom  he  passed  the  interval  till  the  CTening, 
when  thej  all  generaUj  repaired  to  anj  debating  soctetj  that  was  open.  Daring  hU 
second  jear  at  the  Temple,  he  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  in  the  courts  of 
law.--0. 
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of  talidng  as  load,  of  damning  the  ministrj,  and  abusing  the  king, 
with  less  reserve  than  he  would  his  own  equal.  Yet,  little  as  these 
poor  people  understand  of  the  liberty  they  contend  so  warmly  for, 
or  of  the  measures  they  rail  against,  it  reconciles  one  to  their 
absurdity,  by  considering  that  they  are  happy  at  so  small  an 
expense  as  being  ridiculous;  and  they  certainly  receive  more 
pleasure  from  the  power  of  abusing,  than  they  would  from  the 
r^rmation  of  what  they  condenm.  I  take  the  more  satisfsustion 
in  this  kind  of  company,  as,  while  it  diverts  me,  it  has  the  addi- 
tional reconmiendation  of  reconciling  economy  with  amusement 

"  Another  portion  of  time  I  have  set  apart  every  day  for  think- 
ing of  my  absent  friends.  Though  this  is  a  duty  that  does  not 
give  much  trouble  to  many,  I  have  been  obliged  to  confine  it,  or 
endeavour  to  confine  it,  within  proper  bounds :  I  have,  therefore, 
made  a  resolution  to  avoid  any  reflections  of  this  sort,  except  in 
their  allotted  season,  that  is,  immediately  after  dinner.  I  am  then 
in  a  tranquil,  happy  humour,  and  I  increase  that  happiness  by 
presenting  to  my  fancy  those  I  love  in  the  most  advantageous 
point  of  view :  so  that  however  severely  I  treat  them  when  they 
intrude  in  the  morning,  I  make  them  ample  amends  in  the  even- 
ing ;  I  then  assure  myself  that  they  are  twice  as  agreeable,  and  as 
wise  and  as  good  as  they  really  are." 

The  conclusion  of  this  letter  shall  be  given,  if  not  for  the  sake 
of  the  incidents,  at  least  to  show  the  writer^s  sensibility  to  any 
pathetic  occurrence  that  fell  in  his  way. 

**!  have  lately  made  two  acquaintances;  one  a  Frenchman, 
Dr.  Du  Garreau ;  the  other  is  a  German,  Mr.  Skell,  for  whom  I 
am  indebted  to  the  doctor.  With  this  latter  I  am  not  yet  much 
acquainted ;  the  former  is  really  a  man  of  understanding,  and,  I 
believe,  of  worth :  he  is  the  son  of  an  advocate  in  Paris,  and  prac- 
tised there  himself  as  a  physician,  for  some  time.  He  had  con- 
odved  an  affection  for  a  young  lady  with  wl^om  the  diflerence  of 
their  religion  prevented  his  union  at  home ;  but,  alas !  I  believe 
love  is  of  no  particular  sect ;  at  least  so  the  lady  seemed  to  think, 
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for  she  quitted  France  with  him,  and  took  his  honour  as  thd 
security  for  his  adhering  to  a  ceremony  performed  between  them 
in  Holland.  After  three  or  four  years'  residence  in  Amsterdam, 
where  I  suppose  his  practice  was  not  considerable,  he  brought  his 
wife  and  child  to  England,  last  November.  She  survived  the 
journey  but  a  few  weeks,  and  left  the  poor  man  surrounded  by 
every  distress.  His  friends  have  pressed  him  to  return ;  but  he  is 
determined,  at  all  events,  to  remain  in  Englaj^d,  rather  than  carry 
his  daughter  to  a  country  where  she  would  not  be  considered  as 
legitimate.  Rouelle  had  hinted  to  me  that  there  was  something 
singular  in  his  fortune,  but  I  did  not  know  the  particulars  till  a 
few  days  since,  that  I  break&sted  with  him.  He  had  taken  his 
little  child  on  his  knee,  and,  after  trifling  with  her  for  a  few 
moments,  burst  into  tears.  Such  an  emotion  could  not  but  exdte, 
as  well  as  justify,  some  share  of  curiosity.  The  poor  doctor 
looked  as  if  he  were  conscious  I  felt  for  him,  and  his  heart  was 
too  full  to  conceal  his  affliction.  He  kissed  his  little  orphan,  as 
he  called  her,  and  then  endeavoured  to  acquaint  me  with  the 
lamentable  detail.  It  was  the'  hardest  story  in  the  world  to  be 
told  by  a  man  of  delicacy.  He  felt  all  the  difliculties  of  it ;  he 
had  many  things  to  palliate,  some  that  wanted  to  be  justified ;  he 
seemed  fully  sensible  of  this,  yet  checked  himself  when  he  slided 
into  anything  like  defence.  I  could  perceive  the  conflict  shifting 
the  colours  on  his  cheek,  and  I  could  not  but  pity  him  and  admire 
him  for  such  an  embarrassment.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  his  dis- 
tresses, he  sometimes  assumes  all  the  gaiety  of  a  Frenchman,  and 
is  a  very  entertaining  fellow.  These  are  the  occasions  on  which 
we  are  almost  justified  in  repining  at  the  want  of  affluence ;  to 
relieve  such  an  heart  from  part  of  its  affliction,  surely,  for  such  a 
purpose,  it  is  not  ambitious  to  wish  for  riches." 

One  more  of  his  letters,  in  this  year,  shall  be  introduced,  as 
characteristic  of  his  mind.  The  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed, 
a  gentleman  of  the  most  amiable  and  respected  character,  has  sur- 
vived the  writer,  but  his  name  is,  at  his  own  request,  reluctantly 
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omitt^  The  friendship  of  which  the  comroencement  of  thifl 
letter  contains  a  proo^  continued  without  diminution  to  the  day 
of  Mr.  Currants  death. 

**My  Dear  Dick: — 

"Your  packet  was  one  of  the  most  seasonable,  on  every 
account  As  I  think  I  mentioned  to  you  when  I  should  repay  this 
kindness,  in  my  last,  I  need  not  repeat  it  here.  I  hope  you  do  n't 
expect  any  news  from  me ;  if  you  did,  I  would  be  under  a  neces- 
sity of  disappointing  you.  Unfortunately,  I  have  no  gratification 
in  seeing  high  houses  or  tall  steeples,  no  ear  to  be  ravished  by 
barrel-organs,  no  public  anxiety  or  private  importance  by  which 
vanity  might  lay  hold  on  me,  no  fine  clothes,  no  abundance  of 
money,  to  recommend  me  to  the  deity  of  pleasure.  What,  then, 
can  a  poor  devil  like  me  either  see  or  hear  that  is  worth  commu- 
nicating to  a  friend  1  In  truth,  I  think  I  am  nearly  the  same  man 
T  ever  was ;  afiecting  to  look  wise,  and  to  talk  wise,  and  exhaust- 
ing most  lavishly  on  looking  and  talking,  the  wisdom  that  a  better 
economist  would  reserve  for  acting.  And  yet,  Dick,  perhaps  tins 
is  natural ;  perhaps  we  are  mistaken  when  we  wonder  at  finding 
frugality,  or  even  avarice,  on  such  good  terms  with  afiSuence,  and 
extravagance  inseparable  from  poverty.  In  both  cases,  they  are 
effects  that  flow  naturally  from  their  causes.  They  are  the  gen- 
uine issue  of  their  respective  parents;  who,  to  own  the  truth, 
cherish  and  preserve  their  offspring  with  a  care  truly  parental,  and 
un&ilingly  successful.  T  is  just  so  in  wisdom,  and,  on  the  same 
principle,  the  man  who  has  but  a  very  small  share  of  wisdom 
(like  him  whose  purse  is  equally  shallow)  squanders  it  away  on 
every  silly  occasion ;  he  thinks  it  too  trifling  to  be  worth  hoarding 
against  emergencies  of  moment :  but  a  very  wise  man,  or  a  very 
rich  man,  acts  in  a  manner  diametrically  opposite  to  this.  When 
the  one  has  ranged  his  sentiments  and  marshalled  his  maxims, 
and  the  other  computed  his  tens  of  thousands,  the  symmetry  of 
their  Uboiurt  would  be  destroyed  should  a  single  dogma  escape  to 
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the  bannen  of  unwueness,  or  a  single  guinea  take  its  flight  to 
supply  an  extravagance.-  Each  atom  of  the  aggregate  is  held  fast 
by  its  gravitation  to  the  whole  mass ;  hence  the  fool  is  prodigal  of 
his  little  wisdom,  and  the  sixpence  departs  in  peace  from  the 
pocket  where  it  is  not  troubled  with  the  ceremony  of  bidding 
adieu  to  another.  If  any  chance  should  make  me  master  of  some 
enormous  treasure,  I  would  not  despair  of  finding  out  its  value ; 
and  if  experience,  and  the  industry  of  my  own  folly,  shall  reap  a 
harvest  of  prudence,  I  will  make  you  wonder  at  my  care  in  drying 
it  for  use.  I  will  regale  myself  in  my  old  age  with  the  spirit  of 
it,  and  dispense  the  small  tea  to  those  who  may  have  occasion 
for  it" 

During  Mr.  Curran's  attendance  at  the  Temple,  the  society  in 
which  he  mixed  was  almost  exclusively  that  of  lus  Irish  fellow- 
students.  He  was  at  that  time  too  unknown  to  have  access  to  the 
circle  of  literature  or  fsuhion,  and  it  was  perhaps  fortunate  for 
him  that  his  obscurity  saved  him  from  those  scenes  where  he 
might  have  contracted  the  dangerous  ambition  of  soaring  when 
he  should  have  been  learning  to  fly.  Of  the  celebrated  persons 
then  in  London,  he  used  to  mention  that  he  had  seen  Goldsmith 
once  at  a  coffee-house,  Garrick  (whom  he  recollected  with 
enthusiasm)  two  or  three  times  upon  the  stage,  and  Lord  Mans- 
field, whose  dignified  appearance  made  a  very  solemn  impression 
upon  him,  upon  the  bench.  The  only  man  of  any  eminence 
that  he  came  into  personal  contact  with  was  Macklin,  the  actor, 
and  the  origin  of  their  acquaintance  was  rather  singular. 

After  Mr.  Curran  had  concluded  his  terms,  he  was  detained  for 
some  time  in  London  in  expectation  of  a  remittance  fi^m  Ireland, 
without  which  he  could  neither  discharge  his  arrears  at  his  lodg- 
ings, nor  return  to  his  own  country.  At  length,  just  as  his  purse 
had  attained  "  the  last  stage  of  inanition,"  he  received  a  bill  of 
exchange  upon  a  banking-house  in  Lombard-street:  without 
stopping  to  examine  the  bill  minutely,  he  flew  to  present  it;  but 
the  banker  soon  discovered  that  a  necessary  indorsement  was 
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omitted,  and  of  coarse  refused  to  pay  it.  Of  the  scene  upon  this 
occasion,  as  it  took  place  across  the  counter,  his  own  constema- 
ticm  at  the  dreadful  tidings,  and  the  banker's  insensibility  to  his 
distress,  his  solemn  and  repeated  protestations  that  the  bill  came 
from  the  mast  respectable  merchant  in  the  butter  trade  at  Cork, 
and  the  wary  dtizen^s  marked  distrust  of  all  that  was  Irish,  Mr. 
Curran  used  to  give  a  most  dramatic  and  luxurious  description. 
Having  left  the  banker's,  and  being  without  a  shilling  in  his 
pocket,  he  strolled  into  St.  James'  Park,  where  he  remained 
during  his  usual  dinner  hour,  considering  the  means  of  relieving 
himself  from  his  present  necessity ;  but  after  long  reflection,  he 
could  only  come  to  one  certain  conclusion,  that  the  misfortime 
could  never  have  happened  more  ino{^rtuneIy,  every  one  of  his 
Irish  friends,  to  whom  alone  he  could  have  applied,  having 
quitted  London,  leaving  him  behind,  awaiting  this  remittance. 

As  he  sat  upon  one  of  the  benches,  exhausted  with  devising 
expedients,  he  b^an  to  whistle  a  melancholy  old  Irish  air ;  an 
old  gentleman  seated  at  the  other  end  (it  was  Macklin)  started  at 
the  well-known  sounds. 

**  Pray,  sir,"  said  the  stranger,  "  may  I  venture  to  ask  where 
you  learned  that  tune  f 

"  Indeed,  sir,''  replied  the  whistler,  in  the  meek  and  courteous 
tone  of  a  spirit  which  affliction  had  softened,  ^  indeed  you  may, 
sir ;  I  learned  it  in  my  native  country,  in  Ireland." 

^But  how  comes  it,  sir,  that  at  this  hour,  while  other  people 
are  dining,  you  continue  here,  whistling  old  Irish  airs  f" 

"Alas!  sir,  I  too  have  been  in  the  habit  of  dining  of  late,  but 
to^y,  my  money  being  all  gone,  and  my  credit  not  yet  arrived,  I 
am  even  forced  to  come  and  dine  upon  a  whistle  in  the  park." 

Struck  by  the  mingled  despondence  and  playfulness  of  this 
confession,  the  benevolent  veteran  exclaimed,  "Courage,  yoimg 
man!  I  think  I  can  see  that  you  deserve  better  fare;  come 
along  with  me,  and  you  shall  have  it" 

About  ten  years  after  this  interview  Macklin  came  to  Dublin : 
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Mr.  Carran,  who  in  the  interval  had  risen  to  eminence,  was 
invited  one  evening  to  a  party  where  the  actor  waa  one  of  the 
company ;  they  were  presented  to  each  other,  but  Macklin  foiled 
to  recognize  in  the  now  celebrated  advocate  and  orator,  the 
distressed  student  in  St.  James'  Park.  Mr.  Curran,  perceivin^j: 
this,  abstained  for  the  moment  from  claiming  any  acquaintance ; 
but  he  contrived  in  a  little  time  to  introduce  a  conversation  upon 
the  acts  of  kindness  and  hospitality  which  Irishmen  so  generally 
receive  abroad  from  such  of  their  countrymen  as  they  may  chance 
to  meet ;  as  a  proof  of  which,  he  began  to  relate  what  had  hap- 
pened to  himself  and  proceeded  to  give  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
scene,  and  (suppressing  the  name)  of  the  generous  old  man  who 
had  befriended  him  in  a  land  of  strangers.  A  glow  of  recoUeo- 
tion  was  soon  observed  upon  the  player's  countenance ;  fie  started, 
and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  speaker,  "  If  my  memory  foils  me 
not,  sir,"  said  he,  "  we  have  met  before  ?"  "  Yes,  Mr.  Macklin," 
replied  Mr.  Curran,  taking  his  hand,  ^  indeed  we  haive  met ;  and 
though  upon  that  occasion  you  were  only  performing  upon  a 
private  theatre,  let  me  assure  you,  that  (to  adopt  the  words  of 
a  high  judicial  personage,  which  you  have  heard  before)  you  never 
acted  better:'* 

Before  dismissing  this  period  of  Mr.  Curran's  history,  a  few 
words  may  be  added  upon  the  subject  of  the  studies,  and  intelleo* 
tual  habits  of  his  early  days ;  for,  in  consequence  of  his  not  hav- 
ing devoted  much  time  in  his  latter  years  to  books,  and  still  more 
from  the  great  predominance  of  imagination  over  learning,  to  be 
observed  in  all  the  productions  of  his  mind,  an  opinion  has  gene- 
rally prevailed  that  his  reading  was  extremely  circumscribed,  and 
that  he  was,  from  taste  or  by  constitution,  intolerant  of  any  regu- 
lar application.    If  such  were  the  foot,  notwithstanding  the  dan- 


•  Theae  wordi  Were  addrened  from  the  bench  hf  Lord  IfAiitfleld  to  Mr.  MaekUa,  to 
mark  hie  Approbation  of  the  liberal  conduct  of  the  latter  in  a  caose  to  which  he  wai  a 
party,  and  which  waa  tf  led  before  his  lordship  in  1774.  The  proceedings  in  that  ioterett- 
tng  ease  are  ffren  at  length  in  Kirkman's  }li^  of  If adkUn.— 0. 
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ger  of  the  example,  it  still  would  not  be  denied ;  the  indolent 
should  have  all  the  benefit  or  all  the  mischief  of  such  a  precedent; 
but,  in  truth,  Mr.  Curran  never  was  a  mere  gifted  idler.  He 
might  not,  indeed,  have  been  always  found  with  a  book  before 
him,  he  might  not  have  been  nominally  a  severe  student,  but  for 
the  course  <Jf  forty  years  he  kept  his  faculties  in  perpetual  exer- 
cise ;  and  if  all  that  he  created  in  public,  or  in  the  society  of  his 
friends,  had  been  composed  in  the  retirement  of  the  closet,  it 
would  have  scarcely  been  asserted  that  idleness  was  the  habit  of 
his  mind. 

In  his  youth  he  was  a  formal  student,  to  a  greater  extent  than 
is  generally  supposed.  Before  he  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  when  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  independent  of  his  classical 
acquirements,  which  have  never  been  doubted,  his  acquaintance 
with  general  literature  was  hv  from  inconsiderable ;  he  was  per- 
fectly &miliar  with  all  the  most  popular  of  the  English  poets,  his- 
torians, and  speculative  writers.  He  had,  at  the  same  age,  with 
little  assbtance  but  that  of  books,  acquired  more  than  a  common 
knowledge  of  the  French  language.  If  he  did  not  pursue  a  long 
consecutive  course  of  legal  reading,  he  was  yet  perpetually  making 
a  rigorous  plunge,  from  which  he  seldom  returned  without  some 
^p^ooi  that  he  had  reached  the  bottom.  For  several  years  after 
his  admission  to  the  bar,  he  devoted  more  of  his  mornings  and 
evenings  to  the  study  of  his  profession  than  his  most  intimate 
friends  at  the  time  could  have  believed  to  be  compatible  with  his 
convivial  habits  and  public  avocations.  His  frame  was  never 
robust,  but  it  was  extremely  patient  of  &tigue ;  and  no  matter 
how  great  the  exhaustion  of  the  day,  or  the  evening,  a  very  few 
boon  sleep  completely  restored  it ;  this  natural  felicity  of  consti- 
tuticm  he  confirmed  by  early  rising,  constant  exercise,  the  daily 
practice  of  cold  bathing,  and  similar  methods  of  invigorating  the 
system. 

Indeed,  when  it  is  recollected  that  Mr.  Curran,  at  the  period  of 

8 
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his  life  at  proBent  under  consideration,  was  looking  to  tlie  bar 
alone  for  the  means  of  future  subsistence,  and  for  the  gratification 
of  his  ambition,  it  is  utterly  incredible  that  he  should  have 
neglected  the  ordinary  arts  by  which  success  was  to  be  attained. 
According  to  the  concurring  accounts  given  by  himself  and  his 
cotemporaries,  he  neglected  none  of  them.  Eloquence  was  at  that 
time  not  only  the  most  popular,  but  one  of  the  shortest  roads  to 
eminence  at  the  Irish  bar ;  and  from  the  moment  of  the  discovery 
of  his  powers  as  a  speaker,  he  b^^,  and  continued,  to  cultivate 
them  with  the  utmost  assiduity.  His  enunciation  (as  has  been 
already  observed)  was  naturally  impeded,  his  voice  shriU,  and  his 
accent  strongly  provincial,  or  (to  use  his  own  expression)  "  in  a 
state  of  nature;"  to  remove  these  defects,  he  adopted  the  practice 
of  daily  reading  aloud,  slowly  and  distinctly,  and  of  most  studi- 
ously observing  and  imitating  the  tones  and  manner  of  more 
skilful  speakers.  The  success  of  this  exercise  and  study  was  so 
complete,  that  among  his  most  unrivalled  excellencies  as  an  orator, 
were  the  clearness  of  his  articulation,  and  a  peculiar,  uninterrupted, 
graduated  intonation ;  which  whatever  was  the  subject,  whether 
tender  or  impassioned,  melodised  every  period.  His  person  was 
wiUiout  dignity  or  grace — short,  slender,  and  inelegantly  propor- 
tioned. To  attain  an  action,  that  might  conceal  as  much  as  pos- 
sible these  deficiencies,  he  recited  perpetually  before  a  mirror,  and 
selected  the  gesticulation  that  he  thought  best  adapted  to  his  im- 
perfect stature.  To  habituate  his  mind  to  extemporaneous  fluencyi 
he  not  only  regularly  attended  the  debating  clubs  of  London,  but, 
both  before  and  after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  resorted  to  a  system 
of  solitary  exercise,  of  which  the  irksomeness  cannot  be  well 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  never  practised  it  He  either 
extracted  a  case  from  his  books,  or  proposed  to  himself  some  ori^- 
nal  question ;  and  this  he  used  to  debate  alone,  with  the  same  anx- 
ious attention  to  argument  and  to  diction,  as  if  he  were  discussing 
it  in  open  court    There  is  nothing  in  all  this  to  excite  any  won- 
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der;  but  certainly  the  person  who  early  submitted  to  these  modes 
of  labour,  and  frequently  resumed  them,  cannot  be  considered  as 
careless  or  incapable  of  application. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  curiosity  with  some,  to  know  the  writers, 
that,  having  been  Mr.  Curran's  early  favourites,  may  be  supposed 
to  have  had  an  influence  in  forming  his  style.  Some  of  his 
letters,  already  given,  discover  in  different  passages  a  preference 
hr  the  manner  of  Sterne ;  a  similar  resemblance  appears  more 
frequently,  and  more  strongly,  in  several  others  of  about  the  same 
date,  which  have  not  been  introduced.  It  was  from  the  "  Letters 
of  Junius,*'  that  he  generally  declaimed  before  a  glass.*  Junius 
and  Lord  Bolingbroke,  were  the  English  prose  writers,  whom  he 
at  that  time  studied  as  the  most  perfect  models  of  the  declama- 
tory style.  Among  the  English  poets,  he  was'  passionately  fond 
of  **  Thomson's  Seasons.''  He  often  selected  exercises  of  delivery 
frt>m  ^^  Paradise  Lost,"  which  he  then  admired,  but  subsequently 
(and  it  is  hoped  that  few  will  attempt  to  justify  the  change)  his 
sensibility  to  the  beauties  of  that  noble  poem  greatly  subsided.f 
In  this  list,  the  sacred  writings  must  not  be  omitted ;  indepen- 
dent of  their  more  solemn  titles  to  his  respect,  Mr.  Curran  was 
frt>m  his  childhood  exquisitely  alive  to  their  mere  literary  excel- 
lencies ;  and  in  his  maturer  years  seldom  failed  to  resort  to  them, 
as  to  a  source  of  the  most  splendid  and  awful  topics  of  persuasion.  | 

*  Tbe  siDfle  exerelM  that  he  most  freqaentlj  repeated  for  the  purpose  of  improTlog 
his  action  aod  Intooatioo,  was  the  speech  of  Antony  over  CsBsar's  body,  front  Sbakspeare'a 
JoUos  Csesar.  This  he  considered  to  be  a  master-piece  of  eloquence,  comprising  in  itself, 
•ad  InTolviof  in  Its  delirery,  tbe  whole  compass  of  tbe  art.  He  studied  it  incessantly, 
a»d  proQoaneed  It  with  great  skill,  but  though  he  delighted  his  auditors,  he  nerer 
entirely  aatialled  himself;  he  uniformly  recommended  It  as  a  lesson  to  his  y<mngfrUnd$ 
mt  as  bar.—C. 

t  In  criticising  Milton,  Mr.  Onrran  always  dwelt  upon  what  others  hare  considered 
amoog  tbe  most  splendid  and  attractiTe  parts  of  his  work,  the  scenes  in  Paradise ;  in 
ot^tcttng  to  which,  he  contended  that  the  human  characters  introduced  are  detached 
and  solitary  beings,  whose  peculiar  situation  precluded  them  from  displaying  tbe  rarioni 
sselsl  fsdings  and  passions,  which  are  the  proper  subjects  of  poetic  emotion.  Vor  a 
vigecom  and  eloquent  answer  to  this  otjection,  see  Hailitt's  obeerraUons  on  Paradis« 
Leet,  la  his  Leetaree  upon  tbe  English  Poets.— 0. 

^  Of  aO  tbe  profiuM  writers,  TirgO,  whom  he  oouldered  «*  the  prince  of  lenilttTe  poets,** 
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Before  quitting  the  subject  of  Mr.  Cuiran's  youthful  habits,  it 
is  proper  to  mention  the  pleasure  that  he  took  in  occasionally 
mingling  in  the  society  of  the  lower  orders  of  his  countrymen : 
he  was  a  frequent  attendant  at  the  weddings  and  wakes  of  his 
neighbourhood.  Being  from  his  in&ncy  femiliar  with  the  native 
Irish  language,  he  lost  nothing  of  whatever  interest  such  meet- 
ings could  afford.  They  appear  to  have  had  considerable  influ- 
ence on  his  mind ;  he  used  to  say  himself,  that  he  derived  his 
first  notions  of  poetry  and  eloquence  from  the  compositions  of  the 
hired  mourner  over  the  dead.*  It  was  probably  amidst  those 
scenes  that  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of  that  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  Irish  character,  of  which  he  afterwards  made  so 
amusing  an  use  in  enlivening  a  company,  and  so  important  a  one 
in  confounding  a  perjured  witness.  It  may  have  been  too  in  this 
humble  intercourse  that  some  even  of  his  finer  tastes  and  feelings 
originated  or  were  confirmed.  Out  of  Ireland  the  genius  of  its 
natives  is,  in  general,  but  partly  known.  They  are,  for  the  most 
part,  represented  as  comical  and  impetuous,  qualities  which,  \jmg 
upon  the  surface,  strike  the  stranger  and  superficial  observer ;  but 
with  these  they  unite  the  deepest  sensibility.  It  is  the  latter  that 
prevails ;  and  if  their  pathetic  sayings  had  been  as  sedulously 


was  hlfl  fATomrite.    For  a  considerable  part  of  his  life,  he  made  it  a  rale  to  read  H<Mner 
once  a  year ;  but  the  more  congenial  tenderness  of  Virgil  attracted  him  everj  daj. — 0. 

*  It  may  be  necessary  to  inform  some  English  reader:*,  that  the  practice  of  formal 
lamentations  over  the  dead  is  one  of  the  ancient  customs  of  the  Irish,  vhich  is  continaed 
among  the  lower  orders  to  the  present  day.  In  the  last  century,  it  was  not  usual  upon 
the  death  of  persons  of  the  highest  condition.  The  ceremony  is  generally  performed  by 
women,  who  recelTe  a  remuneration  for  composing  and  reciting  a  "  Coronach  **  at  the 
wake  of  the  departed.  In  some  parts  of  Ireland,  these  women  used  formerly  to  go 
about  the  country,  to  '*  look  in  "  upon  such  elderly  persons  as  might  soon  require  their 
attendance;  and  to  remind  them,  that  whenerer  the  hour  might  arrive,  a  noble  Coro- 
nach should  be  ready.  Mr.  Corran's  father-in-law.  Dr.  Oreagh,  was  so  molested  by  one  of 
these  dispiriting  visitor^  and  had  such  an  arersion  to  the  usage,  that  in  the  first  will  he 
erer  made,  he  thus  begins,  after  the  usual  preamble,  "  requesting  it  as  a  favour  of  my 
executors,  that,  neither  at  my  wake  nor  at  my  funeral,  they  will  suffer  any  of  the  savage 
howlings,  and  insincere  lamentations,  that  are  usually  practised  upon  these  serious  and 
melancholy  occasions,  but  to  see  the  wh(de  of  my  burial  conducted  with  silence  and 
Christian  decency .»*--0. 
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recorded  as  their  lively  salKes,  it  would  be  seen  that  they  can 
be  as  eloquent  in  their  lamentations  as  they  are  original  in  their 
humour.  Of  these  almost  national  peculiarities,  so  opposite,  yet 
to  constantly  associated,  Mr.  Curran's  mind  strongly  partook ;  and 
in  his,  as  in  his  country's  character,  melancholy  predominated. 
In  his  earliest,  as  well  as  his  latest  speculations,  he  declined  to 
take  a  desponding  view  of  human  affairs — ^he  appeared,  indeed, 
more  frequently  in  smiles  to  relax  his  mind,  or  to  entertain  his 
companions ;  but  when  left  entirely  to  his  original  propensities,  he 
seems  to  have  ever  wept  from  choice. 

pf  Mr.  O'Regan's  account  can  be  relied  on,  Curran's  predispo- 
sition for  eloquence  may  be  traced  to  an  event  which  occurred 
while  he  was  a  child,  at  a  wake,  in  his  native  Newmarket  The 
story  runs  thus : 

"  At  one  of  those  national  carnivals,  where  the  common  excitements  of 
BDoff,  tobacco,  and  whiskey,  and  the  fraits  of  plandered  orchards,  are 
abaodantly  sapplied,  Mr.  Gorran  felt  the  first  dawn,  the  new-born  light, 
and  favourite  transport  which  almost  instantly  seized  upon  his  imagina- 
tion, and  determined  his  mind  to  the  cultivalion  and  pursuit  of  oratory. 
It  was  produced  by  the  speech  of  a  tall,  finely-shaped  woman,  with  long 
black  hair  flowing  loosely  down  her  shoulders ;  her  stature  and  eye  com- 
maiiding ;  her  air  and  manner  austere  and  migestic.  On  snch  occasions, 
nothing  is  prepared :  all  arises  out  of  the  emotion  excited  by  the  surround- 
ing  circumstances  and  objects. 

''Some  of- the  kindred  of  the  deceased  had  made  funeral  orations  on  his 
merits :  they  measured  their  eulogies  by  bis  bounties ;  he  was  wealthy ; 
his  last  will  had  distributed  among  his  relations  his  fortnne  and  effects ; 
bat  to  this  woman,  who  married  without  his  consent,  to  her,  his  favourite 
nieee,  a  widow,  and  with  many  children,  he  carried  his  resentment  to  Uie 
grave,  and  left  her  poor  and  totally  unprovided  for.  She  sat  long  in 
ttlence,  and  at  length,  slowly,  and  with  a  measured  pace,  approaching  the 
dead  body  from  a  distant  quarter  of  the  room,  with  the  serencst  calm  of 
meditation,  laying  her  hand  on  his  forehead,  she  paused :  and,  whilst  all 
present  expected  a  passionate  and  stormy  expression  of  her  anger  and 
disappointment,  she  addressed  these  few  words  to  him  :  *  Those  of  my  kin- 
dred who  have  uttered  praises,  and  poured  them  forth  with  their  tears,  to 
the  memory  of  the  deceased,  did  that  which,  by  force  of  obligation,  they 
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were  bound  to  do.  They  have  been  benefited ;  they  hare,  in  their  different 
degrees,  profited  by  that  bounty  which  he  could  no  longer  withhold.  He 
forgot,  in  his  life,  the  exercise  of  that  generosity  by  which  his  memory 
might  now  be  held  regarded  and  embalmed  in  the  hearts  of  a  disinte- 
rested affection.  Such  consolation,  however,  as  these  purchased  praises 
could  impart  to  his  spirit,  I  would  not,  by  any  impiety,  tear  from  him. 
Cold  in  death  is  this  head,  not  colder  than  that  heart  while  Hying,  through 
which  no  thrill  of  nature  did  ever  vibrate.  This  has  thrown  the  errors  of 
my  youth,  and  of  an  impulse  too  obedient  to  that  affection  which  I  still 
cherish,  into  poverty  and  sorrow,  heightened  beyond  hope  by  the  loss  of 
him  who  is  now  In  heaven,  and  still  more  by  the  tender  pledges  he  has 
left  after  him  on  earth.  But  I  shall  not  add  to  these  reflections  the  bitter 
remorse  of  inflicting  even  a  merited  calumny ;  and  k>ecau8e  my  blood 
coursed  through  his  veins,  I  shall  not  have  his  memory  scored  or  tortured 
by  the  expression  of  my  disappointment,  or  of  the  desolation  which  sweeps 
through  my  heart.  It,  therefore,  best  becomes  me  to  say,  his  faith  and 
honor,  in  the  other  relations  of  life,  were  just  and  exact ;  and  that  these 
may  have  imposed  a  severity  on  his  principles  and  manners.  The  tears 
which  now  swell  my  eyes  are  those  I  cannot  check ;  but  they  rise  like  bub- 
bles on  a  mountain-stream — they  burst  never  more  to  appear."] 

One  conjecture  more  shall  be  hazarded,  and  so  pleasing  a  one, 
that  few  can  wish  it  to  be  unfounded.  It  was  probably  from  this 
early  intercourse  with  the  peasantry  of  his  country,  and  from  the 
consequent  conviction  of  their  unmerited  degradation,  that  sprang 
that  unaflfected  soul-felt  sympathy  for  their  condition,  so  conspicu- 
ous in  Mr.  Curran's  political  career.  Upon  this  subject,  it  was 
evident  that  his  heart  was  deeply  involved.  From  them,  notwith- 
standing much  temptation  and  many  dangers,  his  affections  never 
wavered  for  an  instant  From  the  first  dawn  of  political  obliga- 
tion upon  his  -mind  to  his  latest  hour  (an  interval  of  more  than 
half  a  century),  he  never  thought  or  spoke  of  them  but  with 
tenderness,  and  pity.     At  the  bar,  in  the  senate,*  on  the  bench, 

*  Upon  on«  occatloD,  AUading  In  parliament  to  the  general  apathy  of  the  mlnlatrj  to 
the  condition  of  the  grreat  body  of  the  Irish  people,  he  observed :  "lam  sorry  to  see  that 
the  rays  of  the  honooraUe  member's  panegyric  were  not  Terttcal ;  lUce  the  beami  of  tb« 
morning,  they  courted  the  mountain-tops,  and  left  the  valleys  unUluminated — they  Ml 
only  upon  the  great,  while  the  miserable  poor  were  left  in  the  shade.'*— />«dr7<e«  in  IrUk 
Bouts  <if  Commofu^  1787.— C. 
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amidst  bis  family  and  friends,  or  in  the  society  of  the  most  illus- 
trious personages  of  the  empire,  the  sufferings  of  the  Irish  peasant 
were  remembered,  and  their  cause  pleaded  with  an  energy  and 
reality  that  proved  how  well  he  knew,  and  how  deeply  he  felt  for, 
that  class  whose  calamities  he  deplored.  "  At  any  time  of  my  life," 
said  he,  ^*  I  might,  to  a  certain  degree,  as  well  as  others,  have  tied 
up  my  countrymen  in  bundles,  and  sold  them  at  the  filthy  market 
of  corruption,  and  have  raised  myself  to  wealth  and  station,  and 
remorse — to  the  envy  of  the  foolish,  and  the  contempt  of  the  wise ; 
but  I  thought  it  more  becoming  to  remain  below  among  them,  to 
mourn  over  and  console  them;  or,  where  my  duty  called  upon 
me,  to  reprimand  and  rebuke  them,  when  they  were  acting 
against  themselves." 

In  some  of  the  published  accounts  of  Mr.  Curran's  life,  it  has 
been  stated  that,  when  at  the  Temple,  and  afterwards  while  strug^ 
gling  into  notice  at  the  bar,  he  derived  part  of  his  subsistence 
from  contributions  to  literary  works ;  but  for  this  there  is  no  foun- 
dation. During  the  first  year  of  his  residence  in  London,  his  means 
were  supplied  partly  by  his  relatives  in  Ireland,  and  partly  by 
some  of  his  more  affluent  companions,  who  considered  his  talents 
R  suflScient  security  for  their  advances.  In  the  second  year,  he 
married  a  daughter  of  the  Dr.  Creagh  already  mentioned;  her 
portion  was  not  considerable,  but  it  was  so  carefully  managed,  and 
his  success  at  the  bar  was  so  rapid,  that  he  was  ever  after  a 
Ftrani^er  to  pecuniary  difficulties. 

It  may,  too,  be  here  observed  that,  had  he  been  originally  more 
favoured  by  fortune,  his  prospect  of  distinguished  success  in  his 
profession  might  not  have  been  so  great  There  is,  perhaps,  fully 
as  much  truth  as  humour  in  the  assertion  of  an  English  judge, 
that  a  barrister's  first  requisite  for  attaining  eminence  is  ^^not  to  be 
'rorik  a  Mllhpy*    The  attractions  of  the  bar,  when  viewed  from 

*  Thtf  lesmcd  Jadfe  aruded  to,  upon  beinf  asked  **  What  conduced  mott  to  a  barrli- 
ter'i  racc«««*^  is  tald  to  hnre  replied,  'Hhat  barrlttere  tacceeded  1^  maof  meUiods; 
•otne  by  great  Ulenti,  some  hj  high  connectlor.f,  lome  by  a  miracle,  bat  tho  majority  bjf 
cvnmrmHmg  vithitut  a  $hiUingy—C. 
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a  distance,  will  dazzle  and  seduce  for  a  while.  To  a  young  and 
generous  spirit,  it  seems,  no  doubt,  a  proud  tbiug  to  mix  in  a 
scene  where  merit  and  talent  alone  are  honoured,  where  he  can 
emulate  the  example,  and  perhaps  reach  the  distinctions  of  our 
Hales,  and  Holts,  and  Mansfields.  But  all  this  ficmcied  loveliness 
of  the  prospect  vanishes,  the  moment  you  approach  and  attempt 
to  ascend.  As  a  calling,  the  bar  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult,  and, 
after  the  first  glow  of  enthusiasm  has  gone  by,  the  most  repelling. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  violence  of  the  competition,  which  alone 
renders  it  the  most  hazardous  of  professions,  the  intellectual 
labour,  and  the  unintellectual  drudgery  that  it  involves,  are  such 
as  few  have  the  capacity,  or,  without  the  strongest  incitements, 
the  patience  to  endure.  To  an  active  and  philosophic  mind,  the 
mere  art  of  reasoning,  the  simple  perception  of  relations,  whatever 
the  subject  matter  may  be,  is  an  exercise  in  which  a  mind  so  con- 
stituted may  delight ;  but,  to  such  a  one,  the  study  of  the  law  has 
but  little  to  offer.  If  the  body  of  English  law  be  a  scientific  sys- 
tem, it  is  a  long  time  a  secret  to  the  student :  it  has  few  immuta- 
ble truths,  few  master-maidms,  few  regular  series  of  necessary  and 
nicely  adapted  inferences.  In  vain  will  the  student  look  for  a 
few  general  principles,  to  whose  friendly  guidance  he  may  trust, 
to  conduct  him  unerringly  to  his  object :  to  him,  it  is  all  perplex- 
ity, caprice,  and  contradiction* — arbitrary  and  mysterious  rules, 
of  which  to  trace  and  comprehend  the  reasons  is  the  work  of 
years — forced  constructions,  to  which  no  equity  of  intention  can 
reconcile — logical  evasions,  from  which  the  mind^s  pride  indig- 
nantly revolts — of  all  these,  the  young  lawyer  meets  abundance  in 
his  books;  and  to  encounter  and  tolerate  them,  he  must  have 

*  This  WMf  at  leastf  what  Mr.  Onrran  foand  It.    In  hla  poem  on  "  Friendship,**  already 
mentioned,  he  lays : 

**  Oft,  when  condemned  'mldit  €k)thlc  tomei  to  poor, 
And,  dubious,  con  th'  embarrasM  sentence  o*er, 
While  meteor  meaning  sheds  a  sickly  ray 
Through  the  thick  gloom,  then  vanishes  away, 
With  the  duU  toU  tired  oat,  th*  indignant  mind 
Bursts  from  the  yoke,  and  wanders  onconfined.**— -0. 
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some  stronger  inducement  than  a  mere  literal  ambition  of  learn- 
ing or  of  fame.  We  consequently  find  that  there  is  no  other 
profession  supplying  so  many  members  who  never  advance  a  single 
step ;  no  other  which  so  many  abandon,  disgusted  and  disheart- 
ened by  the  saciifices  that  it  exacts. 

To  these  fearful  pursuits,  Mr.  Curran  brought  every  requisite  of 
mind  and  character,  and  education,  besides  the  above  and  grand 
requisite  of  want  of  fortune.  Instead  of  being  surprised  at  his 
eminent  success,  the  wonder  would  have  been  if  such  a  man  had 
failed.  Having  acquirements  and  hopes,  and  a  station,  above  his 
circumstances,  to  hold  his  ground,  he  could  not  allow  his  powers 
to  slumber  for  a  moment  His  poverty,  his  pride,  a  secret  consci- 
ousnees  of  his  value,  and  innate  superstitious  dread  of  obscurity, 
**  that  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,"  kept  him  forever  in  motion, 
and  impatient  to  realize  his  own  expectations,  and  the  predictions 
of  those  friends  by  whom  his  efllbrts  were  applauded  and  assisted. 

It  appearSyiin  a  passage  of  one  of  his  letters  from  the  Temple, 
that  he  had,  for  a  while,  an  idea  of  trying  his  fortune  at  the 
American  bar.  "  Mrs.  W.,"  says  he,  "  concluded  her  letter  with 
mentioning  her  purpose  of  revisiting  America,  and  repeating  her 
former  advice  to  me  on  that  subject  As  for  my  part,  I  am  totally 
undetermined.  I  may  well  say,  with  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly,  that 
'  much  may  be  said  on  both  sides.'  The  scheme  might  be  attended 
with  advantage ;  yet  I  fear  my  mother,  especially,  would  not  be 
easily  reconciled  to  such  a  step."  But  he  soon  abandoned  the 
idea ;  for,  in  a  letter  dated  a  few  weeks  ailer,  he  says :  ^^  As  to  the 
American  project,  I  presume  it  is  unnecessary  to  tell  you  that  the 
motives  are  now  no  more,  and  that  the  design  has  expired  of  conse- 
quence. I  have  been  urged  to  be  called  to  that  bar,  and  my  chief 
inducement  was  my  friendship  for  Mrs.  W.,  to  whom  I  might  be 
useful  in  that  way ;  but  there  is  so  little  likelihood  of  her  going, 
that  I  shall  scarcely  have  an  opportunity  of  sacrificing  that 
motive  to  my  attachment  for  Ireland." 
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CHAPTER  m. 


Mr.  Oorran  called  to  the  Irish  Bar— DlisImUarltles  between  that  and  the  jMifutu  Aar— 
Oaoeee  of  the  DUference. 


Mr.  Curb  an  was  called  in  Michaelmas  term,  1776,  to  the  Irish 
bar,  which  was  to  occupy  so  distinguished  a  portion  of  his  future 
life ;  but  as  the  genius  and  habits  of  that  bar,  during  the  whole 
of  his  career,  diflfered  in  many  particulars  essentially  from  that  of 
England,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  passing  allusion  to  those 
distinctions,  without  which  English  readers  might  find  it  difficult 
to  reconcile  the  specimens  of  his  eloquence  that  occur  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  with  their  previous  ideas  of  forensic  oratory. 

No  person  who  has  attended  to  the  course  of  forenmc  proceed- 
ings in  the  two  countries  can  have  failed  to  have  observed,  that 
while  in  England  they  are  (with  a  very  few  exceptions)  carried  on 
with  cold  and  rigorous  formality,  in  Ireland  they  have  not  unfre- 
quently  been  marked  by  the  utmost  vivacity  and  eloquence.  The 
English  barrister,  even  in  cases  of  the  deepest  interest,  where 
powerful  emotions  are  to  be  excited,  seldom  ventures  to  exercise  his 
imagination,  if,  indeed,  long  habits  of  restraint  have  left  him  the 
capacity  to  do  so :  yet  in  the  Irish  courts,  not  only  are  such  sub- 
jects discussed  in  a  style  of  the  most  impassioned  oratory,  but 
many  examples  might  be  produced,  where  questions  more  strictly 
technical,  and  apparently  the  most  inappropriate  tliemes  of  elo- 
quence, have  still  been  made  the  occasion  of  very  fervid  appeals 
to  the  feelings  or  the  £Emcy.  This  latitude  of  ornament  and 
digression,  once  so  usual  at  the  Irish  bar,  has  been  never  known, 
and  would  never  have  been  tolerated  in  Westminster  Hall.    It 
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would  be  there  accounted  no  less  new  than  extravagant  to  hear  a 
cotmsel  pathetically  reminding  the  presiding  judge  of  the  convi- 
vial meetings  of  their  early  days  *  or  enlivening  his  arguments 
on  a  grave  question  of  law  by  humorous  illustration .f  Yet  was 
all  this  listened  to  in  Ireland  with  favor  and  admiration.  It  had, 
indeed,  little  influence  upon  the  decisions  of  the  bench.  The 
advocate  might  have  excited  the  smiles  or  tears  of  his  hearers, 
but  no  legal  concessions  followed.  The  Judges  who  showed  the 
most  indulgence  and  sensibility  to  these  episodes  of  fancy  were 
ever  the  most  conscientious  in  preserving  the  sacred  stability  of 
law.  Into  the  Counsel's  mirth  or  tenderness,  no  matter  how 
digressive,  they  entered  for  the  moment  more  pleased  than  other- 
wise with  irregularities  that  gratified  their  taste  and  relieved  their 
labour  ;  but  with  them  the  triumph  of  eloquence  was  but  evanes- 
cent— the  oration  over,  they  resumed  their  gravity  and  firmness, 
and  proved  by  their  ultimate  decision,  that  if  they  relaxed  for  an 
instant,  it  was  from  urbanity,  and  not  from  any  oblivion  of  the 
paramount  duties  of  their  -station.  The  effects,  however,  which 
such  appeals  to  the  passions  produced  (as  they  still  continue  to 
do)  upon  juries,  was  very  different ;  and  when  the  advocate  trans- 
ferred the  same  style  into  his  addresses  to  the  bench,  it  was  not 
that  his  judgment  had  selected  it  as  the  most  appropriate,  but 

*  8m  H r.  Oiima*t  apottrophv  to  Lord  ATonmore,  chap,  ir.— CL 
t  Of  tli«M  ezmmpleB  wiihoat  number  might  be  produced  from  Mr.  Carran*8  Uw  argn- 
anestt.  ffii  published  speech  In  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  on  Mr.  Justice  Johnton*8  case. 
Is  fan  of  them.  Rqwillj  strSking  instances  occur  In  his  argument  on  the  same  question 
before  the  Court  of  Klng*s  Bench.  *'  The  minister  going  to  the  Hoose  of  Commons  might 
be  arrested  upon  the  information  of  an  Irish  chairman,  and  the  warrant  of  a  trading 
>Bstice.  Hr.  Pitt  might  be  brought  over  here  in  tincull9.  What  to  do  ?  to  see  whether 
bt  can  be  balled  or  not  I  remember  Mr.  Wax  was  once  here— during  the  lifetime  of  this 
country— eo  might  he  be  brought  over.  It  msy  facilitate  the  intercourse  between  tha 
countries,  for  any  man  may  trarel  at  the  public  expense  ;  as,  suppose  I  gave  an  Irlsh< 
■mo  In  London  a  small  assault  In  trust,  when  the  vacation  comes,  he  knocks  at  the  door 
of  a  trading  Jot tlce,  and  tells  him  he  wnnta  a  warrant  against  the  counsellor.  What 
eoanscnort  Oh,  sure  every  body  knows  the  eounsellor.  Well,  friend,  and  what  Is  your 
aaa»et  Tbady  O'Vlannlgan,  please  your  honour.  What  oonntnrman  are  yoat  Aa 
KoglWuoan,  &|r  ^oMfmcMpm  Very  well, }  ni  draf  iipoi^  qny  eorrespondenft  In  Irelaa^ 
fer  the  body  of  tiM  eonnsellor.**— O. 
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because  he  found  it  impossible  to  avoid  relapsing  into  ihoee  modes 
of  influencing  the  mind,  which  he  had  been  long  habituated  to 
employ  with  so  much  success  in  another  quarter. 

In  accounting  for  this  adoption  at  the  Irish  bar,  of  a  style  of 
eloquence  so  much  more  fervid  and  poetical  than  the  severer 
notions  of  the  English  Courts  would  approve,  something  must  be 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  national  character.  From  what- 
ever cause  it  has  arisen,  the  Irish  are  by  temperament  confessedly 
more  warm  and  impetuous  than  their  neighbours :  their  passions 
lying  nearer  the  surface,  their  actions  are  more  governed  by 
impulse,  and  their  diction  more  adorned  by  imagination,  than  it 
would  be  reasonable  to  expect  in  a  colder,  more  advanced,  and 
philosophic  people.  In  addressing  persons  so  constituted,  the 
methods  most  likely  to  prevail  are  suflaciently  obvious.  The  ora- 
tor, who  knows  anything  of  his  art,  must  be  aware  that  frigid 
demonstration  alone  is  not  the  best  adapted  to  men  who  take  a 
kind  of  pride  in  regulating  their  decisions  by  their  emotions,  and 
that  a  far  more  certain  artifice  of  persuasion  must  be  to  fill  their 
minds  with  those  glowing  topics  by  which  they  habitually  per- 
suade themselves. 

It  may  be  observed,  too,  that  although  the  habits  of  mind 
which  must  be  cultivated,  in  order  to  succeed  in  such  a  style  of 
eloquence,  are  altogether  diflferent  from  those  involved  in  the  study 
of  the  law ;  yet  in  Ireland  they  have  never  been  deemed  incom- 
patible with  legal  occupations.  The  preparation  for  the  bar 
there  has  never  been  so  entirely  technical  as  it  usually  is  in 
England :  a  very  general  taste  for  polite  literature  and  popular 
acquirements  has  been  united  with  the  more  stem  and  laborious 
attainments  of  professional  knowledge,  and  it  is  to  this  combina- 
tion of  pursuits,  that  invigorate  the  understanding  with  those 
which  exercise  the  imagination  and  improve  the  taste,  that  must 
be  attributed  that  mass  of  varied  and  effective  talent,  which  has 
so  long  existed  among  the  members  of  the  Irish  bar. 

But  the  immediate  cause  of  that  animated  style  of  eloquence 
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thmt  has  of  late  years  prevailed  there,  appears  to  have  been  the 
influence  of  the  Irish  Hoose  of  Commons. 

It  was  principally  in  the  productions  of  the  eminent  leaders  in 
that  house,  that  originated  the  modern  school  of  Irish  oratory^ 
In  Ireland  this  popular  style  made  its  way  from  the  senate  to  the 
bar ;  though  at  first  view  such  a  transition  may  not  seem  either 
necessary  or  natural.  In  England  it  has  not  taken  place.  At  the 
time  that  the  first  Mr.  Pitt,  the  pride  of  the  English  senate,  was 
exalting  and  delighting  his  auditors  by  the  majesty  of  his  con- 
ceptions and  the  intrepid  originality  of  his  diction,  Westminster 
Hall  remained  inaccessible  to  any  contagious  inspiration.  At  a 
later  period,  upon  the  memorable  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  the 
contrast  is  brought  more  palpably  to  view.  While  the  celebrated 
prosecutors  in  that  cause  were  soaring  as  high  as  imagination 
could  find  language  to  sustain  it,  while  they  were  ^^  shaking  the 
walb  that  surrounded  them  with  those  anathemas  of  super-human 
eloquence,"*  which  remain  among  the  recorded  models  of  British 
oratory,  the  lawyers,  who  (jonducted  the  defence,  were  in  general 
content  to  retaliate  with  tranquil  argument  and  uninspired  refuta- 
tion. Introduction,  therefore,  of  -the  parliamentary  manner  into 
the  courts  of  Ireland,  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  some  circnm- 
stances  peculiar  to  the  country. 

During  that  period  when  eloquence  flourished  most  in  the  Irish 
Parliament,  that  is,  for  the  last  forty  years  of  its  existence,  the 
number  of  barristers  in  the  House  of  Commons  bore  a  much 

*  CrsktD«*8  defienoe  of  Stockdale.  This  celebrated  advocate  may  be  addaced  In  refti- 
tattoo  of  tome  of  the  abore  opinlonit  and  It  most  be  admitted  that  In  some  degree  be 
flbnaa  aa  esceeption ;  yet,  wHboiit  Inquiring  now,  whether  his  was  a  style  of  eloqaence 
ptetAlMT  to  the  Indlvldaal,  or  characteristic  to  the  Eoglisb  bar,  It  may  be  obserTed,  that 
II  differed  essentially  from  that  which  preTalled  at  this  time  In  the  British  parliament, 
aad  to  a  stin  greater  extent  In  the  Irish  senate  and  at  the  Irish  bar.  If  he  had  produced 
■laay  soch  passages  as  that  of  the  American  sarage,  It  would  bare  been  otherwise ;  bat 
his  general  strength  did  not  lie  In  the  fervoar  of  his  ImaginaUon ;  It  was  by  the  rigour  of 
Ms  ethics  and  his  logic,  enforced  by  Illustrations  rather  felicittotts  than  hnpassloned,  that 
W  brooght  over  the  Judgment  to  his  side.  It  Is  not  Intended  by  these  remarks  to  assign 
asopcvlority  to  cither  style— It  Is  to  be  supposed  that  the  eminent  advocates  of  the  two 
Wn  adopted  the  manner  that  was  beat  suited  to  their  respecUre  countries.— G. 
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greater  proportion  to  the  whole  than  has  been  at  any  time  usual 
in  England.  In  those  days  the  policy  by  which  Ireland  was 
governed  being  in  the  utmost  degree  unpopular,  the  whole  patro- 
nage of  the  Irish  administration  was  necessarily  expended  in 
alluring  supporters  of  the  measures  against  which  the  nation 
exchumed.  A  majority  of  numbers  in  the  House  of  Commons 
could  then  be  easily  procured,  and  for  a  long  time  such  a  majority 
had  heexk  sufficient  for  every  purpose  of  the  government ;  but  at 
that  period  in  question,  the  increasing  influence  and  talent  of  the 
minority  rendered  it  necessary  to  adopt  every  method  of  oppos- 
ing them  (if  possible)  with  a  predominance  of  intellect  The 
means  of  doing  this,  it  would  appear,  were  not  to  be  found  in 
that  body  which  ruled  the  country,  and  recourse  was  had  to  the 
expedient  of  enlisting  the  rising  men  of  the  bar  in  the  service  of 
the  Administration.*  Accordingly,  every  barrister  who  had 
popular  abilities  enough  to  render  his  support  of  any  moment, 
found  a  ready  admission  into  Parliament,  upon  the  condition  of 
his  declaring  for  the  Viceroy ;  and  in  the  event  of  his  displaying 
sufficient  talent  and  constancy,  was  certain  of  being  rewarded 
with  the  highest  honours  of  his  profession. 

But  independent  of  those  who  were  thus  introduced  to  the 
senate,  the  bar  was  the  profession  most  generally  resorted  to  by 
the  members  or  dependents  of  the  highest  families ;  as  one  in 

•  Such  was  th«  commeDcement  of  (among  others)  the  late  Lord  Gonmel's  fortune, 
**  The  Marqais  of  Townshend  had  expressed  his  wishes  to  Lord  Chancellor  Llflbrd,  for  th« 
assistance  of  some  yonng  gentleman  of  the  bar,  on  whose  talent  and  fldelitj  he  might  rely, 
in  the  severe  parliamentary  campaigns  then  (1790)  likely  to  talte  place.  Lord  LIfford, 
recommended  Mr.  Scott,  who  was  accordingly  returned  to  parliament,  to  oppose  the  party 
led  on  by  the  celebrated  Flood."~Zrar<fy*«  Lifb  of  Lord  Charlmnoni,  The  necessity 
of  calling  In  such  aid  gives  us  but  a  poor  Idea  of  the  education  and  talents  of  the  Irish 
aristocracy  of  the  time.  Mr  GratUn,  in  ITi^T,  thus  mentions  the  great  improvement  In 
the  intellect  of  bis  country  that  he  had  witnessed.  "  The  progress  of  the  human  mind 
in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  has  been  prodigious  in  Ireland;  I  remember 
If  hen  there  scarcely  appeared  a  publication  in  a  newspaper  of  any  degree  of  merit, 
which  has  not  been  traced  to  some  person  of  note,  on  the  part  of  government  or  the 
opposition ;  h^  now  a  multitude  of  very  powerful  poUIcations  appear,  flrom  avthoct 
•nUrely  unknown,  of  profound  and  spirited  invcttlgation.'*—X«tt«r  to  VU  cUUm$  qf 
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which,  without  any  claim  of  merit,  they  could,  through  the 
influence  of  their  patrons,  obtain  situations  of  professional  emolu- 
ment, and  where,  if  they  possessed  such  a  claim,  the  road  was  so 
open  to  legal  preferment  and  to  political  distinction ;  and  con- 
sequently all  of  the  latter  description,  recommended  by  their 
talents,  and  supported  by  the  power  of  their  connexions,  found 
ftcoess  to  the  Uouse  of  Commons,  long  before  that  period  of 
standing  and  of  professional  reputation,  at  which  the  successful 
English  barrister  is  accustomed  or  deems  it  prudent  to  become  a 
senator. 

These  circumstances  alone  would  in  a  great  degree  account 
ior  the  number  of  lawyers  in  the  Irish  Parliament ;  but  it  should 
be  farther  observed,  that  it  was  not  any  particular  class  that 
looked  to  or  obtained  a  seat  in  that  assembly :  the  ambition  of 
appearing  there  was  very  general  at  the  Irish  bar ;  it  was  the 
grand  object  upon  which  every  enterprising  barrister  fixed  his 
eye  and  his  heart  This  was  the  age  of  political  speculation ;  it 
was  **  Ireland's  lifetime/^  Great  original  questions  were  daily  in 
her  Parliament :  the  struggle  between  popular  claims  and  ancient 
prerogatives  was  a  scene  where  much  seemed  likely  to  be  gained 
— by  the  venal  for  themselves,  by  the  honest  for  their  country ; 
but  whether  considered  as  a  post  of  honour  or  of  profit,  it  was 
one  to  which  men  of  colder  temperaments  than  the  iflsh  might 
be  easily  moved  to  aspire. 

The  consequence  of  this  intermixture  of  political  with  legal  pur- 
suits was,  that  the  talents  most  suited  to  advance  the  former  were 
much  cultivated  and  constantly  exercised ;  and  from  this  difier- 
ence  in  the  objects  and  habits  of  the  bars  of  the  two  countries 
appear  to  have  principally  resulted  the  different  styles  of  oratory 
displayed  by  the  members  of  each,  both  in  their  parliamentary 
and  forensic  exertions.  The  English  barrister,  long  disciplined  to 
technical  observances,  having  passed  the  vigour  of  his  intellect 
in  sabmisnve  reverence  to  mles  and  authorities,  brings  into  the 
House  of  Commons  the  same  subtle  propensities,  and  the  same 
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dread  of  expanded  investigation  and  of  rhetorical  ornament  that 
his  professional  duties  imposed ;  but  in  Ireland  the  leading  coun- 
sel were  also  from  an  early  age  distinguished  members  of  the 
senate.  If  in  the  morning  their  horizon  was  bounded  by  their 
briefs,  in  a  few  hours  their  minds  were  free  to  rise,  and  extend  it 
as  far  as  the  statesman's  eye  could  reach ;  they  had  the  daily 
excitation  and  tumult  of  popular  debate  to  clear  away  any 
momentary  stagnations  of  fancy  or  enterprize ;  the  lawyer  became 
enlarged  into  the  legislator,  and  instead  of  introducing  into  the 
eflforts  of  the  latter  the  coldness  and  constraint  of  his  professional 
manner,  he  rather  delighted  to  carry  back  with  him  to  the  forum, 
all  the  fervour,  and  pomp,  and  copiousness  of  the  deliberative 
style. 

The  Parliament  of  Ireland,  the  nurse  of  the  genius  and  am- 
bition of  its  bar,  is  now  extinct ;  but  the  impulse  that  it  gave  is 
not  yet  spent ;  the  old  have  not  yet  forgotten  the  inspiration  of 
the  scene  where  they  beheld  so  many  accomplished  orators  pass 
their  most  glorious  hours ;  the  young  cannot  hear  without  a  throb 
of  emulation  the  many  wonderous  things  of  that  proud  work  of 
their  fathers,  which  was  levelled  for  having  towered  too  high ; 
nor  is  the  general  regret  of  the  bar  for  its  fall  unincreased  by 
their  possession  and  daily  admiration  of  two  noble  and  still  per- 
fect relicj^  attesting  the  magnificence  of  the  structure  they  have 
survived.* 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  Irish  bar  that  is  now  passing  away, 
but  which  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  during  Mr.  Curran's  forensic 
career,  was  the  frequency  of  collision  between  the  bar  and  the 
bench.  It  was  often  his  fate  to  be  involved  in  them,  and  many 
are  the  instances  of  the  promptness  of  repartee,  and  of  the  indig- 
nant intrepidity  with  which,  on  all  such  occasions,  he  defended  the 


*  MoBsn.  Boshe  and  Plankett,  two  of  the  membert  of  the  Irtih  Hoom  of  Oommoni, 
the  most  dIatingaWied  for  eloquence,  conttnae  at  the  Irieh  bar.— 0.  [Thlf  waa  written  in 
1818.  Boshe  became  Lord  Chief  Jostlce  of  Ireland  In  1823,  and  died  In  1848.  Plonkftt, 
twice  Irish  Lord  ChanceUor,  died  1854,  a  BriUsh  Peer.— M.] 
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privileges  of  the  advocate.  It  will  be  presently  seen  that  he  had 
scarcely  appeared  at  the  bar,  when  he  showed  how  he  could 
encounter  and  triumph  over  all  the  taunts  and  menaces  of  a  hos- 
tile judge.  The  same  spirit  of  resistance  and  retaliation  will  be 
found  in  his  contests  with  Lord  Clare ;  and  at  a  much  subsequent 
period,  when  he  was  exerting  himself  in  a  cause  with  his  charac- 
teristic firmness,  the  presiding  judge  having  called  the  sheriff  to 
be  ready  to  take  into  custody  any  one  who  should  disturb  the 
decorum  of  his  court,  **  Do,  Mr.  Sheriff^"  replied  Mr.  Curran,  "  go 
and  get  ready  my  dungeon;  prepare  a  bed  of  straw  for  me; 
and  upon  that  bed  I  shall  to-night  repose  with  more  tranquillity 
than  I  should  enjoy  were  I  sitting  upon  that  bench  with  a  con- 
sciousness that  I  disgraced  it" 

The  same  political  causes  that  have  been  already  alluded  to  as 
influencing  the  oratory  of  the  Irish  bar,  will,  in  a  great  measure, 
account  for  these  conflicts  in  the  courts,  and  for  that  tone  of  sar- 
casm and  defiance  assumed  by  the  barrister  on  such  occasions. 

It  was  one  of  the  public  calamities  of  the  period  when  such 
scenes  were  most  frequent,  that,  in  the  selection  of  persons  to  fill 
the  judicial  seat,  more  attention  was  often  paid  to  family  interest 
and  political  services  than  to  the  claims  of  merit,  or  the  benefit 
of  the  community.  No  doubt,  it  sometimes  happened  that  this 
important  office  was  bestowed  upon  men,  to  whom  the  appoint- 
ment to  situations  of  honour  and  of  trust  was  less  a  gift,  than  the 
payment  of  the  justest  debt  What  dignity  could  be  too  exalted 
for  the  learned  and  accomplished  Lord  Avonmore  ?  What  trust 
too  sacred  for  Lord  Eilwarden,  the  most  conscientious,  and  pacific, 
and  merciful  of  men?*     But  if  Ireland  beheld  such  persons 

^  Artlrar  Wolfe,  ton  of  a  country  gentleman  In  KHdare,  was  born  in  1789,  became  a 
barrtoter,  and  toon  after,  a  member  of  the  Irish  parliament.  In  thii  latter  capacity, 
aMIof  vtth  the  fovemment,  he  contended  with  Flood  and  Grattan.  He  wai  appointed 
Soncitor-Oeneral  In  1787,  Attorney-General  in  1789,  and  Chief  Jutttce  of  Ireland  in  179S, 
bcior  then  created  Lord  KHwarden  ;  in  1800  was  raited  to  the  rank  of  Viscount,  and  in 
1809  was  made  Vice-ChanccUor  of  the  Unirersity  of  Dublin.  On  the  erening  of  July  28, 
1908  (when  Emmett**  insurrection  prematurely  broke  out).  Lord  KUwarden  was  met  by  a 
Wnd  of  armed  men,  in  Thomas  street,  DubUn,  who  killed  him  and  bis  nephew  by  stab- 
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adorning  their  station,  she  had  the  anguish  and  humiliation  to 
see  others  degrading  it  by  their  political  fiiry,  or  by  the  more 
indecent  gratification  of  their  particular  animosities.  Influenced 
by  such  unworthy  feelings  of  party  or  of  private  hostility,  the 
judges,  in  those  days,  were  too  prone  to  consider  it  a  branch  of 
their  official  duty  to  discountenance  any  symptoms  of  indepen- 
dence in  their  court;  and  though  at  times  they  may  have  suc- 
ceeded, yet,  at  others,  indignant  and  exemplary  was  the  retaliation 
to  which  such  a  departure  from  their  dignity  exposed  them :  for  it 
was  not  unusual  that  the  persons  who  made  these  experiments 
upon  the  spirit  of  the  bar,  and  whose  politics  and  connections  had 
raised  them  to  a  place  of  nominal  superiority,  were,  in  public  con- 
sideration, and  in  every  intellectual  respect,  the  inferiors  of  the 
men  that  they  undertook  to  chide.  It  sometimes  happened,  too, 
that  the  parties,  whose  powers  might  be  less  unequal,  had  been 
old  parliamentary  antagonists ;  and  when  the  imputed  crimes  of 
the  oppositionist  came  to  be  visited  upon  the  advocate,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  he  should  have  retorted  with  pride,  and  acrimony, 
and  contempt.  Hence  arose  in  the  Irish  Courts  those  scenes  of 
personal  contention,  which  the  diflferent  character  of  the  bench  in 
later  times  precludes,  and  which  (whatever  side  gain  the  victory) 
must  be  ever  deprecated  as  ruinous  to  the  client,  and  disgracefiil 
to  that  spot,  within  whose  precincts  faction  and  passion  should 
never  be  permitted  to  intrude. 

But  though  the  solemnity  of  judicial  proceedings  in  Ireland 
might  have  been  often  disturbed  by  the  preceding  causes,  they 
have  been  more  frequently  enlivened  by  others  of  a  less  unamiable 
description.  Notwithstanding  the  existence  there  of  that  religious 
and  political  bigotry  which  tends  to  check  every  cheerful  impulse, 
and,  in  their  place,  to  substitute  general  distrust  and  gloom,  these 
baneful  effects  liave  been  powerfully  counteracted  by  the  more 

bing  Uiem  with  pikes.  It  was  sappoted  that  hlf  administration  of  the  Criminal  Law,  in 
1798,  had  created  enmity  to  him.  Lord  Kllwarden,  who  rapported  the  Union,  was  an 
•loqueot  speaker,  In  the  Senate  as  well  as  at  the  bar,  and  a  rtry  eminant  lawyer. — Bf. 
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prevailing  influence  of  the  national  character.  The  honest  kindly 
affections  of  nature,  though  impeded,  have  still  kept  on  their 
course.  In  spite  of  all  the  sufferings  and  convulsions  of  the  last 
century,  the  social  vivacity  of  the  Irish  was  proverbial.  It  sub- 
sisted, as  it  still  subsists,  in  an  eminent  degree,  in  their  private 
intercourse ;  it  may  be  also  seen  constantly  breaking  forth  in  their 
public  discussions.  At  the  bar,  where  the  occasions  of  jocularity 
so  frequently  occur,  it  is,  as  might  be  expected,  most  strikingly 
displayed.  The  Irish  judges  have  not  disdained  to  resign  them- 
selves to  the  favourite  propensity  of  their  country.  The  humorous 
sally  or  classical  allusion,  which  would  have  pleased  at  the  table, 
has  not  been  frowned  upon  from  the  bench ;  their  habits  of  social 
intimacy  with  the  bar,  and  their  own  tastes  as  scholars  and  com- 
panions, have  rather  prepared  them  to  tolerate,  and  even  join  in 
those  lively  irregularities  which  the  more  severe  decorum  of  West- 
minster Hall  might  condemn.  This  urbanity  and  indulgence  still 
remains ;  and  scarcely  a  term  passes  over  without  many  additions, 
either  ftx>m  the  bar  or  the  bench,  to  the  large  fiind  of  Irish 
forensic  humour.* 

A  more  frequent  and  less  dignified  description  of  mirth,  of 
which  so  much  may  be  observed  in  the  legal  proceedings  of 
Ireland,  is  tliat  which  originates  in  the  particular  character  of  the 
lower  orders  of  that  country.  They  abound  in  sagacity  and 
repartee — qualities  to  which,  when  appearing  as  unwilling  wit- 
nesses, or  when  stniggling  under  the  difficulties  of  a  cross-exami- 
nation, they  seldom  fail  to  fly  to  shelter.  Their  answers,  on  such 
occasions,  are  singularly  adroit  and  evasive,f  and  the  advocate  is 
conseqently  obliged  to  adopt  every  artifice  of  humour  and  ridi- 
cule, as  more  efl'ectual  than  seriousness  or  menace,  to  extract  the 
truth  and  expose  their  equivocations,    llie  necessity  of  employing 


•  li  b  worth  DOtiDf  that  Uie  Jokes  which  now  mdom  jadget ,  coanMl,  dltntt,  and  wlt- 
B«s»et,  la  Goarts  of  Law,  arc  notorlotuly  poor  ones.  Real  forensic  ftm  and  wU  appear  to 
kaTc  disappeared.    This  holds  good  on  boUi  sides  of  Uie  AUantlc— M. 

t  8c«  Mr.  Oorran's  croas-tzamlnaUon  of  0*Brien,  Inserted  hereafter .~0. 
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such  methods  of  confounding  the  knavish  ingenuity  of  a  witnesSi 
perpetually  occasions  the  most  striking  contrasts  between  the 
solemnity  of  the  subject^  and  the  levity  of  the  language  in  which 
they  are  investigated.  It  is  particularly  in  the  Irish  criminal 
courts  that  scenes  of  this  complicated  interest  most  constantly 
occur.  In  the  front  appear  the  counsel  and  the  evidence  in  a 
dramatic  contest,  at  which  the  auditors  cannot  refrain  from  bursts 
of  laughter,  and  at  a  little  distance  behind,  the  prisoner  under 
trial,  gazing  upon  them  with  agonized  attention,  and  catching  at  a 
presage  of  his  fate  in  the  alternating  dexterity  or  fortune  of  the 
combatants. 

This  intrusion  of  levity  into  proceedings  that  should  be  marked 
by  pomp  and  dignity  may  be  indecent,  but  it  is  inevitable.  With- 
out this  latitude  of  examination,  no  right  would  be  secure,  and, 
when  exerted,  no  gravity  can  resist  its  influence ;  even  the  felon's 
visage  is  often  roused  from  its  expression  of  torpid  despair  by  the 
sallies  that 'accompany  the  disclosure  of  hb  crimes.  As  long, 
therefore,  as  the  Irish  populace  retain  their  present  character  of 
vivacity  and  acuteness,  the  Irish  advocate  must  cultivate  and  dis- 
play his  powers  of  humour,  often,  perhaps,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  his  own  better  taste  would  desire ;  and  the  courts,  aware  of 
the  necessity  of  such  an  instrument  for  eliciting  the  truth,  will  not 
consider  it  incumbent  on  them  to  interfere  with  its  use. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Mr.  Camui*s  early  bocccm  at  the  bar— His  contest  with  Judge  RobinsoD— His  defence  of 
a  Boman  Catholic  priest— His  duel  with  Mr.  St.  Leger— Receires  the  dying  1>enedictioii 
of  the  prlesl — Lord  Aronmore's  friendship— Hit  character  of  Lord  Avonmore — Monks 
of  SL  Patrick,  and  list  of  the  original  members— Anecdotes  of  Lord  Avonmore — Mr. 
Ciirran*s  entrance  into  Parliament. 

Mil  Curb  an  has  been  frequently  alluded  to  as  one  of  the  many 
examples  in  the  history  of  the  bar,  of  the  highest  talents  remain- 
ing for  a  long  time  unknown  and  unrewarded.  This,  however, 
was  not  the  fact :  so  general  was  the  reputation  of  his  abilities, 
and  so  numerous  his  personal  friends,  that  he  became  employed 
immediately,  and  to  an  extent  that  is  very  unusual  with  those, 
who,  like  him,  have  solely  depended  upon  their  own  exertions  and 
upon  accidental  support* 

The  failure  of  Mr.  Curran's  first  attempt  at  speaking  has  been 
mentioned :  a  more  singular  instance  of  that  nervousness  which 
00  frequently  accompanies  the  highest  capacity,  occurred  to  him 
upon  his  debut  in  the  courts.  The  first  brief  that  he  held  was  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery ;  he  had  only  to  read  a  short  sentence 
from  his  instructions,  but  he  did  it  so  precipitately  and  inaudibly, 
that  the  chancellor.  Lord  Liflbrd,  requested  of  him  to  repeat  the 
words,  and  to  raise  his  voice :  upon  this  his  agitation  became  so 
extreme  that  he  was  unable  to  articulate  a  syllable ;  the  hri^ 
dropped  from  his  handsy  and  a  friend  who  sat  beside  him  was 
obliged  to  take  it  up  and  read  the  necessary  pa8sage.f 

*  TIm  Iket  of  his  early  practice  appears  from  his  own  fee-book,  In  which  the  receipts 
eooBence  from  the  day  after  he  was  called  to  the  bar.  The  first  year  prodoced  eighty- 
two  gnteeaa,  the  second  between  one  and  two  hondred,  and  so  on,  In  a  regularly  increas* 
tag  proportion.— C. 

t  Lor4  Brskioe,  on  his  debot  at  the  English  bar,  is  said  to  hare  been  equally  nerToiut, 
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This  diflSdence,  however,  totally  vanished  whenever  he  had  to 
repel  what  he  conceived  an  unwarrantable  attack.  It  was  by 
giving  proo&  of  the  proud  and  indignant  spirit  with  which  he 
could  chastise  aggression,  that  he  first  distinguished  himself  at  the 
bar :  *  of  this  his  contest  with  Judge  Robinson  is  recorded  as  m 
very  early  and  memorable  instance.  Mr.  Curran  having  observed 
in  some  case  before  that  judge,  ^'  That  he  had  never  met  the  law 
as  laid  down  by  his  lordship,  in  any  book  in  his  library,"  "  That 
may  be,  sir,"  said  the  judge,  in  an  acrid,  contemptuous  tone; 
**  but  I  suspect  that  your  library  is  very  small."  His  lordship, 
who,  like  too  many  of  that  time,  was  a  party  zealot,  was  known  to 
be  the  author  of  several  anonymous  political  pamphlets,  whicli 
were  chiefly  conspicuous  for  their  despotic  principles  and  exces- 
sive violence.  The  young  barrister,  roused  by  the  sneer  at  his 
circumstances,  replied  that  true  it  was  that  his  library  might  be 
small,  but  he  thanked  heaven  that,  among  his  books,  there  were 
none  of  the  wretched  productions  of  the  frantic  pamphleteers  of 
the  day.  "I  find  it  more  instructive,  my  lord,  to  study  good 
works  than  to  compose  bad  ones ;  my  books  may  be  few,  but  the 
title-pages  give  me  the  writers'  names  :  my  shelf  is  not  disgraced 
by  any  of  such  rank  absurdity  that  their  very  authors  are 
ashamed  to  own  them." 

He  was  here  interrupted  by  the  judge,  who  said,  "  Sir,  you  are 
forgetting  the  respect  which  you  owe  to  the  dignity  of  the  judi- 
cial character."  "  Dignity  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Curran ;  "  my  lord, 
upon  that  point  I  shall  cite  you  a  case  from  a  book  of  some 
authority,  with  which  you  are  perhaps  not  unacquainted.    A  poor 

antn  (to  ate  hU  own  words)  **  I  thoaght  I  felt  my  hungry  UtUe  onet  polling  mj  gown, 
and  that  gave  me  courage  to  speak.*'— M. 

*  His  first  occasion  of  displaying  that  high  splrtt  which  was  afterwards  so  prominent 
in  his  character,  was  at  the  election  of  Tallagh,  where  he  was  engaged  as  counsel,  a  few 
months  after  his  admission  to  the  bar.  One  of  the  candidates,  presuming  upon  his  own 
ranic,  and  upon  the  young  adrocate's  unostentatious  appearance,  Indulged  in  some  md« 
language  towards  him ;  but  was  Instantly  silenced  by  a  burst  of  impetaoos  and  eloqaent 
Inrectlre,  which  It  at  that  time  required  an  insult  to  awaken.— C. 
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Scotchman,*  upon  bb  arrival  in  London,  thinking  himself  insulted 
by  a  stranger,  and  imagining  that  he  was  the  stronger  man, 
resolved  to  resent  the  affront,  and  taking  off  his  coat,  delivered  it 
to  a  bystander  to  hold ;  but  having  lost  the  battle,  he  turned  to 
r^ume  his  garment,  when  he  discovered  that  he  had  unfor- 
tunately lost  that  also,  that  the  trustee  of  his  habiliments  had 
decamped  during  the  affray.  So,  my  lord,  when  the  person  who 
is  invested  with  the  dignity  of  the  judgment-seat  lays  it  aside,  for 
a  moment,  to  enter  into  a  disgraceful  personal  contest,  it  is  vain, 
when  he  has  been  worsted  in  the  encoimter,  that  he  seeks  to 
resume  it — it  is  in  vain  that  he  endeavours  to  shelter  himself  from 
behind  an  authority  which  he  has  abandoned.'' 

Judge  Robinson — K  you  say  another  word,  sir,  Fll  commit  you. 

Mr.  Ourran — Then,  my  lord,  it  will  be  the  best  thing  you'll  have 
oommitted  this  term. 

The  judge  did  not  conunit  him ;  but  he  was  understood  to  have 
solicited  Uie  bench  to  interfere,  and  make  an  example  of  the  advo- 
cate by  depriving  him  of  his  gown,  and  to  have  received  so  little 
encouragement,  that  he  thought  it  most  prudent  to  proceed  no 
further  in  the  affair.f 

From  this,  and  many  other  specimens  of  spirit  and  ability,  Mr. 
Curran's  reputation  rapidly  increased ;  but  it  was  not  till  he  had 
been  four  or  five  years  at  the  bar  that  his  powers  as  an  advocate 
became  fully  known.  His  first  opportunity  of  displaying  them 
was  in  a  cause  at  the  Cork  Assizes,  in  which  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Neale,  brought  an  action  against  a  nobleman 
of  that  county  (Lord  Doneraile),  for  an  assault  and  battery. 

*  Perbapf  It  U  utinecenary  to  remind  most  readert,  that  the  Scotchman  alladed  to  to 
Strap,  Id  SnoOett't  Rodcrlc  Random.— C.  [Mr.  O'Regan  relates  this  reply  to  Judge 
RoWneoQ  as  haTlof  been  made,  not  bj  Curran,  bat  bj  Ur.  Hoare,  his  friend  and 
cotemptvarjr. — M.] 

t  As  a  eompanlon  to  thto  anecdote,  let  me  mention  that,  once  upon  a  tfane,  when  a 
fifaatie  and  Ifnorant  barrister  who  bad  been  woonded  by  some  of  the  shafts  of  Oarraa*> 
wtt,  half  seriously  threatened  to  put  him  in  his  pocket^Corran  being  of  stunted  stature 
aad  slie  the  qokk  retort  was,  **  Dol  and  then  you'll  hare  more  law  In  your  pocket  than 
yw  tf«r  iMd  iB  yew  keadr— M. 
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The  circumstances  attendiDg  this  case  mark  the  melancholj 
condition  of  the  times.  They  afford  a  single,  but  a  very  striking 
example  of  those  scenes  of  local  despotism  and  individual  suffer- 
ing, of  which,  at  this  degraded  period,  Ireland  was  daily  the  wit- 
ness and  the  victim. 

The  nobleman  in  question  had  contracted  an  intimacy  with  a 
young  woman,  whose  family  resided  in  the  parish  of  which  the 
plaintiff  in  this  action  was  the  priest  This  woman's  brother  hav- 
ing committed  some  offence  against  religion,  for  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  the  diocese  had  directed  that  the  censures  of 
the  church  should  be  passed  upon  him,  she  solicited  Lord  Done- 
raile  to  interfere,  and  to  exert  his  influence  and  authority  for  the 
remission  of  the  offender's  sentence.  His  lordship,  without  hesi- 
tation, undertook  to  interpose  his  authority.  For  this  purpose  he 
proceeded,  accompanied  by  one  of  his  relatives,  to  the  house,  or 
rather  cabin,  of  the  priest  As  soon  as  he  arrived  there,  disdain- 
ing to  dismount  from  his  horse,  he  called  in  a  loud  and  imperious 
tone,  upon  the  inhabitant  to  come  forth.  The  latter  happened  at 
that  moment  to  be  in  the  act  of  prayer ;  but,  hearing  the  voice, 
which  it  would  have  been  perilous  to  disregard,  he  discontinued 
his  devotions  to  attend  upon  the  peer.  The  minister  of  religion 
appeared  before  him  (an  affecting  spectacle,  to  a  feeling  mind,  of 
infirmity  and  humility),  bending  under  years,  his  head  uncovered, 
and  holding  in  his  hand  the  book  which  was  now  his  only  source 
of  hope  and  consolation.  His  lordship  ordered  him  to  take  off 
the  sentence  lately  passed  upon  his  favourite's  brother.  The  priest, 
struggling  between  his  temporal  fears  and  the  solemn  obligations 
of  his  church,  could  only  reply,  with  respect  and  humbleness,  that 
he  would  gladly  comply  with  any  injunction  of  his  lordrfiip,  but 
that  to  do  so  in  the  present  instance  was  beyond  his  power ;  that 
he  was  only  a  parish  priest,  and,  as  such,  had  no  authority  to  remit 
an  ecclesiastical  penalty  imposed  by  hifi  superior ;  that  the  Bishop 
alone  could  do  it  To  a  second  and  mote  angiy  mandate,  a  simi- 
lar answer  was  returned,  upon  which  ihe  nobleman,  forgetting 
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what  he  owed  to  his  own  dignity,  the  pity  and  forbearance  due 
to  age,  and  the  reverence  due  to  religion,  raised  his  hand  against 
the  unoffending  old  man,  who  could  only  escape  the  blows  directed 
against  his  person  by  tottering  back  into  his  habitation,  and  secur- 
ing its  door  against  his  merciless  assailant 

For  this  disgraceful  outrage,  to  which  the  sufferer  was  exposed, 
because  he  would  not  violate  the  sanctity  of  his  own  character, 
and  the  ordinances  of  his  church,  for  the  gratification  of  a  profli- 
gate woman,  who  chanced  to  be  the  mistress  of  a  peer,  he  for  some 
time  despaired  of  obtaining  redress.  So  great  was  the  provincial 
power  of  this  nobleman,  and  such  the  political  d^radation  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  that  the  injured  priest  found  a  difficulty  in 
procuring  an  advocate  to  plead  his  cause.  At  length,  several  to 
whom  he  applied  having  (according  to  the  general  report)  declined 
to  be  concerned  for  so  unpopular  a  client,*  Mr.  Curran  justly  con- 
ceiving that  it  would  be  a  stain  upon  his  profession  if  such  scenes 
of  lawless  violence  were  allowed  to  pass  without  investigation,  took 
a  step  whiph  many  considered  as  most  romantic  and  imprudent, 
and  only  calculated  to  baffle  all  his  prospects  upon  his  circuit ;  he 
tendered  his  services  to  the  unfriended  plaintifi^  and,  Uie  unexpected 
offer  being  gratefully  accepted,  laid  the  story  of  his  unmerited 
wrongs  before  a  jury  of  his  country. 

No  printed  report  of  this  trial  has  been  preserved,  but  all  the 
accounts  of  it  agree  that  the  plaintiff^s  counsel  acquitted  himself 
with  eminent  ability.  And  it  is  only  by  adverting  to  the  state  of 
thoae  times  that  we  can  appreciate  the  ability  that  could  obtain 
MicceflB.  This  was  not,  as  an  ordinary  case,  between  man  and 
man,  where  each  may  be  certain  of  an  equitable  hearing.  The 
advocate  had  to  address  a  class  of  men  who  were  full  of  furious 

*  la  ITSft,  a  CaUiolie  nobUman  (Lord  Claocartj)  brought  an  ejectment  to  reoorer  hlf 
UmbOj  eetatee  that  had  been  eonllMated,  bat  bj  a  reiohitlon  of  the  Irteh  Honie  of  Oom- 
Meaa,  all  barrtotert,  tollcitora^  attorneys  or  procton,  that  thoold  be  coooemed  for  hfan, 
vere  voted  public  enemiee  {(yConnor*9BUk>ry€tfiK6lri»KOaihoUo9^  p.  S18:)  and  in 
Ireland  the  pr«jodloee,  which  bad  dictated  m  inlquitoos  a  meaiore,  were  not  extinct  In 
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and  inveterate  prejudices  against  his  client  The  very  appearance 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman^  obtruding  his  wrongs  upon  a 
court  of  justice,  was  r^arded  as  a  presumptuous  novelty.  To  the 
minds  of  the  bigoted  jurors  of  that  day,  his  demand  of  redress 
was  an  act  of  rebellion  against  the  Protestant  ascendency — a 
daring  effort  to  restore  a  deposed  religion  to  its  throne.  The 
cause  had  also,  from  the  characters  of  the  parties,  excited 
the  greatest  public  interest,  and  the  sympathy  of  the  public, 
as  is  always  the  case  when  no  epidemic  passions  intervene, 
was  upon  the  side  of  the  oppressed;  but  the  general  expres- 
sion of  such  a  feeling  was  rather  detrimental  to  its  object  The 
crowds  that  filled  and  surrounded  the  court,  upon  the  day  of  trial, 
were  Roman  Catholics,  and  were  supposed,  by  a  very  obvious 
construction,  to  have  assembled,  not  so  much  to  witness  a  triumph 
of  justice,  as  to  share  in  a  triumph  of  their  religion.  Upon  such 
an  occasion,  the  advocate  had  not  merely  to  state  the  &ct  and 
apply  the  law;  before  he  could  convince  or  persuade,  he  had 
to  pacify — to  allure  his  hearers  into  a  patient  attention,  and 
into  a  reversal  of  the  hostile  verdict,  which,  before  they  were 
sworn,  they  had  tacitly  pronounced.  These  were  the  difficul- 
ties against  which  Mr.  Curran  had  to  contend,  and  which  he 
overcame.  The  jury  granted  a  verdict  to  his  client,  with  thirty 
guineas  damages.  So  small  a  sum  would  now  be  deemed  a 
very  paltry  remuneration  for  such  an  injury;  but  in  Ireland, 
about  seventy  years  ago,  to  have  wrung  even  so  much  from  a 
Protestant  jury,  in  favour  of  a  Catholic  priest,  against  a 
Protestant  nobleman,  was  held  to  be  such  a  triumph  of  forensic 
eloquence,  and  to  be  in  itself  so  extraordinary  a  circumstance, 
that  the  verdict  was  received  by  the  people  at  large  as  an  impor- 
tant political  event 

In  a  part  of  his  address  to  the  jury  in  this  case,  the  plain- 
tiflfs  counsel  animadverted,  with  the  utmost  severity  of  invective, 
upon  the  unworthy  conduct  of  the  defendant's  relative  (Mr.  St 
Leger),  who  had  been  present,  and  countenancing  the  outrage 
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upon  the  priest*  ^  length,  his  zeal  and  indignation  hurrying 
him  beyond  his  instructions,  he  proceeded  to  describe  that 
gentleman  (who  had  lately  left  a  regiment  that  had  been  ordered 
on  actual  service),  as  /^  a  renegado  soldier,  a  drummed-out 
dragoon,  who  wanted  the  courage  to  meet  the  enemies  of  his 
country  in  battle,  but  had  the  heroism  to  redeem  the  ignominy  of 
his  flight  from  danger,  by  raising  his  arm  against  an  aged 
and  unoffending  minister  of  religion,  who  had  just  risen  from 
putting  up  before  the  throne  of  God  a  prayer  of  general  interces- 
non,  in  which  his  heartless  insulter  was  included. 

As  soon  as  the  trial  was  over,  he  was  summoned  to  make 
a  public  apology  for  those  expressions,  or  to  meet  Mr.  St.  Leger 
in  the  field.  He  was  fully  sensible  that  his  language  had 
not  been  strictly  warrantable,  and  that  a  barrister  had  no  right  to 
take  shelter  under  his  gown  from  the  resentment  of  those  whose 
feelings  and  character  he  might  have  unjustifiably  attacked ;  but 
perceiving  that  an  apology  would,  in  the  eyes  of  his  countr3nnen^ 
have  tarnished  Uie  lustre  of  his  recent  victory,  and  that  it  might 
have  the  ^ect  of  inviting  future  challenges  whenever  he  should 
perform  his  duty  with  the  necessary  boldness,  he  deemed  it 
more  eligible  to  risk  his  life  than  his  reputation.f     A  duel 

•  llicn  VM  ftsettifr  eirctanstance  during  ttiis  trUl  whleh  bad  giTen  equal  offence,  and 
vlilcli,  wbaterer  Judgment  maj  be  passed  upon  it  now,  wae  well  calculated  to  influence 
Om  Jvit*  Mr.  Corran  knew  tbat  Mr.  St  Leger  was  to  be  produced  as  one  of  the  defra- 
^KotH  ■ttaeieee,  and  it  wae  In  order  to  diminish  the  weight  of  his  testimon  j,  that  he  had 
deecrfbed  him  as  aboTe.  He  had,  howerer,  mentioned  no  name,  but  merel j  apprised  the 
inrj  that  soch  a  character  might  be  brought  to  impose  upon  them.  When  Mr.  St  Leger 
csBM  apoo  the  table,  and  took  the  Testament  in  his  hand,  the  plalntUTs  counsel,  in  a  tone 
of  affected  respect,  addressed  him  saying,  •*  Oh,  Mr.  St  Leger,  the  Jurj  will,  I  am  sure, 
beUere  jou  without  the  ceremonj  of  swearing  you ;  yon  are  a  man  of  honour,  and  of 
Ugb  moral  principle ;  your  character  win  Justify  us  firom  Insisting  on  jour  oath.**  The 
wltnese,  deceived  by  this  mfld  and  complimentary  language,  replied  with  mingled  sor- 
prfae  and  Irritation,  "  I  am  happy,  sir,  to  see  you  hare  changed  the  opinion  yon  enter- 
tateed  of  Be  when  yoa  were  describing  me  awhDe  ago.**  "  What,  sir  I  then  yon  eonfeia 
tl  was  a  deacrlpCion  of  yooraelf  I  Gentiemen,  act  as  yon  please,  bat  I  leave  tt  to  you  to 
i«y  whether  a  thooaand  oaths  could  bind  the  conscience  of  such  a  man  as  I  have  Just 


t  When  each  had  taken  his  ground,  Mr.  St  Leger  called  ont  to  his  adrtrtary  to  fire: 
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accordingly  followed  ;  upon  which  occasion  Mr.  Curran  not  only 
established  for  himself  a  character  for  personal  intrepidity  (an 
acquisition  of  no  small  moment  in  a  country  where  the  point  of 
honour  has  always  been  so  sacredly  obsen^ed),  but  aflforded 
infinite  entertainment  to  the  bystanders,  by  a  series  of  those 
sportive  sallies,  which,  when  the  impulse  was  on  him,  no  time  or 
place  could  repress.  He  declined  returning  Mr.  St.  Leger's  fire; 
so  that  the  afiair,  after  a  single  shot,  was  terminated. 

A  more  solemn  and  interesting  scene  soon  followed.  The  poor 
priest  was  shortly  after  called  away  to  another  world.  When  he 
found  that  the  hour  of  death  was  at  hand,  he  earnestly  requested 
that  his  counsel,  to  whom  he  had  something  of  importance  to 
communicate,  might  be  brought  into  his  presence.  Mr.  Curran 
complied,  and  was  conducted  to  the  bed-side  of  his  expiring  client. 
The  humble  servant  of  God  had  neither  gold  nor  silver  to  bestow ; 
but  what  he  had,  and  what  with  him  was  above  all  price,  he  gave — 
the  blessing  of  a  dying  Christian  upon  him  who  had  employed  his 
talents,  and  risked  his  life,  in  redressing  the  wrongs  of  the  minister 
of  a  proscribed  religion.  He  caused  himself  to  be  raised,  for  the 
last  time,  from  his  pillow,  and,  placing  his  hands  on  the  head  of 
his  young  advocate,  pronounced  over  him  the  formal  benediction 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  the  reward  of  his  eloquence 
and  intrepidity.  Mr.  Curran  had  also  the  satisfection  of  being 
assured  by  the  lower  orders  of  his  countrymen,  that  he  might  now 
fight  as  many  duels  as  he  pleased,  without  apprehending  any  dan- 
ger to  his  person — an  assurance  which  subsequently  became  a 
prophecy,  as  far  as  the  event  could  render  it  one. 

Shortly  after  this  trial,  the  successful  orator  was  given  to  under- 
stand that  his  late  triumph  should  cost  him  dear.    As  he  was 


**  No,  sir,**  replied  he,  "  I  am  here  by  year  InrlUtlon,  and  you  most  open  Uie  balL**  ▲ 
lltUe  after,  Mr.  Carran,  obsenrinf  the  oUier's  pistol  to  be  aimed  wide  of  ita  mark,  ealled 
out  in  a  load  Toice,  ^  Fire  I"  8k.  Leger,  who  was  a  nerroos  man,  started,  and  Hred  :  and 
harinf  died  not  long  after,  was  reputed  In  Monster  to  hare  been  killed  by  the  report  of 
his  own  pistol.— C. 
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standing  amidst  a  circle  of  his  friends  in  one  of  the  pubbc  streets 
of  Cork,  he  was  called  aside  by  a  person  who  brought  him  an 
intimation  from  Lord  Doneraile,  that  in  consequence  of  his  late 
unprecedented  conduct,  he  might  expect  never  to  be  employed  in 
future  in  any  cause  where  his  lordship,  or  his  extensive  connec- 
tions, should  have  the  power  to  exclude  him.  The  young  bar- 
rister answered,  with  contemptuous  playfulness,  and  in  a  voice  to 
be  overheard  by  every  one :  "  My  good  sir,  you  may  tell  his 
kffdship  that  it  is  vain  for  him  to  be  proposing  terms  of  accom- 
modation ;  for,  after  what  has  happened,  I  protest  I  think,  while  I 
live,  I  shall  never  hold  a  brief  for  him  or  one  of  his  family."  The 
introduction  of  these  particulars  may  almost  demand  an  apology ; 
yet  it  is  often  by  little  things  that  the  characters  of  times  and 
individuals  are  best  displayed,  as  (according  to  an  eminent  English 
writer)  ^  throwing  up  little  straws  best  shows  which  way  the  wind 
lies." 

Previous  to  this  trial,  Mr.  Currants  fame  and  practice  had  been 
onuBual  for  his  standing ;  but  after  his  display  of  eloquence  and 
conduct  upon  this  occasion,  they  increased  with  unprecedented 
rapidity.*  It  was  probably,  too,  with  this  event  that  originated 
his  great  popularity  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  Irish — a  feel- 
ing which  a  little  time  matured  into  an  abounded  veneration  for 
his  capacity,  combined  with  a  most  devoted  attachment  to  his 
person.  Their  enthusiasm  in  this  instance  can  be  scarcely  con- 
ceived by  such  as  have  only  witnessed  the  common  marks  of 

•  Th«  notio  to  th«  ftnt  e&rrlafe  he  Mt  up  on  the  etrength  of  hie  feee  w«e,  *<Psr  tasios 
Oiscs,**  oo  which  tome  person  obeerred  that  be  pradently  omitted  the  Utter  part  of  the 
■cBteoce,  **p^  M  diserimina  rerum^"  which  gare  him,  he  iaid,  a  better  opinion  of  hie 
Jadgment  than  he  was  otherwiM  inclined  to  entertain.  It  being  remarked  to  him  that 
he  might  hare  etill  aomethlng  more  appropriate;  he  answered,  "Why,  yes,  to  be  sure, 
*{>r»  ltffi««,*  bot  the  herald  painter  dissuaded  me ;  he  did  not  lOce  the  brevity  of  wit ;  and 
kclDg  then  engaged  about  dlsooTering,  amidst  the  bones  of  the  omsaders,  armorial  bear* 
logs  sol  table  to  the  motto,  I  left  to  htm  the  profit  of  two  syllables,  and  he  counted  out  the 
ktters — a  coarse  since,  very  wisely,  I  asmre  you,  adopted  in  Chancery :  nay,  I  rather 
think  also  by  the  common  law  courts;  and  thus  yon  perceive,  my  friend,  from  what  small 
Morces  great  rlTera  begin  to  flow.  God  knows  they  sometimes  do  inundate  without  Ux* 
I ;  bst  things  being  to,  who  can  force  back  those  noxious  streams  ?**— H. 
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respect  paid  to  ordinary  flEiyourites  of  the  people.  So  much  of  his 
life,  and  so  many  of  its  proudest  moments  were  passed  in  their 
presence,  in  the  courts  of  Dublin,  and  on  the  circuit  towns,  his 
manners  were  so  unaffectedly  familiar  and  accessible,  his  genius 
and  habits  were  so  purely  national,  that  the  humblest  of  his  coun- 
trymen, forgetting  the  difference  of  rank  in  their  many  common 
sympathies,  fondly  considered  him  as  one  of  themselves,  and  cher- 
ished his  reputation  not  more  as  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  him  than 
as  a  kind  of  peculiar  triumph  of  their  own.  These  sentiments, 
which  he  never  descended  to  any  artifices  to  cultivate,  continued 
unimpaired  to  his  death,  and  will  probably  survive  him  many 
years. 

In  relating  the  steps  by  which  Mr.  Curran  advanced  to  profes- 
sional distinction,  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  omit  the  support 
which  he  found  in  the  friendship  of  the  late  learned  and  respected 
Lord  Avonmore,  then  Mr.  Yelverton,  a  leading  counsel  at  the  Irish 
bar.  This  excellent  and  rarely  gifted  man  had  himself  risen  from 
an  humble  station,  and  knowing,  by  experience,  "  how  hard  it  is 
to  climb,"  was  ever  most  prompt  in  encouraging  and  assisting 
those  whom  he  saw  imitating  his  own  honorable  example.  His 
friendship  for  Mr.  Curran  commenced  in  1*7  7 5  (through  the  fether- 
in-law  of  the  latter.  Dr.  Creagh,  between  whom  and  Mr.  Yelver- 
ton an  old  and  tender  intimacy  had  subsisted ;)  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  intervals  of  temporary  alienation  from  political 
differences,  continued  unimpaired  to  his  death.* 

*  Mr.  O'Regan  sayi,  "  Barry  Telrerton,  afterwards  Lord  ATonmore,  probaMy  poaiewed 
more  of  the  vehemence  of  matcnlioe  Intellect  than  most  othen  of  hii  ooaninrmen.  Oom- 
preheniive  and  laminoui,  of  a  copioos  wit  and  eztenslre  erudition,  he  was  among  tbe 
order  of  talent  which  Mr.  Oorran  was  to  succeed.  Lord  Olonmel  had  a  coarse  Jocularitj, 
which  was  recehred  as  an  useful  talent  Mr.  Burgh  had  the  mnjesty  of  Vlrgfl,  and 
Dnqaery  the  elegance  of  Addison.  Temple  Enmiett  possessed  the  Tlgour  of  a  great  and 
original  mind ;  he  was  certainly  a  person  of  singular  natural  and  acquired  endowments; 
a  man  who  read  Coke  on  Littleton  in  his  bed,  as  others  do  Tom  Jones  or  the  Persian 
Tales.  Of  the  chaste,  accomplished  and  classic  Duquery,  it  is  related  on  his  own  autbo- 
rlty,  that  he  read  Robertson  on  the  day  before  his  best  displays,  to  catch  his  unrtralled 
style,  and  to  harmonise  his  composition  by  that  of  the  master  of  historic  eloquence.  H« 
had  also  to  contend  with  the  wit  of  Mr.  Keller,  and  the  unbending  stubbmrnneaB  of  Hoare. 
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In  one  of  Mr.  Curran's  latest  efforts  at  the  bar,^  wo  find  him 
fondly  turning  aside  for  a  moment  to  indulge  his  respect  for  the 
judge  and  the  scholar,  and  his  gratitude  to  the  Mend  of  his 
younger  years.  The  following  is  the  character  that  he  has  drawn 
of  Lord  Avonmore.  To  strangers  it  may  appear  overwrought,  but 
thofie  who  were  &miliar  with  the  simple  antique  grandeur  of  mind 
that  dignified  the  original,  recognise  the  fidelity  of  the  likeness. 

^  I  am  not  ignorant  that  this  extraordinary  construction  has 
received  the  sanction  of  another  court,  nor  of  the  surprise  and  dis- 
may with  which  it  smote  upon  the  general  heart  of  the  bar.  I 
am  aware  that  I  may  have  the  mortification  of  being  told  in 
another  country  of  that  unhappy  decision,  and  I  foresee  in  what 
confusion  I  shall  hang  down  my  head  when  I  am  told  it.  But  I 
cherish,  too,  the  consolatory  hope,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  them, 
that  I  had  an  old  and  learned  friend,  whom  I  would  put  above  all 
the  sweepings  of  their  Hall,  who  was  of  a  different  opinion — who 
had  derived  his  ideas  of  civil  liberty  from  the  purest  fountains  of 
Athens  and  of  Rome — who  had  fed  the  youthful  vigour  of  his 
studious  mind  with  the  theoretic  knowledge  of  their  wisest  phi- 
losophers and  statesmen — and  who  had  refined  that  theory  into 
the  quick  and  exquisite  sensibility  of  moral  instinct,  by  contem- 
platiiig  the  practice  of  their  most  illustrious  examples — by  dwell- 
ing on  the  sweet-souled  piety  of  Cimon^-on  the  anticipated  Chris- 
tianity of  Socrates— on  the  gallant  and  pathetic  patriotism  of 
Epgminondas— on  that  pure  austerity  of  Fabrieius,  whom  to  move 


John  TUiclbbon,  aftonrftrdt  Lord  CUre,  and  Lord  High  ChuieeUor  of  Ireland,  wm  a  eom- 
potitor  vhoM  ardtot  aad  eoerfetic  daeialon  of  oharaotar,  whose  precision  of  mind  and 
legal  capaelt7f  rendered  him  a  formidable  rlral.  Thej  did  not  nnlformlj  ran  Uie  eame 
eoorae  of  oompetltion ;  Mr.  Curran  was  not  earlj  qnallAed  to  start  for  the  hunter's  plat«, 
iMT  had  be  erer  moch  taste  for  the  Oljrmpiesof  a  Oastle  chase;  fbr  such,  he  said,  he  was 
skort  by  the  bead.  Tet  Mr.  Onrran  often  repeated,  that  had  not  the  fisther  of  Mr.  Fits- 
ffbtoo  pre-ocenpied  the  groond  for  his  son,  by  one  stage,  he  never  should  or  coold  hare 
geae  beyond  him.  Bnt  wheneTer  these  high-mettled  racers  started  fairly,  and  on  an  eqoal 
pUta,  Mr.  Onrran  was  always  first  at  the  winnlng-post.**<— M. 

*  Speech  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Jastice  Johnson,  In  the  Court  of  Bzchequer,  where  Lord 
Avvmore  presided.— €.    [The  date  was  Fcbniary  4, 1800.]— M. 
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from  his  integrity  would  have  been  more  difficult  than  to  have 
pushed  the  sun  from  his  course.  I  would  add,  that  if  he  had 
seemed  to  hesitate,  it  was  but  for  a  moment — that  his  hesitation 
was  like  the  passing  cloud  that  floats  across  the  morning  sun,  and 
hides  it  from  the  view,  and  does  so  for  a  moment  hide  it,  hj 
involving  the  spectator  without  even  approaching  the  face  of  the 
limiinary." 

Lord  Avonmore  was  the  person  under  whose  auspices  was  form- 
ed, in  the  year  1779,  a  patriotic  and  convivial  society — ^"The 
Monks  of  the  Order  of  St  Patrick,"*  which  was  in  those  days 

*  Of  this  Bocietj,  to  Interesting  m  connected  with  the  most  splendid  era  of  Ireland's 
history,  Mr.  Hudson  has  kindly  supplied  the  following  notice  and  list  of  the  original 
members : 

This  celebrated  society  was  partly  political  and  partly  convivial ;  it  consisted  of  two 
parts,  professed  and  lay  brothers.  Am  the  latter  had  no  privileges,  except  that  of  com- 
mons In  the  refsctory,  they  are  unnoticed  here.  The  professed  (by  the  constitntlon)  C4»- 
slsted  of  members  of  either  house  of  parliament,  and  barristers,  with  the  addition  from 
the  other  learned  professions  of  any  number  not  exceeding  one-thlrd  of  the  whole.  They 
assembled  every  Saturday  in  Convent,  during  term-time ;  and  commonly  held  a  chapter 
before  commons,  at  which  the  abbot  presided,  or  in  his  (very  rare)  absence,  the  prior,  or 
senior  of  the  officers  present.  Upon  such  occasions,  all  the  members  appeared  in  the 
habit  of  the  order,  a  black  tabinet  domino.  Temperance  and  sobriety  always  prevailed. 
A  short  Latin  grace,  "Benedictus  benedioat,**  and  **Benedicto  benedkatur**  (since 
adopted  as  the  grace  of  the  KIng*s  Inns  Society,  In  Dublin)  was  regularly  and  gravely 
pronounced  by  the  prsscentor  or  chaplain,  before  and  after  commons. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  list,  that  there  were  many  learned  men  and  men  of 
genius  in  their  number,  and  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  few  productions  (either  in  pamph- 
lets or  periodical  publications)  of  any  celebrity,  during  the  arduous  strug^e  for  Irish 
emancipation,  appeared,  which  did  not  proceed  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  brethren.  Mor 
did  they  forego  their  labours,  tUl,  by  their  prayers  and  exertions,  they  attained  emancipa- 
tion for  their  country.  The  sad  change  which  has  taken  place  since  their  dispersion 
need  not  be  related. 

TUS 

MONKS  OF  THE  ORDER  OF  ST.  PATRICK. 

COMUOMLT   CALLKO 

THE  MONKS  OV  THK  SCREW. 
AtidmbUd  at  their  ComerU  in  Si.  K^tin  SireHy  Dublin^  on  and  aifUt 
Beptenibw  the  Sd,  1779. 
Mfniben^  Kamea, 
1.  JV^yiMKldr.— Barry  Telverton,  barrister,  M.P.,  since  Lord  Ylscoont  Avonmore,  Lord 
Cliief  Baron. 
8.  jIMoI.— WiUiam  Doyle,  barrister,  Master  in  Chancery. 
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sufficiently  celebrated,  and  composed  of  men  such  as  Ireland  could 
not  easily  assemble  now.    It  was  a  collection  of  the  witj  the 

5.  iVior.— John  PhOpot  Corntn,  b«niater,  since  M.P.,  Privy  Counsellor  and  Master  of 
tlwKons. 

4.  PrmeeiUor.—KeY,  Wnu  Day,  8.  F.  T.  0.  D. 

6.  .Bweor.— Kdward  Hudson,  M.D.* 

6.  SaeHtian.—tiohert  Johnson,  barr.  HP.,  and  sinee  a  Judge.* 

7.  Arran,  the  Earl  of. 

8.  Barry,  James  (painter),  elected  an  honorary  member,  never  joined. 
».  Brown,  Arthur,  barr.  M.P.,  and  F.  T.  C.  D. 

10.  Bnrirh,  Walter  Hnssey,  barr.,  Rt.  Hon.  and  M.P.,  and  since  Chief  Baron. 

11.  Bunton,  Beresford,  barr.,  and  K.  C* 
It.  Carhampton,  Earl  of. 

18.  Caldbcck,  William,  barr.,  and  K.  0. 

14.  Chamberlayne,  W.  Tankenrille,  barr.  M.P.,  and  since  a  Judge. 

15.  Charlemont,  Earl  of. 

IC  Corry,  Rt.  Hon.  Isaac,  M.P.,  and  since  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer. 

17.  Daly,  Rt.  Hon.  Denis,  M.P. 

IS.  Day,  Robert,  barr.  M.P.,  and  since  a  Judge.* 

19.  Dodds,  Robert,  barr. 

Sft.  Doyle,  John,  If  .P.,  and  since  a  General  In  the  amy,  and  Bart* 

tl.  Dnnkln,  James,  barr. 

SS.  Doquery,  Henry,  barr.,  and  M.P. 

tt.  Immctt,  Temple,  barr. 

Si.  Flnncane,  Matthew,  barr.,  and  since  a  Judge. 

tt.  FItton,  Richard,  barr. 

U.  Forbes,  John,  barr.,  M.P. 

t7.  Frankland,  Richard,  barr.,  and  K.O. 

98.  Grattan,  Rt  Hon.  Henry,  barr.,  and  M.P. 

St.  Backet,  Thomas,  barr. 

80.  Hardy,  Francis,  barr.,  and  M.P.  (Lord  Cbarlemoni*s  biographer.) 

81.  Harstonge,  Sir  Henry,  Bart,  and  MJP. 
8L  Herbert,  Richard,  barr.,  and  MJP. 

88.  Hunt,  John,  barr. 

84.  Hnssey,  Dudley,  barr.,  M.P.,  and  Baoorder  of  Dublin. 

85.  Jebb,  Frederic,  M.D. 

86.  Kingsboroogh,  Lord  ViscoQQt,  M.P.  [afterwards  Earl  of  Kingston.] 

87.  Moeawen,  — ,  barr. 

88.  Martin,  Richard,  barr.,  and  M.P. 

88.  Mefge,  Peter,  barr.,  M.P.,  and  since  a  Judge. 

40.  Momiogton,  Earl  of  [the  late  Marquis  Wellesley.] 

41.  Mnlocb,  Tbomaa,  barr. 

48.  Hewenham,  Sir  Edward,  M.P. 
4aL  Ogle,  Rt  Hon.  Ckorge,  M.P. 

•  Sorrtriiif .-C.    [Ia1l19].-M. 
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geniusy  and  public  virtue  of  the  country ;  and  though  the  name  of 
the  society  itself  is  not  embodied  in  any  of  the  national  records, 

44.  0*Leai7,  Rev.  ArUiar,  hoDonurj. 

45.  O'Neal,  Charles,  barr.,  E.G.,  and  H.P. 
4^  Palliser,  the  Rev.  Doctor,  chaplain. 

47.  Pollock  Joieph,  ban*. 

48.  PoDsonbj,  Rt.  Hon.  Ckorge,  barr.,  H.P.,  and  since  OhaaeeUor  of  Ireland. 

49.  Preston,  William,  barr. 
60.  Ross,  Ueut.  Ool.  M.P. 

51.  Sheridan,  Charles  Francis,  barr.,  M.P.,  and  Secretary  at  War. 

52.  Smith,  Sir  Michael,  Bart  barr.,  M.P.,  and  since  Blaster  of  the  RoDs. 
68.  Stawei,  WiUiam,  barr. 

64.  Stack,  Rev.  Richard,  F.T.CI). 

55.  Townshend,  Marquis  of.* 

56.  Woolfe,  Arthur,  barr.,  U.P.,  and  since  Lord  Ylscoont  KQwarden,  Chief  Jostloe  King's 
Bench. 

The  societj  dwindled  away  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1795. 

Shortly  after  the  formation  of  this  club,  Mr.  Cnrran,  having  been  one  evening  caHed 
upon  for  a  song,  gave  one  of  his  own  composition,  which  was  Immedlat^y  adopted  as  the 
charter  song  of  the  order.    The  following  are  all  the  verses  of  it  that  have  been  recollected. 

Wekm  St.  Patrick  this  order  esUblished, 

He  called  us  the  «  Monks  of  the  Screw ;" 
Good  rules  he  revealed  to  our  Abbot 

To  guide  us  in  what  we  should  do. 
But  first  he  replenished  our  fountain 

With  liquor,  the  best  In  the  sky ; 
And  he  swore,  on  the  word  of  a  saint, 

That  the  fountain  should  never  run  dry. 

Kaeh  year,  when  your  octaves  approach, 

In  full  chapter  convened  let  me  find  yon ; 
And,  when  to  the  convent  you  come. 

Leave  your  favorite  temptation  behind  yon. 
And  be  not  a  glass  In  your  convent. 

Unless  on  a  festival,  found  ; 
And,  this  rule  to  enforce,  I  ordain  it 

One  festival  all  the  year  round. 

My  brethren,  be  chaste,  till  youVe  tempted ; 

Whilst  sober,  be  grave  and  discreet ; 
And  humble  your  bodies  with  fasting, 

As  oft  as  you've  nothing  to  eat. 

•  ElMtcd,  profened,  wad  joiatd  on  hk  vWt  to  Dublin,  RfUr  hk  vlm-wj^^. 
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the  names  of  many  of  its  members  are  to  be  found  in  every  page, 
and  will  be  remembered,  while  Ireland  has  a  memory,  with  grati- 
tude and  pride.  The  primary  object  of  their  association  was  to 
give  her  a  Constitution,  and  to  nourish  and  diffuse  among  her 
people  the  spirit  and  intelligence  which  should  render  them  worthy 
of  the  gift ;  and  when  the  day  arrived,  as  it  shortly  did,  when  the 
rights  to  which  they  aspired  were  not  to  be  gained  without  a 
struggle,  the  leading  members  of  the  "  Order  of  St  Patrick"  may 
be  seen  con^icuous  in  the  post  of  honour  and  of  danger.  Mr. 
Curran  always  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  their  meetings ;  it  was 
to  them,  and  to  the  many  happy  and  instructive  hours  he  had 
passed  there,  that  he  so  pathetically  alluded  in  the  fine  burst  of 
social  enthusiasm  which  immediately  follows  the  passage  above 
cited.  ^And  this  soothing  hope  I  draw  from  the  dearest  and  ten- 
derest  recollections  of  my  life — from  the  remembrance  of  those 
Attic  nights,  and  those  refections  of  the  gods,  which  we  have  spent 
with  those  admired,  and  respected,  and  beloved  companions,  who 
have  gone  before  us ;  over  whose  ashes  the  most  precious  tears  of 
Ireland  have  been  shed.  [Here  Lord  Avonmore  could  not  refrain 
from  bursting  into  tears.]  Yes,  my  good  Lord,  I  see  you  do  not 
foiget  them.  I  see  their  sacred  forms  passing  in  sad  review  before 
your  memory.  I  see  your  pained  and  softened  fancy  recalling 
those  happy  meetings,  where  the  innocent  enjoyment  of  social 

Tet,  in  hoDoar  of  fuUng,  one  leui  Uee 

AmoDf  joa  FU  tlways  require ; 
If  Um  Abbot  ihoold  pltase,  he  may  wear  It, 

If  not,  let  It  come  to  the  Prior.* 

•  o  o  o  •  • 

Coose,  let  each  take  his  chalice,  mj  brethren, 

And  with  doe  derotton  prepare, 
With  handi  and  with  rolcea  oplifted 

Onr  hymn  to  conclnde  with  a  prayer. 
May  thia  chapter  oft  joyooslj  meet. 

And  thia  gladtome  HbaUmi  renew. 
To  the  Saint,  and  the  rounder,  and  Abbot, 

And  Prior,  and  Ifonka  of  the  Bcrewl 

•  Ik.  DifW^  fh0  A^al,  1|M  a  t»p(vkfiU7  liBif  faU  «»M  I  Mr.  C»^ 
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mirth  became  expaoded  into  the  nobler  wannth  of  social  virtue, 
and  the  horizon  of  the  board  became  enlarged  into  the  horizon  of 
man — where  the  swelling  heart  conceived  and  communicated  the 
pure  and  generous  purpose — where  my  slenderer  and  younger 
taper  imbibed  its  borrowed  light  from  the  more  matured  and 
redundant  fountain  of  yours.  Yes,  my  Lord,  we  can  remember 
those  nights  without  any  other  regret  than  that  they  can  never 
more  return,  for 

"  We  spent  them  not  in  toys,  or  lasts,  or  wine, 
But  search  of  deep  philosophy, 
AVit,  eloquence,  and  poesy, 
Arts  which  I  loved.,  for  they,  my  friend,  were  thine."* 

COWLET. 

Lord  Avonmore  was  one  of  those  men  in  whom  a  rare 
intellect  and  vast  acquirements  are  found  united  with  the  most 
artless  unsuspecting  innocency  of  nature.  Whatever  the  person 
in  whom  he  confided  asserted,  he  considered  to  be  as  undoubted 
as  if  he  had  uttered  it  himself.  His  younger  friend,  aware  of  this 
amiable  imperfection,  used  often  to  trifle  with  it,  and,  in  moments 
of  playful  relaxation,  to  practice  harmless  impositions  upon  his 
lordship's  credulity.  His  ordinary  artifice  was  to  touch  his  sensi- 
bility, and  thus  excite  his  attention  by  relating  in  his  presence 
some  afiecting  incident,  and,  then  pretending  to  be  unconscious 
that  his  lordship  was  listening,  to  proceed  with  a  detail  of  many 
strange  and  improbable  particulars,  until  he  should  be  inter- 
rupted, as  he  regularly  was,  by  the  good  judge's  exclaiming, 
"Gracious  heavens !  sir,  is  it  posssible?  I  have  overheard  all  those 
most  truly  amazing  circumstances,  which   I   could  never  have 

*  Lord  Aronmore,  in  wliOM  breast  political  resentment  was  easilj  rabdned,  bj  the 
BAroe  noble  tenderness  of  feeling  which  distinguished  the  late  Mr.  Fox  upon  a  more  cele* 
brated  occasion,  could  not  withstand  this  appeal  to  his  heart.  At  this  period  (1808)  there 
was  a  suspension  of  Intercoorse  between  him  and  Hr.  Ourran ;  bat  the  moment  the  eoort 
rose,  his  Lordship  sent  for  his  friend,  and  threw  himself  into  his  arms,  declaring  thai 
unworthj  artifices  had  been  i|se4  to  se|>arate  them,  and  that  they  should  oerer  ■nceced  In 
future.— C. 
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bdiered,  if  tbey  did  not  come  from  such  good  authority."  His 
lordship  at  length  discovered  the  deception,  and  passing  into  the 
opposite  extreme,  became  (often  ludicrously)  wary  and  incredu- 
lous as  to  every  thing  that  Mr.  Curran  stated.  Still,  however,  the 
latter  persisted,  and,  quickening  his  invention  as  the  difficulties 
increased,  continued  from  year  to  year  to  gain  many  a  humour- 
ous triimiph  over  all  the  defensive  caution  of  his  friend.  Even 
upon  the  bench.  Lord  Avonmore  evinced  the  same  superstitious 
af^rehension  of  the  advocate's  ingenuity,  whom  he  would  fre- 
quently interrupt,  sometimes  in  a  tone  of  endearment,  sometimes 
of  impatience,  saying,  "  Mr.  Curran,  I  know  your  cleverness ;  but 
it's  quite  in  vain  for  you  to  go  on.  I  see  the  drift  of  it  all,  and 
you  are  only  giving  yourself  and  me  unnecessary  trouble."  Upon 
one  of  these  occasions,  the  judge  having  frequently  interposed  to 
prevent  the  counsel's  putting  forward  some  topic  that  was  really 
relative  and  necessary  to  his  case,  declaring,  as  often  as  it  was 
attempted,  that  the  tendency  of  his  argument  was  quite  obvious, 
and  that  he  was  totally  straying  from  the  question,  Mr.  Curran 
addressed  him  thus :  "  Perhaps,  my  lord,  I  am  straying ;  but  you 
must  impute  it  to  the  extreme  agitation  of  my  mind.  I  have  just 
witnessed  so  dreadful  a  circumstance,  that  my  imagination  has 
not  yet  recovered  from  the  shock."  His  lordship  was  now  all 
attention.  "  On  my  way  to  court,  my  lord,  as  I  passed  by  one  of 
the  markets,  I  observed  a  butcher  proceeding  to  slaughter  a  calf. 
Just  as  his  hand  was  raised,  a  lovely  little  child  approached  him 
onperceived,  and,  terrible  to  relate — ^I  still  see  the  life-blood 
gushing  out,  the  poor  child's  bosom  was  under  his  hand,  when  he 

plunged  his  knife  into — ^into  " "  Into  the  bosom  of  the  child !" 

cried  out  the  judge,  with  much  emotion — "  into  the  neck  of  the 
eal/y  my  lord ;  but  your  lordship  sometimes  anticipates."* 

There  are  no  reports  of  Mr.  Curran's  early  speeches  at  the  bar ; 
but  the  celerity  of  his  ascent  to  distinction  in  his  profession,  and 
in  the  public  estimation,  may  be  inferred  from  the  date  of  his 

I  also  MU  Uils  ttory,  bat  hu  worked  U  op  too  drftmatlcallr.— M. 
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entrance  into  Parliament  He  had  been  only  seven  years  at  the 
bar,  when  Mr.  Longfield  (afterwards  Lord  Longueville)  had  him 
returned  for  a  borough  in  his  disposal.*  At  this  time  boroughs 
were  the  subject  of  notorious  traffic,  and  it  seldom  happened  that 
the  members  returned  for  them  did  not  bind  themselves  to  remu- 
nerate the  patrons  in  money  or  in  services.  There  was  no  such 
stipulation  in  the  present  instance ;  the  seat  was  given  to  Mr. 
Curran  upon  the  express  condition  of  perfect  freedom  on  his  part; 
but  having  soon  differed  from  Mr.  Longfield  on  political  subjects, 
and  there  being  then  no  way  of  vacating,  he  insisted  upon  pur- 
chasing a  seat,  to  be  filled  by  any  person  whom  that  gentleman 
might  appoint ;  an  arrangement  against  which,  it  is  but  justice 
to  add,  that  Mr.  Longfield  anxiously  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
him.f 

*  The  borongli  of  KUbeggfto,  for  which  the  other  member  wai  the  celebrated  Mr.  Tlood. 
It  waf  also  aboat  thii  period  that  Mr.  Corran  obtained  a  silk  gown.— 0. 

t  In  the  tnooeeding  parliament  Mr.  Onrran  also  came  In,  at  his  own  expense,  fbr  the 
borough  of  Rathcormack.— 0. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


fh«  Irteh  HooM  of  Oommons,  in  1T8S— Sketch  of  the  prerioue  history  of  Ireland-^Effeotf 
of  the  reT<^tion  of  168S— Oatholle  penal  code — ^etem  of  gorernlng  Ireland— Deecribed 
by  Mr.  Oarrmn — ^Intolerance  and  d^pradatlon  of  the  Irish  parliament— (%ange  of  ija- 
tcm— Octennial  bill— American  Rerolation— Its  effects  upon  Ireland— The  Irish  Totan- 
teera — Deaerltied  by  Mr.  Carran— Their  numbers,  and  influence  upon  public  measures 
— Irish  rerolation  of  1782— Mr.  Grattan's  pubUo  serrioea  Obsenrations  upon  the  8iib> 
sequent  coodoet  of  the  Irish  Pariiament. 

It  was  at  the  eventful  era  of  IVSS  that  Mr.  Curran  became  a 
member  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons* — an  assembly  at  that 
day  thronged  with  groups  of  original  historic  characters,!  the 

•  The  manner  In  which  Carran  sot  a  seat  in  Parliament  has  been  thas  related,  as**  well 
aofthonticated  :**  Lord  LongoeTHle,  an  Irish  peer,  with  rast  property,  and  large  boroogh- 
faitereet,  wiping  to  aTaO  himself  of  Carran*s  talents,  offered  him  a  seat  in  Pariiament. 
Oarran  replied  that  his  politics  were  oppoaed  to  the  party  to  which  Lord  L.  belonged.  He 
vaa  reminded,  with  a  langh,  that  patriotlam  was  onprofltable,  and  that,  with  a  sroong 
flimlly,  his  good  sense  woold  ten  him  so.  tk>me  thne  after,  one  of  Carran*s  friends  asked 
Mm  for  a  frank,  and  informed  htan  that  he  was  gaietted  as  member  for  one  of  Lord 
Loiig«eTllle*s  boroughs.  He  took  his  seat,  and  roted  agalnat  Lord  L.*8  friend,  the  minister. 
In  eacplanatloD,  he  said  that  he  entered  Pariiament  independent  and  unshackled,  and  that 
■0  be  woold  remain.  At  that  time,  he  had  sared  only  fire  hundred  pounds.  This  m<mqr« 
tod  aboQt  twice  as  much  more,  which  he  borrowed  firom  hla  frienda,  he  aent  to  Lord 
Loogocrflle,  In  payment  for  his  seat.— M. 

t  or  some  of  these,  Mr.  Orattan  Qn  hia  answer  to  Lord  0lare*8  pamphlet,  1801)  has 
given  the  following  masteriy  sketches,  over  which  he  has,  pertiaps,  unconsciously  distri- 
bvted  tte  noble  tralta  which.  If  coUected,  woold  form  the  portrait  of  himself. 

**  I  follow  the  anthor  through  the  grarea  of  these  honourable  dead  men,  for  most  of 
flwm  are  ao,  and  I  beg  to  raise  up  their  tombstones  as  he  throws  them  down ;  I  fed  It 
more  InslnictiTe  to  conTerse  with  their  ashes  than  with  his  compositions. 

«  Mr.  Malooe,  one  of  the  characters  of  1768,  was  a  man  of  the  finest  intellect  that  any 
eovntry  erer  iHt>daced.  *  The  three  ablest  men  I  erer  heard  were  Mr.  Pitt  (the  fktherX 
Mr.  Marray,  and  Mr.  Malone.  Por  a  popular  assembly,  I  would  choose  Mr.  Pitt;  for  a 
privy  eottadl,  Murray ;  for  twelve  wise  men,  Malone.'  This  was  the  opinion  which  Lord 
SackTOle,  the  secretary  of  1768,  gave  to  a  gentleman  firom  whom  I  heard  it.  He  la  a 
great  aea  in  the  calm,*  aald  Mr.  Oerrard  Hamilton,  another  great  Judge  of  men  and 
talents;  *Ay,'ltwai  replied,*  bat  had  yon  seen  him  when  he  was  young,  you  would  have 
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vigorous  product  of  unsettled  times:  great  public  benefactors, 
great  public  delinquents,  but  both  of  rare  capacity  and  enterprise, 


•fttd  he  was  a  great  sea  in  a  storm.'    And  like  Uie  sea,  whether  in  calm  or  storm,  he  wa9 
a  great  production  qf  nature. 

**  Lord  Pery. — Ilu  is  not  jet  canonised  by  death ;  but  he,  like  the  rest,  has  been  canon- 
ised by  slander.  He  was  more  or  less  a  party  in  all  those  measures  which  the  pamphlet 
condemns,  and  indeed  in  ererjr  great  statute  and  measure  that  took  place  in  Ireland  for 
the  last  fifty  years.  A  man  of  the  most  legitlative  capacity  I  ever  knew,  and  the  most 
comprehensive  reach  of  understanding  I  ever  saw ;  with  a  deep-engraven  impression  of 
public  care,  accompanied  by  a  temper  which,  was  adamant.  In  his  train  is  every  private 
virtue  that  can  adorn  human  nature. 

**Mr.  Brownlow— Sir  William  Oaborne.— I  wish  we  had  more  of  these  criminals.  The 
former  seconded  the  address  of  178i,  and  in  the  latter,  and  in  both,  there  was  a  statioa  of 
mind  that  would  have  become  the  proudest  senate  in  Europe. 

"  Mr.  Flood,  my  rival,  as  the  pamphlet  calls  him :  and  I  should  be  unworthy  the  charac- 
ter of  his  rival.  If  In  the  grs ve  I  did  not  do  him  Justice. — He  had  his  fkults ;  but  he  bad 
great  powers,  great  public  effect ;  he  persuaded  the  old,  he  inspired  the  joung ;  the  Castle 
Tanished  before  him.  On  a  small  subject,  be  was  miserable :  put  into  his  band  a  distaH; 
and,  like  Hercules,  he  made  sad  work  of  it:  but  give  him  the  thunderbolt,  and  he  had  the 
arm  of  a  Jupiter.  He  misjudged  when  he  transferred  himself  to  the  English  Parliament ; 
he  forgot  that  he  was  a  tree  of  the  forest,  too  old  and  too  great  to  be  transplanted  at  fifty ; 
and  his  fate  in  the  British  Parliament  is  a  cantlon  to  the  (Hends  of  union  to  stay  At  home, 
and  make  the  country  of  their  birth  the  seat  of  their  action. 

"  Mr.  Daly,  my  beloved  friend.— He,  in  a  great  measure,  drew  the  address  of  1779,  in 
favour  of  our  trade,  that  *  ungracious  measure;'  and  he  saw,  read,  and  approved  of  the 
address  of  17S3,  in  favour  of  our  constitution,  that  *  address  of  separation.'  He  visited 
me  in  my  illness,  at  that  moment,  and  I  had  oommonicaUon  on  those  sohjecta  with  that 
man  whose  powers  of  oratory  were  next  to  perfection,  and  whose  powers  of  understand- 
ing, I  might  say,  from  what  baa  lately  happened,  bordered  on  the  spirit  of  pr<^ecy. 

'^  Mr.  Forbes— a  name  I  shall  ever  regard,  and  a  death  I  shall  erer  deplore.— Enlight- 
ened, sensible,  laborious,  and  usefbl ;  proud  in  poverty,  and  patriotic ;  he  preferred  exile 
to  apostaoy,  and  met  his  death.  I  speak  of  the  dead— I  say  nothing  of  the  living;  bat 
tliat  I  afiribute  to  this  constellation  of  great  men.  In  a  great  measure,  the  privileges  of 
your  country ;  and  I  attribute  such  a  generation  of  men  to  the  residence  of  your  Parlia- 
ment. 

**  Mr.  Burgh :  another  great  person  in  tliose  scenes  which  it  is  not  in  the  little  qutll  of 
this  author  to  depreciate.— He  was  a  man  singularly  gifted,  with  great  talent,  great 
Tariety— wit,  oratory,  and  logic.  He,  too,  had  his  weakness ;  but  he  bad  the  pride  of 
genius,  also,  and  strove  to  raise  his  country  along  with  himself,  and  never  sought  to 
build  his  elevation  on  the  degradation  of  Ireland.  I  moved  an  amendment  fat  a  free 
export ;  he  moved  a  better  amendment,  and  he  lost  his  place.  I  moved  a  declaration  of 
rights :  *  With  my  last  breath  wiU  I  support  the  right  of  the  Irish  Parliament,'  was  hie 
note  to  me,  when  I  applied  to  him  for  his  support;  he  lost  the  chance  of  recovering  hli 
place  and  his  way  to  the  seals,  for  which  he  might  have  bartered.  The  gatei  of  promo- 
tion were  shut  on  him,  as  those  of  glory  opened."— 0. 

Walter  Huasey  Burgh,  thus  eulogised  by  GratUn,  roerlU  more  particular  notice.  CaUed 
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and  exhibiting  in  their  virtues  or  their  crimee  all  the  turbulent 
energy  of  the  storms  that  were  agitating  their  country.  The  Irish 
revolution  of  1782,  with  the  memorable  acts  and  deliberations  of 
which  period  the  political  history  of  Ireland  commences,  had  just 
taken  place ;  and,  although  it  preceded  by  a  little  time  Mr.  Cur- 
rants entrance  into  Parliament,  it  still  cannot  but  be  adverted  to 
as  an  event  which  had  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  fortune  and 
conduct  of  his  future  life.  lie  was  of  too  ardent  a  temper  not  to 
be  deeply  moved  by  the  circumstances  which  accompanied  that 
measure :  he  was  the  ^miliar  friend  of  the  eminent  Parliamentary 
leaders  who  had  been  so  instrumental  in  achieving  it;  he  had 
witncAsed  the  virtuous  stniggles  and  the  scenes  of  civic  heroism 
displayea  by  them,  and  by  the  nation,  at  this  arduous  crisis ;  and 
the  impression  that  they  made  upon  his  imagination  and  his  con- 
viction was  never  after  effaced.  In  order,  therefore,  fully  to  com- 
prehend the  feelings  with  which  he  entered  upon  his  duties  as  an 
Irish  senator,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  few  observations  upon 
the  condition  in  which  he  found  his  country,  and  upon  that  from 
which  she  had  recently  emerged.  The  fervour  of  his  political 
<^tnionfl,  and  his  devoted  adherence  to  the  popular  cause,  exposed 
him,  at  different  periods  of  his  life,  to  no  little  calumny  and 

to  Um  Irish  b«r,  tn  1760,  h«  had  prerloasly  obtained  a  seat  and  won  dlitfnction  In  Uie 
Irish  Parliament  In  1778,  at  the  earlj  age  of  thlrtj>flre,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  Irish  bar,  as  Prime  Sc^eant,  in  which  he  eontinaed  for  two  jears,  when,  siding  with 
Grattan  against  the  goTemment,  on  the  question  of  Ireland's  right  to  a  flree  export  trade, 
he  resigned  his  locratlre  oflke.  It  was  restored  to  him  in  1782,  in  which  year  he  was 
made  Chief  Baroo  of  the  Irish  Exchequer,  declining  a  proffered  peerage.  He  died  the  fSol- 
lowing  jear,  before  be  had  comi^eted  the  age  of  forty.  Ireland  might  well  be  proad  of 
PKh  a  man,  whose  persoasire  eloquence  made  an  sra  at  the  Irish  bar  and  in  the  senate, 
aq«aD7  dlstlngaished  for  the  grace  and  harmony  of  bis  style,  and  the  sweetness  and  ttkU 
•ess  of  his  Tolee :  of  him  it  may  be  said,  as  of  the  Greek  orator,  he  uxu  the  Bee.  Borgh 
and  TdTerton  being  both  engaged  on  opposite  sides  in  some  great  and  Important  cause, 
all  the  powers  of  their  talents  were  called  forth,  as  well  by  the  interest  the  case  excited, 
as  by  a  competition  for  Hum.  In  speaking  of  the  effect  of  Burgh's  oration,  Yelrerton 
ebeenred  to  a  friend,  that  he  would  hare  been  satisfied  that  he  had  obtained  the  rictory ; 
**  Bat,**  said  be,  *«  when  I  perceired  an  old  eaee-hardened  attorney  sitting  in  a  distant 
•omer  of  the  court,  and  saw  the  tears  silently  coursing  down  his  Iron  cheeks,  and  tliese 
wrvog  from  him  by  the  touching  eloquence  of  Mr.  Durgh,  I  confess,"  said  Telrerton,  **  I 
fcit  myself  ranquishcd."— M. 
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reproach ;  but  those  who  impartiallj  consider  the  past  and  cotem- 
porary  history  of  Ireland  will  find,  in  every  page  of  it,  his  excuse, 
if  not  his  most  ample  justification. 

For  centuries  Ireland  had  been  in  a  state  of  miserable 
bondage;  her  history  is  but  the  disgusting  catalogue  of  her 
sufierings,  exciting  to  unprofitable  retaliation,  from  which  she 
regularly  sunk,  subdued  but  untranquilized,  into  a  condition 
of  more  embittered  wretchedness,*  with  the  penalties  of  rebellion 
superadded  to  the  calamities  of  oppression.  From  the  period 
of  her  annexation  to  England  in  the  12th  century,  down  to 
the  close  of  the  llih,  she  had  thus  continued,  barbarous  and  rest- 
less ;  too  feeble  and  disunited  to  succeed,  too  strong,  and  proud, 
and  irritated  to  despair  ;  alternating  in  dreaiy  succession  between 
wild  exertions  of  delirious  strength  and  the  troubled  sleep  of 
exhausted  fury.  It  would  be  foreign  to  the  present  purpose 
to  enter  into  the  merits  of  these  melancholy  conflicts ;  to  grope 
amidst  uninteresting  records  to  ascertain  whether  Ireland  as 
an  unruly  province  deserved  her  &te,  or  whether  her  condi- 
tion was  attributable  to  an  inveterate  spirit  of  vindictive  domina- 
tion in  the  English  governments.  But  as  we  approach  more 
modem  times,  all  obscurity  on  the  subject  ceases :  we  find  the 
ruling  country  adopted  a  formal  avowed  design  of  humiliation, 
which, 'however  applauded  (as  it  still  continues  to  be  by  some) 
under  the  imposing  phrase  of  the  "wisdom  of  our  ancestors," 
was,  in  reality,  founded  in  much  injustice,  and,  if  effects  be 
any  test,  in  as  much  folly ;  and  after  agitating  and  afflicting  the 
kingdom  for  the  last  century,  seems  likely  to  visit  in  its  con- 
sequences the  next 

It  was  immediately  after  the  revolution  of  1688,  that  era 
of  glory  and  freedom  to  England,  that  Ireland  became  the 
victim  of   this  systematic    plan  of    debasement      Her  adhe- 

*"  The  alare,  that  atroggtet  without  breaking  his  chain,  prorokes  the  tyrant  to  double 
tt,  and  giret  him  the  plea  of  aelf-derence  for  extlngnUhlng  what  at  first  he  only  Intended 
to  sobdoe.**— Jfr.  Curran*9  «pe«cA  in  EofM^tm?*  eoss.— O. 
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lence  to  the  deposed  monarch  and  its  result  are  familiar  to 
alL  Jameses  party  having  been  crushed,  Ireland  was  treated 
as  a  conquered  country,  that  merited  nothing  but  chastise- 
ment and  scorn.  This  was  not  the  policy  of  the  English  king ; 
it  was  that  of  the  English  whigs,*  the  firamers  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  the  boasted  champions  of  liberty  at  home.  By  these 
men,  and  by  their  successors  (who,  of  whatever  political  denomi- 
nation, agreed  with  them  in  their  intolerance),  was  Ireland, 
without  shame  or  pity,  dismantled  of  her  most  precious  rights. 
Laws  were  made  to  bind  her,  without  consulting  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment, which,  when  it  remonstrated,  was  charged  with  riot 
and  sedition. f  Ireland's  commerce  was  openly  discouraged: 
a  code  more  furious  than  bigotry  had  hitherto  penned  was 
levelled  against  the  mass  of  the  nation,  the  Roman  Catholics.  | 
They  were  successively  excluded  from  the  right  to  sit  in 
Parliament,  to  acquire  land,  to  hold  any  employment  under  the 
crown,  to  vote  in  elections  of  members  of  Parliament,  to  inter- 
marry with  Protestants,  to  exercise  religious  worship ;  in  short, 


•*■  I  UD  tony  to  reflect  that  tloce  the  Ute  rerolntfoD  Id  these  kingdoms,  when  the 
srtjeets  of  Bogland  hare  more  strenaously  than  erer  asserted  their  own  rights  and  the 
liberty  of  Parliaments,  it  has  pleased  them  to  bear  harder  on  their  poor  neighbours  than 
has  erer  yet  b«en  done  in  many  ages  foregoing.**— JTo/^fMinv's  Cause  </  Ireland.  This 
Uttle  Tolome,  written  thronghoat  with  a  modesty  and  ability  worthy  of  the  friend  of 
Locke,  was  formally  censored  by  the  English  House  of  Commons.  A  circumstance  that 
preceded  Its  publication  is  not  without  Interest.  The  author,  apprehensiTc  of  any  uncon- 
sekMS  bias  upon  his  mind,  wrote  to  his  friend  for  his  opinion  of  some  of  the  arguments ; 
Locke  replied  by  Inviting  him  to  pass  over  to  England,  and  confer  with  him  in  person 
npoa  the  sul\}ect  Molyneux  complie«l,  and  after  spending,  as  the  account  states,  and 
M  nay  be  well  bellcTed,  the  Are  most  delightful  weeks  of  his  life  in  the  society  of  his 
llBStrtoaa  friend,  returned  to  Dublin,  and  published  his  work.— 0. 

t  When  the  Irish  Commons,  In  1799,  claimed  the  right  of  originating  money  bills,  they 
were  told  by  the  Tlceroy,  Lord  Sydney,  that  **  They  might  go  to  England  and  beg  their 
Sixties'  pardon  for  their  riotous  and  seditious  assemblies.** — 0. 

X  **  Tou  abhorred  It,  as  I  did,  for  Its  Ticlous  perfection  ;  for  I  must  do  It  Justice,  It  was 
a  eemplete  system,  full  of  coherence  and  consistency,  well  digested  and  well  composed 
In  aHlts parts.  It  was  a  maehtne  of  wise  and  elaborate  contrivance,  and  as  weD  fitted 
Ibr  the  oppression.  Impoverishment,  and  degradation  of  a  people,  and  the  debasement 
te  ibera  of  bnmaB  nature  Itself,  as  ever  proceeded  f^om  the  perverted  Ingenuity  of 
MUL"— Acr^s  LslUr  to  Sir  U.  Langrith*, 
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bj  a  kind  of  constructive  annihilation,  ^'the  laws  did  not  pre- 
sume a  papist  to  exist  in  the  kingdom,  nor  could  they  breathe 
without  the  connivance  of  government"* 

This  state  of  national  humiliation  lasted  almost  a  century. 
Viceroy  succeeded  viceroy  with  no  other  rule  of  government  than 
to  continue  the  system  as  he  found  it  A  race  of  subordinate 
ministers  sprang  up  within  the  land,  of  no  public  virtue,  no 
expanded  thought,  utterly  unconscious  that  man  can  be  improved ; 
exhibiting  in  their  heartless  measures  that  practical  ferocity  for 
which  jailors  or  keepers  would  be  selected,  rather  than  those  mild 
and  sanative  qualities  that  might  have  soothed  the  distempers  of 
the  times.  "Hence  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Curran,  speaking  of  this 
period,  "that  the  administration  of  Ireland  so  often  presents  to 
the  reader  of  her  history,  not  the  view  of  legitimate  government, 
but  rather  of  an  encampment  in  the  country  of  a  barbarous  enemy, 
where  the  object  of  an  invader  is  not  government  but  conquest ; 
where  he  is  of  course  obliged  to  resort  to  the  corrupting  of  clans, 
or  of  single  individuals,  pointed  out  to  his  notice  by  public  abhor- 
rence, and  recommended  to  his  confidence  only  by  a  treachery  so 
rank  and  consummate  as  precludes  all  possibility  of  their  return  to 
private  virtue  or  to  public  reliance,  and  therefore  only  put  into 
authority  over  a  wretched  country,  condemned  to  the  torture  of 
all  that  petulant  unfeeling  asperity  with  which  a  narrow  and 
malignant  mind  will  bristle  in  unmerited  elevation;  condenmed 
to  be  betrayed,  and  disgraced,  and  exhausted  by  the  little  traitors 
that  have  been  suflfered  to  nestle  and  grow  within  it;  who  make  it 
at  once  the  source  of  their  grandeur  and  the  victim  of  their  vices ; 
reducing  it  to  the  melancholy  necessity  of  supporting  their  conse- 
quence and  of  sinking  under  their  crimes,  like  the  lion  perishing 
by  the  poison  of  a  reptile  that  finds  shelter  in  the  mane  of  the 
noble  animal,  while  it  is  stinging  him  to  death."f 

Ireland  was  in  those  times,  in  as  strange  and  disastrous  a  sitoa- 

*  Such  waf  Uie  deelaratton  from  the  bench  of  the  Irtoh  ohaneellor  in  17M.~0. 
t  Mr.  Onrran'a  speech  In  HoirIaon*f  oase^— 0. 
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tion  88  can  well  be  imagined;  her  own  legislature  hating  and 
trampling  upon  her  people,  and  the  English  government  suspect- 
ing and  despising  both.  There  may  have  been  sufficient  intricacy 
in  the  minor  details  of  the  policy  of  the  time,  but  the  leading 
maxims  appear  in  all  the  clearness  of  despotic  simplicity.  ITiey 
were  to  awe  the  real  or  imputed  disaffection  of  tlie  natives  by 
means  of  a  harsh  domestic  administration,  and  to  check  any  more 
general  exercise  of  power  assumed  by  that  administration  as  an 
intrusion  upon  the  legislative  supremacy  of  England.  As  far  as 
respected  internal  concerns,  the  Irish  Lords  and  Commons  were  a 
triumphant  fiaction,  despoiling  and  insulting  the  remains  of  a 
fidlen  enemy :  in  their  relation  with  England,  they  were  misera- 
ble instruments,  without  confidence  or  dignity ;  armed  by  their 
employers  with  the  fullest  authority  to  molest  or  to  crush,  but 
instantly  and  contemptuously  reminded  of  their  own  degradation, 
if  ever  they  evinced  any  presumptuous  desire  to  redress. 

Against  so  unnatural  a  system,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  dis- 
countenanced claims  of  freedom  should  have  no  avail.  K  a 
tranaient  scream  was  heard  among  the  people,  it  excited  imme- 
diate alarm  at  home,  as  ominous  of  an  approaching  storm;*  if 
her  Toice  issued,  as  it  sometimes  did,  from  the  Irish  Commons,  it 
was  considered  a  daring  invasion  of  the  rights  of  a  higher  power.f 
If  the  spirit  of  that  House  became  too  unruly  for  provincial  pur- 
poses, the  patriotic  murmur  was  quickly  hushed  by  lengthening 
the  pension  list;  a  given  number  of  oppressors  was  required,  and 
while  a  venal  heart  was  to  be  had  in  the  market,  no  matter  how 
high  the  price,  the  price  was  paid,  and  the  nation  called  on  (in 
addition  to  its  other  burdens)  to  defray  the  expenses  of  its  own 
wrongs. 

•  upon  tiM  trUl  of  Um  printer  of  SwitVs  cdebrated  "  Letteri  of  »  Drapler,"  the  lord 
cUoMoMioe,  WhiUhed,  deolared  that  the  Mthor'f  intention  wai  to  brinf  In  the  Preten- 
der.—itMMl«i»'«  BUitorf  ef  Jrtland^  rol.  li.,  p.  SI.  Dr.  Locaa,  who  rentored,  In  bis 
wrWuffB,  to  TladieMe  the  righto  of  the  Irish  Gonunoni,  wee  declared  by  that  Honse  an 
weay  to  hia  ooontry,  and  oMiged  to  seek  for  tafety  In  exile,  174T.~€. 

t  Tide  ^oeatton  of  the  appropriation  of  the  sorplat,  In  1758.— 
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Thus  it  continued  for  many  years:  with  all  the  miseries  of 
despotism  without  its  repose ;  commerce  extinguished,  the  public 
spirit  broken,  public  honour  and  private  confidence  banished,  and 
bigotry  and  faction  alone  triumphant. 

Sentiments  of  wisdom  and  pity  at  length  occurred  to  the 
English  Cabinet :  it  began  to  doubt  if  the  Irish  people  were  so 
incurably  furious  as  their  tormentors  had  represented ;  it  resolved 
to  inquire,  and  if  necessary,  to  redress.  A  very  little  investiga- 
tion proved  that  never  was  some  merciful  interposition  more 
opportune ;  it  was  like  a  visit  to  some  secret  cell  to  rescue  the 
victims  of  imputed  frenzy  from  their  inhuman  immurers,  who 
had  chained  their  persons  and  traduced  their  intellects,  that  they 
might  prey  upon  their  inheritance. 

The  subject  of  the  first  healing  measure  was  the  Parliament 
There  was  no  representation  of  the  people  in  Ireland ;  there  was 
a  House  of  Commons,  which,  having  no  limits  to  its  duration, 
had  become  a  banditti  of  perpetual  dictators.*  The  dbtennial 
bill  was  passed,  and  the  hardened  veterans  disbanded.f  This  was 
not  for  the  purpose  of  making  even  a  nominal  appeal  to  the  sense 
of  the  nation;  it  was  to  give  the  Crown  an  opportunity  of 
dispersing  that  provincial  oligarchy  whose  maxims  had  been  so 
ruinous  to  their  country,  and  of  substituting  in  their  place  a  class 
of  more  pliant  dependants,  who  might  readily  accord  with  the 
purposed  lenity  of  the  new  system.  As  a  right,  or  a  security  for 
a  right,  which  nothing  can  give  a  people  if  they  give  it -not  them- 
selves, this  act  effected  little.  As  a  diminution  of  calamity,  as  a 
transfer  from  the  barbarous  dominion  of  their  domestic  tyrants 
to  the  more  considerate  and  enlightened  control  of  the  English 
ministry,  it  had  its  value.  It  was  received  by  the  nation,  who 
have  been  ever  as  precipitate  in  their  gratitude  as  in  their  resent- 
ments, with  transports  of  enthusiastic  and  unaccustomed  joy ;  a 

*  And  fiimr-flfthi  of  th«  people  were  excluded  firom  the  oleotiTe  fnuichiae  bgr  the  l«t 
Qeo.  IL  e.  9.-0. 
t  I7C7,  onder  Uie  admtiUptratioa  of  Lord  Townshettd.— O. 
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Bgnal  proo^  if  such  were  wanting,  of  their  loyalty  and  their 
debasement. 

The  Irish  House  of  Commons,  however,  began  now  to  wear  in 
some  degree  the  appearance  of  a  constitutional  assembly ;  not- 
withstanding the  political  ignominy  into  which  the  nation  had 
Men,  there  still  existed  in  that  house  a  small  band  of  able  and 
upright  men,  who  entertained  more  manly  and  charitable  notions 
of  a  people's  claims  than  their  ungenerous  opponents ;  and  who, 
though  they  might  not  possess  the  power  of  redressing  the  imme- 
diate wrongs,  were  still  ever  at  hand  to  refute  the  baneful  doc- 
trines that  would  have  sanctioned  their  continuance.  In  the 
British  senate  too  (it  should  be  gratefully  remembered)  Ireland 
had  her  advocates ;  whose  expanded  minds,  superior  to  the  paltry 
ambition  of  domination,  would  have  made  the  noblest  use  of 
their  own  privileges,  that  of  liberally  imparting  them.  The  con- 
sequence of  these  better  opinions  occasionally  appeared ;  the 
Viceroy  was  defeated  upon  some  constitutional  questions  ;*  the 
Commons  were  reprimanded  and  prorogued;  measures  full  of 
honour  to  them,  and  of  hope  to  their  country. 

Bat  these  were  only  transitory  visitations  of  spirit ;  the  ^ects 
rather  of  the  negligence  than  the  weakness  of  the  viceroy.  The 
ranks  of  the  opposition  were  soon  thinned  by  the  never-failing 
expedient,  and  whatever  relief  was  meditated  for  the  Irish,  was  to 
oome  in  the  form  of  a  gift,  and  not  a  concession.  Relief  was 
certainly  in  the  contemplation  of  the  English  minister  (Lord 
North),  to  what  extent  it  is  now  immaterial  to  inquire ;  he  was 
anticipated  by  events  that  were  above  his  control. 

Ireland  was  now  upon  the  eve  of  "  a  great  original  transaction.** 
Hie  American  colonies  had  revolted ;  the  Irish  linen  trade  with 
those  provinces,  which  had  been  the  principal  of  Ireland's  few 
sources  of  commercial  wealth,  instantly  vanished ;  to  this  was 

•  AoMttff  other  butaoett  of  Um  laoreMlng  iptrlt  of  tht  Roofle  of  OomiDoiis,  wai  Uidr 
rtpeotM  r^ooUooa  of  the  moiiey  bnif,  &M<iifM  Mtfy  cfM  fu4  loJto  M«<r  riftf  ^ 
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added  a  general  embargo  upon  the  exportation  of  provisionfi,  leet 
they  might  circuitously  reach  the  insurgents.  Universal  distresa 
ensued  The  Commons,  for  the  first  time,  assumed  the  attitude 
of  representatives  of  the  nation :  they  addressed  the  viceroy 
upon  the  public  emergencies  with  dignity  and  firmness,  and  were 
dissolved  in  1777.  Strenuous  measures  were  taken  by  the  govern- 
ment to  secure  a  majority  in  the  Parliament  that  followed ;  but 
the  crisis  soon  arrived  when  the  destinies  of  the  country  were 
transferred  to  other  hands. 

The  internal  wretchedness  of  Ireland  had  been  great ;  it  was 
now  aggravated  by  the  danger  of  war :  the  regular  forces  in  the 
kingdom  exceeded  not  5,000  men,  ihe  remainder  having  been 
called  off  to  recruit  the  army  in  America.  The  enemy^s  fleets, 
superior  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  were  careering  in  triumph 
through  the  channel,  and  daily  expected  upon  Ireland^s  unpro- 
tected coasts.  In  this  emergency,  the  town  of  Bel&st,  having 
applied  to  Government  for  a  military  reinforcement,  and  its  requi- 
sition having  been  answered  by  an  offer  of  supply  that  cannot 
be  related  with  gravity,*  had  the  honour  of  first  raising  that 
warning  voice,  which,  hushing  every  baser  murmur,  awoke  the 
nation  to  confidence  and  strength.  She  called  upon  the  citizens 
to  arm  in  their  defence.  A  corps  of  Volunteers  was  inmiediatelj 
established.  The  noble  example  was  ardently  followed  by  the 
country  at  large,  and  Ireland  soon  beheld  starting  up  with  a 
scenic  rapidity,  a  self-collected,  self-disciplined  body  of  forty  thou- 
sand Volunteers.  "  You  cannot  but  remember,"  said  Mr.  Curran, 
describing  the  scene,  of  which  he  had  been  a  witness,  *^  that  at  a 
time  when  we  had  scarcely  a  regular  soldier  for  our  defence, 
when  the  old  and  young  were  alarmed  and  terrified  with  appre- 
hensions of  descent  upon  our  coasts,  that  Providence  seemed  to 
have  worked  a  sort  of  miracle  in  our  favour.  You  saw  a  band 
of  armed  men  come  forth  at  the  great  call  of  nature,  of  honour, 

*  The  answer  of  the  goreroment  wai ,  that  all  Uie  anlftaoce  it  ooold  aflbrd  wai  half  a 
troop  of  dUmounted  hone,  and  half  a  company  of  inralidt .— 0. 
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and  their  countrj.  You  saw  men  of  the  greatest  wealth  and 
rank ;  you  saw  every  class  of  the  community  give  up  its  members, 
and  send  them  armed  into  the  field,  to  protect  the  public  and 
private  tranquillity  of  Ireland.  It  is  impossible  for  any  man  to 
torn  back  to  that  period,  without  reviving  those  sentiments  of 
tenderness  and  gratitude  which  then  beat  in  the  public  bosom ; 
to  recollect  amidst  what  applause,  what  tears,  what  prayers,  what 
benedictions,  they  walked  forth  amongst  spectators  agitated  by 
the  Doingled  sensations  of  terror  and  reliance,  of  danger  and  of 
protection,  imploring  the  blessings  of  heaven  upon  their  heads, 
and  its  conquest  upon  their  swords.  That  illustrious,  and  adored 
and  abused  body  of  men  stood  forward  and  assumed  the  title 
which  I  trust  the  ingratitude  of  their  country  will  never  blot  from 
its  history,  *  The  Volunteers  of  Ireland.'  "* 

The  original  object  of  these  associations  had  been  to  defend 
the  country  from  foreign  invasion.  The  administration,  for- 
getting the  loyalty  of  the  proceeding  in  their  affright  at  so 
unexpected  an  exhibition  of  strength  and  enterprise,  beheld 
an  enemy  already  in  possession  of  the  land,  but  affecting  to 
ooontenance  what  they  could  not  control,  they  supplied  the 
Volunteers  with  several  thousand  stands  of  arms,  and  looked 
to  the  return  of  more  tranquil  and  servile  times,  to  disarm 
and  defame  them. 

The  Volunteers  soon  swelled  into  an  army  of  80,000  men.  In 
their  ranks  appeared  the  most  admired  characters  in  the  king- 
dom, animating  them  with  the  enthusiasm,  and  tempering  the 
general  ardour  by  all  the  courtesy,  and  the  high  moral  dis- 
cipline, that  the  presence  of  so  many  noblemen,  and  sena- 
tors, and  gentlemen,  could  inspire.  They  had  armed  to  pro- 
tect the  crown — no  invader  appeared;  anothei'  and  more  pre- 
cious object  of  protection  now  remained.  Ireland  was  at  their 
dispoaal,  and  they  unanimously  determined  that,  to  consummate 
their  work,  they  should  continue  under  arms  until  they  saw 

t  Speech  In  Hamilton  Iloinm*s  cai «.— O. 
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Ler  free.  Tbey  resolved  ^to  show,  that  if  man  descends,  it 
is  not  in  Lis  own  proper  motion ;  that  it  is  with  labour  and  with 
pain,  and  that  he  can  continue  to  sink  only  until,  by  the  force 
and  pressure  of  the  descent,  the  spring  of  his  immortal  fiEu^ulties 
acquires  that  recuperative  energy  and  effort,  that  hurries  him  as 
many  miles  aloft."* 

The  demands  of  the  Volunteers  were  altogether  unlike  a  mere 
sudden  ebullition  of  popular  discontent  They  were  the  result  of 
deep  convictions,  the  splendid  signs  of  the  improved  opinions  of 
the  age.  The  example  of  America  was  before  them,  and  the  cry 
for  redress  in  Ireland  was  but  the  echo  of  that  "  voice  which 
shouted  for  liberty"!  there.  The  mode  of  their  constitution,  too, 
was  peculiarly  fortunate  and  authoritative.  They  were  not  a 
regular  military  force,  mutinously  dictating  measures  to  the  state ; 
they  were  not  a  band  of  insurgents,  illegal  in  their  origin  and 
objects.  The  circumstances  of  the  times  had  invested  the  Volun- 
teers with  a  constitutional  character.  The  Government  had 
recognized  them,  and  aided  their  formation  ;  the  House  of  Com- 
mons voted  them  a  formal  declaration  of  thanks  for  their  public 
services;  the  people  looked  up  to  them  with  admiration  and 
respect,  as  a  brave,  united,  and  zealous  body,  combining  the 
intelligence  and  moderation  of  loyal  citizens  with  the  influ- 
ence and  resources  of  a  powerful  army. 

The  effects  of  the  firmness  and  wisdom  of  their  proceedings 
were  soon  apparent  The  demand  of  the  nation  for  a  free  trade, 
and  the  memorable  declaration  in  parliament,  ^tkat  no  power 
on  earthy  save  the  Kin^,  Lords^  and  Commons  of  Irelandy 
had  a  right  to  make  laws  for  Ireland^'*\  were  no  longer  dis- 
regarded. The  case  of  America  had  just  shown  how  a  struggle 
for  principle  might  terminate.  ^British  supremacy  had  fal- 
len there  like  a  spent  thunderbolt"§    The  bigotry,  and  servility, 

•  Mr.  Onrran*a  speech  In  Ftnnertj**  CMe.— 0.        t  An  ezpnttion  of  Mr.  flood's.— C 
%  The  words  of  Mr.  GratUn*e  motion,  April  19, 1T80.— 0. 
I  Mr.  erfttUtn's  speech.  Nor.  18,  ITSl.—C. 
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and  disunion,  which  had  so  long  supported  it  in  Ireland,  had  for 
the  moment  disappeared.  Ireland  declared,  and  England  felt, 
that  no  other  policy  remained,  "  but  to  do  justice  to  a  people  who 
were  otherwise  determined  to  do  justice  to  themselves."*  The 
British  ministry,  whose  in&tuated  counsels  had  lost  America,  and 
whose  tardiness  and  insincerity  with  respect  to  Ireland  had 
been  encouraging  the  spirit  of  resistance  there,  were  removed,  and 
successors  appointed  with  instructions  to  make  such  honoura- 
ble concessions  as  were  due  to  the  services,  the  strength,  and  the 
just  pretensions  of  the  Irish  people.  The  principal  restric- 
tions upon  the  trade  of  Ireland  had  been  previously  taken 
off.  Under  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham's  administration,  the 
great  leading  grievance,  that  included  in  its  principle  so  many 
more,  was  redressed.  England  resigned  her  legislative  preten- 
sions^ and  recognized  Ireland  to  be  a/ree  nation,^ 

This  signal  event,  so  justly  denominated  by  Mr.  Burke  the 
Irish  revolution,  was  the  work  of  the  Irish  Volunteers.  Their 
^ortB  were  powerfully  aided  by  the  momentary  spirit  which  they 
infused  into  ,the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  In  many  of  its 
members,  the  enthusiasm  vanished  with  the  occasion  ;  but  there 
remained  a  few,  whose  better  natures,  superior  to  the  control 
of  accident,  continued  to  struggle  for  the  public  good  with 
a  constancy,  ability,  and  zeal,  which  sprang  from  within  them- 
selves. Their  merits  have  been  long  since  recorded :  the  pre- 
eminent merits  of  their  illustrious  leader,  now  associated  with  the 
proudest  recollections  of  his  country,  require  new  attestation. 
For  Mr.  Grattan's  most  splendid  panegyric,  for  the  only  one 
truly  worthy  of  him,  we  are  to  look  in  what  he  has  himself  pro- 
nounced. His  public  exertions,  the  monuments  of  his  genius  and 
his  worth,  are  preserved ;  his  historian  will  have  but  to  col- 

*  Mr.  Ontteii*«  ipeech,  April  19, 1780.-0. 

1 1T8S.— Sevtral  hnporUnt  eon^tatlonal  ftcti  were  pMaed  In  Ireland  doriog  Uiii  ibort 
ntelnletrftUon.  A  hftbeu  oorpat  act,  tht  repeal  of  the  perpetual  motlny  bill,  the  act 
far  Ike  Indeptadeoce  of  the  Jodffet,  an  act  In  fttrour  of  the  DlsMnUng  Protettante.  ▲ 
■lifht  rtlazatioo  of  the  penal  code  had  Uken  place  in  1778.— 0. 
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lect  and  refer  to  thera,  justly  confiding,  that  as  long  as  eloquence, 
patriotism,  intrepidity,  and  uncompromising  honour  are  valued  in 
public  men,  the  example  of  Mr.  Grattan  will  remain  the  subject 
of  lasting  gratitude  and  praise.* 

The  triumph  which  Ireland  gained  in  the  declaration  of 
independence  was  the  triumph  of  a  principle,  which,  however 
glorious  it  might  have  been  to  those  who  achieved  it,  fidled 
to  confer  upon  the  nation  the  benefit  and  repose  that  the  political 
philanthropist  fondly  anticipated.  The  spirit  of  the  Parliament 
was  exhausted  in  the  single  effort — they  had  emancipated  them- 
selves from  the  control  of  another  legislature ;  but  no  sooner  was 
the  victory  obtained,  than  it  became  evident  that  very  few  of  its 
fruits  were  to  be  shared  among  the  people.  Great  domestic 
abuses  still  prevailed ;  the  corrupt  state  of  the  legislature  ;f  its 
consequence,   an  enormous  and  increasing  Pension  List;   and, 

*  Mr.  QrfttUiif  like  oUier  men  of  original  geniof  and  character,  baa  been  many  timea 
In  tbe  coarse  of  hU  memorable  career  misrepresented  and  reviled.  The  foUowinf  apU 
rited  defence  of  him  against  snch  attacks  was  made  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  by 
his  friend,  Mr.  Peter  Burrooghs,  a  genUeman  long  distinguished  for  his  eloquence  in  the 
senate  and  at  the  bar,  and  for  the  unsuspected  purity  of  his  public  and  privaie  life: — 
**  I  cannot  repress  my  indignation,  at  the  audacious  boldness  of  the  calumny,  which 
would  asperse  one  of  the  most  exalted  characters  which  any  nation  ever  produced  ;  and 
that  in  a  country  which  owes  its  liberty  and  its  greatness  to  the  energy  of  his  exertions, 
and  in  the  very  house  which  has  so  often  been  the  theatre  of  his  glorious  labours  and 
splendid  achievements.  I  remember  that  man  the  theme  of  universal  panegyric — the 
wonder  and  the  boast  of  Ireland,  for  his  genius  and  his  virtue.  His  name  silenced  the 
sceptic,  upon  the  reality  of  genuine  patriotism.  To  doubt  the  purity  of  his  motives  was 
a  heresy  which  no  tongue  dared  to  otter.  Envy  was  lost  in  admiration  ;  and  even  those 
whose  crimes  he  scourged,  blended  extorted  conpraises  with  the  murmurs  of  resentmenL 
He  covered  our  (t\en)  unfledged  constitution  with  the  ample  wings  of  his  talents,  as  an 
eagle  covers  her  young  ;  like  her  he  soared,  and  like  her  could  behold  the  rays,  whether 
of  royal  favour  or  royal  anger,  with  nndazxled,  unintimidated  eye.  If,  according  to 
Demosthenes,  to  gron^  with  the  growth,  and  decay  with  the  decline  of  our  country,  be 
the  true  criterion  of  a  good  citisen,  how  infinitely  did  this  man,  even  in  tbe  moment  of 
his  lowest  depression,  surpau  those  upstart  patriots  who  only  become  visible  when  their 
country  vanishes  I" — 0. 

t  According  to  a  table  of  the  state  of  the  representation  of  Ireland,  published  in  1783, 
out  of  the  800  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  (vis  ,  for  83  counties,  64  knights ;  for 
seven  cities,  14  citisens ;  for  one  university,  two  representatives ;  for  110  boroughs,  tSO 
burgesses),  the  people  returned  81,  inoludlng  the  64  for  eounUes,  and  the  patrons  tbe 
remaining  219.— 0. 
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abore  all,  the  exclasion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  from  the  most 
Taluable  privileges  of  the  constitution.  There  were  many  others 
of  subordinate  importance.  From  Mr.  Currants  entrance  into 
Parliament,  he  joined  those  whose  opinion  it  was  that  these 
abuses  should  be  corrected.  The  result  of  the  exertions  of  him- 
self and  the  party  with  which  for  the  fourteen  years  that  he 
was  a  senator,  he  acted,  is  shortly  told.  They  almost  uni- 
formly failed  in  every  measure  that  they  brought  forward  or 
opposed.  It  would  far  exceed  the  limits  and  the  objects  of 
this  work  to  discuss  at  any  length  the  merits  of  these  seve- 
ral measures,  some  of  which  continue  to  this  day  the  subject  of 
anxious  controversy  upon  another  and  a  greater  theatre.  Yet 
it  may  be  observed,  that  the  acts  of  the  Irish  legislature  during 
the  period  in  question  afford  matter,  if  not  of  a  very  attractive 
kind,  at  least  of  very  solemn  and  important  instruction.  Who- 
ever takes  the  pains  to  examine  them  will  find  how  transi- 
tory, and  almost  valueless  to  a  nation  the  glory  of  asserting  nomi- 
nal rights,  if  there  be  not  diffused  throughout  its  various  classes 
that  fund  of  conservative  virtue  and  spirit,  which  alone>can  give 
dignity  and  stability  to  its  independence,  by  operating  as  a  perpe- 
tual renewal  of  its  claims.  He  will  find  one  practical  and  terri- 
ble example  (illustrated  by  continued  discontents  and  disturb- 
ances, and  finally  by  a  rebellion)  of  the  folly  of  expecting  that 
human  beings,  in  whom  the  political  passions  have  been  once 
awakened,  can  be  attached,  or  even  reconciled,  to  the  most 
admired  form  of  government,  by  any  other  means,  than  by  a  real 
and  conscientious  communication  of  those  privileges,  for  which 
they  would  deem  it  dishonorable  not  to  thirst  For  the  last 
eighteen  years  of  her  separate  existence,  Ireland  was  in  the  theo- 
retic enjoyment  of  the  same  constitution  which  has  long  made 
Great  Britain  the  wonder  of  other  nations ;  but  in  Ireland,  how- 
ever boasted  the  acquisition,  it  soon  appeared  to  be  but  a  lifeless 
copy,  minutely  exact  in  external  form,  but  wanting  all  the  vigour, 
and  wannth,  and  imparting  spirit  of  the  glorious  original.    The 
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Irish  legislature,  seduced  by  their  fetal  ardour  for  monopoly, 
would  not  see  that  their  own  emancipation  had  sent  abroad 
a  general  taste  for  freedom,  which  it  was  most  perilous  to  disap- 
point Unwisely  and  ungenerously  separating  their  interests  and 
pride  from  tliose  of  their  country,  they  preferred  taking  a  weak 
and  hostile  position  upon  the  narrow  ground  of  exclusive  privi- 
lege, instead  of  taking  their  stand,  where  there  was  ample  space 
for  the  parliament  and  people,  and  for  all,  upon  the  base  of  the 
British  constitution.*  They  affected  to  think  that  the  time 
had  not  arrived  wlien  the  Catholic  could  be  trusted ;  as  if 
the  enjoyment  of  rights  and  confidence  for  a  single  year  would 
not  prove  a  more  instnictive  school  of  fidelity  than  centuries  of 
suspicion  and  exclusion.  But  in  reality  it  does  not  appear  from 
the  transactions  of  those  times,  that  the  minds  of  the  excluded 
Catholics  were  less  matured  for  all  the  responsibilities  of  indepen- 
dence than  those  of  the  Irish  aristocracy,  upon  whom  alone 
the  recent  revolution  had  confered  it.  The  80,000  Volunteens 
who  had  been  the  instruments  of  that  independence,  were  not  a 
Protestant  association.  The  depreciated  Catholic  was  in  their 
ranks,  adding  the  authority  of  his  strength,  his  zeal,  and  his 
moderation,  to  the  cause  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  not 
unreasonably  confiding,  that  in  the  hour  of  victory  his  ser- 
vices would  be  remembered.  These  services  and  claims  were, 
however,  forgotten;  and  liere  it  is  that  the  Irish  legislature 
will  be  found  utterly  unworthy  of  that  controlling  power  which 
they  had  lately  acquired  over  the  destinies  of  their  country — in 
abandoning,  as  they  did,  a  proud,  irritated,  and  robust  population, 
to  all  the  contingent  suggestions  and  resources  of  their  indigna- 


*  **  I  hftTe  read,**  said  Mr.  Curran,  i peaking  of  these  onpopalar  maxlmi  of  Uie  Irish 
Parliament,  '*  I  hare  read  the  hlf  tory  of  other  nattoni.  I  hare  read  the  history  of 
years.  I  hare  seen  how  happily  yoa  emerged  from  insigolflcance  and  obtained  a  con- 
•titutlon.  Bnt  when  yon  washed  this  constltation  with  the  waters  which  were  to  r«id«r 
it  inmlnerable,  yoa  forgot  that  the  part  by  which  you  held  It  was  nntoached  by  the 
immersion;  it  was  benombed  and  not  rendered  inralnerable,  and  should  thmtton 
attract  your  nlceiit  cM.rt.**~'IrUh  Par.  Deb.  IT8T. 
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tion — ^in  not  having  "  interposed  the  Constitution ,"  to  save  the 
State. 

But  the  point  of  view,  in  which  a  regular  history  of  the  latter 
conduct  and  character  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  would 
supply  matter  of  no  ordinary  interest  to  a  lover  of  the  British 
Constitution,  is  in  the  example  which  it  would  afford,  of  an  assem- 
bly, founded  upon  the  model  of  that  constitution,  exhibiting  itself 
in  its  stage  of  final  deterioration.  In  Ireland  the  prediction  of 
Montesquieu*  has  been  verified — not  in  all  its  dismal  extent,  for 
Irish  independence  has  found  an  euthcmasia  peculiar  and  acciden- 
tal ;  bat  still  the  spectacle  of  legislative  immorality,  and  its  instruc- 
tive warnings,  are  the  same.  The  corrupted  Commons  of  Ireland 
surrendered  all  that  was  demanded — all  that  a  few  years  before 
they  had  ^oried  in  having  acquired  ;  and  if  a  valuable  portion  of 
their  country's  rights  and  hopes  was  not  included  in  the  sale,  the 
praise  of  having  respected  them  is  due  to  the  wisdom  and  mercy 
of  the  purchasers,  and  not  to  any  honourable  reluctance  on  the 
side  of  the  mercenary  sellers.  In  whatever  light  the  Act  of  Union 
be  viewed,  in  its  ultimate  consequences  to  the  empire,  the  assembly 
which  perpetrated  it  must  be  considered  as  having  reached  the 
fiuthest  limits  of  degeneracy ;  because  the  terms  on  which  they 
insisted  have  stamped  upon  them  a  character  of  political  dishonour 
that  disdained  every  control  of  compunction  or  of  pride.  For  if 
the  surrender  to  which  they  consented  was  regarded  by  them  as  a 
sacrifice  of  Ireland's  rights,  how  enormous  and  unmitigated  the 
delinquency!-— or  if^  on  the  other  hand,  they  imagined  it  to  be 
efiKntial  to  the  welfare  of  the  empire,  how  vile  and  &llen  that 
spirit  which  could  degrade  a  necessary  act  of  state  into  a  sordid 
contract  I  The  Parliament  that  could  do  this  had  no  longer  any 
morals  to  lose — and  therefore  it  is,  that  the  constitutional  English- 
man, who  is  labouring  to  procrastinate  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
l^iecy  that  impends  over  his  own  hitherto  more  fortunate  coimtry, 

*  **  Tbat  ths  BritSsb  OoniUtotfon  would  not  torrlr*  the  creni  of  ibo  logfiUUTO  powor 
b^Cvaloc  nMTi  eofrapt  than  tho  txioaaU79J*^~^lptrU  qf  Xmm. 
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is  referred  for  abundant  illustrations  of  the  apprehended  crisis  to 
the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Irish  Legislature.  In  contemplating 
that  scene,  he  will  hare  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  great 
leading  symptoms,  and  (which  may  equally  deserve  his  attention) 
of  discerning  the  minute,  but  no  less  unerring  signs  which  portend 
that  the  spirit  which  gives  it  life  is  about  to  depart  from  the  repre- 
sentative body ;  and  should  it  ever  be  his  calamity  to  witness,  what 
he  will  find  Ireland  was  condemned  to  see,  the  members  of  that 
body  betraying,  by  their  conduct  and  language,  that  they  held 
their  station  as  a  portion  of  their  private  property,  rather  than  as 
a  temporary,  public  trust — should  he  observe  a  general  and  insa- 
tiate appetite  for  power,  for  the  sake  of  its  emoluments  and  not 
its  honours — should  he  see,  as  Ireland  did,  grave  and  authenticated 
charges  of  public  delinquency  answered  by  personal  menaces,  or 
by  most  indecent  ridicule — skilful  duellists  and  jesters  held  in 
peculiar  honour — public  virtue  systematically  discountenanced,  by 
imputing  its  profession  to  a  factious  disappointed  spirit — should  he 
see,  within  the  walls  of  the  Commons'  assembly,  a  standing  bri- 
gade of  mercenaries,  recognising  no  duty  beyond  fidehty  to  their 
employers,  the  Swiss  defenders  of  any  minister  or  any  principle — 
should  he,  lastly,  observe  a  marked  predilection  for  penal  restraints, 
an  unseemly  propensity  to  tamper  with  the  Constitution,  by  expe- 
rimental suspensions  of  its  established  usages — should  English- 
-men  ever  find  all,  or  many  of  these  to  be  the  characteristics  of  the 
depositories  of  their  rights,  let  them  remember  the  prediction  of 
the  philosopher,  and  the  fate  of  Ireland,  and  be  assured  that  their 
boasted  securities  are  becoming  but  a  name. 

But  to  record  at  length  the  progress  of  that  fate,  to  dwell  in 
any  detail  upon  the  various  characters,  and  the  various  induce- 
ments (whether  of  hope,  terror,  avarice,  ambition,  or  public  duty) 
of  the  men  who  accelerated,  and  of  those  who  would  have  averted 
the  catastrophe,  might  well  be  the  subject  of  a  separate  and  a 
very  considerable  work  It  will  be  suflScient  for  the  purposes  of 
Mr.  Currants  history  to  have  made  these  cursory  allusions  to  the 
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spirit  of  the  times  in  which  he  acted,  leaving  more  ample  devel- 
opments of  it  to  himself  in  the  specimens  of  his  eloquence  that 
will  be  found  in  the  following  pages. 

Mr.  Curran's  Parliamentaiy  speeches  have  been  always,  and 
justly,  considered  as  inferior  to  his  displays  at  the  Bar.  To  this 
deficiency  many  circumstances  contributed.  Depending  solely 
upon  his  profession  for  support,  he  was  not  only  seldom  able  to 
give  an  undivided  attention  to  the  questions  that  were  brought 
before  the  senate,  but  he  perpetually  came  to  the  discussion  of 
them,  exhausted  by  the  professional  labours  of  the  day.  The 
greater  number  of  the  important  questions  that  emanated  from 
the  Opposition  were  naturaUy  introduced  by  the  older  leaders  of 
that  party ;  while  he,  whose  talents  were  most  powerful  in  reply, 
was  reserved  to  combat  the  arguments  of  the  other  side.  The 
debates,  upon  these  occasions,  were  in  general  protracted  to  a  very 
late  hour,  so  that  it  often  happened,  when  Mr.  Curran  rose  to 
^)eak,  that  the  note-takers  were  sleeping  over  their  task,  or  had 
actually  quitted  the  gallery.  But,  most  of  all,  the  same  careless- 
ness of  fame,  w  hieh  has  left  his  speeches  at  the  Bar  in  their  pre- 
sent uncorrected  state,  has  irretrievably  injured  his  Parliamentary 
reputation.  While  other  members  sat  up  whole  nights  retouching 
their  speeches  for  publication,  he  almost  invariably  abandoned  his 
to  their  fate,  satisfied  with  having  made  the  exertion  that  his 
sense  of  duty  dictated ;  and  deeming  it  of  little  moment  that  what 
had  fiiiled  of  success  within  the  house  should  circulate  and  be 
applauded  without.* 

Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  however,  his  career  in 
Parliament  supplies  much  that  is  in  the  highest  degree  honourable 
to  his  talents,  spirit,  and  public  integrity ;  of  which  the  leading 
examples  shall  be  adverted  to  as  they  occur  in  the  order  of  time. 

*  Aoocber  dreniiMtanM  oontrfboted  fnuUj  to  th«  iDAocaracy  of  the  reported  ipeechet 
•r  racb  oppoeltioo  membets  at  woald  not  take  the  palna  of  correetiDg  them.  The  moei 
•kSftd  not«- taken,  of  whom  the  namber  waa  rtrj  Riiall,  were  in  the  serrioe  of  the  Gor- 
erwDcat,  nd  oonaldered  It  a  part  of  their  datj  to  rapprett  whaterer  It  might  boI  bt 
■pMabto  to  the  AdmlaJalrfttloii  to  fee  pobUabwL— O.  _  . 
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CHAPTER  VL 

Mr.  Flood^t  plan  of  Parliamentary  Refonn>-Mr.  Carran*t  contest  and  duel  with  Mr.  Fita- 
gibbon  (afterwardi  Lord  Glare)— ^>eech  on  Pension*— Hit  professional  saocesa— Mode 
of  life — Occasional  rerses — Visits  France— Letters  from  Dieppe  and  Roaen— Anecdoto 
—Letters  flrom  Paris— Anecdote— Letter  ftrom  Mr.  Boyse — Anecdote  of  Mr.  Boyse— Let- 
ters firom  Holland . 

The  first  occasion  upon  which  Mr.  Curran's  name  appears  in 
the  Parliamentary  register,  is  in  the  tempestuous  debate  of 
November  29,  1783,  upon  Mr.  Flood's  proposition  for  a  Refonn 
in  Parliament*  The  Convention  of  Volunteers,  by  whom  Mr. 
Flood's  plan  had  been  approved,  was  still  sitting  in  Dublin.  About 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  of  November,  that 
gentleman  rose  in  the  Convention,  and  proposed  that  he,  accom- 
panied by  such  members  of  Parliament  as  were  then  present, 
should  immediately  go  down  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  exactly  corresponding  with  the 
plan  of  reform  approved  of  by  them,  and  that  the  Convention 
should  not  adjourn  till  the  fate  of  his  motion  was  ascertained. 
Lord  Charlemont's  biographer,  who,  apparently  with  much 
reason,  condemns  the  violence  of  this  proceeding,  describes  the 
scend  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  terrific:  several  of  the 
minority,  and  all  the  delegates  from  the  Convention,  appeared  ia 
their  military  uniforms.  As  to  the  debate,  "  it  was  uproar,  it  waa 
clamour,  violent  menace,  and  furious  recrimination."!  In  the 
little  that  Mr.  Curran  said,  he  supported  Mr.  Flood's  motion.J 

*  This  is  an  error.  Carran's  name  first  appears  in  the  Parliamentary  Debates  oa 
NoTember  13, 178S,  when  he  briefly  ol^ected  to  the  issue  of  a  new  writ  for  Enniscarthj. 
Again,  on  November  IS,  he  casually  recommended  immediate  attention  to  the  claims  of 
some  distressed  manufacturers.  Mr.  Curran,  as  member  for  the  borough  of  KUbeiggan, 
was  then  colleague  of  Henry  Flood.— M. 

t  Hardy**  Life  qf  Lord  CharUmont^  page  870,  where  the  particulars  of  this  lnt«r«tt- 
lag  scene  are  Tory  striklni^y  detailed.— 0. 

%  Barry  Telrerton,  then  Attomey-Qeneral,  bad  made  a  damaglnc  qieecb  a^alaft 
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In  ibe  following  month  he  spoke  more  at  length  in  prefisunng  a 
motion  on  the  right  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  originate 
money  bills ;  but  as  neither  this,  nor  any  of  his  parliamentary 
speeches  during  the  session  of  1783  and  1784,  contain  much 
that  is  remarkable,  it  would  be  unnecessarily  swelling  these  pages 
to  dwell  upon  them  in  detail. 

[Some  notice  of  Curran's  early  parliamentary  career  may  not 
be  quite  uninteresting.  On  December  16,  1783,  on  moving 
"that  it  is  the  sole  and  undoubted  privilege  of  the  Com- 
mons of  Ireland  to  originate  all  bills  of  supply  and  grants 
of  public  money,  in  such  manner,  and  with  such  clauses  as 
they  shall  think  proper,**  Curran  spoke  at  some  length,  declar- 
ing that  he  was  no  party  man,  and  entering  into  a  history  of 
the  right  of  the  Conmions  to  originate  and  frame  money-bills. 
He  said,  **  I  lament  that  a  learned  and  honourable  member,  with 
whom  I  once  had  the  pleasure  of  living  on  terms  of  friendship, 
b  now  absent ;  because  I  think  I  might  rely  upon  his  supporting 
the  resolution  I  intend  to  propose ;  that  support  would,  perhaps, 
renew  the  intercourse  of  our  friendship,  which  has  been  lately 
interrupted.  And  I  must  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  House  to 
•ay,  that  that  friendship  was  upon  the  footing  of  perfect  equality, 
not  imposed  by  obligation  on  the  one  side,  or  bound  by  gratitude 
by  the  other ;  for  I  thank  God,  when  that  friendship  commenced, 
I  was  above  receiving  obligations  from  any  man,  and  therefore,  ovtt 
friendship,  as  it  was  more  pure  and  disinterested,  as  it  depended 
on  a  sympathy  of  minds,  and  congeniality  of  sentiments,  I  trusted 
would  have  endured  the  longer.  I  think  myself  bound  to  make 
this  public  declaration,  as  it  has  gone  forth  from  this  House,  that 
I  am  a  man  of  ingratitude,  and  to  declare,  that  for  any  difference 

floods  propodUon ;  LaofrUhe,  Georg«  Pontonby,  Fltsfibbon,  Burke,  and  HatchlnMn  also 
ofliBMd  tt  Then  weakly  bot  perUy,  Hardy  (afterwards  Lord  CbarlcmoBt*i  bfographer) 
■poke  In  opfMMitlon,  and  Curran's  speech,  in  which  he  cautioned  the  House  not  to  make 
»  p«bUo  declaration  afalnst  the  Volunteers,  was  In  reply  to  Hardy.  Leare  to  bring  In 
the  MO  WM  refyMed  by  a  large  majority ;  a  oonnter  resolution  against  Interferenoe  by  the 
Totantwrs  was  then  oarrled :  and,  sooi|  after,  the  Convention  d^solyed.— if. 
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of  opinion  with  mj  learned  and  right  honorable  friend,  I  cannot 
be  taxed  with  ingratitude ;  for  that  I  never  received  any  obliga- 
tion from  him,  but  lived  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  save  only 
so  £u*  as  his  great  talents  and  erudition  outwent  mine." 

Leonard  MacNally's  copy  of  Curran's  speeches,  a  present  from 
Curran  himself^  contains,  a  note  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the 
person  thus  referred  to  was  Barry  Yelverton — ^but  their  coolness 
was  of  a  much  later  date.  Besides,  their  friendship  commenced 
in  youth,  when  neither  was  in  independent  circumstances. 

On  February  14th,  1785,  Curran  supported  an  unsuccessful 
motion  of  Flood's,  that  the  immediate  and  effectual  retrenchment 
of  the  national  expenses  was  necessary.  On  the  same  day, 
Curran  delivered  a  paneg}Tic  on  the  Volunteers,  and  personally 
attacked  Mr.  Luke  Gardiner,  whom  he  called  "  the  little  advocate," 
for  voting  ministerially,  in  the  hope  of  being  rewarded  by  being 
raised  to  a  higher  rank.  (In  fact,  he  was  created  Lord  Mountjoy 
at  the  Union.)  This  led  to  a  wordy  wrangle  with  Gardiner, 
whose  defence  was  undertaken  by  Fitzgibbon,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Clare,  who,  assailing  Curran  as  champion  of  the  Volunteers,  said, 
"  As  I  feel  myself  in  a  very  different  situation  from  that  honour- 
able member,  I  shall  ever  entrust  the  defence  of  the  country  to 
gentlemen,  with  the  Eling's  commission  in  their  pockets,  rather 
than  to  his  friends,  the  beggars  in  the  streets."] 

In  the  year  1785  took  place  his  quarrel  with  the  late  Lord 
Clare,  then  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  the  Attorney-General*  an  event  which 
deeply  affected  his  future  fortunes.  During  Mr.  Curran's  first 
years  at  the  bar  they  had  been  on  terms  of  polite  and  even 
familiar  intercourse;!  but  the  dissimilarity  of  their  public 
characters,  the  high  aristocratic  arrogance  of  the  one,  and  the 

*  John  Fltzfibbon  wm  made  SoUcUor-0«neral  on  November  9th,  17$8,  and  on  December 
fiOth,  178S,  suoceeded  Telverton  ai  Attorney-Qeneral.  This  latter  office  he  retained  until 
he  wai  made  Lord  Chancellor,  on  Augoat  12th,  1789,  hit  place  at  leading  Uk  officer  to  the 
Crown,  being  then  taken  by  Arthur  Wolfe,  afterwards  Lord  KUwarJen.»M. 

t  The  drat  bag  that  Mr.  Currmi  fjef  carrie4  waa  presented  to  him  by  Mr.  fitsgibbon, 
^r  good  lupj^U  •aks.'^f 
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popular  tenets  of  the  other,  soon  separated  them ;  even  their 
private  tastes  and  habits  would  have  forbidden  a  lasting  friend- 
ship. Lord  Clare  despised  literature,  in  which  Mr.  Curran  so 
delighted.  The  one  in  private  as  in  public,  disdained  all  the  arts 
of  winning ;  he  was  sullen  or  overbearing,  and  when  he  conde- 
scended to  be  jocular  was  generally  offensive.  The  other  was  in 
all  companies  the  reverse ;  playful,  communicative,  and  conciliat- 
ing. Mr.  Curran  never,  like  his  more  haughty  rival,  regulated  his 
urbanity  by  the  rank  of  his  companions ;  or  if  he  did,  it  was  by 
a  diametrically  opposite  rule ;  the  more  humble  the  person,  the 
more  cautiously  did  he  abstain  from  inflicting  pain.  For  all  those 
lighter  tidents  of  wit  and  fancy  which  Mr.  Curran  was  inces- 
santly and  almost  involuntarily  displaying.  Lord  Clare  had  a  real 
or  an  affected  contempt,  and  would  fain  persuade  himself  that 
they  were  incompatible  with  those  higher  powers  which  he  con- 
sidered, could  alone  raise  the  possessor  to  an  equality  with  him- 
selt  Mr.  Curran  was  perhaps  equally  hasty  in  underrating  the 
abilities  of  his  antagonist  Detesting  his  arbitrary  principles, 
and  disgusted  with  his  unpopular  manners,  he  would  see  nothing 
in  him  but  the  petty  despot,  ascending  to  a  bad  eminence  by 
obvious  and  unworthy  methods,  and  therefore  meriting  his  un- 
qualified hatred  and  invective. 

With  such  elements  of  personal  dislike  and  political  hostility,  it 
n  not  surprising  that  when  they  met  they  should  clash,  and  that 
the  conflict  should  be  violent  and  lasting.  The  very  destinies  of 
the  two  men  seemed  to  have  placed  them  where  their  contrasted 
qualities  and  peculiar  force  might  be  most  strikingly  displayed. 
Lord  Clare  was  fitted  by  nature  to  attain  power  and  to  abuse  it 
Many  men  of  inferior  capacity  might  have  attained  as  much  ;  but 
without  his  resources  and  perseverance,  few  could  have  continued 
•o  long  to  abuse  it  with  impunity.  Mr.  Curran  was  either  igno- 
rant of^  or  despised  the  arts  which  led  to  station ;  his  talent  lay  not 
in  defending  doubtful  measures  or  selecting  political  expedients, 
but  in  exposing  violated  trust ;  in  braving  and  denouncing  publio 
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delinquents,  in  pathetic  or  indignant  appeals  to  those  natural  ele- 
mentaiy  principles  of  human  rights,  against  which  political  expe- 
dients are  too  frequently  directed.  He  could  never,  like  Lord 
Clare,  have  managed  a  venal,  restless  aristocracy,  so  as  to  com- 
mand their  concurrence  in  a  long  system  of  unpopular  encroach- 
ments ;  nor  like  him  have  continued  for  years  to  face  the  public 
reprobation  of  such  conduct :  as  little  could  the  latter,  had  he 
Elded  with  the  people,  have  brought  to  their  cause  such  varied 
stories  of  wit  and  ridicule,  and  persuasive  eloquence,  as  the 
harangues  of  his  more  gifted  rival  display. 

In  a  debate  on  the  Abuse  of  Attachments  by  the  King's  Bench, 
in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  (February  24,  1786),  as  Mr.  Cur- 
ran  rose  to  speak  against  them,  perceiving  that  Mr.  Fitzgibbon 
had  &llen  asleep  on  his  seat,  he  thus  commenced :  "  I  hope  I  may 
say  a  few  words  on  this  great  subject  without  disturbing  the  sleep 
of  any  right  honourable  member,  and  yet,  perhaps,  I  ought  rather 
to  envy  than  blame  the  tranquillity  of  the  ^ght  honourable  gen- 
tleman. I  do  not  feel  myself  so  happily  tempered  as  to  be  lulled 
to  repose  by  the  storms  that  shake  the  land.  If  they  invite  rest 
to  any,  that  rest  ought  not  to  be  lavished  on  the  guilty  spirit"* 
Provoked  by  these  expressions,  and  by  the  general  tenor  of  the 
observations  that  followed,  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  replied  to  Mr.  Curran 
with  much  personality,  and  among  other  things  denominated  him 
a  puny  babbler.  The  latter  retorted  by  the  following  description 
of  his  opponent :  "  I  am  not  a  man  whose  respect  in  person  and 
character  depends  upon  the  importance  of  his  office ;  .1  am  not  a 
young  man  who  thrusts  himself  into  the  foreground  of  a  picture, 
which  ought  to  be  occupied  by  a  better  figure ;  I  am  not  one  who 
replies  with  invective  when  sinking  under  the  weight  of  argument ; 

*  Althooffh  Bfr.  Gorran  rppean  here  to  have  commenced  hoeUlities,  U  should  be  men- 
ttoned,  that  he  wai  apprised  of  Mr.  Fitagibbon*s  haring  glren  out  in  the  ministerial  cir- 
cles that  he  should  take  an  opportunity,  during  this  debate,  in  which  he  knew  that  Mr. 
Oorran  would  take  a  part,  qfpuUinff  down  ths  young  patrM.  The  Ducheu  of  RutlaxMl 
and  all  the  ladies  of  the  Castle  were  present  in  the  gallery  to  witness  what  Mr.  Oorran 
oaOed,  In  the  course  of  the  debate,  **  this  exhibition  by  command.**— C. 
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I  am  not  a  man  who  denies  the  necessity  of  a  parliamentary 
reform  at  the  time  that  he  proves  its  expediency  by  reviling  his 
own  constituents,  the  parish-clerk,  the  sexton,  and  grave-digger ; 
and  if  there  be  any  man  who  can  apply  what  I  am  not  to  him- 
aelfi  I  leave  him  to  think  of  it  in  the  committee,  and  to  contem- 
plate upon  it  when  he  goes  home.**  The  result  of  this  night's 
debate  was  a  duel  between  Mr.  Curran  and  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  ;  after 
exchanging  shots  they  separated,  only  confirmed  in  their  feelings 
of  mutual  aversion,  of  which  some  of  the  consequences  will  appear 
hereafter.* 

[The  first  of  Curran's  speeches  displaying  remarkable  ability 
(Davis  says)  is  a  short  one  made  on  Orde's  Commercial  Proposi- 
tions. Orde,f  who  was  Chief  Secretary  of  Ireland,  had  proposed 
several  resolutions  by  which  Keciprocity  would  be  nominally 
granted  to  Ireland  in  trade,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  as 
regarded  England.  In  reality,  their  design  was  to  draw  large 
sums  from  Ireland  for  "  general  defence  "  (of  England),  in  return 
for  which  the  poorer  country  would  be  allowed  to  compete  with 
the  wealthier  and  stronger.  Curran  spoke  briefly  on  the  subject 
on  June  30,  1 785,  and,  at  much  greater  length,  on  July  28.  He 
ftpoke  again  on  the  11th  and  12th  of  August — his  last  speech  not 
having  commenced  until  six  in  the  morning,  when  he  declared, 
exhausted  as  he  was,  that  his  zeal  had  renewed  his  strength,  and 
hoped  that  his  then  state  of  mind  and  body  might  not  be  ominous 
of  the  condition  to  which  Ireland  would  be  reduced,  if  the  bill 
should  become  a  law.  He  prophetically  said  that  if  England  were 
allowed  the  right  of  taxing  Ireland  as  she  pleased,  ^  we  must  either 

<*  When  Uie  partlet  were  placed  on  the  ground  they  were  left  to  fire  when  they  pleased. 
Cttrran  had  the  first  shot,  without  effect.  Fitsglbbon  then  took  aim  for  nearly  half  a 
■aioate,  and  on  his  fire  being  ineffectual,  Curran  exclaimed,  **  It  was  not  your  fault,  Mr. 
AttMti«y ;  you  «Mr«  ddib^raU  enough.**— yi. 

t  Mr.  Tbomas  Orde  had  married  the  natural  daughter  of  the  fifth  Duke  of  Bolton,  on  whMn 
her  fk^ther  had  enUiled  the  principal  part  of  his  large  estates,  of  failure  of  male  hem  to 
his  brother  Henry,  sixth  Duke.  In  17M,  the  Dukedom  became  extinct,  by  the  death  of  the 
•ixtfa  Duke,  and,  in  1T97,  Mr.  Orde  wai  ereated  Baron  Bolton,  of  Bolton  Oastle,  Ooontj  of 
Terk.    He  dM  In  1807.-M. 
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sink  into  utter  slavery,  or  the  people  must  wade  to  a  re-assumption 
of  their  rights  through  blood,  or  he  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  a 
Union,  which  would  be  the  annihilation  of  Ireland,  and  what,  I 
tuspect,  the  Ministry  is  driving  at,^"*  Three  days  after  this,  Orde 
withdrew  his  bill — but,  from  that  hour,  Pitt  determined  to  carry 
the  Union. 

On  March  11,  1780,  Curran  spoke  on  the  Portugal  Trade,  and 
glanced  at  Toler's  (afterwards  Lord  Norbur}*)  unfortunate  "  knack 
of  turning  matters  of  the  most  serious  nature  into  ridicule." 
Toler  was  then  at  once  the  buffo  and  bravo  of  Ministers.] 

One  of  the  public  grievances,  which  the  Irish  "Opposition  fre- 
quently, but  vainly,  attempted  to  redress,  was  the  enormity  of  the 
Pension  List  On  the  13th  of  May,  in  this  year  (1786),  Mr.  Forbes 
brought  forward  a  motion  upon  the  subject,  which,  as  usual, 
fEuled.*  A  part  of  Mr.  Curran's  speech  upon  that  occasion  may 
be  given  as  a  specimen  of  the  lighter  mode  of  attack  to  which  he 
sometimes  resorted  where  he  saw  that  gravity  would  have  been 
unavailing ;  and  it  may  be  observed  that  this,  like  many  more  of 
the  same  kind,  are  historical  documents,  which  are,  perhaps,  the 
most  descriptive  of  the  times.  The  very  absence  of  serious 
remonstrance  shows  that  serious  remonstrance  had  been  exhausted, 
and  that  nothing  remained  but  that  ridicule  should  take  its  ven- 
geance upon  those  whom  argument  could  not  reform.f 

"  I  am  surprised  that  gentlemen  have  taken  up  such  a  foolish 
opinion  as  that  our  constitution  is  maintained  by  its  different 
component  parts,  mutually  checking  and  controlling  each  other. 
They  seem  to  think,  with  Hobbes,  that  a  state  of  jiature  is  a  state 
of  warfare,  and  that,  like  Mahomet^s  coffin,  the  constitution  is  sus- 


*  The  debate  took  pUee,  not  in  i£ay^  but  in  March.  Mr.  Forbet^t  motion  was  leare  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  limit  the  amount  of  pensions.  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe  moved  the 
adjomrnment  of  the  question  untU  Angust  (equiralent  to  9in4  dit\  and  it  was  adjourned, 
but  again  brought  on  in  the  following  year. — M. 

t  Upon  this  occasion,  Mr.  Orattan  caused  the  Pension  List  to  1>e  read  aloud  by  the  clerk, 
and  concluded  his  speech  by  saying,  *'  If  I  should  Tote  that  pensions  are  not  a  grleranoe, 
I  should  Tote  an  impudent,  an  insolent,  and  a  public  Uc^—O. 
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pended  by  the  attraction  of  different  powers.  Mj  friends  seem  to 
think  that  the  Crown  should  be  restrained  from  doing  wrong  bj  a 
physical  necessity,  forgetting  that  if  you  take  away  (from  a  man 
all  power  to  do  wTong,  you  at  the  same  time  take  away  from  him 
all  merit  of  doing  right ;  and  by  making  it  impossible  for  men  to 
run  into  slavery,  you  enslave  them  most  effectually.  But  if^ 
instead  of  the  tliree  different  parts  of  our  constitution  drawing 
forcibly  in  right  lines  at  opposite  directions,  they  were  to  unite 
their  power,  and  draw  all  one  way,  in  one  right  line,  how  great 
would  be  the  effect  of  their  force — ^how  happy  the  direction  of 
their  union  I  The  present  system  is  not  only  contrary  to  mathe- 
matical rectitude,  but  to  public  harmony:  but  if,  instead  of  Privi- 
lege setting  up  his  back  to  oppose  Prerogative,  he  was  to  saddle 
his  back  and  invite  Prerogative  to  ride,  how  comfortably  might 
they  both  jog  along ;  and,  therefore,  it  delights  me  to  hear  the 
advocates  for  the  royal  bounty  flowing  freely  and  spontaneously, 
and  abundantly  as  Holywell,  in  Wales.*  If  the  Crown  grants 
double  the  amount  of  the  revenue  in  pensions,  they  approve  of 
their  royal  master,  for  he  is  the  breath  of  their  nostrils. 

"But  we  will  find  that  this  complaisance — this  gentleness 
between  the  Crown  and  its  true  servants — ^is  not  confined  at 
home ;  it  extends  its  influence  to  foreign  powers.  Our  merchants 
have  been  insulted  in  Portugal,  our  conmierce  interdicted.  What 
did  the  British  lion  do  ?  Did  he  whet  his  tusks  ?  Did  he  bristle 
up  and  shake  his  mane  ?  Did  he  roar  ?  No,  no  such  thing ;  the 
gentle  creature  wagged  his  tail  for  six  months  at  the  court  of 
Lisbon ;  and  now  we  hear  from  the  Delphic  oracle  on  the  trea- 
sury bench,  that  he  is  wagging  his  tail  in  London  to  Chevalier 
Pinto,  who,  he  hopes  soon  to  be  able  to  tell  us,  will  allow  his  lady 
to  entertain  him  as  a  lap-dog ;  and  when  she  does,  no  doubt  the 
British  factory  will  furnish  some  of  their  softest  woollens  to  make 

*  Br  Bojit  Rodw,  who  was  a  Mlnltteriallsi  and  pUeemao,  had  oppoMd  th«  motton, 
Mqrtef :  **  I  woold  not  ttop  the  foontaln  of  rojal  faroar,  hot  let  tt  flow  freely,  tpontaoo- 
Mriy,  and  abondMit]/,  aa  Holjrwell,  In  Walea,  that  torna  ao  manj  mUla.  Indeed,  aome 
«r  *t  htfl  ««■  iMTt  dniik  of  ihli  Ibvntsin,  whieh  glvM  honow  aa  weU  aa  vlflow.**— IC. 
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a  cushion  for  him  to  lie  upon.  But  though  the  gentle  be&st  has 
continued  so  long  fawning  and  couching,  I  believe  his  vengeance 
will  be  great  as  it  is  slow,  and  that  that  posterity,  whose  ances- 
tors are  yet  unborn,  will  be  surprised  at  the  vengeance  he  will 
take. 

"This  polyglot  of  wealth — this  museum  of  curiosities — the 
Pension  List,  embraces  every  link  in  the  human  chain,  every 
description  of  men,  women,  and  children,  from  the  exalted  excel- 
lence of  a  Hawke  or  a  Rodney,  to  the  debased  situation  of  a  lady 
who  humbleth  herself  that  she  may  be  exalted.  But  the  lessons 
it  inculcates  form  its  greatest  perfection.  It  teacheth  that  sloth 
and  vice  may  eat  that  bread  which  virtue  and  honesty  may  starve 
for,  after  they  have  earned  it ;  it  teaches  the  idle  and  dissolute  to 
look  up  for  that  support  which  they  are  too  proud  to  stoop  and 
earn ;  it  directs  the  minds  of  men  to  an  entire  reliance  upon  the 
ruling  power  of  the  State,  who  feeds  the  ravens  of  the  royal  aviary 
that  cry  continually  for  food;  it  teaches  them  to  imitate  those 
saints  on  the  Pension  List  that  are  like  the  lilies  of  the  field — they 
toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,  and  yet  are  arrayed  like  Solomon  in 
his  glory :  in  fine,  it  teaches  a  lesson,  which,  indeed,  they  might 
have  learned  from  Epictetus,  that  it  is  sometimes  good  not  to  be 
over-virtuous ;  it  shows  that,  in  proportion  as  our  distresses 
increase,  the  munificence  of  the  Crown  increases  also— in  pro- 
portion as  our  clothes  are  rent,  the  royal  mantle  is  extended 
over  us. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  Pension  List,  like  charity,  covers  a  multi- 
tude of  sins,  give  me  leave  to  consider  it  as  coming  home  to 
the  members  of  this  house ;  give  me  leave  to  say,  that  the  Crown, 
in  extending  its  charity,  its  liberality,  its  profusion,  is  laying 
a  foundation  for  the  independence  of  Parliament;  for,  here- 
after, instead  of  orators  or  patriots  accounting  for  their  con- 
duct to  such  mean  and  unworthy  persons  as  freeholders,  they  will 
learn  to  despise  them,  and  look  to  the  first  man  in  the  State ;  and 
they  will  by  so  doing  have  this  security  for  their  independence. 
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that  while  any  man  in  the  kingdom  has  a  shilling  they  will  not 
want  one. 

**  Suppose  at  any  future  period  of  time  the  borouglis  of  Ireland 
should  decline  from  tlieir  present  flourishing  and  prosperous 
state ;  suppose  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  men  who  wish 
to  drive  a  profitable  commerce  by  having  members  of  parliament 
to  hire  or  let;  in  such  case  a  secretary  would  find  a  great 
difficulty,  if  the  proprietors  of  members  should  enter  into  a  com- 
bination to  form  a  monopoly.  To  prevent  which  in  time,  the 
wisest  way  is  to  purchase  up  the  raw  material,  young  mem- 
bers of  parliament  just  rough  from  the  grass ;  and  when  they 
are  a  little  bitted,  and  he  has  got  a  pretty  stud,  perhaps  of 
seventy,  he  may  laugh  at  the  slave  merchant  Some  of  them  he 
may  teach  to  sound  through  the  nose  like  a  barrel  organ : 
some  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  might  be  taught  to  cry, 
Hear !  hear !  some,  Chair !  chair !  upon  occasion  ;  though  these 
latter  might  create  a  little  confusion  if  they  were  to  forget 
whether  they  were  calling  inside  or  outside  of  these  doors. 
Again,  he  might  have  some  so  trained,  that  he  need  only 
pull  a  string,  and  up  gets  a  repeating  member ;  and  if  they  were 
so  dull  that  they  could  neither  speak  nor  make  orations  (for 
they  are  different  things)  he  might  have  been  taught  to  dance, 
pedihus  ire  in  smtentiam.  This  improvement  might  be  extended ; 
he  might  have  them  dressed  in  coats  and  shirts  all  of  one  colour, 
and  of  a  Sunday  be  might  march  them  to  church,  two  and  two, 
to  the  great  edification  of  the  people,  and  the  honour  of 
the  Christian  religion;  afterwards,  like  the  ancient  Spartans, 
or  the  fraternity  at  Kilmainham,  they  might  dine  altogether  in  a 
large  hall.  Good  heaven!  what  a  sight  to  see  them  feeding 
in  public,  on  public  viands,  and  talking  of  public  subjects,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public!  It  is  a  pity  they  are  not  immortal; 
but  I  hope  they  will  flourish  as  a  corporation,  and  that  pen- 
■onera  will  beget  pensioners  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.'' 

Mr.  Curnm  waa  now  (1786)  in  full  practice  at  the  bar.  It  maybe 
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acceptable  to  hear  the  maimer  he  spoke  himself  of  his  increasing 
celebrity.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  one  of  his  private  let- 
ters of  this  period, 

**  Patterson,  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  has  been  given 
over  many  days,  but  still  holds  out.  My  good  friend  Carleton 
succeeds  him.  Had  he  got  this  promotion  some  time  ago, 
it  might  have  been  of  use  to  me ;  for  I  know  he  has  a  friendship 
for  me ;  but  at  present  his  partiality  can  add  little  to  whatever 
advantage  I  can  derive  from  his  leaving  about  four  thousand 
a  year  at  the  bar. 

"I  understand  they  have  been  puffing  me  oflf  to  you  from  this 
(Dublin).  I  have  been  indeed  very  much  employed  this  term,  and  I 
find  I  have  the  merit  imputed  to  me  of  changing  a  detennination 
which  the  Chancellor  [Lord  LiflPord]  had  formed  against  Bur- 
roughs,* a  few  days  ago.  He  has  really  been  uncommonly  kind 
and  polite  to  me.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  first  time  I  ever  became 
my  own  panegyrist,  therefore  excuse  it :  I  should  scarcely  men- 
tion it  for  any  vanity  of  mine,  if  it  were  not  of  some  little  value 
to  others;  tot  it  up,  therefore,  on  the  table  of  pence,  not  on 
the  scale  of  vain  glory." 

His  life  at  this  time  was  passed  in  a  uniform  succession  of  the  same 
occupations,  his  professional  and  parliamentary  duties.  The  intervals 
of  business  he  generally  spent  at  Newmarket,  where  he  had  taken  a 
few  acres  of  land,  and  built  a  house,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
the  Priory,  as  the  residence  of  tlie  Prior  of  the  Order  of  St.  Patrick. 
In  Dublin  the  reputation  of  his  talents  and  his  convivial  powers 
introduced  him  to  every  circle  to  which  he  could  desire  to  have 
access ;  in  the  country  he  entered  into  all  the  sports  and  manners  of 
his  less  polished  neighbours,  with  as  much  ardour  as  if  it  was  with 
them  alone  that  he  had  passed  and  was  to  pass  his  days.  The  ordi- 
nary routine  of  his  profession,  took  him  twice  every  year  to  Mun- 

*  sir  WHIiam  Barroafhs,  Bart,  aftenrardt  one  of  the  Jndget  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Judicature  at  Calcutta.  The  eause  to  which  Mr.  Oarran*t  letter  alludes  was  that  of  Meir* 
berg  and  Burroughs ;  by  his  exertions  In  which  he  had  acquired  a  considerable  i 
slon  to  f^me.— 0. 
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iter  ;*  and  among  the  many  attractions  of  that  Circuit,  he  always 
considered,  as  one  of  the  greatest,  the  frequent  opportunities  it  gave 
him  of  visiting  and  spending  some  happy  hours  with  two  of  his  old- 
est and  dearest  friends  (once  his  college  fellow-students),  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Crawford,  of  Lismore,  and  the  Rev.  Richard  Cary,  of  Clon- 
mel ;  both  of  them  persons  unknown  to  fame,  but  both  so  estimable, 
as  men,  and  scholars,  and  companions,  that  his  taste  and  affections 
were  perpetually  recalling  him  to  the  charms  of  their  society. 

It  may  not  be  a  very  dignified  circimistance  in  his  history,  yet 
it  must  be  mentioned  that  his  arrival  at  Newmarket  was  always 
considered  there  as  a  most  important  event  Gibbon  somewhere 
observes  that  one  of  the  liveliest  pleasures  which  the  pride  of  man 
can  enjoy,  is  to  reappear  in  a  more  splendid  condition  among 
those  who  had  known  him  in  his  obscurity.      If  Mr.  Curran  had 

*  Dpoa  one  of  these  Joarneys,  and  about  Uiii  period,  as  Mr.  Curran  was  trayelling 
opoQ  an  nnfreqnented  road,  he  perceived  a  man  in  a  soldier's  dress,  sitting  bj  the  road- 
tide,  and  apparently  much  exhansted  bj  fatigue  and  agitation.  He  invited  him  to  take 
a  samt  lo  his  ehaise,  tnd  soon  discovered  that  he  was  a  deserter.  Having  stopped  at  a 
■mall  inn  for  refreshment,  Mr.  Curran  observed  to  the  soldier,  that  he  had  committed  an 
•f^Dce  of  which  the  penalty  was  death,  and  that  his  chanee  of  escaping  It  was  but 
■saU :  **  Tell  me  then,**  continued  be,  **  whether  you  feel  disposed  to  pass  the  little  rem* 
Bant  of  life  that  is  left  you  In  penitence  and  fasting,  or  whether  you  would  prefer  to 
drown  your  sorrow  In  a  merry  glass  ?**  The  following  is  the  deserter's  answer,  which 
Mr.  Curran,  In  composing  it,  adapted  to  a  plaintive  Irish  air : 

If  sadly  thinking,  with  spirits  sinking, 

Could  more  than  drinking  my  cares  compose, 
A  cure  for  sorrow  from  sighs  I  *d  borrow. 

And  hope  to<morrow  would  end  my  woes. 
But  as  in  wailing  there  *s  naught  availing, 

And  DeaUi  unfaUing  wiU  strike  the  blow. 
Then  for  that  reason,  and  for  a  season, 

Let  us  be  merry  before  we  go  I 

To  Joy  a  strsnger,  a  way-worn  ranger, 

In  every  danger  my  course  I  *ve  run  ; 
Now  hope  all  ending,  and  Death  befriending^ 

His  last  aid  lending,  my  cares  are  done  : 
No  more  a  rover,  or  hapless  lover, 

My  griefs  are  over,  and  my  glaM  runs  low ; 
Then  for  that  reason,  and  for  a  season* 

Itt  OS  be  marry  before  we  go  I 
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been  proud,  he  might  have  enjoyed  this  pleasure  to  the  fulL 
Upon  the  occasion  of  every  return  to  the  scene  of  childhood, 
visits  and  congratulations  upon  his  increasing  £Eune  poured  in 
upon  '*  the  counsellor  "  from  every  side.  "  His  visitors"  (accord- 
ing to  his  own  description)  "  were  of  each  sex  and  of  every  rank, 
and  their  greetings  were  of  as  many  kinds.  Some  were  delivered 
in  English,  and  some  in  Irish,  and  some  in  a  language  that  was  a 
sort  of  a  compromise  between  the  two — some  were  communicated 
verbally — some  by  letter  or  by  deputy,  the  absentees  being  just  at 
that  moment  *  in  trouble,'  which  generally  meant,  having  been 
lately  committed  for  some  *  unintentional '  misdemeanour,  from 
the  consequences  of  which,  who  could  extricate  them  so  success- 
fully as  *  the  counsellor  ?'  some  came  in  prose — some  in  all  the 
pomp  of  verse ;  for  Mr.  O'Connor,  the  roving  bard  (of  whom  Mr, 
Curran  used  to  say,  that  if  his  imagination  could  have  carried 
him  as  far  as  his  legs  did,  he  would  have  been  the  most  astonish- 
ing poet  of  the  age),  was  never  absent ;  at  whatever  stage  of  their 
poetical  circuit  he  and  his  itinerant  muse  might  be,  the  moment 
certain  intelligence  reached  them  that  the  master  of  the  Priory 
had  arrived,  they  instantly  took  a  short  cut  across  the  country, 
and  laid  their  periodical  offering  at  the  feet  of  him  whose  high 
fortune  they  had  of  course  been  the  first  to  predict." 

All  these  petty  honours  gratified  his  heart,  if  not  his  pride,  and 
he  never  fastidiously  rejected  them.  Those  who  came  from  the 
mere  ambition  of  a  personal  interview,  he  sent  away  glorying  in 
their  reception,  and  delighted  with  his  condescension  and  urbanity; 
to  those  who  seemed  inclined  '*  to  carry  away  anything  rather  than 
an  appetite,"  he  gave  a  dinner.  The  village  disturber  of  the 
peace  had  once  more  a  promise  that  his  rescue  should  be  effected 
at  the  ensuing  assizes,  while  the  needy  laureat  seldom  failed  to  receive 
the  "  crowny'*  whi  Jh  he  had  "  long  preferred  to  the  freshest  laurels."* 


*  The  poetry  of  the  roTlng  bard  has  by  tome  aceldent  perUhed ;  bat  hit  name  U  pre- 
■enred  In  a  ihort  and  onambitlons  ■peclmen  of  hli  fkroorite  art  Hit  muse  at  one  ttme 
became  so  importonate,  that  Mr.  Oarran  frand  it  neowiary  to  diaeonrage  her  addrttaei ; 
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[During  the  Session  of  1787,  Mr.  Curran  constantly  attended 
to  his  parliamentary  duties.      At   the    commencement   of  the 

Instead  therefore  of  rewarding  one  of  her  effusions  with  the  expected  donation,  be  sent 
the  hard  th*  following  Impromptu : 

A  collier  once  in  days  of  yore, 
From  fiuDod  Newcastle's  mines,  a  store 
Of  coals  had  rals'd  and  with  the  load 
He  straightway  took  WhlteRaren  road ; 
When  thither  eontCj  he  looIcM  around, 
'  And  soon  a  ready  chap  he  found ; 
But  after  all  his  toll  and  pain,  i 

Thus  Curran  talces  O'Connor's  Inys, 

And  with  a  Terse  the  yerae  repays ; 

Not  t^rte  indeed  as  good  as  thine, 

Nor  rals'd  from  such  a  genuine  mine ; 

But  Were  it  better,  t  were  in  rain 

To  emulate  O'Connor's  strain. 

Then  take,  my  friend— and  freely  take, 

The  Terses  for  the  poet's  sake : 

Yet  one  ad  rice  from  me  receire, 

*T  will  many  rain  rezations  sare ; 

Should,  by  strange  chance,  your  muse  grow  poor, 

Bid  her  ne*er  seek  a  poet's  door. 

The  diaan>ointed  bard  retorted  :  and  his  concluding  rerse, 

If  yon  *re  paid  soeh  coin  for  your  law> 
Tou  11  ne'er  be  worth  a  single  straw, 

WM  felt  to  contain  so  important  and  undeniable  a  truth,  that  his  solicitations  ooold  be 
BO  kogcr  resisted.  These  are  trifles;  but  the  subject  of  these  pages  gladly  sought 
relief  In  them,  when  satiated  with  more  splendid  cares. 

Mr.  Ouran  composed  two  other  little  poems,  of  a  different  description,  about  this  time. 
Tht  first  of  the  following  has  been  praised,  as  possessing  peculiar  delicacy  of  thought,  by 
Iht  most  admired  poet  that  Ireland  has  erer  produced. 

ON  BITURNINa  A  RING  TO  A  LADY. 

Ibon  emblem  of  (kith — thon  sweet  pledge  of  a  passion, 

By  hearen  reserred  for  a  happier  than  me — 
On  the  hand  of  my  fair  go  resume  thy  lored  station, 

Oo  back  in  the  beam  that  is  larish'd  on  thee  1 
And  If,  some  past  scene  thy  remembrance  recalling, 
Her  bosom  shall  rise  to  the  tear  that  is  falling. 
With  the  transport  of  lore  may  no  anguish  combine, 
Bat  be  A«rt  all  the  blist— Mid  the  wfleriags  all  mim. 
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Session  of  1786,  and  again  in  1787,  the  Viceroy's  speech  alluded 
to  the  disturbances  in  the  South  of  Ireland.  On  the  latter  occa- 
sion, a  vehement  debate  arose  on  the  address  in  reply  to  the 
viceregal  missive,  and  Curran  delivered  a  speech  which  Davis 
calls  "  one  of  his  best  in  parliament"    The  government  party 

Tet  lay  (to  thj  mistren  ere  yet  I  restore  theey^ 

Oh  say  why  thy  charm  to  ifldifferent  to  mef 
To  her  then  art  dear— tiien  ehoQld  I  not  adore  thee? 

Can  the  heart  that  li  ben  be  regardlew  of  thee  f 
But  the  eyei  of  a  lorer,  a  friend,  or  a  brother, 
Can  tee  naught  in  thee,  but  the  flame  of  anottier; 
On  me  then  thou  *rt  lost ;  aa  thon  nerer  oouMit  prore 
The  emblem  of  faith  or  the  token  of  lore. 

But,  ah  I  had  the  ringlet  thon  lor*8t  to  lurroand — 

Had  it  e*er  kissM  the  rose  on  the  cheek  of  my  dear, 
What  ransom  to  buy  thee  could  erer  be  found, 

Or  what  force  ftrom  my  heart  thy  posaession  could  tear  f 
A  mourner,  a  suffVer,  a  wanderer,  a  stranger — 
In  sickness,  in  sadness.  In  pain,  and  in  danger, 
Next  my  heart  thou  shonldst  dwell  till  Its  last  gasp  were  o*w-^ 
Then  together  we  'd  sink— and  I  *d  part  thee  no  more. 

ON  MRS.  BILUNOTON*S  BIETH-DAT. 

Tlie  wreath  of  lore  and  fHendshIp  twine. 

And  deck  It  round  with  flow'rets  gay — 
Tip  the  lip  with  rosy  wine, 

T  is  fair  Ellsa's  natal  day ! 

Old  Time  restrains  his  ruthless  hand. 

And  learns  one  fsTourite  form  to  spare ; 
Light  o*er  her  tread,  by  his  command, 

The  Hours,  nor  print  one  footstep  thero. 

In  amorous  sport  the  purple  Spring 

Salutes  her  lips,  in  roses  drest ; 
And  Winter  laughs,  and  lores  to  fling 

A  flake  of  snow  upon  her  breast. 

So  may  thy  days,  in  happiest  pace, 

Divine  Elica,  glide  along! 
Unclouded  as  thy  angel  face. 

And  sweet  as  thy  celestial  song. 
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declared  that  the  disturbance  ahnost  exdusiFely  consisted  of 
reastance  to  the  clergy  («.  e^  to  titles),  and  accused  the  landlords 
oi  grinding  the  people  and  abetting  the  disturbances,  and 
demanded  fresh  powers.  Fitzgibbon,  then  Attorney-Genera^ 
^)ealdng  of  his  general  knowledge  of  the  Province  of  Munster, 
said,  *^  I  know  it  is  impossible  for  human  wretchedness  to  exceed 
that  of  the  miserable  peasantry  in  that  province,  I  know  that  the 
unhappy  tenants  are  ground  to  powder  hy  relentless  landlordsP 
The  Address  was  an  echo  of  the  viceregal  speech,  and  Curran 
moved  an  amendment  to  it,  to  the  effect  that  the  ordinary  powers 
of  the  law  were  fully  adequate,  if  duly  exerted,  to  punish  and 
restrain  the  excesses  complained  o^  and  also,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  reduce  the  burthens  of  the  people  by  every  honorable  mode  of 
retrenchment  In  proposing  this,  Gurran  entered  fully  into  the 
causes  of  the  general  distress  which  had  produced  partial  dis- 
turbances. ^  Unbound  to  the  sovereign  by  any  proof  his  affec- 
ti<Hi,  unbound  to  government  by  any  instance  of  its  protection, 
unbound  to  the  country,  or  to  the  soil,  by  being  destitute  of  any 
property  in  it,  'tis  no  wonder  that  the  peasantry  should  be  up  for 
rebellion  and  revolt ;  so  far  from  being  matter  of  surprise,  it  must 
naturally  have  been  expected."  Another  passage  is  very  good : 
— **"  I  have  read  the  history  of  other  nations,  and  I  have  read  the 
history  of  yours.  I  have  seen  how  happily  you  emerged  from 
insignificance,  and  obtained  your  Constitution.  But  when  you 
washed  this  Constitution  with  the  waters  which  were  to  render  it 
invulnerable,  like  the  mother  of  Achilles,  you  forgot  that  the 
part  by  which  you  held  it  was  untouched  on  the  immersion ;  it 
was  benumbed,  and  not  rendered  invulnerable,  and  therefore  it 
should  attract  your  nicest  care." 

On  January  2dd,  1787,  again  alluding  to  the  disturbances,  Mr. 
Curran  said,  **•  The  low  and  contemptible  state  of  your  magistracy 
n  the  cause  of  much  evil,  particularly  in  the  Kingdom  of  Kerry. 
I  say  E^ingdom,  for  it  seems  absolutely  not  a  part  of  the  same 
coanty." 

G 
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In  what  was  called  the  Right  B07  Oath,  there  was  a  dause 
authorizing  magistrates  to  pull  down  Roman  Catholic  Churches  at 
which  comhinations  should  be  formed,  or  unlawful  oaths  adminis- 
tered. On  February  19th,  1787,  on  the  motion  for  the  committal 
of  the  bill,  this  clause  was  objected  to,  and,  though  not  insisted 
on,  was  strongly  defended  by  the  Attorney-General,  Fitzgibbon. 
Mr.  Curran  declared  that  such  an  act  would  be  a  proclamation 
of  a  religious  war  in  Ireland. 

On  the  following  day,  on  the  motion  that  the  application  of 
the  bill  be  limited  to  Cork,  Kerry,  Limerick  and  Tipperary,  Mr. 
Curran  supported  the  limitation — ^which  was  lost  by  a  large 
majority. 

On  March  the  12th,  1787,  on  the  renewal  of  the  lost  bill  for 
limiting  pensions,  Mr.  Curran  again  supported  it ;  on  the  follow- 
ing day  he  spoke  in  favour  of  a  resolution  moved  by  Mr.  Orattan, 
that,  if  tranquillity  were  restored  at  the  next  opening  of  the  Session^ 
the  House  would  consider  the  tithe  question.  Speaking  of  the 
Protestant  clergy,  he  said,  '^  I  will  never  hear  of  any  attempt  to 
injure  their  legal  ri^ts.  I  love  their  religion ;  there  is  only  one 
religion  under  Heaven  which  I  love  more  than  the  Protestant,  but 
I  confess  there  is  one — the  Christian  religion.''  Grattan's  motion 
was  lost,  without  a  division. 

It  was  sought  to  introduce  into  Ireland,  the  English  Navi- 
gation Law,  originated  by  Cromwell,  in  1650,  and  carried  out  by 
12th  Charles  U.,  c  18.  The  Dublin  merchants  petitioned  against 
it  Fitzgibbon  insulted  their  petition,  Grattan  moved  an  amended 
clause  (not  carried)  that  the  act  should  bind  Ireland,  only  while 
the  benefits  and  restraints  of  it  were  equal  in  the  two  countries. 
He  was  supported  by  Mr.  Curran,  who  said  that  the  Navigation 
Act  was  founded  on  principles  of  imperial  monopoly — to  depress 
the  rivals  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  advance  the  power  of  the  navy. 
To  accept  it  would  be  to  deprive  Ireland  of  a  great  commercial 
right] 

In  the  year  1787  Mr.  Curran  visited  France,  a  country  for  whosa 
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Htanture  and  mannen  be  had  had  a  very  early  predilection.  The 
following  letters  give  an  aocount  of  its  first  impression  on  him ; 
and,  however  carelessly  written,  their  insertion  will  be  at  least 
8(Miie  relief  to  the  harsher  scenes  of  political  contention,  which 
occupy  80  much  of  his  future  history. 

Dism,  Iridaj,  Aogust  Slit,  1787. 

**  My  last  from  Brighton  told  you  I  was  setting  sail — ^I  did  so 
about  eight  o'clock  yesterday  evening,  and  after  a  pleasant  voyage, 
landed  here  this  day  at  twelve.  To-morrow  I  set  out  for  Rouen, 
where  I  shall  probably  remain  two  or  three  days. 

•*  I  cannot  say  the  first  view  of  France  has  made  a  very  favoxu*- 
able  impression  on  me.  I  am  now  writing  in  the  best  lodging- 
room  in  the  best  inn  of  Dieppe,  I'hfttel  de  la  Ville  de  Londres. 
Monsieur  de  la  Rue,  the  host,  danced  up  to  me  on  board  the 
packet,  did  everything  I  wanted,  and  offered  a  thousand  services 
that  I  had  no  occasion  for.  I  mounted  to  my  present  apartment 
by  a  flight  of  very  awkward  stairs ;  the  steps,  some  of  brick,  some 
of  wood,  but  most  of  both.  The  room  contains  two  old  fantastical 
chests  of  drawers ;  a  table,  on  which  I  now  write ;  four  chairs, 
with  cane  backs  and  bottoms ;  and  a  bed,  five  feet  from  the  bricks 
that  compose  the  floor  (the  first  floor);  the  walls  half  covered 
with  lime  and  half  with  a  miserable  tapestry.  I  dined  very  well, 
however,  on  a  small  fish  like  a  trout,  a  beefsteak,  and  a  bottle  of 
Burgundy,  which  the  maid  that  attended  me  would  not  admit  to 
be  *  chevalier.' 

*^  I  then  walked  out  to  see  the  town,  and,  God  knows,  a  sad 
■igbt  it  is:  it  seems  to  have  been  once  better,  but  it  is  now 
strength  &llen  into  ruin,  and  finery  sunk  into  decay.  It  smote 
me  with  a  natural  sentiment  of  the  mortality  of  all  human  things; 
mad  I  was  led  by  an  easy  transition  to  inquire  for  the  churches* 
I  inquired  of  a  decent^looking  man,  who  sat  at  a  door,  knitting 
stockings,  and  be,  with  great  civility,  stopped  his  needles,  and 
directed  me  to  the  church  of  St  Jacques,  having  first  UAd  me  how 
fine  it  wa%  and  bow  many  years  it  was  built    It  has  BWotaAm 
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of  sculptare  in  it,  and,  I  suspect,  not  of  the  best  kind ;  however, 
the  solemnity  of  the  whole  made  amends,  and  indeed,  I  think, 
well  might,  for  that  deficiency,  to  me  who  am  so  little  a  connois- 
seur in  the  matter.  I  could  not  but  respect  the  disinterestedness 
and  piety  of  our  ancestors,  who  laboured  so  much  to  teach  pos- 
terity the  mortality  of  man ;  and  yet,  on  turning  the  idea  a  little, 
I  could  not  but  suspect  that  the  vain-glory  of  the  builders  of  pyra- 
mids and  temples  was  no  small  incentive  to  their  labours ;  why 
else  engrave  the  lessons  of  mortality  in  characters  intended  to 
endure  for  ever,  and  thus  become  an  exception  to  the  rule  they 
would  establish  ?     But  I  am  turning  preacher  instead  of  traveller, 

"I  reserved  the  view  of  the  inhabitants  for  the  last  Every 
nation,  't  is  said,  has  a  peculiar  feature.  I  trust  poor  France  shall 
not  be  judged  o^  in  that  point,  by  Dieppe*  I  had  expected  to  ses 
something  odd  on  ray  arrival,  but  I  own  1  was  imprepared  for 
what  I  met ;  the  day  was  warm,  and,  perhaps,  the  better  sort  of 
people  were  all  within.  Many  hundreds  were  busy  on  the  quays 
and  streets,  but  any  thing  so  squalid,  so  dirty,  and  so  ugly,  I 
really  never  saw.  At  some  little  distance,  I  mistook  the  women 
for  sailors,  with  long  boddices,  and  petticoats  not  completely 
covering  their  knees,  which  I  really  took  for  trousers ;  however, 
on  a  nearer  view,  I  saw  their  heads  covered  with  linen  caps,  their 
beards  unshaved,  and  perceived  they  wore  slippers  with  rather 
high  heels ;  by  which,  notwithstanding  the  robust  shape  of  their 
legs,  and  their  unusual  strut,  I  ascertained  their  sex  sufSciently  for 
a  traveller. 

"  I  may  say,  truly,  I  did  not  see  a  being  this  day  between  the 
ages  of  fifteen  and  fifty.  I  own  I  was  therefore  surprised  to  find 
that  there  were  children;  for  such  I  found  to  be  a  parcel  of 
strange  little  figures ;  the  female  ones  with  velvet  hoods,  and  the 
male  with  their  little  curled  heads  covered  with  woollen  nigfatcapSy 
regardless  of  the  example  of  their  hardy  old  fathers,  if  they  were 
not  their  grandsires,  who  carried  about  heads  without  a  hair  or  a 
hat  to  protect  them. 

''In  truth,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  so  many  contradictions  as 
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I  liare  met  with  here  even  in  a  few  hours.  Even  though  I  should 
not  mention  the  height  of  their  beds,  nor  the  unwieldiness  of  their 
carriages,  as  if  the  benefit  of  rest  was  reserved  for  vaulters  and 
rope-dancers,  and  the  indolent  and  helpless  only  were  intended  to 
change  their  place ;  but  perhaps  those  impressions  are  only  the 
first  and  the  mistaken  views  of  a  traveller,  that  ought  to  see  more 
and  reflect  more  before  he  forms  his  opinions.  I  believe  so,  too ; 
and,  if  I  change  or  correct  them,  the  French  nation  shall  have  the 
benefit  of  my  change  of  opinion.  If  not,  I  hope  my  mistake  will 
not  do  much  injury  to  the  power,  or  riches,  or  vanity  of  his  most 
Christian  Majesty. 

"  Yours  ever, 

"J.  P.  C." 

A  few  days  after,  in  a  letter  from  Rouen,  he  says :  "  I  still  find 
myself  confirmed  every  day  in  a  preference  for  my  own  poor 
country.  The  social  turn  of  these  people  certainly  has  the  advan- 
tage ;  their  manners  are  wonderfully  open  and  pleasant ;  but  still, 
in  everything  I  have  yet  seen,  I  have  observed  a  strange  medley 
of  squalid  finery  and  beggarly  ostentation,  with  a  want  of  finishing 
in  every  article  of  building  or  manu&cture,  that  marks  them  at 
least  a  century  behind  us.  Yet  have  they  their  pleasant  points : 
gay,  courteous,  temperate,  ill-clothed,  and  ill-accommodated,  they 
seem  to  have  been  negligent  only  in  what  regarded  themselves, 
and  generously  to  have  laboured  in  what  may  render  them  agree- 
able to  their  visitors.^ 

As  Mr.  Curran  travelled  on  towards  Paris,  he  received  a  mark 
of  public  attention,  for  which  he  was,  in  a  great  measure,  indebted 
to  his  eloquent  defence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  already 
mentioned.  His  friend,  the  Reverend  Arthur  O'Leary  (more 
generally  called  Father  O'Leary*),  knowing  that  he  was  to  pass 

*  Arthar  OXMry,  born  at  Cork,  and  odiioated  In  France,  was  a  Oapabhin  friar  of  Um 
•rdtr  of  St.  Fraacto.  He  vaa  a  troe  and  tried  patriot,  a  vlt  aa  well  at  a  homoarirt,  and 
a  ekar>beaded,  powerfol  writer.    In  detpair  for  bis  eoontry,  be  retired  to  Eaglaad,  and 
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through  a  particular  town,  wrote  to  the  superior  of  a  convent  in 
the  neighbourhood,  describing  the  traveller  that  was  shortly  to 
arrive  there,  and  requesting  that  so  ardent  a  friend  of  their  reli- 
gion should  be  welcomed  and  enteAained  with  all  courtesy  and 
honour.  Mr.  Curran  no  sooner  reached  the  place,  than  he 
received  a  pressing  invitation  to  take  up  his  abode  at  the  con- 
vent He  accordingly  proceeded  thither,  and  was  met  at  the 
gates  by  the  abbot  and  his  brethren  in  procession.  The  keys  of 
the  convent  were  presented  to  him,  and  his  arrival  hailed  in  a 
Latin  oration,  setting  forth  his  praises  and  their  gratitude  for  his 
noble  protection  of  a  suffering  brother  of  their  church. 

Their  Latin  was  so  bad,  that  the  stranger,  without  hesitation, 
replied  in  the  same  language.  After  expressing  his  general 
acknowledgments  for  their  hospitality,  he  assured  them  that 
nothing  could  be  more  truly  gratifying  to  him  than  to  reside  for 
a  few  days  among  them ;  that  he  should  feel  himself  perfectly  at 
home  in  their  society;  for  that  he  was  by  no  means  a  stranger  to 
the  habits  of  a  monastic  life,  being  himself  no  less  than  a  Prior 
of  an  Order  in  his  own  country — the  Order  of  St  Patrick,  or  the 
Monks  of  the  Screw.  Their  fame,  he  added,  might  never  have 
reached  the  Abbot's  ears,  but  he  would  undertake  to  assert  for 
them,  that,  though  the  brethren  of  other  Orders  might  be  more 
celebrated  for  learning  how  to  dicj  the  "  Monks  of  the  Screw " 
were,  as  yet,  unequalled  for  knowing  how  to  live.  As,  however, 
humility  was  their  great  tenet  and  uniform  practice,  he  would 
give  an  example  of  it  upon  the  present  occasion,  and,  instead  of 
accepting  all  the  keys  which  the  Abbot  had  so  liberally  offered^ 
would  merely  take  charge,  while  he  stayed,  of  the  key  of  the 
wine-cellar. 

This  little  playful  sally  was  accepted  in  the  same  spirit  of  good 


for  man  J  years  was  offldatlnff  clergyman  in  the  Roman  CathoIIo  chapel  In  Soho  Square, 
London.  He  died  In  180S.  He  was  an  eminently  social  man.  One  of  his  retorts  has 
been  presenred.  To  a  person  endeavoarlnr  to  draw  him  into  a  discnaslon  about  Parga- 
tory,  he  answered,  **  Toa  may  go  farther,  and  fSare  worse.**— M. 
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kmnoiir  with  vbich  it  was  offered ;  and  the  traveller,  after  passing 
two  or  three  days  with  the  Abbot,  and  pleasing  every  one  by  his 
Tiracity  and  conciliating  manners,  proceeded  on  his  journey,  not 
without  a  most  pressing  invitation  to  take  advantage  of  any  future 
occasion  of  revisiting  his  Mends  at  the  convent. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  one  of  his  letters  from  Paris : 

**  Paus,  September  15, 1787. 

*^  I  have  been  all  about  the  world  with  the  Carletons,*  vidting 
churches,  libraries,  pictures,  operas,  <kc.  Yesterday,  we  went  to 
Versailles,  and,  though  a  week-day,  had  the  good  luck  to  see  lus 
Majestyf  at  chapel,  after  which  we  went  out  hunting ;  after  which 
we  viewed  the  palace,  the  gardens,  statues,  <fec. ;  bought  two  pair 
of  garters  at  a  pedlar's  stall  in  an  ante-chamber  adjoining  the 
great  gallery,  and  so  returned  to  town.  All  that  could  be  seen, 
evesi  on  a  Sunday,  besides,  would  be  the  Queen,  who  would  proba- 
bly take  very  little  notice  of  her  viators ;  so  I  shall  probably,  I 
think,  go  no  more  to  Versailles.  Mr.  BoyseJ  is  perfectly  well.  I 
have  written  to  him  this  day.  My  health,  thank  God,  has  been 
perfi^ctly  good  since  I  came  here,  to  which,  I  suppose,  the  temper- 
ance of  this  country  has  contributed  not  a  little.  I  am  early  as 
nana] ;  read,  write,  dine,  go  to  the  coffee-house,  the  play,  as  usual ; 
<me  day  now  seems  to  be  the  former,  and  I  begin  to  be  vexed  at 
its  being  the  model  of  the  next  Perhaps  upon  earth  there  can- 
not be  found  in  one  city  such  a  variety  of  amusements :  if  you 
walk  the  Boulevards  in  the  evening,  you  see  at  least  ten  thousand 
persons  employed  in  picking  the  pockets  of  as  many  millions, 
reckoning  players,  rope-dancers,  jugglers,  buffoons,  bird-sellers, 
bear-dances,  learned  beasts,  d^  Yet,  I  begin  to  grow  satiated, 
and  often  wish  for  a  more  tranquil  habitation.** 

Among  the  traits  of  French  manners,  which  Mr.  Curran,  upon 

•  The  fkmllj  of  Uie  UU  Lord  Garteton,  u  IrUb  Jodge.— M. 

t  Looii  XVI.— M. 

%  Tbe  benerolent  clerumaD  to  vhom  he  chiefly  owed  hie  edaoAtton.— M. 
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hU  return,  related  as  having  greatly  entertained  him,  was  the 
following  little  incident,  which  will  be  also  found  to  be  perfectly 
characteristic  of  his  own. 

He  was  one  evening  sitting  in  a  box,  at  the  French  Opera, 
between  an  Irish  noblewoman,  whom  he  had  accompanied  there, 
and  a  very  young  Parisian  female.  Both  the  ladies  were  pecu- 
liarly interesting  in  their  appearance,  and  very  soon  discovered  a 
strong  inclination  to  converse,  but,  unluckily,  each  was  ignorant 
of  the  other's  language.  To  relieve  their  anxiety,  Mr.  Curran 
volunteered  to  be  their  interpreter,  or,  in  his  own  words,  "  to  be 
the  carrier  of  their  thoughts,  and  accountable  for  their  safe  deli- 
very." They  accepted  the  oflfer  with  delight,  and  immediately 
commenced  a  vigorous  course  of  observations  and  inquiries  upon 
dress  and  fashion,  and  such  commonplace  subjects;  but  their 
interpreter,  betraying  his  trust,  changed  and  interpolated  so 
much,  that  the  dialogue  soon  became  purely  his  own  invention. 
He  managed  it,  however,  with  so  much  dexterity,  transmitting 
between  the  parties  so  many  finely-turned  compliments,  and  ele- 
gant repartees,  that  the  unsuspecting  ladies  became  fascinated 
with  each  other.  The  Parisian  demoiselle  was  in  raptures  with 
the  wit  and  colloquial  eloquence  of  milady,  whom  she  declared  to 
be  parfaitement  aimahle  ;  while  the  latter  protested  that  she  now, 
for  the  first  time,  felt  the  full  charm  of  French  vivacity.  At 
length,  when  their  mutual  admiration  was  raised  to  its  most  ecsta- 
tic height,  the  wily  interpreter,  in  conveying  some  very  innocent 
question  from  his  countrywoman,  converted  it  into  an  anxious 
demand,  if  she  might  be  favoured  with  a  kiss.  "•  Mais  oui,  mon 
Bieu,  oui  T  cried  out  the  animated  girl ;  **  j'allois  le  proposer  moi- 
m^me ;''  and,  springing  across  Mr.  Curran,  imprinted  an  empha- 
tic salutation,  according  to  the  custom  of  her  country,  upon  each 
cheek  of  his  fair  companion ;  and  then  turning  to  him,  added, 
^  vraiment,  monsieur,  madame  votre  amie  est  im  veritable  ange.** 
The  latter  never  discovered  the  deception ;  but,  after  her  return  to 
Ireland,  used  often  to  remind  Mr.  Curran  of  the  drcimistance,  and 
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aok  "what  in  the  world  the  young  lady  could  have  meant  by 
such  strange  conduct?"  to  which  he  would  only  archly  reply: 
"Come,  come,  your  ladyship  must  know  that  there  is  but  one 
thing  in  the  world  that  it  could  have  meant,  and  the  meaning  of 
that  is  80  literal,  that  it  does  not  require  a  commentator/' 

The  name  of  Mr.  Boyse  occurred  in  his  last  letter ;  the  friend 
of  his  childhood,  between  whom  and  Mr.  Curran  the  most  cordial 
intercourse  continued,  until  death  dissolved  it*  The  delicacy  of 
that  gentleman's  health  had  obliged  him  to  reside,  for  several 
years  past,  upon  the  Continent,  from  which  he  regularly  corres- 
ponded with  his  former  pupil.  One  of  his  letters,  written  in  this 
year,  shall  be  inserted,  as  an  example  of  the  kind  and  confidential 
feeling  that  pervades  them  all. 

"to  J.  p.  CUBRAK,  esq. — ELY   PLACE,  DUBLIN. 

"Bbux«ll»,  Pcb.  T,  1T8T. 

"Dear  Jack, 

"  I  hope  my  friend^s  afiairs  are  going  well,  and  flourishing  as 
when  I  left  him :  mine,  I  suppose,  are  in  the  last  stage  of  con- 
sumption, so  that  I  almost  dread  to  make  inquiry  about  them. 
My  health  has  been  so  good  this  vnnter,  that  I  came  frt>m  Aix 
here  to  escort  a  Mr.  Low  and  family,  my  relations,  who  are  on 
their  road  to  England  and  Ireland.  To-morrow,  I  return  to  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  for  the  remainder  of  the  winter.  I  hope  you  were 
paid  the  money  I  drew  on  you  for,  as  I  must  soon  draw  on  you 
again  for  £60,  If  I  have  no  funds  at  Newmarket,  I  shall  write 
to  Dick  Boyse  to  pay  you,  and  shall  always  take  care  that  you 

shall  be  no  sufferer  by  me. 

"Let  me  hear  how  you  go  on,  and  what  chance  you  have 

of  the  bench.  I  wish  you  had  realized  seven  or  eight  hundred  a 
year  for  your  family.  Is  your  health  good,  and  your  life  regu- 
lar f  I  saw  Grattan  and  Fitzgibbon  at  Spa ;  the  former  friendly 
aad  agreeable,  the  latter  disagreeable  to  every  one.    I  dined  with 

^  Mr.  BojM  died  a  few  7e«rt  after  Um  datt  of  UOi  Itttor.M). 
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him  and  Mr.  Orde,  at  a  club  where  we  are  members,  but  he  was 
solemn  and  displeasing  to  us  all.  My  compliments  to  Grattaa 
and  his  wife,  and  ask  him  for  her  on  my  part ;  she  is  very 
amiable.  What  is  to  become  of  us  with  the  White  Boys  ?  If 
I  am  not  an  absolute  beggar,  I  will  go  home  the  latter  end  of  the 
summer.  How  go  on  all  your  children  ?  An  account  of  yoursdf 
and  them  will  give  me  pleasure.  With  best  wishes  to  you  all, 
"  I  am,  dear  Jack,  yours,  sincerely, 

"  Nat.  Botsb," 

Mr.  Boyse  came  over  to  Ireland  in  the  following  year.  Upon 
the  morning  of  his  arrival  in  Dublin,  as  he  was  on  his  way 
to  Ely  Place,  he  was  met  by  his  friend,  who  was  proceed- 
ing in  great  haste  to  the  Courts,  and  had  only  time  to  wel- 
come him,  and  bid  him  defer  his  visit  till  the  hour  of  din- 
ner. Mr.  Curran  iunted  a  number  of  the  eminent  men  at 
the  bar  to  meet  Mr.  Boyse ;  and  on  returning  home  at  a  late 
hour  from  court,  with  some  of  his  guests,  found  the  clergyman, 
still  in  his  travelling  dress,  seated  in  a  familiar  posture  at  the  fire, 
with  a  foot  resting  upon  each  side  of  the  grate.  "  Well,  Jack,** 
said  he  turning  round  his  head,  but  never  altering  his  position, 
"  here  have  I  been  for  this  hour  past,  admiring  all  the  fine  things 
that  1  s6e  around  me,  and  wondering  where  you  could  have 
got  them  all."  "You  would  not  dare,"  returned  Mr.  Curran, 
deeply  afiected  by  the  recollections  which  the  observation  called 
up,  "  to  assume  such  an  attitude,  or  use  so  little  ceremony,  if  you 
were  not  conscious  that  every  thing  you  see  is  your  own.  Yes, 
my  first  and  best  of  friends,  it  is  to  you  ^ that  I  am  indebted  for  it 
alL  The  little  boy  whose  mind  you  formed,  and  whose  hopes 
you  animated,  profiting  by  your  instructions,  has  risen  to 
eminence  and  affluence ;  but  the  work  is  yours  ;  what  you  see  is 
but  the  paltry  stucco  upon  the  building  of  which  you  laid  the 
foundation,"* 

•  BIr.  PhnUiM  has  worked  ap  thli  Incident  into  a  very  dramatlo  aoene— bat  witboaft 
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[In  1788,  the  Parluunentaiy  Reports  only  gave  one  speech  by 
Mr.  Curran.  It  was  on  contraband  trade,  and  bears  date  Febru- 
ary 19,  1788.  It  is  not  without  a  touch  of  wit  and  quaintness. 
After  saying  that  high  duties  were  a  premium  to  the  contraband 
trader,  he  continued,  "The  conduct  of  the  gentlemen  who 
conduct  the  revenue  department  reminds  me  of  a  circumstance 
which  happened  in  our  University  some  time  ago.  The  lads  had 
got  a  custom  of  breaking  the  lamps.  For  a  long  time  there  could 
be  ibond  no  remedy  for  this  grievance,  but  mending  them 
when  broken,  till  at  length  a  very  sagacious  member  of  the  Board 
of  Fellows  hit  upon  a  very  extraordinary  expedient  *  The  lamps,' 
said  he,  ^  cannot  be  well  broken  in  the  dajrtime  without  imme- 
diate detection,  wherefore  if  they  were  taken  down  at  night- 
fall every  evening,  and  put  up  every  morning,  the  mischief  might 
be  prevented  V  The  learned  doctor's  argument  has  been  adopted 
by  the  gentlemen  of  the  revenue  :  they  find  that  smuggling  has 
risen  to  a  great  height,  they  then  shut  up  the  ports,  thereby 
making  them  of  no  use."] 

This  year  (1788)  Mr.  Curran  visited  Holland,  from  which  he 
writes  as  follows : 

**  HttTOvraunrs,  Aagnst  1, 178S. 

"Just  landed,  after  a  voyage  of  forty-two  hours,  having 
left  Harwich,  Wednesday,  at  six  in  the  evening.  We  are  just 
setting  out  in  a  treckscuit  for  Rotterdam. 

"  I  can  say  little,  even  if  I  had  time,  of  the  first  impres- 
sion that  Holland  makes  on  a  traveller.  The  country  seems  as  if 
it  were  swimming  for  its  life,  so  miserably  low  does  it  appear ; 
and  from  the  little  I  have  seen  of  its  inhabitants,  I  should 
not  feel  myself  much  interested  in  the  event  of  a  struggle.  We 
were  obliged  to  put  up  an  orange  cockade  on  our  entrance.  Wo 
have  just  dined,  and  I  am  sq  disturbed  by  the  settling  the 

laproTtDf  It    Sren  u  related  her*  there  b  mooh  Qoacsen^ee  In  Otmui'i  telllog  the  old 
ekrgTaan,  bit  b«n«AMlor,  tmt  he  ifooli  not  4ar4  to  mmim  loeh  an  attltode,  *«.— IC. 
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Ull,  and  the  dilutes  about  guilders  and  sdren,  &a,  that  I  must 
conclude. 

"  Yours  ever, 

''J.  P.  C." 

**  AimvBiuii,  Angust  0, 1T8S. 

"You  can't  expect  to  find  much  entertainment  in  any  let- 
ter from  Holland.  The  subject  must  natiu^ally  be  as  flat  as 
the  country,  in  which,  literally,  there  is  not  a  single  eminence 
three  inches  above  the  level  of  the  water,  the  greater  part  lying 
much  below  it.  We  met  Mr.  Hannay,  a  Scotchman,  on  the  pas- 
sage, who  had  set  out  on  a  similar  errand.  We  joined  accord- 
ingly. A  few  moments  after  my  letter  from  Helvoetslujrs  was 
written,  we  set  out  in  a  treckscuit  for  Rotterdam,  where,  aft^r  a 
voyage  of  twenty-four  hours  easy  sail,  we  arrived  without 
any  accident,  notwithstanding  some  struggle  between  an  adverse 
wind  and  the  horse  that  drew  us.  We  staid  there  only  one  day, 
and  next  day  set  out  for  the  Hague,  a  most  beautiful  village,  the 
seat  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  residence  of  most  of 
the  principal  Dutch.  Yesterday  we  left  it,  and  on  going  aboard 
found  four  inhabitants  of  Rouen,  and  acquaintances  of  my 
old  friend  Du  Pont  We  were  extremely  amused  vnth  one 
of  them,  a  little  thing  about  four  feet  long,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life  a  traveller.  He  admired  the  abundance  of  the  waters, 
the  beauty  of  the  windmills,  and  the  great  opulence  of  Hol- 
land, which  he  thought  easy  to  be  accounted  for,  considering 
that  strangers  paid  a  penny  a  mile  for  travelling,  which  was 
double  what  a  French  gentleman  was  obliged  to  pay  at  home ; 
nor  could  it  otherwise  be  possible  for  so  many  individuals  to 
indulge  in  the  splendor  of  so  many  country  villas  as  we  saw 
ranged  along  the  banks  of  the  canals,  almost  every  one  of  which 
had  a  garden  and  menagerie  annexed.  The  idea  of  the  menage- 
rie he  caught  at  the  instant  from  a  large  poultry  coop,  which  he 
spied  at  the  fyont  of  one  of  those  little  boxes,  and  which 
cp|itaine4  h0  ^  dozen  turkeys  ^4  as  many  hens. 
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''The  eyening,  yesterday,  brought  us  to  Amsterdam.  We  had 
an  interpreter  who  spoke  no  language.  We  knew  not,  under 
heaven,  where  to  go;  spoke  in  vain  to  every  fellow-passenger, 
but  got  nothing  in  return  but  Dutch ;  among  the  rest  to  a  person 
in  whom,  notwithstanding  the  smoke,  I  thought  I  saw  something 
of  English.  At  length  he  came  up  to  me,  and  said  he  could  hold 
out  no  longer.  He  directed  us  to  an  inn ;  said  he  some- 
times amused  himself  with  concealing  his  country,  and  that 
once  at  Rotterdam  he  carried  on  the  joke  for  five  days,  to 
the  great  annoyance  of  some  unfortunate  Englishmen,  who 
knew  nobody,  and  dined  every  day  at  the  table  d'hote  he  fre- 
quented. Last  night  we  saw  a  French  comedy  and  opera 
tolerably  performed.  This  day  we  spent  in  viewing  the  port, 
stad-house,  <&c.,  and  shall  depart  to-morrow  for  Rotterdam 
or  Utrecht,  on  our  way  to  Antwerp. 

^  You  cannot  expect  much  observation  from  a  visitor  of  a  day  : 
the  impression,  however,  of  a  stranger,  cannot  be  favourable 
to  the  people.  They  have  a  strange  appearance  of  the  cleanli- 
neaa,  for  which  they  are  fomous,  and  of  the  dirt  that  makes 
it  necessary :  their  outsides  only  have  I  seen,  and  I  am  satisfied 
abundantly  with  that  Never  shall  I  wish  to  return  to  a  country 
that  is  at  best  dreary  and  unhealthy,  and  is  no  longer  the  seat  of 
freedom ;  yet  of  its  arbitrariness  I  have  felt  nothing  more  than 
the  necessity  of  wearing  an  orange  riband  in  my  hat  My  next 
will  be  from  Spa,  where  I  hope  to  be  in  six  or  seven  days ;  till 

then  &rewelL 

"Yours  ever, 

«J.  P.  C.'' 
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CHAFER  Vn. 

BIfl  Mi^]estj*f  lUneu— Oomxnanlcated  to  the  Hoase  of  Oommont— Ur.  Camui*f  speech 
upon  the  Address— Regency  question — ^Fomuitlon  of  the  Irish  Whig  opporitlon — ICr. 
OoiTMi's  speech  end  motion  upon  the  division  of  the  boards  of  stamps  and  accoonfta— 
Answered  bj  Sir  Bojle  Roche — Mr.  Ourran's  refriy— Correspondence  and  duel  with 
If  sjor  Uobart— Effects  of  Lord  Glare's  enmity — ^Alderman  Howlson's  case. 

The  year  1789  was  in  many  respecte  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  important  in  Mr.  Curran's  life.  From  his  entrance  into 
Parliament  he  had  hitherto  been  chiefly  engaged  in  an  occasional 
desultory  resistance  to  the  Irish  administration,  rather  acting  with, 
than  belonging  to  the  party  in  opposition ;  but  in  this  year  a 
momentous  question  arose,  in  the  progress  and  consequence  of 
which,  there  was  such  a  development  of  the  system  by  which 
Ireland  was  in  future  to  be  governed,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
fix  his  political  destiny  for  ever,  by  irrevocably  connecting  himself 
with  those  whose  efforts  alone  he  thought  could  save  their 
coimtry.  His  late  Majesty's  most  afflicting  indisposition  had 
taken  place  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1788.  It  is  known  to 
all  that  upon  the  announcement  of  that  melancholy  event,  the 
British  parliament  proceeded  to  nominate  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales  regent,  under  particular  limitations  and 
restrictions ;  a  mode  of  proceeding  which  the  Irish  ministry  were 
peculiarly  anxious  that  the  Irish  parliament  should  studiously 
imitate.  For  this  purpose  great  exertions  were  now  made  to  secure 
a  majority.  To  Mr.  Curran  it  was  communicated  that  his  support  of 
the  government  would  be  rewarded  with  a  judge's  place,  and  with 
the  eventual  prospect  of  a  peerage ;  but  he  was  among  those  who 
considered  it  essential  to  the  dignity  of  the  parliament,  and  the 
interests  of  Ireland,  that  the  Heir  Apparent  should  be  invited  by 
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addrees  to  assume  the  full  aud  unrestricted  exercise  of  the  r^;al 
functions ;  and  fortunately  for  his  feme,  he  had  too  much  respect 
for  his  duties  and  his  character,  to  sacrifice  them  to  any  con- 
siderations of  personal  advancement 

The  Irish  administration  had  heen  anxious  to  defer  the  meet- 
ing of  the  legislature  until  the  whole  proceedings  respecting  the 
regency  should  be  completed  in  England,  in  the  hope  that  the  con- 
duct pursued  by  the  British  parliament  might  be  followed  as  a 
precedent  in  Ireland ;  but  the  urgencies  of  the  public  business  not 
admitting  so  long  a  delay,  the  session  was  opened  on  the  5th  of 
February,  1789,  by  the  viceroy  (the  Marquis  of  Buckingham), 
when  the  King's  illness  was  for  the  first  time  announced  to  the 
country.*  On  the  following  day,  in  the  debate  on  the  address  of 
thanks,  his  Excellency's  late  conduct  was  made  the  subject  of 
much  severe  animadversion.  Upon  that  occasion  Mr.  Gurran 
spoke  as  follows : 

"I  oppose  the  address,f  as  an  address  of  delay.  I  deeply 
lament  the  public  calamity  of  the  King's  indisposition :  it  is  not  so 
welcome  a  tale  to  me  as  to  call  for  any  thanks  to  the  messenger 

•  Mmrif  lo  17M,  (Uie  year  In  which  George  III.  soggested  to  Lord  Oranrine  the  taza- 
tion  of  Aneriem,  as  a  grand  financial  meatore  for  relierlng  the  mother  countrf  firom  the 
hftmrj  war  expenses,  which  had  chiefly  been  Incurred  for  the  tecarity  of  the  Odonles), 
George  IIL  was  attacked  bjr  an  indisposition  of  six  weeks*  duration,  which  is  suspected 
to  hare  been  similar  in  its  natuie  to,  though  less  In  its  degree  tlian,  the  malady  which 
assailed  hhn  la  lT8S-*9,  and  oompleUIy  clouded  the  last  ten  years  of  his  Ufe.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fiact,  that  the  Royai  Family  of  England  have  a  predisposition  to  insanity,  attri- 
bated  to  their  In-and-in  breeding  system,  caused  by  their  marriages  with  other  than  royal 
and  Protestant  houses  being  prohibited  by  !•▼,  which  has  led  to  their  union  with  cousins 
and  such  near  relations.  It  has  been  sharply  said,  **  that  the  Guelphs  are  divided  into 
•nly  two  cUsses,— those  who  «re  bad,  and  those  who  are  mad.**~M. 

t  One  of  the  par*cr«^Hr  «'  the  address  upon  which  the  debate  arose  was  the  following: 
•*  We  i«*«ru  jtsr  ^xnrilene/  sincere  thanks  (howerer  we  most  lament  the  necessity  of 
«Bdb  a  e^vcoBstanoe)  for  ordering  the  communieatton  of  such  documents  as  you  have  re- 
ceired  respecting  his  m^Jesty^  health,  as  well  as  for  your  InteoUon  of  laying  before  us  soeh 
tartlwr  toformation  as  may  assist  our  deliboraUons  upon  that  melancholy  event.**— 0. 

[In  17n-*t.  larl  Temple  (subiequenUy  created  Marquis  of  Buckingham)  was  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  In  December,  1787,  be  was  again  appointed  and  held  the  office 
for  two  years.]— M. 
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that  brings  it  Instead  of  thanks  for  conununicating  it  now,  it 
should  be  resented  as  an  outrage  upon  us  that  he  did  not  commu- 
nicate it  before.*  As  to  thanks  for  the  wishes  of  Ireland,  it  is  a 
strange  time  for  the  noble  Marquis  to  call  for  it  I  do  not  wish 
that  an  untimely  vote  of  {^probation  should  mix  with  the  voice 
of  a  people^s  lamentation :  it  is  a  picture  of  general  mourning,  in 
which  no  man^s  vanity  ought  to  be  thrust  in  as  a  figure.  But  if  it 
is  pressed,  what  are  its  pretensions  ?  One  gentleman  (Mr.  Boyd) 
has  lost  hundreds  a  year  by  his  arts,  and  defends  him  on  that 
ground ;  another  (Mr.  Corry)  praises  his  economy  for  increasing 
salaries  in  the  ordnance — the  economy  of  the  noble  lord  is  then 
to  be  proved  only  by  public  or  by  private  losses.  Another  right 
honourable  gentleman  (the  Attomey-Creneral)  has  painted  him  as 


*  George  III.  had  ft  billooi  ferer  in  October,  178S.  On  the  84th  of  that  month,  howerer, 
he  attended  a  leTee,  but.  Immediately  after,  exhibited  fymptomi  of  intanitj.  For  eooM 
time  berore,  he  had  complained  of  weight  or  preuure  on  the  brain,  and  anticipated  how 
It  would  end.  At  a  private  concert,  one  evening,  he  lald  to  Dr.  Ayrton,  **  I  fear,  ifr,  I 
■hall  not  be  able  long  to  hear  music ;  it  seemi  to  alfect  my  head,  and  it  if  with  tome  dlflH- 
eolty  I  bear  it.  Alas !  the  best  of  us  are  but  frail  mortals.'*  The  King's  illness  was  pub- 
licly known  In  November.  Dr.  Warren,  the  regular  physician  to  the  Royal  Iloasehold, 
had  no  hope  of  his  recovery.  Dr.  WIlUs,  famous  for  his  success  In  the  treatment  of  mad 
people,  declared  that  the  malady  would  be  of  short  duration.  Charles  Fox  and  the  Op- 
position held  on  by  Warren's  prognostication.  William  Pitt,  and  the  ministerial  party 
confided  in  the  opinion  of  Wlllia.  It  was  generally  admitted  that  a  Regency  was  Indis- 
pensable, and  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  George  IV.)  was  the  proper  person, 
as  his  heh'-apparent,  to  be  appointed.  Then  came  the  dispute  as  to  the  degree  of  power 
which,  as  the  King's  representative,  the  Regent  should  exercise.  Fox  contended  that  he 
should  have  the  royal  authority  In  as  much  plenitude  as  the  Sovereign  himself.  Pitt  ad- 
vocHtcd  the  necessity  and  legality  of  Imposing  various  restrictions  upon  his  authority. 
Pitt's  proposition  was  carried,  and  the  bill  had  reached  its  last  stage.  In  the  English  Par- 
liament, when  the  King  suddenly  recovered— in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  Dr.  WUHs  bar* 
ing  calmed  him  by  sleep,  brought  on  by  the  use  of  a  pillow  stulTod  with  hops.  Mean- 
while, the  Irish  Parliament  had  hastily  carried  a  measure  giving  an  unrestricted  Regency 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  Viceroy,  having  reftased  to  transmit  their  resolutions  to 
London,  a  depuUtion  from  the  Irish  Lords  and  Commons  was  despatched  with  them, 
and  made  such  good  speed  as  to  arrive  In  London  a  week  afl^r  the  king's  convalescenca 
was  announced  I  In  one  of  the  stages  of  the  King's  malady.  It  was  announced  in  one  of 
the  bulletins  of  health,  that  his  Majesty  had  been  so  far  recovered,  as  to  be  able  to  take 
the  air  on  horseback.  **  Then,*'  said  Curran,  **  all  this  work  about  appointing  a  Regent 
is  gone  tot  nothing.  What  happiness  will  be  dilTused  among  his  Majesty's  sul^ecta,  when 
they  learn  that  he  Is  now  able  totaks  the  r«ifw."— M. 
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a  mim  of  uncouth  manners,  much  addicted  to  vulgar  arithmetic, 
and  therefore  entitled  to  praise.  But  what  have  his  calculations 
done  ?  They  have  discovered  that  a  dismounted  trooper  may  be 
stript  of  his  boots,  as  a  public  saving,  or  that  a  mutilated  veteran 
might  be  plundered  of  half  the  pittance  of  his  coals,  as  a  stop- 
page for  that  wooden  leg,  which  perhaps  the  humane  marquis 
might  consider  as  the  most  proper  fuel  to  keep  others  warm. 

^  But  a  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Wolfe)*  has  defended  the  para- 
graph, as  in  &ct  meaning  nothing  at  all.  I  confess  I  find  the 
appeal  to  the  compassion  of  the  puplic  stronger  than  that  to  their 
justice.  I  feel  for  the  reverses  of  human  fate.  I  remember  this 
very  supplicant  for  a  compliment,  to  which  he  pretends  only 
because  it  is  no  compliment,  drawn  into  this  city  by  the  people, 
harnessed  to  his  chariot,  through  streets  blazing  with  illumination ; 
and  now,  after  more  than  a  yearns  labour  at  computation,  he  has 
hazarded  on  a  paragraph  stating  no  one  act  of  private  or  of  pub- 
lic good ;  supported  by  no  man  that  says  he  loves  him ;  defended, 
not  by  an  assertion  of  his  merit,  but  by  an  extenuation  of  his 
delinquency. 

^  For  my  part  I  am  but  little  averse  to  accede  to  the  sentment 
of  an  honourable  friend  who  observed,  that  he  was  soon  to  leave 
OS,  and  that  it  was  harsh  to  refuse  him  even  a  smaller  civility  than 
every  predecessor  for  a  century  had  got  As  for  me,  I  do  not 
<^>po6e  his  being  borne  away  from  us  in  a  common  hearse  of  his 
political  ancestors ;  I  do  not  wish  to  pluck  a  single  &ded  plume 
from  the  canopy,  nor  a  single  rag  of  velvet  that  might  flutter  on 
the  palL  Let  us  excuse  his  manners,  if  he  could  not  help  them ; 
let  us  pass  by  a  little  peculation,  since,  as  an  honourable  member 
says,  it  was  for  his  brother ;  and  let  us  rejoice  that  his  kindred 
were  not  more  numerous.  But  I  cannot  agree  with  my  learned 
friend  who  defends  the  conduct  of  the  noble  lord,  on  the  present 
occasion*  The  Viceroy  here,  under  a  party  that  had  taken  a  pecu- 
liar line  in  Great  Britain,  should  not  have  availed  himself  of  his 
trust  to  forward  any  of  their  measures :  he  should  have  considered 

•  Mr.  PttI  WM  tiM  ptftj  thos  rtferr«d  to.— M.  r^  ^  ^^T^ 
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himself  bound  by  duty  and  by  ddicacy  to  give  the  people  the 
earliest  notice  of  their  situation,  and  to  have  religiously  abstained 
from  any  act  that  could  add  to  the  power  of  his  party,  or  embar- 
rass any  administration  that  might  succeed  him.  Instead  of  that, 
he  abused  his  trust  by  proroguing  the  two  Houses,  and  has  dis- 
posed of  every  office  that  became  vacant  in  the  interval,  besides 
reviving  others  that  had  been  dormant  for  years.  Yet  the  honour- 
able member  says  he  acted  the  part  of  a  faithful  steward.  I 
know  not  what  the  honourable  member's  idea  of  a  good  steward  is; 
I  will  tell  mine.  A  good  steward,  if  his  master  was  visited  by 
infirmity  or  by  death,  wouid  secure  every  article  of  his  effects  for 
his  heir ;  he  would  enter  into  no  conspiracy  with  his  tenants ;  he 
would  remember  his  benefactor,  and  not  forget  his  interest  I 
will  also  tell  my  idea  of  a  faithless,  unprincipled  steward.  He 
would  avail  himself  of  the  moment  of  family  distraction ;  while 
the  filial  piety  of  the  son  was  attending  the  sick  bed  of  the 
father,  or  mourning  over  his  grave,  the  faithless  steward  would 
turn  the  melancholy  interval  to  his  private  profit;  he  would 
remember  his  own  interest,  and  forget  his  benefactor,  he  would 
endeavour  to  obliterate  or  conceal  the  title  deeds ;  to  promote 
cabals  among  the  tenants  of  the  estate,  he  would  load  it  with 
fictitious  incumbrances ;  he  would  reduce  it  to  a  wreck,  in  order 
to  leave  the  plundered  heir  no  resource  from  beggary  except  con- 
tinuing him  in  a  trust  which  he  had  been  vile  enough  to  betray. 
I  shall  not  appropriate  either  of  these  portraits  to  any  roan :  I  hope 
roost  earnestly  that  no  man  may  be  found  in  the  commimity, 
whose  conscience  would  acknowledge  the  resemblance  of  the 
latter.* 

"  I  do  not  think  the  pitiful  compliment  in  the  address  worthj 
a  debate  or  a  division  ;  if  any  gentleman  has  a  mind  to  stigma- 
tize the  object  of  it  by  a  poor,  hereditary,  unmeaning,  unmerited 
panegyric,  let  it  pass ;  but  I  cannot  consent  to  a  delay  at  once  so 
dangerous  and  so  disgraceful.*' 

The  opposition  proved  upon  this  occasion  the  stronger  party ; 


•  AfterWArdi  Lord  Kawardtn.-^!. 
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lir.  Grattan*3  proposal  that  the  11th  of  February  should  be 
fixed  for  taking  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  nation 
waa  carried,  against  the  exertions  of  the  ministry  to  post- 
pone that  important  discussion  to  a  more  distant  day.  On 
the  11th  accordingly  both  Houses  met;  when,  upon  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Grattan  in  the  one,  and  of  Lord  Charlemont  in  the 
other,  the  address  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  requesting  his 
royal  highness  to  take  upon  himself  the  government  of  Ire- 
land, with  the  style  and  title  of  Prince  Regent,  and  in  the  name 
and  behalf  of  his  majesty,  to  exercise  all  regal  functions  during 
his  majesty ^8  indisposition,  was  carried  by  large  majorities  in 
both  houses.* 

The  particulars  of  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon 
this  interesting  subject,  in  which  Mr.  Curran  bore  a  distinguished 
part,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  detail  in  this  place,  as  the 
legislative  union  has  for  ever  prevented  the  recurrence  of  such 
a  question;  it  will  be  sufficient  merely  to  observe,  that  the 
Whig  majority  who  planned  and  carried  the  measure  of  an 
address  were  influenced  by  two  leading  consideration9.f  In  the 
first  place  it  seemed  to  them  that  the  proceeding  by  an  address 
was  the  only  one  which  would  not  compromise  the  independence 
of  the  Irish  Parliament.  They  conceived  the  present  situation  of 
Ireland  as  similar  in  many  respects  to  that  of  England  at  the 
period  of  the  revolution :  the  throne,  indeed,  was  not  actually 
vacant,  but  an  efficient  executive  was  wanting;   and  upon  the 

*  Pltt*t  pUn  was  thAt  the  Prince  Regent  shoald  not  haTe  the  power  of  making  peert, 
of  fraating  oflicea  or  pensiona,  sare  during  ro^al  pleasure,  or  of  making  leases,  or  of 
haring  the  care  of  the  King*8  person,  or  of  administering,  sare  in  the  King's  name. 
Protesting  against  them,  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  accepted  them  from  the  English  Par- 
Bament.  In  Ireland,  the  l«gi«latlTe  resolution  was  that  the  Regent  should  exercise  and 
administer  **  all  regal  powers,  jurisdiction,  and  prerogatives"  belonging  to  the  Crown. 
In  1811,  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  really  became  Regent,  it  was  under  the  restrictions  of 
17Sfr->whlch,  howeTer,  were  to  cease  at  the  end  of  twelve  months.—M. 

t  The  resolution  (giving  unrestricted  power  to  the  Regent)  was  moved  hj  Mr.  Thomas 
OoooOy,  supported  by  C.  F.  Sheridan,  Lord  Uenry  Fitsgerald,  Sir  Henry  Cavendish,  Cur- 
ran, Bosfae,  and  0  rattan,  opposed  by  Uobart,  Corry,  and  Attorney-General  Fitagibbon 
(afterwards  Lord  Glare),  and  carried  without  a  division.— M. 
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same  principle  that  the  two  houses  in  Englaiid  had,  of  their  own 
authority,  proceeded  to  supply  the  vacancy  by  the  form  of  an 
address  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  so  it  appeared  should  those  of 
Ireland  (an  equally  independent  legislature)  provide  for  the  defi- 
ciency of  their  third  estate  in  the  present  instance.  This 
line  of  conduct  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  Attorney-General 
(Mr.  Fitzgibbon) ;  but  the  strongest  of  his  arguments  were  rather 
startling  than  convincing,  and  made  but  little  impression  upon 
the  majority,  who  justly  felt  that  a  great  constitutional  proceed- 
ing upon  an  unforeseen  emergency  should  not  be  impeded  by  any 
narrow  technical  objections,  even  though  they  had  been  more 
unanswerable  than  those  adduced  upon  this  occasion.* 

Next  to  supporting  the  dignity  of  the  Irish  Parliament^  the 
Whig  leaders  of  1789  were  actuated  by  the  prospects  of  advan- 
tage to  Ireland  which  they  anticipated  from  the  change  of 
administration  and  of  system  that  were  expected  to  follow  their 
exertions.  They  were  anxious  to  invest  the  Heir  Apparent 
with  the  most  unrestrained  regal  authority,  in  the  fullest  con- 

*  The  following  was  one  of  Mr.  Fitsgibbon'ii  arguments :  "  Let  me  now  for  a  moment 
suppose,  that  we,  In  the  dignitj  of  oar  Independence,  appoint  a  Regent  for  Ireland, 
being  a  diffisrent  person  from  the  Regent  of  England,  a  ease  not  ntterly  Imposslblo,  if 
the  gentlemen  insist  upon  our  appointing  the  Prince  of  Wales  before  it  shall 
be  IcDown  whether  he  will  accept  the  regency  of  England ;  and  suppose  we  should  go 
fttrther,  and  desire  him  to  give  the  royal  assent  to  bills,  he  would  say,  *  My  good  peofde 
of  Ireland,  you  have,  by  your  own  law,  made  the  great  seal  of  England  absolutely  and 
essentially  necessary  to  be  aflSxed  to  each  bill  before  it  passes  In  Ireland ;  that  seal  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Chancellor  of  Englond,  who  is  a  very  sturdy  fellow  ;  that  Chancellor  la 
an  officer  under  the  Regent  of  England  ;  I  hare  no  manner  of  authority  OTer  him ;  and 
so,  my  very  good  people  of  Ireland,  you  had  better  apply  to  the  Regent  of  England,  and 
request  that  he  will  order  the  Chancellor  of  England  to  affix  the  great  seal  of  England 
to  your  bills  ;  otherwise,  my  rery  good  people  of  Ireland,  I  cannot  pass  them/" 

"  This,"  said  Mr.  Curran,  in  his  observations  upon  this  argument,  '*  is  taking  seals  for 
crowns,  and  baubles  for  sceptres ;  It  is  worshipping  wafers  and  wax  in  the  place  of  a 
King ;  it  is  substituting  the  mechanical  quibble  of  a  practising  lawyer  for  the  soand 
deduction  of  a  philosopher  standing  on  the  vantage  ground  of  science ;  it  is  more  like  the 
language  of  an  Attorney  parUctxlar  than  an  Attorney-General ;  it  is  that  kind  of  tilly 
fktulty  that  on  any  other  subject  I  should  leave  to  be  answered  by  silence  and  contempt ; 
but  when  blasphemy  is  uttered  against  the  constituUon,  It  shall  not  pass  under  its  lnsl|f- 
nlflcance,  because  the  essence  should  be  reprehended,  thoogh  tbe  doctrine  cannot  mako 
ft  profelyte.*'— M. 
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fidence  that  the  benefits  on  which  they  calculated  would  be 
commensorate  with  the  power  to  confer  them.  How  hi  these 
sanguine  hopes  would  have  been  realized,  how  far  the  measures  of 
a  ministry  listening  to  the  counsel  of  Mr.  Fox  could  have  healed 
the  existing  discontents,  or  have  prevented  the  calamities  that 
succeeded,  must  now  be  matter  of  controversial  speculation,  his 
Majesty's  health  having  been  fortunately  restored  before  the 
arrangements  regarding  the  Regency  were  yet  concluded. 

Although  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  at  this 
important  crisis  has  been  generally  adduced  as  a  proof  of 
the  dangerous  spirit  of  independence  that  pervaded  that  assem- 
bly, and  therefore  insisted  on  as  an  argument  for  a  legisla- 
tive union ;  yet,  were  it  now  worth  while  to  examine  the  sulgect, 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  crowd  who  on  that 
occasion  so  zealously  volunteered  their  support  of  the  oppo- 
sition were  influenced  by  far  other  motives  than  a  lofty  sense 
of  their  own  country's  dignity;  and  that,  however  the  Eng- 
lish government  might,  at  some  rare  conjuncture,  be  embarrassed 
by  their  versatility,  it  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  their 
patriotic  virtue.  No  sooner  was  it  ascertained  that  the  cause 
which  they  had  lately  espoused  was  to  be  unattended  with  emo- 
lument, than  they  returned  in  repentance  to  their  tenets;  and 
incontestably  did  they  prove  in  their  subsequent  life  the  extent 
and  the  sincerity  of  their  contrition. 

There  were  a  few,  however,  who  would  upon  no  terms  continue 
their  support  of  the  Irish  Administration  :  they  lost  their  places, 
which  they  might  have  retained,  and,  joining  the  opposition, 
adhered  to  it  with  undeviating  and  "  desperate  fidelity,"  as  long 
as  the  Irish  Parliament  continued  to  exist* 

*  Among  theM  were  Mr.  George  Pontonby,  and  hfs  brother,  Lord  Ponionbj;  and  In 
Om  upper  hooM,  the  Duke  of  Leiniter.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Orattan,  Mr.  Garran  thos 
aflodet  to  the  formation  of  the  last  Opposition  in  the  Irish  Parliament :  '•  You  well 
remember  the  state  of  Ireland  in  1789,  and  the  necessity  under  which  we  found  ourselret 
of  forming  some  bond  of  honourable  connexion,  by  which  the  co-operation  of  even  * 
maU  number  might  b«  Moored,  In  making  tome  effort  to  stem  that  torrent  which  waa 
carrying  eTery  thing  before  II.    For  that  pnrpoee  our  Uttle  party  waa  then  formed ;  it 
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[On  April  21,  1789,  Cuttmi  supported  the  bill  for  pre- 
venting excise  officers  from  voting  at  parliamentary  elections — a 
measure  then  defeated  by  a  majority  of  148  to  93,  but  since 
adopted  all  through  the  United  Kingdom.  Four  days  later 
he  supported  Sir  H.  Cavendishes  resolutions  condemnatoiy  of 
the  waste  and  useless  patronage  with  which  the  Dublin  police 
system  was  attended.] 

It  has  been  seen  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  the  zeal  with 
which  Mr.  Curran  performed  hb  public  duties  had  already 
twice  endangered  his  life  :  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1790,  it 
was  again  exposed  to  a  similar  risL  If  his  duel  with  the 
Irish  Secretary,  Major  Hobart  (now  alluded  to),  had  been  the 
consequence  of  accidental  intemperance  of  language  or  con* 
duct  on  either  side,  the  account  of  it  should  be  hastily  dis- 
missed ;  but  such  was  not  its  character.  The  circumstances  that 
preceded  it  are  peculiarly  illustrative  of  the  condition  of  the 
times,  of  the  state  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  of  the 
manner  in  which  that  state  rendered  it  incumbent  upon  an 
honest  senator  to  address  it,  and  of  the  dangers  that  attended 
him  who  had  the  boldness  to  perform  his  duty. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1790,  Mr.  Curran  made  the  follow- 
ing speech  in  that  House:*  independent  of  the  other  reasons 
for  which  it  is  here  introduced,  it  may  be  offered  as  among 
the  most  favourable  examples  of  his  parliamentary  oratory. 

oonsUted  of  yoorself,  the  late  Duke  of  Lelniter,  ttutt  ezoellent  IrishmftD,  the  Ute  Lonl 
PoQioDbj.  Mr.  George  Ponsonby,  Mr.  Dal  j,  Mr.  Forbet,  and  some  rerj  few  others.  It 
may  not  be  for  us  to  pronoance  encomiums  apon  it,  but  we  are  entitled  to  say,  that  had 
it  been  as  snccessfiil  as  It  was  honest,  we  might  now  look  back  to  It  with  some  degree  of 
satisfaction.**— 0.  [The  Ministerial  deserters  in  Ireland  wore  cashiered  In  all  direction. 
It  was  said  that  the  Minister  thus  made  more  patriots  in  one  day  than  patriotism  had  erer 
made  in  a  year.  8heridan*s  younger  brother,  Charles,  the  Irish  8ecretary-at-War,  wm 
among  the  ejected— but  he  fared  well,  for  Pitt  gare  him  a  pension  of  £1,800  a  year,  with 
a  reversion  of  £300  to  his  wife.] — M. 

*  This  speech  was  deliyered  on  Febroary  4, 1790,  on  the  question  of  stamp  oiBcers* 
salaries.  At  that  time  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland  was  Viceroy  (he  snoceeded  the  Marqoia 
of  Buckingham  on  January  5, 1790),  and  Major  Hobart  was  his  Chief  Secretary—*  posi- 
tion not  to  be  confounded  with  that  of  Secretary  of  State  for  Ireland,  abolished  *t  the 
Union. — M. 
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^  I  rise  with  that  deep  oonoern  and  melancholy  hesitation^  which 
a  man  must  feel  who  does  not  know  whether  he  is  addressing  an 
independent  Parliament,  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, or  whether  he  is  addressing  the  representatives  of  corruption  : 
I  rise  to  make  the  experiment ;  and  I  approach  the  question  with 
all  those  awful  feelings  of  a  man  who  finds  a  dear  friend 
prostrate  and  wounded  on  the  ground,  and  who  dreads  lest 
the  means  he  should  use  to  recover  him  may  only  serve  to  show 
that  he  is  dead  and  gone  for  ever.  I  rise  to  make  an  experiment 
upon  the  representatives  of  the  people,  whether  they  have  abdi- 
cated their  trust,  and  have  become  the  paltry  representatives 
of  Castle  influence :  it  is  to  make  an  experiment  on  the  feelings 
and  probity  of  gentlemen,  as  was  done  on  a  great  personage, 
when  it  was  said,  Hhou  art  the  man.'  It  is  not  a  question 
respecting  a  paltry  Viceroy ;  no,  it  is  a  question  between  the  body 
of  the  country  and  the  administration ;  it  is  a  charge  against  the 
government  for  opening  the  batteries  of  corruption  against  the 
Hberties  of  the  people.  The  grand  inquest  of  the  nation  are 
called  on  to  decide  this  charge;  they  are  called  on  to  declare 
whether  they  would  appear  as  th^  prosecutors  of  the  accom- 
plices of  corruption  :  for  though  the  question  relative  to  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Boards  of  Stamps  and  Accounts  is  in  itself  of  little 
importance,  yet  will  it  develop  a  system  of  corruption  tending  to 
the  utter  destruction  of  Irish  liberty,  and  to  the  separation  of  the 
C(Mmexion  with  England. 

^  Sir,  I  bring  forward  an  act  of  the  meanest  administration  that 
ever  disgraced  this  country.  I  bring  forward  as  one  of  the  threads 
by  which,  united  with  others  of  similar  texture,  the  vermin  of  the 
meanest  kind  have  been  able  to  tie  down  a  body  of  strength  and 
importance.  Let  me  not  bo  supposed  to  rest  here;  when  the 
murderer  left  the  mark  of  his  bloody  hand  upon  the  wall,  it  was 
not  the  trace  of  one  finger,  but  the  whole  impression  which  con- 
victed him.* 

iMTt  If  pnbtMj  to  *  ttttto  ■tory  popalar  «m«Df  olifldrtn  In  bttaad^ 
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^  The  Board  of  Aooonnts  was  inatitnted  in  Lord  Townahend'a 
administration,*  it  came  forward  in  a  manner  rather  inauspicious ; 
it  was  questioned  in  Parliament,  and  decided  by  the  majority  of 
the  five  members  who  had  received  places  under  it  Bom  in  cor- 
ruption, it  could  only  succeed  by  venality.  It  continued  an  useless 
board  until  the  granting  of  the  stamp  duties  in  Lord  Harcourt's 
time :  f  the  management  of  the  stamps  was  then  committed  to  it, 
and  a  solemn  compact  was  made  that  the  taxes  should  not  be 
jobbed,  but  that  both  departments  should  be  executed  by  one  board. 
So  it  continued  till  it  was  thought  necessary  to  increase  the  salaries 
of  the  commissioners  in  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham^  famous 
administration ;  but  then  nothing  was  held  sacred :  the  increase 
of  the  Revenue  Board,  the  increase  of  the  Ordnance,  thirteen  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year  added  to  the  infamous  Pension  list,  these 
were  not  sufficient,  but  a  compact,  which  should  have  been  held 
sacred,  was  violated,  in  order  to  make  places  for  members  of 
parliament  How  indecent  I  twis  county  members  prying  into 
stamps  I  What  could  have  provoked  this  insult  ?  I  will  tell  you : 
you  remember  when  the  sceptre  was  trembling  in  the  hand  of  an 
almost  expiring  monarch ;  ^en  a  factious  and  desperate  English 
mimster  attempted  to  grasp  it,  you  stood  up  against  the  pro&na- 
tion  of  the  English,  and  the  insult  ofiered  to  the  Irish  crown ;  and 
had  you  not  done  it,  the  union  of  the  empire  would  have  been 
dissolved.  You  remember  this;  remember  then  yourselves — 
remember  your  triumph :  it  was  that  triumph  which  exposed  you 
to  submit  to  the  resentment  of  the  Viceroy :  it  was  that  triumph 
which  exposed  you  to  disgrace  and  flagellation.  In  proportion  as 
you  rose  by  the  union,  your  tyrant  became  appalled ;  but  when 


which  ftalM  that  the  murderer,  intending  to  oorer  the  whole  mark  with  dmt,  left  ttiat 
of  one  finger  nnconoealed ;  but  that  he  continued  firmly  to  protest  hit  innooenoe,  ontfl 
the  remoTal  of  the  dost  conrlcted  hiOf  by  displaylnff  an  impression  corresponding  exactly 
with  the  else  of  his  hand.  A  similar  circumstance  Is  introduced  in  an  old  ^ptinith 
play.— 0. 

•  From  1T«T  to  17T8.— M. 

t  Lord  Harooort  succeeded  Lord  Townahend  as  Vloeroj.— M. 
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he  divided,  he  sunk  you,  and  you  became  debased.  How  this  has 
happened,  no  man  could  imagine ;  no  man  could  have  suspected 
that  a  minister  without  talents  could  have  worked  your  ruin. 
There  is  a  pride  in  a  great  nation  that  fears  not  its  destruction 
from  a  reptile ;  yet  is  there  more  than  fable  in  what  we  are  told 
of  the  Romans,  that  they  guarded  the  Palladium,  rather  against 
the  subtlety  of  a  thie(  than  the  force  of  an  invader. 

^  I  bring  forward  this  motion,  not  as  a  question  of  finance,  not 
as  a  question  of  regulation,  but  as  a  penal  inquiry ;  and  the  people 
will  now  see  whether  they  are  to  hope  for  help  within  these  walls, 
or  turning  their  eyes  towards  heaven,  they  are  to  depend  on  God 
and  their  own  virtue.  I  rise  in  an  assembly  of  three  hundred 
persona,  one  hundred  of  whom  have  places  or  pensions ;  I  rise  in 
an  assembly,  one  third  of  whom  have  their  ears  sealed  against  the 
complaints  of  the  people,  and  their  eyes  intently  turned  to  their 
own  interest :  I  rise  before  the  whisperers  of  the  Treasury,  the 
bargainers  and  runners  of  the  OasUe ;  I  address  an  audience  before 
whom  was  held  forth  the  doctrine,  that  the  Crown  ought  to  use 
ita  influence  on  this  house.  It  has  been  known  that  a  master  has 
been  condemned  by  the  confession  of  his  slave,  drawn  from  him 
by  torment ;  but  here  the  case  is  plain :  this  confession  was  not 
made  from  constraint ;  it  came  from  a  country  gentleman  deser- 
vedly high  in  the  confidence  of  Administration,  for  he  gave  up 
other  confidence  to  obtain  theirs. 

"  I  know  I  am  speaking  too  plain ;  but  which  is  the  more 
honest  physician,  he  who  lulb  his  patient  into  a  fatal  security,  or 
he  who  points  out  the  danger  and  the  remedy  of  the  disease  ? 

**  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  bad  men  of  great  talents  should 
endeavour  to  enslave  a  people ;  but,  when  I  see  folly  uniting  with 
vice,  corruption  with  imbecility,  men  without  talents  attempting 
to  overthrow  our  liberty,  my  indignation  rises  at  the  presumption 
and  audacity  of  the  attempt  That  such  men  should  creep 
into  power,  is  a  &tal  symptom  to  the  constitution;  the  poli- 

1 
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tical,  like  the  material  body,  when  near  its  dissolution,  often 
bursts  out  in  swarms  of  vermin. 

"  In  this  administration,  a  place  may  be  found  for  every  bad 
man,  whether  it  be  to  distribute  the  wealth  of  the  Treasury, 
to  vote  in  the  House,  to  whisper  and  to  bargain,  to  stand  at 
the  door  and  note  the  exits  and  entrances  of  your  members, 
to  mark  whether  they  earn  their  wages — whether  it  be  for 
the  hireling  who  comes  for  his  hire,  or  for  the  drunken  aid- 
de-camp  who  swaggers  in  a  brothel ;  nay,  some  of  them  find  their 
way  to  the  treasury-bench,  the  political-musicians,  or  hurdygurdy- 
men,  to  pipe  the  praises  of  the  viceroy. 

"Yet  notwithstanding  the  profusion  of  Government,  I  ask, 
what  defence  have  they  made  for  the  country,  in  case  it  should 
be  invaded  by  a  foreign  foe  ?  They  have  not  a  single  ship  on  the 
coast  Is  it  then  the  smug  aid-de-camp,  or  the  banditti  of 
the  Pension  List,  or  the  infantine  statesmen,  who  play  in  the  sun- 
shine of  the  Castle,  that  are  to  defend  the  country?  No,  it 
is  the  stigmatised  citizens.  We  are  now  sitting  in  a  country 
of  four  millions  of  people,  and  our  boast  is,  that  they  are 
governed  by  laws  to  which  themselves  consent;  but  are  not 
more  than  three  millions  of  the  people  excluded  fix)m  any  parti- 
cipation in  making  those  laws?  In  a  neighboring  country,* 
twenty-four  millions  of  people  were  governed  by  laws  to  which 
their  consent  was  never  asked ;  but  we  have  seen  them  strug^e 
for  freedom — in  this  struggle  they  have  burst  their  chains,  and  on 
the  altar,  erected  by  despotism  to  public  slavery,  they  have 
enthroned  the  image  of  public  liberty. 

"  But  are  our  people  merely  excluded  ?  No,  they  are  denied 
redress.  Next  to  the  adoration  which  is  due  to  God,  I  bend 
in  reverence  to  the  institutions  of  that  religion,  which  teaches  me 
to  know  his  divine  goodness!  but  what  advantage  does  the 
peasant  of  the  South  receive  from  the  institutions  of  religion  t 
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Does  bo  experience  the  bles&bg  ?  No,  he  never  hears  the  voice 
of  the  sliepherd,  nor  feels  the  pastoral  crook,  but  when  it  is 
entering  "his  flesh,  and  goading  his  very  soul. 

**  In  this  country,  sir,  our  King  is  not  a  resident ;  the  beam  of 
royalty  is  often  reflected  through  a  medium,  which  sheds  but 
a  kind  of  disastrous  twilight,  serving  only  to  assist  robbers 
and  plunderers.  We  have  no  security  in  the  talents,  or  responsi- 
bility of  an  Irish  ministry ;  injuries  which  the  English  constitu- 
tion would  easily  repel  may  here  be  fatal.  I  therefore  call 
upon  you  to  exert  yourselves,  to  heave  off  the  vile  incumbrances 
that  have  been  laid  upon  you.  I  call  you  not  as  to  a  measure  of 
finance  or  r^ulation,  but  to  a  criminal  accusation,  which  you 
may  follow  with  punishment  I,  therefore,  sir,  most  humbly 
move: 

^That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  praying 
that  he  will  order  to  be  laid  before  this  house  the  particulars 
of  the  causes,  consideration,  and  representations,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  Boards  of  Stamps  and  Accounts  have  been  divided 
with  an  increase  of  salary  to  the  officers;  also  that  he  will 
be  graciously  pleased  to  communicate  to  this  house  the  names  of 
the  persons  who  recommended  that  measure.*^ 

To  this  speech,  containing  charges  so  grave  and  direct,  and  so 
demanding  an  equally  solemn  refutation  if  they  were  refutable,  it 
is  curious  to  observe  the  style  of  answer  that  was  made.  When 
I4>peal8  of  this  nature  are  received  with  contumely  and  mockery, 
it  is,  perhaps,  among  the  most  certain  signs,  that  the  legis- 
lature which  can  tolerate  such  a  practice  has  completely  survived 
its  virtue. 

Sir  B.  Roche. — "Though  I  am  in  point  of  consequence 
the  smaUest  man  amongst  the  respectable  majority  of  this 
house,  yet  I  cannot  help  feeling  the  heavy  shower  of  the  honour- 
able gentleman^s  illiberal  and  unfounded  abuse. 

**If  I  had  the  advantage  of  being  bred  to  the  learned  pro- 
feanon  of  the  law,  I  should  be  the  better  enabled  to  follow 
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the  honourable  gentleman  through  the  long  ^vindings  of  his 
declamation ;  by  such  means  I  should  be  blessed  with  *  the 
gift  of  the  gah^^  and  could  declaim  for  an  hour  or  two  upon 
the  turning  of  a  straw,  and  yet  say  nothing  to  the  purpose; 
then  I  could  stamp  and  stare,  and  rend,  and  tear,  and  look 
up  to  the  gods  and  goddesses  for  approbation.  Then  in  the 
violence  of  such  declamation,  I  should  suppose  myself  standing 
at  the  head  of  my  shop  (at  the  bar  of  the  King's  bench),  dealing 
out  my  scurrility  by  the  yard  to  the  highest  bidder;  my 
shop  being  well  stored  with  all  sorts  of  masquerade  dresses 
to  suit  all  descriptions  of  persons.  The  Newgate  criminal  (if  I 
was  well  paid  for  it)  I  would  dress  up  in  the  flowing  robes 
of  innocence.  The  innocent  man  (being  also  well  paid  for  it)  I 
could  cover  up  in  a  cloak  of  infamy,  that  should  stick  as  close  to 
him  as  his  regimentals. 

**  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  the  military  character  does  not  seem 
to  meet  with  the  honourable  gentleman's  approbation.  I  profess 
myself  to  have  had  the  honour  to  be  bred  a  soldier,  and  if  there 
is  any  thing  amiable  or  praiseworthy  in  my  character,  I  am 
entirely  indebted  to  that  school  for  it  If  indeed  I  was  bred  a 
pettifogger,  or  a  Newgate  solicitor,  I  should  be  better  enabled  to 
follow  the  learned  gentleman  through  the  variety  of  matter  which 
he  has  introduced  to  the  house.  My  right  honourable  friend,* 
upon  the  floor,  is  animadverted  on  and  abused,  because  he  is  a 
soldier ;  but  let  me  tell  the  honourable  gentleman  below  me,  Uiat 
the  high  ground  of  his  honour  and  character  places  him  above 
the  reach  of  his  envenomed  shafts,  bearded  with  envy,  hatred  and 
malice. 

The  Viceroy  of  this  country  is  surrounded  by  military  gentlemen 
of  the  first  families  in  both  kingdoms ;  they  are  supposed  to  be 
out  of  the  line  of  all  politics,  yet  the  indecent  and  disrespectftil 
manner  in  which  they  are,  on  this  occasion,  held  out  in  this  house, 

*  Mivlor  HolMurt.-a 
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does,  in  mj  j^prehension,  deserve  the  severest  censure.  I  would, 
however,  recommend  it  to  the  honourable  gentleman  to  stop  a 
little  in  his  career  of  general  abuse  of  men,  who  cannot  be  here 
to  answer  for  themselves;  lest  those  gentlemen  (who  never 
offended  him)  might  spedk  to  him  on  the  subject  in  another  place. 
Oh,  shame !  shame !  shame  and  reprobation  on  such  behaviour  P 

After  a  loug  debate,  Mr.  Curran  replied,  and  concluded  with 
the  following  observations  upon  Sir  Bojle  Rochets  language : 

"We  have  been  told  this  night  in  express  words,  that  the  man 
who  dares  to  do  his  duty  to  his  country  in  this  house  may  expect 
to  be  attacked  without  those  walls  by  the  military  gentlemen  of 
the  Castle.  K  the  army  had  been  directly  or  indirectly  mentioned 
in  the  course  of  the  debate,  this  extraordinary  declaration  might 
be  attributable  to  the  confusion  of  a  mistaken  charge,  or  an 
absurd  vindication ;  but  without  connexion  with  the  subject,  or 
pretence  of  connexion  with  the  subject,  a  new  principle  of  govern- 
ment is  advanced,  and  that  is  the  bayonet ;  and  this  is  stated  in 
the  fullest  house,  and  the  most  crowded  audience  I  ever  saw.  We 
are  to  be  silenced  by  corruption  within,  or  quelled  by  force  of 
arms  without  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  those  avowed  principles 
of  bribery  and  arms  should  come  from  any  high  personal 
authority ;  they  have  been  delivered  by  the  known  retailers  of 
administration,  in  the  &ce  of  that  bench,  and  heard  even  without 
a  murmur  of  dissent,  or  disapprobation.  As  to  my  part,  I  do  not 
know  how  it  may  be  my  destiny  to  fall ;  it  may  be  by  chance,  or 
malady,  or  violence,  but  should  it  be  my  fete  to  perish  the  victim 
of  a  bold  and  honest  discharge  of  my  duty,  I  will  not  shun  it  I 
will  do  that  duty,  and  if  it  should  expose  me  to  sink  under  the 
blow  of  the  assassin,  and  become  a  victim  to  the  public  cause, 
the  most  sensible  of  my  regrets  would  be,  that  on  such  an  altar 
there  should  not  be  immolated  a  more  illustrious  sacrifice.  As  to 
myself,  while  I  live,  I  shall  despise  the  peril.  I  feel,  in  ray  own 
spirit,  the  safety  of  my  honour,  and  in  my  own  and  the  spirit  of 
the  people,  do  I  feel  strength  enough  to  hold  that  Administration, 
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which  can  give  a  sanction  to  menaces  like  these,  retponsihle  for 
their  consequences  to  the  nation  and  the  individual. 

Mr.  Gurran  had  soon  occasion  to  act  upon  this  last  declaration. 
In  a  few  days  subsequent  to  the  preceding  debate,  he  was  openly 
insulted  by  a  person  belonging  to  one  of  those  classes,  upon 
which  he  had  accused  the  Administration  of  squandering  the  pub- 
lic money.  He  accordingly  deputed  one  of  his  friends,  Mr.  Egan,* 
to  acquaint  the  Secretary  with  the  outrage  that  had  been  com- 
mitted on  him,  in  consequence  of  what  he  had  asserted  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  to  express  his  expectation,  "  that  Major 
Hobart  would  mark  his  sense  of  such  an  indignity  offered  to  a 
Member  of  Parliament  by  one  of  his  oflScial  servants,  in  the  dis- 
missal of  the  man  from  his  service."  To  this  application  Major 
Hobart  replied,  that  "  he  had  no  power  to  dismiss  any  man  from 
the  service  of  government,"  and  after  referring  Mr.  Curran  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  the  tribunal,  before  which  he  should  com- 
plain of  any  breach  of  his  privileges,  expressed  his  surprise  "  that 
any  application  should  have  been  made  to  him  upon  the  occasion 
of  an  outrage  committed  by  a  person  who  was  as  much  a  stranger 
to  him  as  he  could  be  to  Mr.  Curran."  Upon  this,  the  following 
respondence  ensued : 

"to   THK   right   HON.   MAJOR   HOBART. 

"March  as,  1790. 

"Sir:— 

"  A  man  of  the  name  of ,  a  conductor  of  your  press,  a 

writer  for  your  government,  your  notorious  agent  in  the  city, 

*  Notwithstanding  their  friendship,  Gurran  and  Egan  fought  a  dueL  Oarran  was  small 
In  itatare  and  very  slight.  Egan  was  a  giant.  When  the  seconds  were  measuring  the 
ground  Egan  said,  "  Curran,  my  boy,  this  is  not  fair,  I  might  as  well  fire  at  a  lamp  post  as 
you,  so  small  are  you.  Look  at  me  (striking  his  enormous  bulic),  yon  cannot  help  hit- 
ting  me."  Curran  answered,  "  Very  true,  my  good  fellow.  Suppose  that  we  chiUk  my 
tlse  upon  your  person,  and  erery  bullet  outside  the  outline  shall  count  for  nothing  !** 
They  both  smOed  at  the  ludicrous  idea,  harmlessly  exchanged  shots,  went  and  breakfasted 
together,  and  never  again  met  in  a  hostile  manner. — M. 
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jour  iiote4aker  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  consequence  of 
•ome  observation  that  fell  from  me  in  that  House  on  your  prodi* 
gality,  in  rewarding  such  a  man  with  the  public  money  for  such 
services,  had  the  audacity  to  come  within  a  few  paces  of  me,  in 
the  most  frequented  part  of  this  metropolis,  and  shake  his  stick  at 
me  in  a  manner  which,  notwithstanding  his  silence,  was  too  plain 
to  be  misunderstood.  I  applied  to  you  to  dismiss  him,  because  he 
is  your  retainer,  for  whom  you  ought  to  be  responsible.  You 
have  had  recourse  to  the  stale  artifice  of  office,  and  have  set  up 
incapacity  and  irresponsibility  against  doing  an  act  which,  as  a 
minister,  you  were  able,  and  which,  as  a  man  of  honour,  you 
should  have  been  ready  to  do.  As  to  your  being  a  stranger  to 
the  man,  you  knew  when  you  wrote  it  that  it  was  a  pitiful  eva- 
sion ;  I  did  not  apply  to  the  Secretary  to  discard  a  companion,  but 
to  dismiss  the  runner  of  his  administration.  As  to  your  attempt 
to  shelter  yourself  under  the  Lord  lieutenant,  who,  during  the 
continuance  of  his  government,  cannot  be  responsible  for  such 
outrages,  you  should  have  felt  that  to  be  equally  unworthy  of  you. 
If  such  subterfuges  were  tolerated,  every  member  of  Parliament, 
every  gentleman  of  the  country,  who  might  become  obnoxious  to 
the  Castle,  would  be  exposed  to  personal  violence  from  the  ruffians 
of  your  administration.  I  should  give  up  the  cause  of  both,  if  I 
did  not  endeavour  to  check  this  practice,  not  in  the  person  of  the 
instrument,  but  of  his  abettor.  I  knew  perfectly  well,  the  resent- 
ments I  had  excited  by  my  public  conduct,  and  the  sentiments 
and  declarations  I  have  expressed  concerning  your  administration. 
I  knew  I  might  possibly  become  the  victim  of  such  declarations, 
particularly  when  I  saw  that  an  attempt  at  personal  intimidation 
was  part  of  the  plan  of  government;  but  I  was  too  deeply 
impressed  with  their  truth  to  be  restrained  by  any  consideration 
of  that  sort  from  making  them  in  public,  or  asserting  them  with 
my  latest  breath. 

**  Sir,  I  am  aware  that  you  could  not  be  convicted  of  having 
actually  commissioned  this  last  outrage  upon  me ;  but  that  you 
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have  protected  and  approired  it  I  own  I  am  very  sorry  that  you 
have  suffered  so  unjustifiable  a  sanction  of  one  of  your  creatures 
to  commit  you  and  me  personally.  However,  as  you  are  pleased 
to  disclaim  the  offender,  and  the  power  of  punishing  him,  I  feel  I 
must  acquiesce,  whatever  may  be  my  opinion  on  the  subject,  and 
though  you  have  forced  upon  me  a  conviction  that  you  have 
sacrificed  the  principles  of  a  man  of  honour  to  an  official  expe- 
diency. This  sentiment  I  should  have  conveyed  through  my 
friend,  but  that  it  might  possibly  become  necessary  that  our 
communication  on  this  business  should  be  public. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"John  P.  Curran." 

"to   JOHN   PHILPOT    CCRRAN,   ESQ. 

**  DoBLDi  Gianji,  March  99, 1790. 

"Sir:— 
"  Your  original  application  to  me,  through  Mr.  %an,  was, 

that  Mr. should  be  dismissed  from  the  service  of  Government, 

for  the  insult  which  he  had  offered  to  you ;  or  that  Government 
should  co-operate  with  you  in  preferring  a  complaint  to  the  House 
of  Commons  against  him  for  a  breach  of  their  privileges.  This 
application  was,  on  the  face  of  it,  official ;  and,  in  answer  to  it,  I 
pointed  out  to  you,  by  direction  of  his  Excellency,  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, the  only  mode  by  which  you  could  have  the  redress  you 
had  sought  for  the  outrage  of  which  you  had  complained.  You 
have  now  thought  fit  to  desert  the  mode  of  official  proceeding, 
and  to  couple  a  personal  attack  against  me  with  an  appeal  to  the 
public. 

"  Whatever  are  your  hopes  and  motives  in  such  conduct,  be 
assured  that  the  attempt  of  making  your  cause  the  cause  of  the 
public  will  never  succeed.  The  public  will  never  believe  that  I 
could  have  directly  or  indirectly  instigated  any  man  to  insult  you. 
They  will  see  that  the  regular  mode  of  redress  was  open  to  you, 
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even  the  redress  you  at  first  affected  to  seek.  You  will  never 
fasten  a  belief  on  the  public  that  any  man  was  mad  enough  to 
insult  a  member  of  Parliament,  merely  for  his  having  accused  the 
Government  of  prodigality  in  rewarding  him :  nor  will  all  your 
ingenuity  serve  to  entangle  me  in  that  transaction,  merely  because 

you  are  pleased  to  style  Mr. my  retainer ;  or  to  create  a 

persuasion  that  I  am  personally  responsible  for  the  resentment  of 
a  servant  of  the  Government,  who  was  placed  in  the  situation 
which  he  now  fills  many  years  before  I  came  into  oflSce.  The 
public  will  view  this  matter  in  its  true  light ;  and  they  will  clearly 
perceive,  what  no  man  can  ever  justify,  that  you  have  transferred 
to  me  the  quarrel  which  another  has  provoked,  for  no  one  reason, 
but  because  you  think  it  politic  so  to  do. 

"Your  parade  of  the  resentments  which  you  boast  to  have 
excited  by  your  public  conduct,  and  your  insinuation  that  an 
attempt  at  personal  intimidation  was  part  of  the  plan  of  Govern- 
ment, I  cannot  condescend  to  notice.  The  public  will  never  be 
the  dupes  of  such  a  paltry  affectation,  to  give  a  popular  com- 
plexion to  your  quarrel. 

**  As  to  your  charge  of  my  having  sacrificed  the  principles  of  a 
man  of  honour  to  political  expediency,  the  motive  of  the  accusa- 
tion is  too  evident  to  demand  a  reply.  I  trust  to  my  own  charac- 
ter for  its  refutation. 

**  I  pity  the  condition  of  any  man  who  feels  himself  reduced  to 
the  desperate  expedient  of  endeavouring  to  wipe  off  the  affronts 
and  insults  he  has  submitted  to  from  others,  by  forcing  a  quarrel 
upon  a  man  who  never  injured  him  in  the  remotest  degree ;  and  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  such  a  conduct  can  be  reconciled  to 
the  principles  or  feelings  of  a  gentleman  or  a  man  of  honour. 

"  Perhaps  a  man  in  a  public  situation,  and  who  has  given  no 
offence,  might  be  well  justified  in  appealing  to  the  laws,  if  he 
should  be  personally  called  upon.  I  do  not  mean,  sir,  to  avail 
myself  of  your  example.  You  say,  sir,  that  it  may  be  necessary 
that  the  communication  on  this  subject  should  be  public:  had 
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you  not  said  so,  ray  answer  to  you  would  have  been  short,  indeed. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be 

"  Your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

"R.   HOBABT, 

"  P.  S. — Having  put  you  in  possession  of  my  sentiments,  I  shall 
consider  it  unnecessary  to  answer  any  more  letters." 

"to   THB   right   HON.   MAJOR   HOBART.* 

lUrch  80, 1790. 

"Sir, 

"  As  I  wish  to  stand  justified  to  the  public  and  to  you  for 
having  had  recourse  to  you  on  the  present  extraordinary 
occasion,  I  beg  leave  once  more  to  trouble  you  with  a  few  lines, 
to  which  no  answer  can  be  necessary.  ITiey  will  be  addressed  to 
you  in  that  temper  which  the  general  purport  of  the'^last  letter  I 
had  the  honour  to  receive  entitles  you  to  expect. 

"An  unparalleled  outrage  was  offered  to  me — the  person 
was  beneath  luy  resentment  In  this  very  diflScult  situation 
to  whom  could  I  resort  but  his  masters  ?  and  if  to  them,  to  whom 
but  the  first  ? 

"  I  never  charged  you,  sir,  with  instigating  that  man  to  such  an 
act;  but  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  add,  that  such  a  part  has 
been  taken  to  punish  liira  as  was  necessary  to  acquit  all  your 
administration.  I  know  perfectly  well  you  found  him  in  office, 
and  also  in  certain  lower  confidential  departments,  which  are 
more  easily  understood  than  expressed ;  and  my  complaint  was, 
that,  after  such  gross  misconduct,  he  continued  there. 

"I  beg  leave  to  remind  you,  that  I  did  not  say  that  any 
man  was  mad  enough  to  insult  a  Member  of  Parliament,  merely 
for  accusing  Government  of  prodigality  in  rewarding  him  ;  but  I 

*  Major  Hobart  wai  son  of  and  snccenor  to  the  tbird  Karl  of  Backlogbamihlrc,  and 
died  in  1816.— M. 
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did  say,  and  must  repeat,  that  the  insult  upon  me  was  made 
in  consequence  of  my  having  arraigned  the  prodigality  of 
rewarding  such  a  man  for  siich  services.  Permit  me  to  add, 
that  you  cannot  but  have  reason  to  believe  this  to  be  the 
fiict  Some  of  your  Court  have  talked  freely  upon  the  sub- 
ject; and  the  man,  by  his  own  application  of  the  word,  has 
acknowledged  his  vocation  and  his  connexion. 

^  I  must  still  continue  to  think,  that  what  you  are  pleased  to 
call  a  quarrel  is  nothing  but  the  result  of  my  public  con- 
duct Sure  I  am  that  I  should  have  escaped  the  attacks  that 
have  been  made  upon  my  person  and  character,  and  this  last 
among  others,  if  that  conduct  had  been  less  zealous  and  decided. 

"  As  to  your  charge  of  my  forcing  a  quarrel  upon  a  man — 
"who  never  in  the  remotest  degree  injured  you" — there  is 
something  in  the  expression  which,  I  acknowledge,  excites  in 
my  mind  a  very  lively  concern.  And  it  is  an  aggravation  of  the 
outrage  upon  me,  that  it  left  me  no  resort,  save  one  painful  to  my 
feelings,  but  necessaiy  to  my  situation. 

"As  to  the  insinuation  which  accompanies  your  expression  of 
regret,  I  am  sorry  it  should  have  escaped  from  Major  Hobart 
He  cannot  seriously  mean  that  I  should  squander  my  person  upon 
every  ruffian  who  may  make  an  attempt  upon  my  life.  In 
the  discharge  of  political  and  professional  duties,  every  man  must 
expect  to  excite  enemies.  I  cannot  hope  to  be  more  for- 
tunate ;  but  I  shall  commit  myself  only  with  such  as  cannot 
disgrace  me.  A  farther  answer  may  be  necessary  to  this  part  of 
your  letter;  but  that,  as  it  cannot  be  so  properly  conveyed 
in  writing,  my  friend,  Mr.  Egan,  will  have  the  honour  to  explain. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"J.   P.   CURRAN." 

A  duel  immediately  followed,  in  which  neither  party  received 
any  injury. 
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In  reviewing  this  transaction,  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  any 
one,  who  shoidd  feel  so  disposed,  to  produce  many  arguments  in 
support  of  the  conclusion,  that  Mr.  Curran's  demand  of  per- 
sonal satisfaction  from  the  Irish  minister  was  a  departure  from 
the  usages  of  public  life.  Such  a  person  would,  however,  leave 
out  of  his  consideration  the  circumstances  that  provoked  and  that 
could  justify  such  a  proceeding — the  inflamed  state  of  the  times 
— the  previous  debate  in  parliament — the  minister's  tacit  sanction 
of  the  menaces  of  his  adherents — and  Mr.  Curran's  remonstrance 
upon  the  occasion  not  having  produced  an  observation  that 
could  deter  the  future  insulter.  The  latter  was  the  view  which 
convinced  himself  and  his  friends  that  it  was  only  by  some 
such  decisive  measure  as  that  which  he  adopted  that  the 
privileges  and  persons  of  his  party  could  be  secured  from  farther 
violence.  The  particulars  of  the  affair,  however,  are  given  here, 
not  as  a  subject  of  controversy,  but  as  a  striking  public  fact,  and 
an  event  in  Mr.  Curran's  political  life. 


Mr.  Curran's  dispute  and  frequent  collisions  in  Parliament  with 
Mr.  Fitzgibbon  have  been  already  adverted  to ;  and,  in  what  has 
been  hitherto  related,  the  conduct  of  neither  party  has  appeared 
marked  by  any  peculiar  aggravations ;  but  the  latter  having  now 
become  Chancellor  of  Ireland,*  Lord  Clare  remembered  the 
resentments  of  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  and  avenged  the  wounds  he  had 
received  in  the  senate  by  excluding  Mr.  Curran  from  all  practice 
in  his  court.f     Such  a  mode  of  reprisals  has  been  generally 

*  He  wu  appointed  in  Jane,  1769,  and  wai  then  c&Ued  to  the  House  of  Lordi  M  Baron 
Fitsgibbon,  of  Lower  Connello,  county  of  Limerick.  In  1798«  he  was  created  Titcount 
Fttigibbon,  and  in  1795,  Earl  of  Clare,  all  in  the  Peerage  of  Ireland.  In  1799,  he  vas 
made  a  Baron  in  the  Peerage  of  Great  Britain,  and  died  in  1802.— Bf. 

f  Thii  wai  eifected  by  letting  the  public  see  that  Mr.  Curran  had  not  On  the  technical 
phrase)  the  4ar  Cff  the  court— and  in  this  Lord  Clare  so  entirely  succeeded,  that  in  arery 
litUe  time  no  client  would  renture  to  entrust  a  Chancery  cause  of  any  importance  to  tlM 
discountenanced  advocate.    Mr.  Curran's  lost  of  professional  inooma  was  extrent. 
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reprehended  as  merely  unmanly  and  ungenerous,  but  it  was 
a  great  deal  more.  The  misconduct  of  persons  in  elevated 
stations  is  seldom  canvassed  with  the  rigour  necessary  to  their 
perfect  reprobation.  So  much  does  Power  impose  upon  the 
understandings  of  men,  that,  almost  trembling  to  scrutinize  the 
offences  that  should  be  most  exposed,  they  are  rather  satis- 
fied to  consider  the  enjoyment  of  high  trust  as  a  kind  of  apology 
fi>r  its  violation.  A  judge  setting  his  face  against  a  particu- 
lar advocate  does  not  commit  a  simple  act  of  unkindness  or  inde- 
corum ;  he  offers  as  criminal  an  outrage  as  can  be  imagined 
to  the  most  sacred  privileges  of  the  community.  The  claim 
of  the  subject  to  be  heard  with  impartiality  is  not  derived 
fix)m  the  favour  of  the  judge ;  it  is  a  right,  as  independent  of  per- 
acHis,  and  as  sanctioned  by  law,  as  that  which  entitles  the  judge  to 
nt  upon  the  bench  :  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  latter  to  afford 
an  honest,  unbiassed  attention  to  every  suitor  in  his  court, 
or  (what  is  equivalent)  to  such  counsel  as  the  suitor  appoints  to 
represent  himself:  when  the  judge,  therefore,  from  motives 
of  private  or  political  dislike,  refuses,  on  hearing  of  a  cause,  the 
fullest  indulgence  that  l^al  proceedings  admit,  he  not  only 
unworthily  marks  out  an  obnoxious  individual  as  the  victim 
ci  his  own  angry  passions,  diminishing  his  credit,  and  thereby, 
perhaps,  depriving  him  of  his  bread;  but  as  far  as  in  him 
lies,  he  directly  tends  to  defraud  the  unoffending  subject  of 
bis  property,  or  his  reputation,  or  his  life;  he  does  the  same 
indirectly,  by  compelling  the  advocate,  if  he  has  a  spark  of 
the  spirit  befitting  his  station,  to  exhaust  in  resistance  to  such 
unseemly  partiality  a  portion  of  that  time  and  vigour  which 
should  be  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  service  of  his  client 
These  scenes  of  indecent  strife  too  inevitably  strip  the  seats 
of  law  of  their  character  and  influence;  for  who  can  look 
up  with  confidence  or  respect  to  a  tribunal,  where  he  sees  faction 

Vmt*  wu  an  imiMdUto  dbnlnatloa  of  £1,000  a  jMur,  vhloh  the  Ooart  of  Obancory 
alotto  bad  prodaoed ;  and  this  an  Incroaslng  tnoome.  Tbo  aegregato  of  his  Iom  he 
•hrtgn  eMimated  at  410,1000.-4?.  C"r^n,rf]o 
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domineering  over  equity,  and  the  minister  of  justice  degraded 
into  a  partizan  ? 

This  flagrant  abuse  of  the  judicial  functions  by  Lord  Clare  has 
never  incurred,  in  Ireland,  all  the  odium  that  it  merited — with 
his  admirers  it  was  a  speck  upon  the  sun,  and  his  enemies  had 
deeper  crimes  to  execrate.  The  widely  diflferent  deportment  of 
his  successors  has  also  removed  all  present  apprehensions  of  a 
repetition  of  such  scenes ;  still  the  vicious  model  may  find  its 
imitators — the  tramplers  upon  human  rights  are  not  peculiar  to 
any  generation;  and  wherever  they  do  appear,  their  exposure 
should  be  insisted  on  as  a  future  protection  to  the  public ;  the 
characters  of  such  men  should  be  rendered  an  antidote  to  their 
example. 

For  this  deadly  injury  inflicted  on  him  by  the  highest  law- 
officer  in  the  kingdom,  Mr.  Curran  was  not  tardy  in  taking  signal 
Yengeance.  He  saw  that  his  enemy  had  advanced  too  far  to 
recede — he  disdained  to  conciliate  him  by  submission  or  by  mild 
expostulation.  To  have  acted  with  forbearance,  or  even  with 
temper,  (however  amiable  and  prudent,  had  it  been  a  private 
case)  would  have  been  in  the  present  one,  as  he  considered  it,  a 
desertion  of  what  was  to  him  above  every  personal  consideration, 
of  a  great  constitutional  principle,  involving  the  rights  and  secu- 
rities of  the  client,  and  the  honour  and  independence  of  the  Irish 
bar.  He  was  not  insensible  (it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  he 
should)  to  such  an  invasion  of  his  feelings  and  his  income ;  but 
in  resisting  it  as  he  did,  with  scorn  and  exposure,  he  felt  that  he 
was  assuming  the  proud  attitude  of  a  public  man,  contending 
against  a  noxious  system  of  "  frantic  encroachments,"  of  which  he 
was  the  accidental  victim ;  and  that  the  result,  however  unproduc- 
tive to  his  private  interests,  would,  at  least,  show  that  the  advo- 
cate was  not  to  be  scared  from  the  performance  of  his  duty  by 
the  terrors  of  contumely  or  pecuniary  loss ;  and  that  though  the 
judge  might  be  for  the  moment  victorious  in  the  contest,  his  vic- 
tory should  cost  him  dear. 

The  opportunities  of  hurling  direct  defianj^^  git(t^c  Clare 
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might  have  now  been  rare.  They  could  no  longer  meet  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  the  Chancellor  provided  against  a  fre- 
quent intercourse  in  his  court ;  *  but  an  extraordinary  occasion  soon 
presented  itselfj  and  enabled  the  injured  advocate  to  execute  his 
objects  of  retaliation,  in  the  dignified  character  of  a  public  aven- 
ger, before  an  audience  where  every  blow  was  more  public  and 
more  humiliating. 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  th#  city  of  Dublin  is  chosen  by  the  Board  of 
Aldermen,  whose  choice  is  confirmed,  or  disapproved,  by  the  Com- 
mon Council.  In  the  year  1790  [April  16th,]  the  board  elected  a 
person  (Alderman  James)  whom  the  Commons,  without  assigning 
the  reasons  of  their  disapprobation,  successively  rejected. f  Their 
real  motive  was  a  determination  to  continue  rejecting  the  names 
returned  to  them,  until  the  election  of  the  Aldermen  should  fell 
upon  a  person  attached  to  the  popular  cause.  The  Board  per- 
ceiving this,  and  denying  that  the  Common  Council  had  such  a 
right  of  capricious  rejection,  returned  no  more,  and  broke  up 
without  having  duly  elected  a  Lord  Mayor.  Upon  this  the 
Sheri&  and  Commons  (according  to  the  law  that  provided  for 
such  an  event)  proceeded  to  elect  one,  and  fixed  upon  a  popular 
candidate,  Alderman  Howi8on.J 


*  Th«  oecaalonil  ttyto  of  their  warfare  la  Uie  Ooort  of  Ohaneery,  for  Uie  Httle  tinM 
Chat  Mr.  Corran  continued  to  be  employed  there,  may  be  collected  from  the  following 
Instance.  Lord  Clare  had  a  faTourlte  dog  that  sometimea  followed  him  to  the  bench. 
One  day,  during  an  argument  of  Mr.  Currants,  the  Chancier,  in  the  spirit  of  habitual 
petulance  which  dUUnguUhed  htm.  Instead  of  attending  to  the  argument,  turned  hii  head 
aside  and  began  to  fondle  the  dog.  The  counsel  stopped  suddenly  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence— the  Judge  started.  "  I  beg  pardon,**  said  Mr.  Cnrran,  **  I  thought  your  Lordships 
had  been  In  consultation ;  but  as  you  have  been  pleased  to  resume  your  attentloo,  allow 
wa%  to  Impcees  upon  your  excellent  uoderstandlngSY  that**— ike.— 0. 

t  The  (Ssct  Is,  the  burgesses  of  Dublin  In  their  guilds  had  pledged  themselves  not  to 
retm  any  one  as  Lord  Mayor  or  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  city,  who  held  place  or 
penskni  tnm  the  government.  Alderman  James  was  doubly  obnoxiou»-^lr8t  as  a  frfaoe- 
holder  and  next  from  the  nature  of  his  place,— Commlsslonerslilp  of  Police.— M.  ^ 

X  Howteon  was  elected  by  81  votes  to  8.  Napper  Tandy  led  the  popular  party— OUIbrd 
beaded  the  Oppoeltion  in  the  Common  Council.  The  Aldermen  again  elected  Alderman 
Janet.  This  led  to  the  appeal  to  the  Privy  OounoU,  on  petition  from  James,  who  eon- 
tended  Chat  the  OoaomoDS  could  not  f^^aOy  r^ect  without  ossi^n^  a  cwmo^M. 
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This  contest  between  the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  the  Commons, 
after  having  undergone  much  violent  discussion,  and  excited  the 
utmost  agitation  in  the  metropolis,  was  now  brought  before  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  and  Privy  Council  (at  which  Lord  Clare  presided 
as  Lord  Chancellor)  for  their  final  decision.  The  Council  Cham- 
ber was  thrown  open  as  a  public  court  The  concourse  of  spec- 
tators, among  whom  were  the  most  opulent  and  respectable  citizens 
of  Dublin,  was  immense.  The  questionr-  before  the  Court  was  to 
be  the  mere  legal  construction  of  an  act  of  parliament,*  but  the 
Chancellor  and  the  Ministry  notoriously  favored  the  pretensions  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen,  bo  that  the  question  before  the  public  was 
whether  the  rights  of  the  city  were  to  be  treated  with  constitu- 
tional respect,  or  to  be  crushed  by  the  def^tic  power  of  the 
Castle.f 

Upon  this  solemn  and  vital  question,  Mr.  Curran  appeared  as 
one  of  the  leading  counsel  for  the  Commons  and  the  object  of 
their  choice,  Alderman  Howison.  He  had  not  proceeded  fiir  in 
his  argument  before  he  showed  that  he  did  not  mean  to  confine  it 
to  the  literal  and  technical  interpretation  of  a  statute ;  but  that, 
looking  at  the  question  as  the  public  did,  he  should  raise  it  from  a 
cold  legal  discussion  into  a  great  constitutional  struggle  between 
the  privileges  of  the  subject  and  the  influence  of  the  Irish  Ministry. 
But  he  could  not  have  taken  a  more  infallible  method  of  soon  re- 
ducing it  from  a  question  of  law,  or  of  principle,  into  a  personal 
contest  between  himself  and  the  aristocratic  Chancellor.    Accord- 

«  The  88d  of  George  IL,  c.  16.— M. 

t  Qrftttao,  Lord  Oharlemont,  Lord  Perry,  Lord  GarhamptoD,  Uie  Viceroy,  and  otiien 
attended.  Fltzgibbon  presided  as  Lord  Chancellor,  fridence  was  heard  for  both  Mm. 
The  Privy  Coancil  decided  for  a  new  election.  The  Aldermen  re-elected  James,  and  the 
Common  Council  again  elected  Howison.  Two  new  petitions  were  sent  In.  On  June  7th, 
1790,  counsel  were  heard  by  the  Priry  Council  for  James  and  Howison,  respectiyely.  The 
former  decision  was  repeated,— the  election  went  as  before.  On  July  10th,  when  the  caae 
came  before  the  Privy  Council  for  the  third  time,  Curran  made  the  speech,  given  in  the 
text.  In  which  he  attacked  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Sventually,  the  Privy  Council  gare  a 
decision  in  favour  of  James,  who  resigned,  and  both  parties  then  agreed  on  electing 
Howison,  the  popular  man,  whom  the  Privy  Council  were  compelled  to  approve  of,  hii 
character  and  claimi  being  unexceptionable.— M. 
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inglj,  their  hostility  immediately  burst  forth  in  the  interruptions 
of  the  judge,  and  the  contemptuous  indifference  with  which  they 
were  treated  by  the  advocate.  \t  length,  the  latter  (by  way  of 
allusion  to  the  unconstitutional  conduct  of  a  former  chancellor, 
Sir  Constant!  ne  Phipps,  upon  a  similar  occasion)  proceeded  to  draw 
the  following  picture  of  his  irritated  enemy,  in  his  own  presence, 
and  in  that  of  the  assembled  community.* 

^  On  grounds  like  the(j|^  for  I  can  conceive  no  other,  do  I  sup- 
pose the  rights  of  the  city  were  defended  in  the  time  to  which  I 
have  alluded ;  for  it  appears,  by  the  records  which  I  have  read, 
that  the  city  was  then  heard  by  her  counsel ;  she  was  not  denied 
the  form  of  defence,  though  she  was  denied  the  benefit  of  the  law. 
In  this  very  chamber  did  the  Chancellor  and  Judges  sit,  with  all 
the  gravity  and  affected  attention  to  arguments  in  favour  of  that 
liberty  and  those  rights  which  they  had  conspired  to  destroy. 
But  to  what  end,  my  lords,  ofter  argument  to  such  men  ?  A  little 
and  a  peevish  mind  may  be  exasperated,  but  how  shall  it  be  cor- 
rected by  refutation  ?  How  fruitless  would  it  have  been  to  repre- 
sent to  that  wretched  Chancellor  that  he  was  betraying  those 
rights  which  he  was  sworn  to  maintain ;  that  he  was  involving  a 
government  in  disgrace,  and  a  kingdom  in  panic  and  consterna- 
tion ;  that  he  was  violating  every  sacred  duty,  and  every  solemn 

•  The  peraoD  who  vu  the  most  sealooi  in  exciting  a  spirit  of  opposItloQ  in  the  Oom- 
mtut  CooBcU  VM  Mr.  Tandy,  a  member  of  the  Whig  Club.  Mr.  Orattan,  one  of  the  most 
AieUnguiahed  members  of  the  same  association,  speaks  thus  of  the  abore  transaction :— **An 
attack  was  made  on  the  rIgbU  of  the  city.  A  doctrine  was  promalgated,  that  the  Oommon 
Ooonca  had  no  right  to  put  a  negatire  on  the  Lord  Mayor  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen, 
except  the  board  itself  should  assent  to  the  negatire  put  on  Its  own  choice.  This  doctrine 
was  adraneed  by  the  court,  to  secure  the  election  of  the  mayor  to  itself.  In  the  course 
of  the  contest,  the  Minister  InrolTed  himself  in  a  personal  altercation  with  the  cltlscns; 
with  Mr.  Taxtdy  he  had  carried  on  a  long  war,  and  with  varloos  success.  In  the  compass 
of  bis  wrath,  he  paid  his  compliments  to  the  Whig  Club,  and  that  club  adranced  the 
sUdd  of  a  free  people  orer  the  rights  of  the  city,  and  humbled  the  minister,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  those  dtliens,  whose  prlrlleges  he  had  inraded,  and  whose  persons  he  had 
calumniated.**— iliMiMr  U>  Lord  Clar4*§  PtunphUt, 

Alderman  Howison*s  counsel,  Mr.  Cnrran,  and  the  late  Mr.  George  Ponsonby  (after- 
wards Ohaneelor)  were  members  of  the  Whig  Olnb,  and  reftised  to  accept  any  remunera- 
tion fbr  tbclr  exertions  upon  this  occasionw-^. 
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engagement  that  bound  him  to  himself  his  country,  his  sovereign, 
and  his  God !  Alas !  my  lords,  by  what  arguments  could  any  man 
hope  to  reclaim  or  to  dissuade  a  mean,  illiberal,  and  unprincipled 
minion  of  authority,  induced  by  his  profligacy  to  undertake,  and 
bound  by  his  avarice  and  vanity  to  persevere  ?  He  would  proba- 
bly have  replied  to  the  most  unanswerable  arguments  by  some 
curt,  contumelious,  and  unmeaning  apothegm,  delivered  with  the 
fretful  smile  or  irritated  self-sufficiency  and  disconcerted  arro- 
gance :  or  even  if  he  could  be  dragged  by  his  fears  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  question,  by  what  miracle  could  the  pigmy  capacity  of 
a  stunted  pedant  be  enlarged  to  a  reception  of  the  subject  ?  The 
endeavour  to  approach  it  would  have  only  removed  him  to  a 
greater  distance  than  he  was  before,  as  a  little  hand  that  strives  to 
grasp  a  mighty  globe  is  thrown  back  by  the  reaction  of  its  own 
efforts  to  comprehend.  It  may  be  given  to  an  Hale  or  an  Hard- 
wicke  to  discover  and  retract  a  mistake :  the  errors  of  such  men 
are  only  specks  that  arise  for  a  moment  upon  the  surface  of  a 
splendid  luminary:  consumed  by  its  heat,  or  irradiated  by  ita 
light,  they  soon  purge  and  disappear ;  but  the  perversenesses  of  a 
mean  and  narrow  intellect  are  like  the  excrescences  that  grow 
upon  a  body  naturally  cold  and  dark ; — no  fire  to  waste  them,  and 
no  ray  to  enlighten,  they  assimilate  and  coalesce  with  those  quali- 
ties so  congenial  to  their  nature,  and  acquire  an  incorrigible  per- 
manency in  the  union  with  kindred  frost  and  kindred  opa^iity. 
Nor,  indeed,  my  lords,  except  where  the  interest  of  millions  can 
be  affected  by  the  folly  or  the  vice  of  an  indindual,  need  it  bo 
much  regretted,  that  to  things  not  worthy  of  being  made  better, 
it  hath  not  pleased  Providence  to  afford  the  prinlege  of  improve- 
ment." 

Lord  Clare.* — "  Surely,  Mr.  Curran,  a  gentleman  of  your  emi- 
nence in  your  profession  must  see  that  the  conduct  of  former 
Privy  Councils  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  before  us. 

•  He  waa  onlj  Baroo  Fitigibbon  at  the  tima,  not  being  creat«4  Sari  of  Clara  anta 
1TO5.-M. 
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The  quesdoii  lies  in  the  narrowest  compass ;  it  is  merely  whether 
the  Commons  have  a  right  of  arbitrary  and  capricious  rejection, 
or  are  obliged  to  assign  a  reasonable  cause  for  their  disapproba- 
tion. To  that  point  you  have  a  right  to  be  heard,  but  I  hope  you 
do  not  mean  to  lecture  the  Council." 

Mr.  Curran. — "  I  mean,  my  lords,  to  speak  to  the  case  of  my 
clients,  and  to  avail  myself  of  every  topic  of  defence  which  I  con- 
ceive applicable  to  that  case.  I  am  not  speaking  to  a  dry  point 
of  law,  to  a  single  judge,  and  on  a  mere  forensic  subject ;  I  am 
addressing  a  very  large  auditory,  consisting  of  co-ordinate  mem- 
bers, of  whom  the  fer  greater  number  is  not  versed  in  law.  Were 
I  to  address  such  an  audience  on  the  interests  and  rights  of  a 
great  city,  and  address  them  in  the  hackneyed  style  of  a  pleader, 
I  should  make  a  very  idle  display  of  profession,  with  very  little 
information  to  those  I  address,  or  benefit  to  those  on  whose  behalf 
I  have  the  honour  to  be  heard.  I  am  aware,  my  lords,  that  truth 
is  to  be  sought  only  by  slow  and  painful  progress :  I  know  also 
that  error  is  in  its  nature  flippant  and  compendious  ;  it  hops  with 
airy  and  fastidious  levity  over  proof  s  and  arguments^  and  perches 
upon  assertion^  which  it  calls  conclusion,^^ 

Here  Mr.  Curran's  triumph  over  his  proud  enemy  was  com- 
plete. The  sarcastic  felicity  of  this  description  of  the  unfavour- 
able side  of  Lord  Clare's  mind  and  manner  was  felt  by  the  whole 
audience.  The  Chancellor  immediately  moved  to  have  the  cham- 
ber cleared,  and  during  the  exclusion  of  strangers  was  understood 
to  have  ineffectually  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  the  Council  to 
restrain  the  advocate  from  proceeding  any  further  in  that  mode 
of  argument  which  had  given  him  so  much  offence. 

From  this  period  till  the  year  1794,  Mr.  Curran's  public  his- 
tory consists  principally  of  his  Parliamentary  exertions.  The 
Opposition  "  persisted  to  combat  the  project  to  g6vem  Ireland 
by  corruption :"  for  this  purpose  they  brought  forward  a  series  of 
popular  measures  ;*  in  the  support  of  all  of  which  Mr.  Curran 

*  Th«  noffc  inportaai  of  Umm  wen  Mr.  Vorbet*i  mottoa  for  a  ptoce  bOl,  Mr.  Orftttaii*! 
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took  a  leading  part.*  Lord  CLarlemont^s  biogn^her,  who  heard 
him  upon  all  those  occasions,  says  of  him,  ^  That  he  animated 

for  an  inqoiir  into  the  tale  of  Peerages,  the  Catholic  qaestlon,  Parllamentarx  Reform. 
The  inqoiry  regarding  the  tale  of  Peerages  was  twice  mored ;  by  Mr.  Orattan,  in  1790, 
and  by  Mr.  Curran  iu  the  foUowtDg  year :  both  motions  failed,  althoogfa  the  follett  erl- 
denoe  of  the  flict  was  offered.  **  I  have  i»roof,**  said  Mr.  Curran,  **  and  I  stake  my  cha- 
racter on  producing  such  CTidenoe  to  a  committee,  as  shall  fully  and  incontrorertibly 
establish  the  fact,  that  a  contract  has  been  entered  Into  with  the  present  ministers  to  rated 
to  the  peerage  certain  persons,  on  condition  of  their  purchasing  a  certain  number  of 
seats  in  this  house."  Upon  this  last  oocasion  Mr.  Curran  was  loudly  called  to  order,  for 
harlng  reminded  the  house,  "  that  they  should  be  cautious  in  their  decision  on  this 
question  for  they  were  in  ths  ksaring  qfa  gr^at  nunU>er  <tfihs  peopU  of  IrtlamdJ* 
Mr.  Grattan  defended  the  expression,  and  thought  the  doctrine  of  censure  passed  upoa 
it  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  a  popular  assembly  such  as  a  House  of  Commons :  In  sup- 
port of  this  opinion  he  quoted  an  expression  of  Lord  Chatham,  who  In  the  house  of  peers, 
where  such  language  was  certainly  less  proper  than  in  a  house  of  commons,  addressed 
the  peers,  **  My  Lords,  I  speak  not  to  your  lordships;  I  speak  to  the  public  and  to  the 
constitution."  **  The  words,"  added  Orattan,  **  were  at  first  receired  with  some  mur- 
murs, but  the  good  sense  of  the  house  and  the  gmtiui  of  ths  oontUtuiion  justified  him.** 
Mr.  Curran,  on  resuming,  repeated  the  expression,  and  was  again  interrupted  by  yl<dent 
cries  to  order,  which,  howerer,  he  silenced  by  observing,  "  I  do  not  allude  to  any  strangen 
in  your  gallery,  but  I  allude  to  the  eorutruetSee  presence  of  four  millions  of  people,  whom 
a  seijeant  at  arms  cannot  keep  unacquainted  with  your  proceedings."— /risA  PaH.  D^b^ 
1T91. 

During  the  debate  upon  the  same  suhfect  in  the  preceding  year,  Mr.  Grattan  produced 
a  paper,  and  read  as  follows :  *^  We  charge  them  (the  Ministers)  publicly,  in  the  face  of 
their  country,  with  making  corrupt  agreements  for  the  sale  of  peerages :  for  doing  which, 
we  ssy  that  they  are  iropeachable.  We  charge  them  with  corrupt  agreements  for  the 
disposal  of  the  money  arising  from  the  sale,  to  purchase  for  the  servants  of  the  CasUe 
seats  in  the  Assembly  of  the  People ;  for  which  we  say  that  they  are  Impeachable.  We 
charge  them  with  committing  these  offences,  not  in  one,  nor  In  two,  but  in  many 
Instances  ;  for  which  complication  of  offences  we  say  that  they  are  impeachable ;  guilty 
of  a  systematic  endeavour  to  undermine  the  Constitution,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 
land.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  convict  them ;  we  dare  them  to  go  into  an  inquiry ;  we  do 
not  affect  to  treat  them  as  other  tiian  public  malefactors ;  we  speak  to  them  In  a  style  of 
the  most  mortifying  and  humiliating  defiance ;  we  pronounce  them  to  be  public  criminals. 
Will  they  dare  to  deny  the  charge  f  I  call  upon  and  dare  the  ostensible  member  to  rise 
In  his  place  and  say,  on  his  honour,  that  he  does  not  believe  such  corrupt  agreements 

*  The  debates  In  which,  during  this  period  (1791-4),  Curran  took  a  leading  part  were 
on  February  19, 1791,  when  he  made  a  long  and  powerful  attack  on  the  corruption  of  the 
Irish  Government,  and  being  reproved  for  alluding  to  strangers  in  the  Hooee,  said,  **  I 
do  not  allude  to  strangers  in  the  gallery,  but  to  the  constructive  presence  of  the  people 
of  Ireland ;"  on  February  18,  1792,  when  he  argued  in  favour  of  the  removal  of 
Roman  Catholic  disabilities ;  on  January  11, 1798,  on  the  an>ro«chlng  war  with  France  ; 
on  February  9, 1798|  in  £svor  of  Parliamentary  Reform.— M. 
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every  debate  with  all  his  powers ;  that  he  was  copious,  splendid, 
full  of  wit,  and  life,  and  ardour."  Of  the  justice  of  this  praise 
sufficient  proo&  might  be  given,  even  from  the  loose  reports  of 
his  speeches  upon  those  questions ;  but  it  will  be  necessary  in  the 
following  pages  to  offer  so  many  examples  of  his  forensic  oratory, 
upon  which  his  reputation  so  mainly  depends,  that  his  efforts  in 
Parliament  become,  as  far  as  his  eloquence  is  concerned,  of 
secondary  moment,  and  claim  a  passing  attention,  rather  with 
reference  to  his  history  and  conduct,  than  as  necssary  to  his  lite- 
rary £ime. 

hare  Uken  plac«.  I  wait  for  a  specific  answer.**  BUjor  Hobart  avoided  a  specific 
answer.  Six  dajs  after,  Mr.  Qrattan,  alluding  to  these  charges,  obserred,  *'  Sir,  I  have 
been  told  It  was  said  that  I  should  have  been  stopped,  shoald  have  been  expelled  the 
CoaiiDons,  tboold  have  been  delivered  op  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords  for  the  expressions 
delivered  that  daj.  I  will  repeat  what  I  said  that  day.**  After  reciting  the  charges 
seriatim  In  the  same  words,  he  thos  conchided,  **  I  repeat  these  charges  now,  and  if  any 
thing  toon  severe  was  on  a  former  occasion  expressed,  J  beg  to  be  reminded  of  It,  and  I 
win  again  repeat  It.  Why  do  you  not  expel  me  now?  Why  not  send  me  to  the  bar  of 
Ibe  Lords f  Where  is  your  adviser?  Going  out  of  the  House,  I  shall  repeat  my  senti- 
— Bts,  that  his  liiv}esty*s  Ministers  are  goUty  of  Impeachable  offences,  and  advancing  to 
the  bar  of  the  Lords,  I  shall  repeat  these  sentiments ;  and  if  the  Tower  is  to  be  my  habi- 
tation, I  win  there  meditate  the  impeachment  of  these  Ministers,  and  return  not  to  oapl- 
tailate,  bot  to  ponlsh.  Mr,  I  think  I  know  myself  weU  enough  to  say,  that  if  oaUed  forth 
lo  sQAer  in  a  public  cause,  I  wlU  go  farther  than  my  prosecutors  both  in  virtue  and  in 
danger.**— C 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

Slate  of  partiei— Trial  of  Hamilton  Rowan— Mr.  Ourran't  fidelity  to  his  party— Rer. 
WUliam  Jaokaon*8  Trial,  GonrictloD,  and  Death— Remarln  upon  that  Trial— Irish 
InformerB — ^Irish  Joriea— The  inflaenoe  of  the  timea  npon  Mr.  Ourran't  atjle  of 
Oratory. 

The  period  was  now  approaching  which  aflforded  to  Mr.  Gurran's 
forensic  talents  their  most  melancholy,  but  most  splendid  occa- 
sions of  exertion.  With  this  year  (1794)  commences  the  series 
of  those  historical  trials  which  originated  in  the  distracted  con- 
dition of  his  countiy,  and  to  the  political  interest  of  which  his 
eloquence  has  now  imparted  an  additional  attraction. 

From  the  year  1789  the  discontents  of  Ireland  had  been 
rapidly  increasing;  the  efforts  of  the  Opposition  in  Parliament 
having  failed  to  procure  a  reform  of  the  abuses  and  grievances  of 
which  the  nation  complained,  an  opinion  soon  prevailed  through- 
out the  community  that  the  Irish  Administration  had  entered 
into  a  formal  design  to  degrade  the  country,  and  virtually  to 
annul  its  lately  acquired  independence,  by  transferring  the 
absolute  dominion  over  it  from  the  English  Parliament,  which 
had  previously  governed  it,  to  the  English  Cabinet,  which  was  to 
be  its  future  ruler.  Without  inquiring  now  into  the  truth  of  this 
opinion,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that,  in  the  agitar 
tion  of  the  many  irritating  questions  that  it  involved,  it 
soon  appeared  that  Ireland  had  little  hope  of  seeing  them  termi- 
nated by  the  gentle  methods  of  argument  or  persuasion.  The 
adherents  of  the  Administration,  and  their  opponents,  were  agreed 
upon  the  fact  of  the  universal  discontent,  and  upon  the 
dangers  that  it  threatened;  but  they  differed  widely  upon 
the  measures  that  should  be  adopted  for  the  restoration  of 
repose. 
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The  first  were  determined  to  use  coercion.  They  seemed 
to  think  that  popular  excesses  are  ahnost  solely  the  people's  own 
creation — that  they  are  naturally  prone  to  dis^tflfection — that 
complaints  of  grievances  are  resorted  to  as  a  mere  pretext 
to  gratify  this  propensity ;  and,  consequently,  that  a  provi- 
dent government  should  vigourously  resist  every  movement  of 
discontent  as  the  fearful  tokens  of  projected  revolution.  In  con- 
formity with  these  opinions  it  appeared  to  them  that  terror  alone 
could  tranquilize  Ireland;  and,  therefore,  that  every  method  of 
impressing  upon  the  public  mind  the  power  of  the  State,  no  mat- 
ter how  unpopular  their  nature,  or  how  adverse  to  the  estab- 
lished securities  of  the  subject,  should  be  adopted  and  applauded 
as  measures  of  salutary  restraint 

The  truth  and  expediency  of  these  doctrines  were  as  firmly 
denied  by  others,  who  maintained  that  conciliation  alone  could 
appease  the  popular  ferment  They  deplored  the  general  ten- 
dency to  disafiection  as  notorious  and  undeniable ;  but  they  con- 
sidered that  there  would  have  been  more  wisdom  in  prevent- 
ing than  in  punishing  it;  that  a  very  little  wisdom  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  prevent  it ;  and  that  in  punishing  it  now, 
the  Ministry  were  "  combating,  not  causes,  but  effects."  They 
denied  that  the  great  mass  of  the  Irish,  or  of  any  commu- 
nity, wore  naturally  prone  to  disafiection.  "Their  natural 
impulses  (they  observed,  in  replying  to  the  advocates  of  coercion) 
are  all  the  other  way."  Look  into  history ;  for  one  revolution,  or 
attempt  at  revolution,  of  how  many  long  and  uninterrupted  des- 
potisms do  we  read;  and,  whenever  such  attempts  occur,  it 
is  easy  to  assign  the  cause.  There  is  one,  and  only  one,  way 
of  measuring  the  excellence  of  any  Government — by  considering 
the  condition  of  the  governed.  No  well  governed  people  will 
desire  to  exchange  real  and  present  blessings  for  the  danger  and 
uncertainty  of  remote  and  fantastic  speculations :  and  if  ever 
they  are  found  to  conmiit  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  such  despe- 
rate experiments,  it  is  the  most  conclusive  evidence  that  they  are 
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badly  governed,  and  that  their  sufferings  have  impelled  them  "  to 
rise  up  in  vengeance,  to  rend  their  chains  upon  the  heads  of  their 
oppressors."  Look  to  the  neighbouring  example  of  France, 
and  see  what  abominations  an  infuriated  populace  may  be 
brought  to  practise  upon  their  rulers  and  upon  themselves.  Let 
Ireland  be  saved  from  the  posability  of  such  a  crisis.  The 
majority  of  its  people  are  in  a  state  of  odious  exclusion,  visiting 
them  in  its  daily  consequences  with  endless  insults  and  pri- 
vations, which,  being  minute  and  individual,  are  only  the  more 
intolerable.  Would  it  not  be  wise  then,  to  listen  to  their  claim 
of  equal  privileges,  which,  if  granted,  would  give  you  the  strong- 
est security  for  their  loyalty?  There  are  other  grievances — 
the  notorious  corruption  of  the  legislature — the  enormity  of  the 
Pension  List — and  many  more— of  these  the  nation  com- 
plains, and  seems  determined  to  be  heard.*"  The  times  are  pecu- 
liar ;  and,  if  the  popular  cry  be  not  the  voice  of  wisdom,  it  should 
at  least  be  that  of  warning.  The  mind  of  all  Europe  is  greatly 
agitated :  a  general  distrust  of  Governments  has  gone  abroad ; 
let  that  of  Ireland  exhibit  such  an  example  of  virtue  and  mode- 
ration, as  may  entitle  it  to  the  confidence  of  the  people.  The 
people  seem  inclined  to  turbulence;  but  treat  it  as  a  disease 


*MrtTj  setiioa  the  Oppotition,  again  and  again,  prewed  upon  the  Mlnittwi  the  dan* 
gen  to  which  their  syatem  wai  exposing  the  State.  Thni  Mr.  Grattan  obeerved,  early 
in  1798,  "  They  (the  Ministers)  attempted  to  put  down  the  Constitution ;  but  now  they 
hare  put  down  the  Goremment.  We  told  them  so— we  admonished  them— we  told  them 
their  drirlng  would  not  do.  Do  not  they  remember  how  in  1790  we  warned  them  f  They 
said  we  were  seTere— I  am  sure  we  were  prophetic  In  1791  we  repeated  our  admonl- 
Uon— told  them  that  a  Goremment  of  clerks  would  not  do— that  the  GoTemment  of  the 
Treasury  would  not  do— that  Ireland  would  not  long  be  goremed  by  the  trade  of  Parlia- 
ment; we  told  them  that  a  nation,  which  had  rescued  her  liberty  firom  the  giant  of  Old 
England,  would  not  long  bear  to  be  trodden  on  by  the  Tiolence  of  a  few  pigmies,  whom 
the  caprice  of  a  Court  had  appointed  Ministers.'*  Mr.  Ourran*s  language  was  e<|ually 
emphatic—**  Ireland  thinks,  that,  without  an  immediate  reform,  her  liberty  la  gone— I 
think  so  too.  While  a  single  guard  of  British  freedom,  either  internal  or  external. 
Is  wanting,  Ireland  Is  in  bondage.  She  looks  to  us  f6r  her  emancipation.  She  expects 
,  not  impossibilities  fk^m  us— but  she  expects  honesty  and  plain  dealing  ;  and,  if  she  finds 
them  not,  remember  what  I  predict— she  will  abominate  her  PaiUament,  and  look  for  ft 
reform  to  herself:''— jPltiW.  Deb.,  179S.— 0. 
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ndier  than  avenge  it  as  a  crime.  Between  a  State  and  its 
subjects  there  should  be  no  silly  punctilio ;  their  errors  can  never 
justify  yours :  you  may  coerce — you  may  pass  intemperate  laws, 
and  unheard-^f  tribunals,  to  punish  what  you  should  have 
averted — ^you  may  go  on  to  decimate,  but  you  will  never  tran- 
quilize." 

These  were  in  substance  the  views  and  arguments  of  the 
minority  in  the  Irish  House  of  Conmions,  and  of  the  more 
reflecting  and  unprejudiced  of  the  Irish  conmiunity;  but  such 
mild  doctrines  had  little  influence  with  that  assembly,  or  with  the 
nation.  By  the  Parliament  the  few  that  advanced  them  were 
regarded  as  the  advocates  of  the  existing  disorders,  because  they 
ventured  to  explain  their  origin,  and  to  recommend  the  only 
cure ;  while  the  people  were  industriously  taught  to  withdraw 
their  confidence  from  public  men,  who,  instead  of  justifying  the 
popular  resentments  by  more  unequivocal  co-operation,  were 
looking  forward  to  the  impending  crisis  as  an  object  of  apprehen- 
sion, and  not  of  hope. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  public  mind — ^the  Government 
depending  upon  force — the  People  familiarising  themselves  to  pro- 
jects of  resistance — and  several  speculative  and  ambitious  men  of 
the  middle  classes  watching,  with  yet  unseUled  views,  over  the 
fermenting  elements  of  revolution,  until  it  should  appear  how  £eur 
they  could  work  themselves  into  union  and  consistency,  when  Mr. 
Archibald  Hamilton  Rowan*"  published  an  adress  to  the  Volun- 
teers of  Ireland,  setting  forth  the  dangers  with  which  the  country 
was  threatened  from  foreign  and  domestic  foes,  and  inviting  them 
to  resume  their  arms  for  the  preservation  of  the  general  tran- 
quillity.    This  publication  was  prosecuted  by  the  state  as  a  sedi- 


*  Mr.  Rowan  wu  Mcretaiy  to  Uie  Society  of  United  Irishmen  In  Doblln.  It  ii  proper 
to  obeerre  here,  that  this  was  one  of  the  original  societies  of  that  denomination,  whose 
views  did  not  extend  beyond  a  eonstlti^onal  reform.  They  have  been  sometimes  oon- 
fbooded  with  the  soheeqoent  associations,  which,  onder  the  same  popular  appeUatton, 
aloMd  at  a  roTolation.— C. 
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tious  libd,  and  Mr.  Curran  was  selected  by  Mr.  Rowan  to  conduct 
his  defence. 

The  speech  in  defence  of  Hamilton  Rowan  has  been  generally 
considered  as  one  of  Mr.  Currants  ablest  efforts  at  the  bar.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  that  has  been  correctly  reported ;  and  to  that  cir- 
cumstance is,  in  some  degree,  to  be  attributed  its  apparent  supe- 
riority. Notwithstanding  the  enthusiastic  applause  which  its 
delivery  excited,  he  never  gave  it  any  peculiar  preference  himself. 

The  opening  of  it  has  some  striking  points  of  resemblance  to 
the  exordium  of  Cicero^s  defence  of  Milo.  If  an  imitation  was 
intended  by  the  Irish  advocate,  it  was  very  naturally  suggested 
by  the  coincidence  of  the  leading  topics  in  the  two  cases — the 
puUic  interest  excited — the  unusual  military  array  in  the  court — 
the  great  popularity  of  the  clients — and  the  factious  clamours  which 
preceded  their  trials.* 

"When  I  consider  the  period  at  which  this  prosecution  is 
brought  forward — when  I  behold  the  extraordinary  safeguard  of 
armed  soldiers  resorted  to,  no  doubt,  for  the  preservation  of  peace 
and  order — when  I  catch,  as  I  cannot  but  do,  the  throb  of  public 
anxiety,  that  beats  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  this  hall — when 
I  reflect  on  what  may  be  the  fate  of  a  man  of  the  most  beloved 
personal  character,  of  one  of  the  most  respected  families  of 
our  country,  himself  Uie  only  individual  of  that  family,  I  may 
almost  say  of  that  country — ^who  can  look  to  that  possible  &te 
with  unconcern  ?  Feeling,  as  I  do,  all  these  impressions,  it  is  in 
the  honest  simplicity  of  my  heart  I  speak,  when  I  say  that  I  never 
rose  in  a  court  of  justice  with  so  much  embarrassment  as  on  this 
occasion. 

*  Nam  ilia  pratldia,  qua  pro  templU  omnibas  eernltis,  etai  contra  vim  eollocaU  loni, 
nobli  afferent  tamen  horroris  aliquld:  neqoe  eorum  quiiqaam,  quoe  ondlque  intiieniM 
cemltia,  undo  aliqoa  part  fori  adapid  potest,  tt  hu|as  exltum  Jadicil  expectantes,  con  com 
rlrtati  Milonta  favat,  turn  da  ae,  de  libtria  anil,  de  patria,  da  fortonia  hodlemo  dl«  deear- 
tarl  pntat. 

Unam  genus  est  adTeranm  infesttunque  nabis  eorom,  qaoa  ?.  Clodil  Airor  rajrinla  al 
iDoendila  et  omnibos  ezltUs  pobllda  parit ;  qui  hestema  etlam  ooncione  isoitati  mnl,  nt 
voMf  Toea  prsrireal,  quid  Jiidlcantla.-C. 
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^  I(  gentlemen,  I  could  entertain  a  hope  of  finding  refuge  for 
the  disconcertion  of  my  own  mind  in  the  perfect  composure  of 
yours ;  if  I  could  suppose  that  those  awful  vicissitudes  of  human 
events  that  have  been  stated  or  alluded  to,  could  leave  your  judg- 
ments undisturbed  or  your  hearts  at  ease,  I  know  I  should  form  a 
most  erroneous  opinion  of  your  character.  I  entertain  no  such 
chimerical  hope — I  form  no  such  unworthy  opinion — I  expect  not 
that  your  hearts  can  be  more  at  ease  than  my  own — I  have  no 
right  to  expect  it ;  but  I  have  a  right  to  call  upon  you  in  the 
name  of  your  country,  in  the  name  of  the  living  God,  of  whose 
eternal  justice  you  are  now  administering  that  portion  which 
dwells  with  us  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  to  discharge  your  breasts, 
as  &r  as  you  are  able,  of  every  bias  of  prejudice  or  passion — 
that,  if  my  client  be  guilty  of  the  ofience  charged  upon  him,  you 
may  give  tranquillity  to  the  public  by  a  firm  verdict  of  conviction ; 
OT,  if  he  be  innocent,  by  as  firm  a  verdict  of  acquittal ;  and  that 
you  will  do  this  in  defiance  of  the  paltry  artifices  and  senseless 
clamours  that  have  been  resorted  to,  in  order  to  bring  him  to  his 
trial  with  anticipated  conviction.  And,  gentlemen,  I  feel  an 
additional  necessity  of  thus  conjuring  you  to  be  upon  your  guard, 
from  the  able  and  imposing  statement  which  you  have  just  heard 
on  the  part  of  the  prosecution.  I  know  well  the  virtues  and  talents 
of  the  excellent  person  who  conducts  that  prosecution.*  I  know 
how  much  he  would  disdain  to  impose  on  you  by  the  trappings  of 
office;  but  I  also  know  how  easily  we  mistake  the  lodgment 
which  character  and  eloquence  can  make  upon  our  feelings,  fi>r 
those  impressions  that  reason,  and  &ct,  and  proof  only  ought  to 
work  upon  our  understandings.*' 

When  Mr.  Curran  came  to  observe  upon  that  part  of  the  pub- 
lication under  trial,  which  proposed  complete  Emancipation  to 
persons  of  every  religious  persuasion,  he  expressed  himself  as 
follows: 

**I>o  you  think  it  wise  or  humane,  at  this  moment,  to  Insuh 

•  The  AttonM7-€homa,  Mr.  W«lft,  ftftarwtfdf  Lord  KflwwdMu-a 
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them  (the  Catholics)  by  sticking  up  in  the  pillory  the  man  who 
dared  to  stand  forth  as  their  advocate  ?  I  put  it  to  your  oaths  j 
do  you  think  that  a  blessing  of  that  kind,  that  a  victory  obtained 
by  justice  over  bigotry  and  oppression,  should  have  a  stigma  cast 
upon  it  by  an  ignominious  sentence  upon  men  bold  and  honest 
enough  to  propose  that  measure  ? — to  propose  the  redeeming  of 
religion  from  the  abuses  of  the  church,  the  reclaiming  of  three 
millions  of  men  from  bondage,  and  giving  hberty  to  all  who  had  a 
right  to  demand  it  ? — Giving,  I  say,  in  the  so  much  censured  words 
of  this  paper — giving  *  Universal  Emancipation  V 

"  I  speak  in  the  spirit  of  the  British  law,  which  makes  Liberty 
commensurate  with,  and  inseparable  from,  British  soil ;  which  pro- 
claims even  to  the  stranger  and  the  sojourner,  the  moment  he  sets 
his  foot  upon  British  earth,  that  the  ground  on  which  he  treads  is 
holy,  and  consecrated  by  the  genius  of  Universal  Emancipation. 
No  matter  in  what  language  his  doom  may  have  been  pronounced 
— ^no  matter  in  what  complexion  incompatible  with  freedom,  an 
Indian  or  an  African  sun  may  have  burnt  upon  him — no  matter 
in  what  disastrous  battle  his  liberty  may  have  been  cloven  down — 
no  matter  with  what  solemnities  he  may  have  been  devoted  upon 
the  altar  of  slavery — the  first  moment  he  touches  the  sacred  soil 
of  Britain,  the  altar  and  the  god  sink  together  in  the  dust;  his 
soul  walks  abroad  in  her  own  majesty ;  his  body  swells  beyond  the 
measure  of  his  chains  that  burst  from  around  bim ;  and  he  stands 
redeemed,  regenerated  and  disenthralled,  by  the  irresistible  genius 
of  Universal  Emancipation." 

There  is,  farther  on,  a  passage  on  the  freedom  of  the  press,  too 
glowing  and  characteristic  to  be  omitted : 

"  If  the  people  say,  let  us  not  create  tumult,  but  meet  in  delega- 
tion, they  cannot  do  it ;  if  they  are  anxious  to  promote  parliamen- 
tary reform  in  that  way,  they  cannot  do  it ;  the  law  of  the  last 
session  has,  for  the  first  time,  declared  such  meetings  to  be  a  crime. 
What  then  remains  ? — ^The  liberty  of  the  press  only — that  sacred 
palladium  which  no  influence,  no  power,  no  minister,  no  govem- 
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ment,  which  nothing  but  the  depravity,  or  folly,  or  corruption  of  a 
juiy  can  ever  destroy.  And  what  calamitieB  are  the  people  saved 
from,  by  having  public  communication  left  open  to  them  ?  I  will 
tell  you  what  they  are  saved  from,  and  what  the  government  is 
saved  from.  I  will  tell  you  also  to  what  both  are  exposed,  by 
shutting  up  that  communication.  In  one  case  sedition  speaks 
aloud,  and  walks  abroad ;  the  demagogue  goes  forth — the  public 
eye  is  upon  him — ^he  frets  his  busy  hour  upon  the  stage;  but 
soon  either  weariness,  or  bribe,  or  punishment,  or  disappointment, 
bear  him  down,  or  drive  him  off,  and  he  appears  no  more.  In  the 
other  case,  how  does  the  work  of  sedition  go  forward  ?  Night 
after  night  the  muffled  rebel  steals  forth  in  the  dark,  and  casts 
another  and  another  brand  upon  the  pile,  to  which,  when  the  hour 
of  &tal  maturity  shall  arrive,  he  will  apply  the  flame.  If  you 
doubt  of  the  horrid  consequences  of  suppressing  the  effusion  even 
of  individual  discontent,  look  to  those  enslaved  countries,  where 
the  protection  of  despotism  is  supposed  to  be  secured  by  such  re- 
straints. Even  the  person  of  the  despot  there  is  never  in  safety. 
Neither  the  fears  of  the  despot,  nor  the  machinations  of  the  slave, 
have  any  slumber ;  the  one  anticipating  the  moment  of  peril,  the 
other  watching  the  opportunity  of  aggression.  The  fetal  crisis  is 
equally  a  surprise  upon  both ;  the  decisive  instant  is  precipitated 
without  warning,  by  folly  on  the  one  side,  or  by  phrensy  on  the 
other ;  and  there  is  no  notice  of  the  treason  till  the  traitor  acts. 
But  if  you  wish  for  a  nearer  and  more  interesting  example,  you 
have  it  in  the  history  of  your  own  Revolution ;  you  have  it  at  that 
memorable  period  when  the  monarch  found  a  servile  acquiescence 
in  the  ministers  of  his  folly — when  the  liberty  of  the  press  was 
trodden  under  foot — when  venal  sherifls  returned  packed  juries,  to 
carry  into  effect  those  fatal  conspiracies  of  the  £bw  against  the 
many — when  the  devoted  benches  of  public  justice  were  filled  by 
some  of  those  foundlings  of  fortune,  who,  overwhelmed  in  the  tor- 
rent  of  corruption  at  an  early  period,  lay  at  the  bottom  like 
drowned  bodies,  while  soundness  or  sanity  remained  in  them ;  but, 
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at  length,  becoming  buoyant  by  putrefiEu^taon,  they  rose  as  they 
rotted,  and  floated  to  the  surface  of  the  polluted  streanoi,  where 
they  were  drifted  along,  the  objects  of  terror,  and  contagion,  and 
abomination.* 

*'In  that  awftil  moment  of  the  nadon^s  travail-— of  the  last 
gasp  of  tyranny  and  the  first  breath  of  freedom,  how  pregnant  is 
the  example!  The  Press  extinguished,  the  People  enslaved, 
and  the  Prince  undone.  As  the  advocate  of  society,  there- 
fore, of  peace,  of  domestic  liberty,  and  the  lasting  union  of  ^e 
two  countries,  I  conjure  you  to  guard  the  Liberty  of  the 
Press,  that  great  sentinel  of  the  State,  that  grand  detector  of 
public  imposture — guard  it — because  when  it  sinks  there  sinks 
with  it,  in  one  common  grave,  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  the 
security  of  the  Crown." 

The  concluding  passage  of  this  speech  (of  which  the  preceding 
extracts  are  inserted  merely  as  examples  of  its  style)  contains  one 
of  those  fine  Scriptural  allusions,  of  which  Mr.  Curran  made 
such  frequent  and  successful  use  : 

"  I  will  not  relinquish  the  confidence  that  this  day  will  be  the 
period  of  his  sufferings*,  and  however  mercilessly  he  has  been 
hitherto  pursued,  that  your  verdict  will  send  him  home  to 
the  arms  of  his%  hmWj  and  the  wishes  of  his  country.  But 
if  (which  Heaven  forbid)  it  hath  still  been  unfortunately  deter- 
mined that,  because  he  has  not  bent  to  power  and  author- 
ity, because  he  would  not  bow  down  before  the  golden  calf  and 
worship  it,  he  is  to  be  bound  and  cast  into  the  furnace;  I 
do  trust  in  God,  that  there  is  a  redeeming  spirit  in  the  Constitu- 


*  Although  It  has  been  doubted  by  some  who  hare  obserred  upon  this  passage,  whether 
Its  rigour  could  atone  for  the  images  that  it  presents,  it  may  not  be  ungratifying  to  hear 
the  manner  in  which  It  was  suggested  to  the  speaker's  mind.  A  day  or  two  before  Mr. 
Rowan's  trial,  one  of  Mr.  Ourran's  friends  showed  him  a  letter  that  he  had  Just  reeelred 
ttrom  Bengal,  in  which  the  writer,  after  mentioning  the  Hindoo  custom  of  throwing  th« 
dead  into  the  OangM,  added,  that  he  was  then  upon  the  banks  of  that  rirer,  and  that,  as 
he  wrote,  he  could  see  several  bodies  floating  down  Its  stream.  The  orMor,  shortly  after, 
while  describing  a  corrupted  bench,  recoDected  this  fkot,  and  applied  It  as  abore.— 0. 
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tknif  which  will  be  seen  to  walk  with  the  8u£ferer  through  the 
flames,  and  to  preserve  him  unhurt  by  the  conflagration.^' 

If  the  expression  of  excited  emotions  by  the  auditors  be 
the  test  of  eloquence,  this  was  the  most  eloquent  of  Mr.  Curran's 
forensic  productions.  To  applaud  in  a  court  of  justice,  is  at  all 
times  irregular,  and  was  then  very  rare;  but  both  during  the 
delivery  and  after  the  conclusion  of  this  speech,  the  by-standers 
could  not  refrain  from  testifying  their  admiration  by  loud  and 
repeated  bursts  of  applause :  when  the  advocate  retired  frt>m  the 
court,  they  took  the  horses  from  his  carriage,  which  they  drew  to 
his  own  house ;  yet  notwithstanding  this  public  homage  to 
his  talents,  the  most  grateful  reward  of  his  exertions  was 
wanting — the  jury,  of  whose  purity  very  general  suspicions  were 
entertained,  found  a  verdict  against  his  client* 

[In  the  autumn  of  1792,  the  Government  issued  a  Proclama- 
tion against  the  Irish  Volunteers,  who  replied  to  it,  in  an  address, 
written  by  Dr.  Drennan,  and  signed  by  Archibald  Hamilton 
Rowan,  as  Secretary.  Both  were  prosecuted.  Rowan,  as  here 
reUted,  was  defended  by  Curran.  It  is  stated  by  Thomas  Davis 
that  he  bad  seen  the  back  of  Curran's  brief,  on  which  were  writ- 
ten the  catch-words  of  his  speech  in  this  case,  viz.,  "  To  Arms — 

*  Mr.  Romto  wm  B«nteDo«d  to  fine  and  ImprltonnMiit.  In  th«  month  of  June,  17M, 
Dr.  wmiftm  Drennan  wai  prosecated  for  the  publication  of  the  same  Ubel.  He 
waa  defended  bj  Mr.  Curran,  and  acquitted ;  not,  howcTer,  on  the  merits  of  the  imputed 
Mbel,  but  on  Whtre  of  proof  that  Dr.  Drennan  had  publbhed  it.  On  the  first  of  the  pre- 
eedinf  May,  Mr.  Rowan  effected  his  escape  from  prison,  and  fled  to  France.  After 
a  long  exile,  and  many  wanderings,  he  was  permitted,  a  few  years  ago,  to  return  to  his 

[The  reason  why  HamOton  Rowan  escaped  firom  prison  was  simply  this.  After 
h«  waff  Incarcerated,  in  pursuance  to  his  sentence,  the  Rer.  William  Jackson,  an  emissary 
from  tte  Committee  of  Salvi  PubUque  of  Paris,  accompanied  by  one  Cockayne  (a  London 
pcOUbgffing  attorney,  acUng  as  incendiary  and  spy  for  William  Pitt,  the  English  Prime 
Minister),  rlslted  him  in  prison,  and  engaged  him  rather  deeply,  and  most  unsuspect- 
ingly, <n  the  schemes  of  obUining  French  aid  for  Ireland,  In  which  Jackson  was 
InUretfed.  On  Jackson's  arrest,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  Rowan  dreaded  the  ren- 
gcaaec  of  the  GoTemment,  and  escaped  to  France.  Thence  he  went  to  America, 
rctam»d  to  Burope  in  1800,  receired  the  King's  pardon  in  1808,  and  died  in  1884,  at  the 
i««  •/  ejghty.fourw— M.] 
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2nd,  R^orm — Srd,  Catholic  Emancipation— 4t}i,  Convention — 
now  unlawful — Consequence  of  Conviction — ^TriiJ  before  Revolu- 
tion— Lambert — Muir — Character  of  R. — Furnace,  &c. — Rebel- 
lion Smothered  Stalks — Redeeming  Spirit" 

The  trial  commenced  on  January  29th,  1794,  Wolfe  (Attor- 
ney-General, and  afterwards  Chief  Justice)  stated  the  case.  Wit- 
nesses were  examined  to  show  Rowan^s  connexion  with  the  docu- 
ment charged  as  a  seditious  libel.  Curran's  speech  (one  of 
the  best  he  ever  made)  then  followed,  and  on  its  conclusion, 
a  shout  of  admiration  and  sympathy  arose  in  the  crowded  Courts 
which  the  Judge  (Lord  Clonmel)  with  difficulty  stopped.  When 
Curran  quitted  the  Courtr-house  that  day,  the  populace,  who 
waited  for  him,  took  the  horses  from  his  carriage,  and  drew  him 
home.  The  Attorney-General  replied  to  Curran,  vindicating  him- 
self from  the  charge  of  having  unnecessarily  and  oppressively 
endeavored  to  delay  the  trial.  The  Prime  Sergeant  (James  Fitz- 
gerald, father  of  O^Connell^s  vanquished  opponent  at  Clare  elec- 
tion in  1828)  replied  seriatim  to  Curran.  Lord  Clonmel  charged, 
not  only  strongly  but  violently,  against  Rowan.  The  jury  con- 
victed, after  only  ten  minutes'  deliberation.  Rowan  waived  his 
right  of  taking  four  days  to  decide  whether  he  would  movd  for  an 
arrest  of  judgment,  but  Lord  Clonmel  declined  passing  sentence 
imtil  the  four  days  had  expired,  and  committed  Rowan  lo  prison 
during  the  interval. 

On  February  4,  1794,  however.  Rowan's  counsel  implied  to  set 
aside  the  verdict,  on  several  groimds,  viz.,  that  one  of  tlie  jurors, 
before  the  trial,  had  made  a  hostile  declaration  against  the 
prisoner ;  that  one  of  the  High  Sheriffs,  who  struck  the  jury 
panel,  was  partial  and  hostile ;  that  the  principal  witness  had 
committed  perjury  ;  and  that  the  Judge  (Lord  Clonmel)  had  mis- 
directed the  jury.  The  case  was  argued  at  great  length,  by  Cur- 
ran, and  responded  to  by  the  Crown  lawyers.  On  Februay  7, 
the  Judges  (Clonmel  and  Boyd)  decided  against  the  applica- 
tion for  a  new  trial.    Before  sentence  was  passed.  Rowan  hinself 
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addressed  the  Court,  stating  that  from  his  position  and  large  stake 
in  the  country,  he  -vas  the  last  man  who  could  wish  for  an  insur- 
rection. The  sentence  was  a  fine  of  £2,000,  two  year's  imprison- 
ment, and  to  find  security  (himself  in  £2,000,  and  two  others  in 
£1,000  each)  for  his  good  behaviour  for  seven  years.  It  had 
been  suggested  to,  and  discussed  by  the  Government,  whether,  to 
make  the  punishment  as  exemplary  as  possible.  Rowan  should  not 
also  be  put  in  the  pillory.  It  was  feared  that  this  would  array 
the  gentry  against  the  Crown  (the  pillory  being  a  punishment  for 
criminal  and  not  political  offences),  and  that  the  populace  would 
not  permit  it  So  the  idea  was  abandoned — if  ever  seriously 
entertained 

In  April,  1794,  Mr.  Curran  appeared  at  Drogheda  Assizes  for 
Patrick  Kenna  and  six  others,  in  a  respectable  sphere  of  life 
(commonly  called  "The  Drogheda  Defenders"),  for  seditiously 
conspiring  to  raise  a  levy  war  and  insurrection  against  the  King. 
They  were  acquitted,  whereupon  the  Crown  withdrew  their 
indictments  against  other  persons. 

In  May,  1794,  when  the  proprietors  of  the  Northern  Star  (a 
Belfast  liberal  paper)  were  prosecuted  for  publishing  "  wicked  and 
seditious  libels,"  as  many  as  seven  informations  were  filed,  but  only 
one  brought  to  trial.  Curran,  for  the  defence,  raised  the  point  that 
there  was  no  evidence  that  twelve  of  them  were  guilty  of  a  deed  not 
done  by  themselves.  The  sole  printer  (John  Rabb)  was  convicted ; 
all  the  rest,  by  direction  of  the  court,  were  acquitted.  The  defence 
of  Rabb  was  that  the  publication  was  no  libel.  The  mere  cost  of 
the  license  (£10  in  each  case)  for  Mr.  Curran,  the  King's  Counsel, 
to  plead  against  the  Crown,  on  the  seven  informations,  was  £70. 

In  June,  1794,  Doctor  William"  Drennan,  who,  as  Chairman  of 
the  meeting  of  Volunteers,  had  signed  the  Counter-proclamation, 
for  issuing  which  (as  Secretary)  Rowan  had  been  tried,  convicted, 
fined  and  imprisoned,  was  put  on  his  trial  for  having  published  that 
doctm:ient,  which  was  declared  to  be  "  a  seditious  libel."  Lord  Clon- 
mel,  Mr.  Justice  (afterwards  Lord)  Downes  and  Mr.  Justice  Cham- 
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berliun  were  the  judges.  Sir  John  Trail,  was  objected  to  by  Mr. 
Curran — on  the  ground  that  he  had  formed  an  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  the  prosecution.  The  Crown-Lawyer  not  allowing  him 
to  be  sworn  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  this,  from  his  own  lips,  the 
Knight  was  sworn  on  the  jury  and  became  its  foreman.  The 
evidence  was  inconclusive,  weak,  and  insufficient  Curran 
addressed  the  jury  at  considerable  length.  The  Prime  Sergeant 
replied  angrily.  The  judges  charged  hostilely.  The  jury  returned 
a  verdict  of  "Xot  guilty,"  and  when  this  was  received  with 
applause,  Trail  (the  foreman),  called  the  spectators  "  an  unruly 
and  seditious  rabble,"  adding  the  regret  of  the  jury  "  at  seeing  a 
criminal  they  cannot  reach  —  and  guilt  which  they  cannot 
punish."]* 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1795,  T^rd  Fitzwilliam  having 
become  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Curran  was  upon  the  point  of 
being  raised  to  the  situation  of  Solicitor-General ;  but  the 
sudden  recall  of  that  nobleman  defeated  this,  as  well  as  many 
other  projected  changes. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here,  that  from  the  year  1789,  frequent 
attempts  were  made  by  the  adherents  of  the  Administration  to 
detach  Mr.  Curran  from  the  party  which  he  had  formally  joined,  at 
that  period.  Every  motive  of  personal  ambition  was  held  out  to 
allure  him,  and  all  the  influence  of  private  solicitations  exerted,  but 
iu  vain.  About  this  time,  when  the  general  panic  was  daily  thin- 
ning the  ranks  of  the  Opposition,  his  most  intimate  and  attached 
friend,  the  late  Lord  Kilwarden  (then  the  Attorney-General) 
frequently  urged  him  to  separate  himself  from  a  hopeless  cause, 
and   to   accept  the  rewards  and  honours  that  were   so  op^ 


*  Dr.  Drenn&D,  the  aecaied,  wai  the  author  of  "  Letten  of  Orellanft,  an  Irish 
Helot,*'  in  a  Belfait  paper,  in  which  he  strenaoiulj  arged  the  necessity  of  Parliamentary 
Reform.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  aealons  promoters  of  the  Society  of  United 
Irishmen,  and  author  of  the  well-known  test  of  their  confederacy.  He  wrote  some 
admirable  Letters  to  Pitt  and  Fox  against  the  Union.  In  the  song  of  *'  Erin  to  her  own 
tune  ?"  he  first  spoke  of  Ireland  as  **  the  Emerald  Isle.*'  Who  has  not  heard  his  "  When 
Erin  first  rose.**    He  died  in  1890.— M. 
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to  him.  Upon  one  occasion,  when  Mr.  Curran  was  confined 
by  illness  to  his  bed,  that  gentleman  visited  him,  and  renew- 
ing the  subject,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  implored  him  to  consult 
his  interest  and  his  safety :  "  I  tell  you  (said  Mr.  Wolfe)  that  you 
have  attached  yourself  to  a  desperate  faction,  that  will  aban- 
don you  at  last ;  with  whom  you  have  nothing  to  expect  but  dan- 
ger and  disappointment  With  us,  how  different  would  be  your 
condition — I  ask  for  no  painful  stipulations  on  your  part,  only  say 
that  you  would  accept  of  office — my  situation  will  probably  soon 
be  vacant  for  you,  and  after  that,  the  road  would  be  clear  before 
you.**  This  proof  of  private  affection  caused  Mr.  Curran  to  weep, 
but  he  was  unshaken.  He  replied,  *^that  he  knew,  better 
than  his  friend  could  do,  the  men  with  whom  he  was  associated  ; 
that  they  were  not  a  desperate  Action  ;  that  their  cause  was  that 
of  Ireland,  and  that  even  though  it  should  eventually  be  branded 
with  the  indelible  stigma  of  £ulure,  he  should  never  regret 
that  it  was  with  such  men,  and  such  a  cause,  that  he  had  linked  his 
final  destinies.^ 


TRIAL   OF  THE   REV.   W.  JACKSON. 

The  next  state  trial  of  importance  in  which  Mr.  Curran  was 
engaged,  was  that  of  Mr.  William  Jackson,  a  case  of  which  some 
of  the  attending  circumstances  were  so  singular,  that  they  cannot 
be  omitted  here. 

Mr.  Jackson  was  a  clergyman  of  the  established  church ;  he 
was  a  native  of  Ireland,  but  had  for  several  years  resided  out  of 
that  country.  A  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  family  of  the 
noted  Duchess  of  Ejngston,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  per- 
son who  conducted  that  lady's  controversy  with  the  celebrated 
Foote.*  At  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution,  he  passed  over 
Paris,  where  he  formed  political   connections  with  the  ruling 

•  Foote,  ftttlMcloM  of  hlf  lottartoherOrMo.oboorroo:  ''pray.iMdMn,  tonot  J— -« 
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powers  there:  from  France  he  returned  to  London  in  1794,  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  information  as  to  the  practicability  of  an 
invasion  of  England,  and  was  thence  to  proceed  to  Ireland  on  a 
similar  mission.  Upon  his  arrival  in  London,  he  renewed  an  inti- 
macy with  a  person  named  Cockayne,  who  had  formerly  been  his 
friend  and  confidential  attorney.  The  extent  of  his  communica- 
tions, in  the  first  instance,  to  Cockayne  did  not  exactly  appear ;  the 
latter,  however,  was  prevailed  upon  to  write  the  directions  of  seve- 
ral of  Jackson's  letters,  containing  treasonable  matters,  to  his  cor- 
respondents abroad ;  but  in  a  little  time,  either  suspecting  or 
repenting  that  he  had  been  ^mishing  evidence  of  treason  against 
himself  he  revealed  to  the  British  minister,  Mr.' Pitt,  all  that  he 
knew  or  conjectured  relative  lo  Jackson's  objects.  By  the  desire  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  Cockayne  accompanied  Jackson  to  Ireland,  to  watch  and 
defeat  his  designs,  and  as  soon  as  the  evidence  of  his  treason  was 
mature,  announced  himself  as  a  witness  for  the  Crown.  Mr. 
Jackson  was  accordingly  arrested,  and  committed  to  stand  his 
trial  for  high  treason. 

It  did  not  appear  that  he  had  been  previously  connected  with 
any  of  the  political  fraternities  then  so  prevalent  in  Ireland,  but 
some  of  them  took  so  deep  an  interest  in  his  £Eite,  that  the  night 
before  his  trial,  four  persons  of  inferior  condition,  members  of 
those  societies,  formed  a  plan  (which,  however,  proved  abortive) 
to  seize  and  carry  off  Cockayne,  and  perhaps  to  dispatch  him,  in 
order  to  deprive  the  Government  of  the  benefit  of  his  testimony.* 

Mr.  Jackson  was  committed  to  prison  in  April,  1794,  but  his 


the  name  of  your  female  oonfldential  secretary?**  and  aftenrardfl,  **  that  you  may  nerer 
want  the  ben^  qfoUrgy  in  erery  onergency,  Is  the  wish  of  Tours,  ko." — 0. 

*  Trial  of  John  Leary  for  high  treason,  Deo.  38th,  1790.  This  foot  came  oat  on  the 
cross  examination  of  Lawler,  an  informer,  and  the  witness  against  the  prisoner  in  this 
case.  Lawler  was  one  of  the  party  that  was  to  have  seised  Oockayne :  be  did  not  aetoaUy 
admit  that  be  was  to  bare  been  assassinated ;  bat  he  allowed  that  the  otveotion  to  such 
a  measure  was,  "  that  if  Goeicayne  were  put  to  death,  and  the  court  should  know  it,  the 
informations  be  bad  giren  could  be  read  in  evldenoe  against  Jackson.*'  From  the  jba- 
raoter  of  Lawler,  bowcTer,  It  was  generally  suspected  tha(  assassination  was  Intea- 
ded.~0, 
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trial  was  delayed,  by  suoceesive  adjournments,  till  the  same  month 
m  the  following  year.  In  the  interval,  he  wrote  and  published  a 
rotation  of  PaineV  Age  of  Reason,  probably  in  the  hope  that  it 
might  be  accepted  as  an  atonement* 

[The  trial  took  place  on  April  23, 1796.  The  judges  were  Lord 
Clonmel,  Mr.  Justice  Downes,  Mr.  Justice  Chamberlain.  The  prin- 
cipal witness  was  Cockayne,  the  spy.  Curran,  who  defended 
Jackson,  principally  relied  on  the  fact  that  no  conviction  for  high 
treason  could  take  place  in  England  with  two  witnesses  to  the 
£ftcta,  whereas  it  was  thus  attempted,  in  Ireland^  to  convict  on  the 
evidence  of  ons.  The  anomaly  was  not  removed  until  1854,  when 
the  law  was  made  the  same  in  both  countries. 

The  trial  lasted  until  four  in  the  morning,  when  Jackson  was 


*  Examplet  of  hononrable  condoct,  no  matter  bj  whom  displayed,  are  heard  with  plea- 
tore  l>7  erery  friend  to  human  nature.  Of  nach,  a  ytry  rare  Instance  was  giren  by  this 
featleman  during  his  imprisonment.  For  the  whole  of  that  period  he  was  treated  with 
tTtTj  possible  indulgence,  a  fact  which  is  so  creditable  to  the  Irish  €h>Teroment,  that  It 
would  be  UfUuit  to  suppress  it.  Among  the  other  acts  of  lenity  extended  to  him,  was  a 
permission  to  enjoy  the  society  of  his  fHends.  A  short  time  before  his  trial,  one  of 
these  remained  with  htan  to  a  Tery  late  hour  of  the  nlfl^t :  when  he  was  about  to  depart, 
Mr.  Jackson  accompanied  him  as  far  as  the  place  where  the  gaoler  usually  waited  on  » uch 
occasions,  nntll  all  his  prisoner's  visitors  should  hare  retired.  They  found  the  gaoler  in  a 
prelbnnd  deep,  and  the  keys  of  the  prison  lying  beside  him.  ^  Poor  fellow  !**  said  Mr. 
Jackson,  taking  up  the  keys,  **  let  us  not  disturb  him ;  I  have  already  been  too  trouble- 
some to  him  in  this  way.**  He  accordingly  proceeded  with  his  friend  to  the  outer  door  of 
the  prison,  which  he  opened.  Here  the  IkcUity  of  escairfng  naturally  stnudc  him— he 
became  deeply  agiUted ;  but  after  a  moment's  pause,  **  /  e<nUd  do  i<,*>  said  he,  **  but 
what  would  be  the  consequence  to  you,  and  to  the  poor  fellow  within,  who  has  been  lo 
ktod  to  me  f  No !  let  me  rather  meet  my  fkte."  He  said  no  more,  but  locking  the  prison 
door  again,  returned  to  his  apartment.  It  should  be  added  that  the  gentleman,  out  of 
consideration  for  whom  such  an  opportunity  was  sacrificed,  gave  a  proof  upon  this  occadon 
that  he  deeerred  it.  He  was  (tally  aware  of  the  legal  consequences  of  aiding  in  the  escape 
•r  a  prisoner  oonmitted  nnder  a  charge  of  high  treason,  and  felt  that  in  the  present 
Instance,  it  would  have  been  utterly  Impossible  for  him  to  disprore  the  circumstantial 
STldence  that  would  haye  appeared  against  him ;  yet  be  never  uttered  a  qrllable  to 
dissuade  his  unfortunate  friend.  He,  howerer,  considered  the  temptation  to  be  so  Irreeist- 
abto  that,  expecting  to  Ibid  the  prisoner,  upon  ftirther  reflection,  araHing  himself  of  it,  he 
reMained  aU  night  outside  the  prison  door,  with  the  intenUon,  U  Mr.  Jackson  should 
swaps,  of  Instantly  flying  ftom  IreUnd.— 0. 
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convicted.  He  was  brought  up  for  judgment  on  the  SOth  April, 
1795.*] 

It  is  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  that:  the  case  of  Jackson 
becomes  terribly  peculiar.  Never,  perhaps,  did  a  British  court  of 
justice  exhibit  a  spectacle  of  such  appalling  interest  as  was  wit- 
nessed by  the  King's  Bench  of  Ireland,  upon  the  day  that  this  un- 
fortunate gentleman  was  summoned  to  hear  his  fate  pronounced. 
He  had  a  day  or  two  before  made  some  allusions  to  the  subject  of 
suicide.  In  a  conversation  with  his  coimsel  in  the  prison,  he  had 
observed  to  them  that  his  food  was  always  cut  in  pieces  before  it 
was  brought  to  him,  the  gaoler  not  venturing  to  trust  him  with  a 
knife  or  fork.  This  precaution  he  ridiculed,  and  observed,  "  that 
the  man  who  feared  not  death,  could  never  want  the  means  of 
dying,  and  that  as  long  as  his  head  was  within  reach  of  the  prison- 
wall,  he  could  prevent  his  body's  being  suspended  to  scare  the 
community."  At  the  moment,  they  regarded  this  as  a  mere  casual 
ebullition,  and  did  not  give  it  much  attention. 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  April,  as  one  of  these  gentlemen 
was  proceeding  to  Court,  he  met  in  the  streets  a  person  warmly 
attached  to  the  Government  of  the  day ;  the  circumstance  is  tri- 
vial, but  it  marks  the  party  spirit  that  prevailed,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  sometimes  expressed :  "  I  have  (said  he)  just  seen 
your  client,  Jackson,  pass  by  on  his  way  to  the  King's  Bench  to 
receive  sentence  of  death.  I  always  said  he  was  a  coward,  and  I 
find  I  was  not  mistaken ;  his  fears  have  made  him  sick — as  the 
ooach  drove  by,  I  observed  him  with  his  head  out  of  the  window, 
vomiting  nolently."  The  other  hurried  on  to  the  Court,  where  he 
found  his  client  supporting  himself  against  the  dock ;  his  frame 
was  in  a  state  of  violent  perturbation,  but  his  mind  was  still  col- 

*  The  report  of  Mr.  Curran't  defence  of  Jackson  will  be  found  In  the  lately  published 
Tolnme  of  Howell's  State  Trials.  It  was  (as  he  obsenred  himself)  **  a  narrow  case,**  and 
aUbrded  few  materials  for  the  display  of  eloquence.  The  principal  points  which  he  urged 
were  the  necessity  of  two  witnesses  (as  in  England)  and  the  impeached  character  of  the 
•Ingle  wttness,  0<KkMjnt,—C, 
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lectecL  He  beckoned  to  his  counsel  to  approach  him,  and  making 
an  effort  to  squeeze  him  with  his  damp  and  nerveless  hand,  uttered 
in  a  whisper,  and  with  a  smile  of  mournful  triumph,  the  dying 
words  of  Pierre : 

"  We  have  deceived  the  senate."* 
The  prisoner's  counsel  having  detected  what  they  conceived  to 
be  a  legal  informality  in  the  proceedings,  intended  to  make  a  mo- 
tion in  arrest  of  his  judgment ;  but  it  would  have  been  irregular 
to  do  so  until  the  counsel  for  the  Crown,  who  had  not  yet  appeared, 
should  first  pray  the  judgment  of  the  court  upon  him.  During 
the  interval,  the  nolence  of  the  prisoner's  indisposition  momenta- 
rily increased,  and  the  Chief  Justice,  Lord  Clonmel,  was  speaking 
of  remanding  him,  when  the  Attorney  General  came  in,  and  called 
upon  the  court  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  him.  Accordingly, 
**  the  Reverend  William  Jackson  was  set  forward,"  and  presented 
a  spectacle  equally  shocking  and  affecting.  His  body  was  in  a 
state  of  profuse  perspiration ;  when  his  hat  was  removed,  a  dense 
steam  was  seen  to  ascend  from  his  head  and  temples ;  minute  and 
irregular  movements  of  convulsions  were  passing  to  and  fro  upon 
his  countenance ;  his  eyes  were  nearly  closed,  and  when  at  inter- 
vals they  opened,  discovered  by  the  glare  of  death  upon  them,  that 
the  hour  of  dissolution  was  at  hand.  When  called  on  to  stand  up 
before  the  Court,  he  collected  the  remnant  of  his  force  to  hold 
himself  erect ;  but  the  attempt  was  tottering  and  imperfect ;  he 
stood  rocking  from  side  to  side,  with  his  arms  in  the  attitude  of 
firmness,  crossed  over  his  breast,  and  his  countenance  strained  by 
a  last  proud  effort  into  an  expression  of  elaborate  composure.  In 
this  condition  he  faced  all  the  anger  of  the  offended  law,  and  the 
more  confounding  gazes  of  the  assembled  crowd.  The  Clerk  of 
the  Crown  now  ordered  him  to  hold  up  his  right  hand ;  the  dy- 
ing man  disentangled  it  from  the  other,  and  held  it  up,  but  it 
instantly  dropped  again  !  Such  was  his  state,  when  in  the  solemn 
simplicity  of  the  language  of  the  law,  he  was  asked,  "What  he 

•  Otvay'i  Tralct  Pretenrtd. 
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had  now  to  saj  wliy  judgment  of  death  and  execution  thereon, 
should  not  be  awarded  against  him  according  to  law?"  Upon 
this  Mr.  Curran  rose,  and  addressed  some  arguments  to  the  Court 
in  arrest  of  judgment  A  legal  discussion  of  considerable  length 
ensued.  The  condition  of  Mr.  Jackson  was  all  this  while  becom- 
ing worse.  Mr.  Curran  proposed  that  he  should  bo  remanded,  as 
he  was  in  a  state  of  body  that  rendered  any  communication  be- 
tween him  and  his  counsel  impracticable.  Lord  Clonmel  thought 
it  lenity  to  the  prisoner  to  dispose  of  the  question  as  speedily  as 
possible.  The  windows  of  the  Court  were  thrown  open  to  relieve 
him,  and  the  discussion  was  renewed ;  but  the  fatal  group  of  death 
tokens  were  now  collecting  fast  around  him  ;  he  was  evidently  in 
the  final  agony.  At  length,  while  Mr.  Ponsonby,  who  followed 
Mr.  Curran,  was  urging  further  reasons  for  arresting  the  judgment, 
their  client  sunk  in  the  dock.* 

The  conclusion  of  the  scene  is  given  as  follows  in  the  reported 
trial. 

Lord  Clonmel — "  K  the  prisoner  is  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  it 
is  impossible  that  I  can  pronounce  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
upon  him." 

Mr.  Thomas  Kinsley,  who  was  in  the  jury  box,  said  he  would 
go  down  to  him ;  he  accordingly  went  into  the  dock,  and  in  a 
short  time  informed  the  Court  that  the  prisoner  was  certainly  dying. 

By  order  of  the  court,  Mr.  Kinsley  was  sworn. 

*  As  soon  at  Uie  caste  of  Mr.  Jackson's  death  was  ascertaioed,  a  report  preyaHed  that 
his  connsel  had  been  previously  in  ^e  secretf  and  that  their  motion  in  arrest  of  Jndgment 
was  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  glring  their  client  time  to  expire  before  sentence  could 
be  passed  upon  him :  but  for  the  assertion  of  this  fact,  which,  if  true,  would  have  placed 
them  in  as  strange  and  awful  a  situation  as  can  well  be  imagined,  there  was  no  founds- 
tlon.  So  little  prepared  were  they  for  such  an  eyent,  that  neither  of  his  assigned  connsel 
(Messrs.  Curran  and  Ponsonby)  appeared  in  court  unto  a  considerable  time  after  the  pri- 
soner had  been  brought  op.  It  was  Mr.  M'Nally,  who  had  been  one  of  his  assistant  coun- 
sel upon  the  trial,  and  who  found  him  In  the  condition  aboTe  described,  that  first  became 
acquainted  with  the  fact  of  his  having  taken  poison ;  and  he,  at  the  request  of  the  unfor- 
tunate prisoner,  rose  as  amicus  euria^  for  the  purpose  of  occupying  the  court  tlU  tbs 
others  should  arrive  and  make  their  intended  motion.  It  was  probably  ttom  this  cironD 
stance  Uiat  the  report  originated.— 0. 
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Lord  Clonmel — ^  Are  you  in  any  profession  V* 

Mr.  Kinsley — **  I  am  an  apothecary." 

Lord  Clonmel — "  Can  you  speak  with  certainty  of  the  state  of 
the  prisoner  ?" 

Mr.  Kinsley — **  I  can ;  I  think  him  verging  to  eternity." 

Lord  Clonmel — ^Do  you  think  him  capable  of  hearing  his 
judgment  ?" 

Mr.  Kinsley — "  I  do  not  think  he  can." 

Lord  Clonmel — **  Then  he  must  be  taken  away  ;  take  care  that 
in  sending  him  away  no  mischief  be  done.  Let  him  be 
remanded  until  further  orders ;  and  I  believe  it  as  much  for  his 
advantage  as  for  all  yours  to  adjourn." 

The  Sheriff  informed  the  Court  that  the  prisoner  was  dead. 

Lord  Clonmel — "  Let  an  inquisition,  and  a  respectable  one,  be 
held  on  the  body.  You  should  carefully  inquire  by  what  means 
he  died." 

The  Court  then  adjourned,  and  the  body  of  the  deceased 
remained  in  the  dock,  tmmoved  ^m  the  position  in  which  he 
had  expired,  until  the  following  day,  when  an  inquest  was  held. 
A  large  quantity  of  metallic  poison  was  found  in  his  stomach. 
The  preceding  day,  a  little  before  he  was  brought  up  to  Court, 
the  gaoler  having  visited  his  room,  found  him  with  his  wife,  much 
agitated,  and  vomiting  violently ;  he  had  just  taken,  he  said, 
some  tea,  which  disagreed  with  him ;  so  that  there  remained  no 
doubt  that  the  unfortunate  prisoner,  to  save  himself  and  his 
&mily  the  shame  of  an  ignominious  execution,  had  anticipated 
the  punishment  of  the  laws  by  taking  poison. 

The  following  sentences,  in  his  own  handwriting,  were  found 
in  his  pocket 

^  Turn  thee  unto  me,  and  have  mercy  upon  me,  for  I  am  deso- 
late and  afflicted." 

^The  troubles  of  my  heart  are  enlarged;  oh,  bring  thou 
me  out  of  my  distresses." 

^  Look  upon  my  affliction  and  my  pain,  and  forgive  all  my  sins." 
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**  Oh !  keep  mj  80ul  and  deliver  me.  Let  me  not  be  ashamed, 
for  I  put  my  trust  in  thee." 

Independent  of  this  awful  scene,  the  trial  of  Jackson  was 
a  memorable  event  It  was  the  first  trial  for  high  treason  which 
had  occurred  in  that  Court  for  upwards  of  a  century.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  legal  and  of  constitutional  interest,  it  established  a  pre- 
cedent of  the  most  vital  (Englishmen  would  say,  of  the  most 
fatal)  importance  to  a  community  having  any  pretension  to 
freedom.  Against  the  authority  of  Coke,  and  the  reasoning 
of  Blackstone,  and  against  the  positive  reprobation  of  the  princi- 
ple by  the  English  legislature,  it  was  solemnly  decided  in  Jack- 
son's case,  that  in  Ireland  one  witness  was  sufficient  to  convict  a 
prisoner  upon  a  charge  of  high  treason — "  that  the  breath  which 
cannot  even  taint  the  character  of  a  man  in  England,  shall 
in  Ireland  blow  him  from  the  earth."*  This  decision  has 
ever  since  been  recognised  and  acted  upon,  to  the  admiration  of 
that  class  of  politicians  (and  they  have  abounded  in  Ireland)  who 
contend  that  in  every  malady  of  the  State,  blood  should  be  plen- 
tifully drawn ;  and  to  the  honest  indignation  of  men  of  equal 
capacity  and  integrity,  who  consider  that,  without  reason  or 
necessity,  it  establishes  an  odious  distinction,  involving  in  it 
a  disdain  of  what  Englishmen  boast  as  a  precious  privilege, 
alluring  accusations  upon  the  subject,  and  conferring  security  and 
omnipotence  upon  the  informer. 

It  is  a  little  singular  to  observe,  in  the  State  Triab  that  fol- 
lowed, the  effects  of  such  a  law,  and  to  what  a  class  of  witnesses 
it  familiarized  the  Irish  Courts  of  Justice.  From  the  event 
it  would  appear,  that  there  was  as  much  prophecy,  as  of  constitu- 
tional zeal,  in  Mr.  Curran's  efforts  to  prevent  its  establish- 
ment, and  afterwards  to  produce  its  repeal.f     To  say  nothing  but 

*  Mr.  Gurran*!  defence  of  Jackion. — 0. 

t  Two  dajt  after  Jackson's  conrioUon,  Mr.  Oorran  mored  in  Uie  Hoofe  of  Oommont 
for  lea  re  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  amending  the  law  of  Ireland  in  caaei  of  high  treason,  and 
acalmUatlng  it  with  that  of  England. 

The  Attorney-Oeneral  eameatlj  intreat«d  of  the  morer  to  postpone  the  Introdnctloa 
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of  a  few  of  those  cases  in  which  he  acted  as  coutisel,  the 
fects  of  Jackson,  Weldon,  M'Cann,  Byrne,  Bond,  the  Sheareses, 
Finney,  rested  almost  entirely  upon  the  credibility  of  a  sin- 
gle witness.  All  of  these,  except  the  last,  were  convicted ;  and 
that  they  were  involved  in  the  projects,  for  which  they  were  tried 
and  suffered,  is  now  a  matter  of  historical  notoriety.  Few, 
it  is  hoped,  will  maintain  the  dangerous  principle,  that  the  subject 
should  have  the  inducement  of  impunity  to  conspire  against 


of  thla  bDI,  lest  it  migM  throw  a  character  of  niegalHy  upon  Jackson's  conviction.  He 
bcU«Ted  that  the  present  difference  in  the  lair  of  the  tiro  countries  (as  to  the  number  of 
vitaesses  required)  did  not  arise  ttom  casual  omission,  but  ftrom  serious  deliberation ;  it 
was  (be  thoui^t)  rather  necessary  to  strenfthen  the  Crotm  against  the  popular  crime, 
than  to  strengthen  the  criminal  against  the  Grown. 

Mr.  Cnrran  differed,  and  considered  the  rock  on  which  criminal  law  generally  split  was 
Its  ezcessire  seTeritjr.  For  the  reason  first  assigned,  howerer,  he  agreed  to  postpone  the 
bOI ;  but  foreseeing  its  inevltaUe  failure,  he  nerer  brought  it  forward  again. 

lo  England,  by  different  statutes  regulating  trials  for  high  treason,  two  witnesses  are 
required.  (Algernon  Sydney's  attainder,  as  is  well  known,  was  rsTcrsed,  because,  among 
other  reasons,  there  had  been  but  one  legal  witness  to  any  act  of  treason.)  When  those 
stototes  were  enacted  in  Ireland,  the  clauses  requiring  two  witnesses  were  omitted. 
Upon  Jackson's  trial,  therefore,  the  question  was,  what  had  been  the  old  common  law  of 
England.  Lord  Coke  lays  it  <down,  that  by  that  law  one  witness  was  never  sufficient. 
JiKlge  roster,  differing  from  him,  gives  It  as  his,  and  as  the  general  opinion,  that  two 
were  not  required  by  the  common  law.  Of  the  same  opinion  is  Sergeant  Hawkins. 
These  (according  to  the  report  of  Jackson's  trial)  were  the  only  authorities  referred  to 
by  Lord  Clonmd  in  deciding  the  point.  For  the  contrariety  of  opinions  upon  this  sub- 
ject, see  the  proceedings  in  Sir  J.  Fenwlck's  case.  State  Trials. 

It  cannot  be  too  much  lamented,  that  in  such  an  important  particular  the  law  of  the 
two  countries  should  thus  differ.  The  principle  cannot  be  right  in  both.  Inferior  regu- 
lations may  vary,  but  the  laws  that  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  State  and  the  security 
of  the  sul^ect  are  not  local  ordinances  *,  they  are  general  laws,  and  should  be  founded 
on  the  principles  which  are  to  be  derived  from  an  experience  of  the  operation  of  human 
passions,  and  of  the  value  of  human  testimony.  In  Ireland,  it  has  been  said,  that  tnm 
the  state  of  society,  the  Crown  demanded  additional  security ;  but  the  same  argument 
applies  as  strongly  the  other  way ;  for  if  any  community  is  in  such  a  state  of  demorall- 
Katioa  that  its  members  are  found  violating  their  oatlis,  and  indulging  their  passions  by 
frequent  ac)s  of  treason,  is  it  not  equally  clear  that  they  will  not  refrain  from  doing  the 
same  by  frequent  acts  of  perjured  evidence  f  Wlioever  will  submit  to  the  **  penance"  of 
reading  the  English  or  Irish  State  Trials,  will  soon  perceive  that  treason  and  peijury  are 
always  eotevporary  erlmea,  and  that  the  dangers  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  subleet  are 
at  every  period  are  reciprocal  and  commensurate.  Certainly,  as  the  laws  at  present 
stand,  either  the  English  sul^ect  enjoys  too  many  privileges,  or  the  Irish  too  fbw ;  but 
that  the  former  Is  not  the  ease  long  experience  has  now  incontestably  established. — 0. 
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the  State — such  a  doctrine  would  bring  instant  ruin  upon  any 
society ;  but  every  friend  to  constitutional  law  will  distin- 
guish between  the  evidence  that  precedes  a  conviction  and 
that  which  follows ;  he  will  remember  that  the  forms  of  trial,  and 
the  legality  of  evidence,  have  not  been  established  for  the 
solitary  purpose  of  punishing  the  guilty ;  that  their  most  precious 
use  is  for  the  security  of  innocence  ;  and  that  i^  forejudging  the 
real  offender,  we  too  hastily  deprive  him  of  a  single  privil^e 
of  defence,  we  establish  a  perilous  rule  that  survives  the  occasion 
and  extends  beyond  it,  and  of  which  those  who  never  offended 
may  hereafter  be  the  victims.  If  the  triab  of  the  indivi- 
duals just  named  be  considered  with  reference  to  this  view, 
they  will  be  found  to  contain  matter  of  important  reflection.  We 
may  not  feel  justified  in  lamenting  their  personal  fate — in  giving 
to  their  memories  "  the  traitorous  humanity  and  the  rebel  tear," 
yet  we  cannot  but  be  shocked  at  the  characters  of  the  persons  by 
whose  evidence  they  were  carried  off.  These  were  all  of  them 
men  of  blighted  reputation.  It  was  not  merely  that  they  had 
been  accomplices  in  the  crimes  which  they  came  to  denounce ; 
and  that,  finding  the  speculation  dangerous  and  unprofitable,  they 
endeavoured  to  retrieve  their  credit  and  circumstances,  by 
setting  up  as  "  loyal  apostates."  Deeper  far  was,  if  not  their 
legal  offence,  their  moral  depravity.  Dreadful  were  the  con- 
fessions of  guilt,  of  dishonour,  and  irreligion  extorted  firom 
these  wretches.  If  their  direct  examination  produced  a  list  of  the 
prisoners'  crimes,  as  regularly  did  their  cross-examination  elicit  a 
darker  catalogue  of  their  own.  In  the  progress  of  their 
career,  from  participation  to  discovery,  all  the  tender  chari- 
ties of  life  were  abused— every  sacred  tie  rent  asunder.  The 
agent,  by  the  semblance  of  fidelity,  extracted  the  secret  of 
his  client  and  his  friend,  and  betrayed  him  !*  The  spy  resorted 
to  the  habitation  of  his  victim,  and,  while  sharing  his  hospitality^ 

*  Jaokion*t  Trial. 
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and  fimdling  his  childreD,  was  meditating  his  ruin.*  Here 
was  to  be  seen  the  wild  Atheist,  who  had  gloried  in  his 
incredulity,  enjoying  a  lucid  interval  of  faith,  to  stamp  a 
legal  value  on  his  oathf — there  the  dishonest  dealer,  the  acknow- 
ledged perjurer,  the  future  murderer.J 

It  has  been  often  a  matter  of  surprise  that  juries  had  not  the 
firmness  to  spurn  altogether  the  testimony  of  such  delin- 
quents. In  England,  upon  a  recent  occasion,§  a  jury  did  so  ;  but 
in  Ireland  there  raged,  at  this  time,  an  epidemic  panic  In 
the  delirious  fever  of  the  moment,  even  though  the  juror 
might  not  have  thirsted  for  the  blood  of  the  accused,  he 
yet  trembled  for  his  own — affrighted  by  actual  danger,  or  by 
the  phantoms  of  his  disturbed  imagination,  he  became  blind 
or  indifferent  to  the  horrors  of  the  immediate  scene.  Tlie 
question  was  often  not  whether  the  witness  was  a  man  he 
could  believe,  but  whether  his  verdict  dare  assert  the  con- 
trary. Perhaps  the  more  flagitious  the  witness,  the  more  abso- 
lutely was  he  the  tyrant  of  the  juror's  conscience.  Any  move- 
ments of  humanity  or  indignation  in  the  breast  of  the  latter  must 
have  instantly  been  quelled  by  the  recollection,  that  to  yield 


•  JmIuoo*s  Trial  and  Ui«  TrUl  of  Uie  Bhearetef.  A  few  days  before  Cockayne  had 
openly  annoonced  hlmeelf  at  an  informer,  be  was  inrlted  to  accompany  Jackson  to  dine 
wlUi  a  friend  of  tbe  latter.  After  dinner,  as  soon  as  the  wine  bad  sofflciently  circulated, 
Jackson,  according  to  a  prerlons  sof  gestion  firom  Cockayne,  began  to  sound  tbe  politi- 
cal dispoelfclons  of  the  company,  and  particularly  addressed  himself  to  a  gentleman  of 
rank  who  sat  beside  him,  and  iriio,  there  was  subsequent  reason  to  bellere,  was  deeply 
lavolTed  in  the  politics  of  the  time.  During  the  conrersation,  Cockayne  appeared 
to  bare  fallen  asleep ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  it,  the  master  of  the  house  was  called  out  by 
kia  aerrant,  who  informed  him,  that  he  had  obserred  something  yery  singular  in  Mr. 
Jaekaon's  friend— "« he  has  his  hand,"  said  the  serrant,  "  orer  his  face,  and  pretends  to 
b«  asleep,  but  when  I  was  in  the  room  Just  now  I  could  perceire  the  glistening  of  his  eye 
throogh  his  fingers.**  The  gentleman  returned  to  his  guests ;  and  whispering  to  him  who 
was  oonyersinf  with  Jackson  to  be  cautioas  of  bis  language,  probably  prerented  some 
arowal  which  ml^t  eTentoally  baye  cost  bim  his  life.  Upon  such  tririal  accidents  do 
the  Iktea  of  men  depend  In  agitated  Umee  I— C. 

t  Trial  of  the  Sheareses.— C. 

t  nnncy*s  Trial ;  and  the  other  SUte  Trials  of  1798.— 0. 

S  Trial  of  Watson  and  others  for  high  treason.— C 
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to  them  might  be  to  point  out^  himself  as  an  object  of  soi^cion, 
and  as  the  next  experiment  for  an  adventurous  and  irritated 
informer. 

It  is  in  the  same  circumstances  that  we  are  to  look  for  an  excuse 
(if  excuse  be  necessary)  for  those  impassioned  appeals,  for  that 
tone  of  high  and  solemn  obtestation,  by  which  Mr.  Currants  pro- 
fessional efforts  at  this  period  are  distinguished.  In  more  tranquil 
times  or  in  a  more  tranquil  country,  such  enthusiasm  may  appear 
extravagant  and  unnatural ;  but  it  should  be  remembered,  that, 
from  the  nature  of  the  cases,  and  the  character  of  his  audience,  his 
address  often  became  rather  a  religious  exhortation  than  a  mere 
forensic  harangue.*  His  situation  was  very  different  from  that 
of  the  English  advocate,  who,  presupposing  in  his  hearers  a  respect 
for  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  law  and  of  ethics,  securely 
appeals  to  them,  in  the  conviction,  that,  if  his  client  deserves  it, 
he  shall  have  all  their  benefit  In  Ireland,  the  client  was  not 
certain  of  all  their  benefit  In  Ireland,  during  those  distracted 
days,  every  furious  passion  was  abroad.    The  Irish  advocate  knew 


*  or  this,  exunplet  irlU  occur,  In  the  foUowiog  pagei.  Upon  Inferior  occmSods  wt  find 
him  Impressing  the  most  obvious  political  truths,  by  a  simpllcitj  of  iliustnttlon,  which 
shoirs  the  description  of  men  among  whom  he  was  thrown.  When  he  wished  to  explain 
toajnry,  "tliat  their  country  could  neyer  be  prosperous,  or  happy,  without  a  general 
participation  of  happiness  to  all  its  people,**  he  thus  proceeds  >-**  A  prirlleged  order  in  a 
state  may,  In  some  sort,  be  compared  to  a  solitary  Indirldual  separated  from  the  society, 
and  unaided  by  the  reciprocal  converse,  affections,  or  support  of  his  fellow  men.  It  la 
like  a  tree  standing  singly  on  a  high  hill,  and  exposed  to  the  rude  concussions  of  Vftrj 
varying  blast,  devoid  of  fruit  or  foliage.  If  you  plant  trees  around  It,  to  shade  it  ft-om  the 
inclemency  of  the  blighting  tempest,  and  secure  to  it  Its  adequate  supply  of  tun  and 
moisture.  It  quickly  assumes  all  the  luxuriance  of  v^etatlon,  and  proudly  rears  Its  head 
aloft,  fortified  against  the  noxious  gales  which  agitate  and  wither  the  unprotected  team- 
hies  lying  without  the  verge  of  the  plantation.  Upon  this  principle  acted  the  dying  man, 
whose  family  had  been  disturbed  by  domestic  contentions.  Upon  his  death-bed  he  oaUa 
his  children  around  him ;  he  orders  a  bundle  of  twigs  to  be  brought ;  he  has  them  onUed ; 
he  gives  to  each  of  them  a  single  twtg;  he  orders  them  to  be  broken,  and  it  is  dene  wltk 
faciUty ;  he  next  orders  the  twigs  to  be  united  in  a  bundle,  and  dlrecU  each  of  them  to 
try  his  strength  upon  it.  They  shrink  from  the  task  as  ImpotstUe.  *  Thus,  my  ehUdran, 
(continued  the  old  man)  It  is  union  alone  that  can  render  you  secure  against  the  attampta 
of  your  enemies,  and  preserve  you  in  that  state  of  happiness  which  I  wish  you  to  wi0f»*  * 
-S^I>40eAimJ>^fime4^Mrd,mtmaandofk^,irUdaiDro^h4dUi,l^ 
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that  the  juries  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  were  often  composed 
of  men  whose  feelings  of  humanity  and  religion  were  kept  imder 
by  their  political  prejudices — that  they  had  already  foredoomed 
his  client  to  the  grave — that,  bringing  with  them  the  accumulated 
animosities  of  past  centuries,  they  came  less  to  try  the  prisoner 
than  to  justify  themselves,  and  make  their  verdict  a  vote  of  appro- 
bation upon  the  politics  of  their  party.*  To  make  an  impression 
upon  such  men,  he  had  to  awaken  their  dormant  sympathies  by 
reiterated  statements  of  the  first  principles  of  morals  and  religion : 
he  addressed  himself  to  their  eternal  fears,  his  object  being  fre- 
quently, not  so  much  to  direct  their  minds  to  the  evidence  or  the 

*   Th«    following  obserratloDS  of  Ur.  Oarran  vill   giro  some  ide*  of  the  Jnrlet 
of  tboee  daji :  he   is   «ddreaing  *  Jary  impannelled  to  try  the  ralldity  of  %  chal- 


**  This  Is  DO  common  period  in  the  history  of  the  world — they  are  no  ordinary  trans- 
actions that  are  now  passing  before  as.  AU  Europe  is  shaken  to  its  centre ;  we  feel  its 
force,  and  are  likely  to  be  inrolred  in  its  consequences.  There  is  no  man  who  has  sense 
eaoogfa  to  be  consefons  of  his  own  existence,  who  can  hold  himself  disengaged  and  oncon- 
oersed  amidst  the  present  scenes ;  and,  to  hear  a  man  say  that  he  is  unbiassed  and  onpre- 
Jodiced,  is  the  surest  proof  that  he  is  both.  Preiadice  is  the  cobweb  that  catohes  mlgar 
minds :  bot  the  prejudices  of  the  present  day  float  in  the  upper  regions— they  entangle  the 
lofty  heads — they  are  bowing  them  down— you  see  them  as  they  flutter,  and  hear  them  as 

they  bun.   Mr. has  become  a  rery  public  and  a  rery  *actlre  man  ;  he  has  his  mind,  I 

doubt  not,  stored  with  the  most  use^ii  and  eztonsire  erudition— he  is  clothed  with  the  sacred 
ofllee  of  a  minister  of  the  Qospel- he  is  a  magistrate  of  the  county— 4ie  is  employed  as  agent 
to  some  large  properties— he  is  reputably  connected,  and  nnirersally  esteemed,  and  there- 
fore is  a  maa  of  no  small  weight  and  consideration  in  this  country.  He  has  more  than  onee 
poeitircly  sworn  that  he  has  applied  to  the  high  sherifT- that  he  struck  off  no  names  but 
thoM  that  wanted  freeholds ;  but  to-day,  he  finds  that  freeholders  were  struck  off  by  hia 
own  pen^he  tells  yon,  my  lords,  and  gentlemen  triers,  with  equal  modesty  and  ingenuity, 
that  he  has  made  a  mistake— he  returns  eighty-one  names  to  the  sheriff-4e  receires 
blank  summonses,  fills  what  he  deems  conrenient,  ftc.  Gracious  hearen  !  what  are  the 
courts  of  Justice?  what  is  trial  by  Jury  ?  what  is  the  country  brought  to  f  Were  it  told 
in  the  courts  above— were  it  told  in  other  oountries^were  It  told  ]n  Westminster  Han,that 
such  a  man  was  permitted  to  return  nearly  one  half  of  the  grand  panel  of  the  county 
from  one  particular  district,— a  district  under  scTcre  dlstresis— to  which  he  Is  agent  and 
on  which,  with  the  authority  he  possesses,  he  Is  able  to  bring  great  calamity  1  He  ascends 
the  pulpit  with  the  Gospel  of  benignity  and  peace— he  endearonrs  to  impress  himself  umI 
other*  with  its  meek  and  holy  spirit :— he  descends— throws  off  the  purple— seises  tbt 
losonrectioo  act  in  the  one  hand,  and  the  whip  in  the  other— flies  by  night  and  by  day 
after  his  game ;  and,  with  his  heart  panting,  his  breath  exhausted,  and  his  belly  on  tha 
groond  In  the  chase,  he  tarns  round,  and  tolls  you  that  bis  mind  is  unpr^ndioed— thai 
bli  breaal  ts  Aill  of  softness  and  humanity.**— I^»ton  tsetses,  lTf9.— a 
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law,  as  to  remind  them  of  tlie  Chmtian  duties ;  and  even  in  those 
cases,  where  both  law  and  fact  were  upon  his  side,  and  where, 
under  other  circumstances,  he  might  have  boldly  demanded  an 
acquittal,  he  was  in  reality  labouring  to  extort  a  pardon. 

It  was  with  the  same  view  that  he  so  often  made  the  most  im- 
passioned appeals,  even  to  the  Bench,  when  he  saw  that  its  politi- 
cal feelings  were  hostile  to  the  interests  of  his  client.  Thus,  upon 
the  trial  of  Hamilton  Rowan,  the  principal  witness  for  the  Crown, 
having  deposed  that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Rowan  at  a  meeting  of 
United  Irishmen,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  and 
his  evidence  upon  this  most  material  £act  having  been  impeached, 
the  Chief  Justice  (Lord  Gonmel),  in  his  charge  to  the  jury,  ob- 
served, "  One  hundred  and  fifty  Volunteers,  or  United  Irishmen, 
and  not  one  comes  forward!  Many  of  them  would  have  been 
proud  to  assist  him  (the  traverser).  Their  silence  speaks  a  thou- 
somd  times  more  strongly  than  any  cavilling  upon  this  man^s  credit 
— the  silence  of  such  a  numher  is  a  volume  of  evidence  in  support 
of  the  prosecution,^  *    Upon  a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  Mr.  Cur- 

*  This  pMMige  of  Lord  Clonmel**  charge  iru  omitted,  and,  no  doubt,  designedly,  in  (fao 
original  ediUon  of  Hamilton  Bowan*s  trial,  published  In  Dublin.— 0. 

Lord  (Sonmel,  for  many  years  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  in  Ireland,  was  a  man 
whose  mind  and  form  were  very  coarse.  He  had  risen  from  a  low  origin  to  great  wealth 
and  high  station,  but  never  looked  like  a  gentleman.  His  manners  were  coarse.  HU 
appearance  was  peculiar— his  face  was  the  color  of  the  scarlet  robe  which  he  wore,  as 
Judge,  and  literally  **  flared  up  "  (so  rubicund  was  it)  when  he  got  into  a  passion,  which 
was  about  once  In  every  twenty  minutes.  He  and  Curran  did  not  agree.  At  the  bar, 
when  both  were  young,  they  had  had  several  wordy  contests.  In  which  Curran  succeeded. 
This  was  never  forgotten  by  his  opponent  when  a  Judge.  It  is  related  that  on  one  occa- 
sion the  noble  lord  was  so  pressed  both  by  the  argument,  the  eloquence,  and  the  wit  of 
Mr.  Onrran,  that  he  lost  temper,  and  called  on  the  sheriffs  to  be  ready  to  take  any  one 
into  arrest  who  would  be  found  so  contemptuously  presuming  to  fly  into  the  face  of  th« 
court.  Mr.  Curran,  perceiving  the  twittering  of  a  swallow  actively  in  pursuit  of  flies,  in 
his  turn  called  on  the  sheriffs  to  take  that  swallow  into  arrest,  for  it  was  guilty  of  cmi- 
toropt,  as  It  had  contemptuously  presumed  tojly  in  thsfacs  qfths  court.  The  ridicule  of 
this,  and  the  peals  of  laughter  which  ensued,  closed  the  scene.  On  some  contested  argu- 
ment In  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  Lord  Clonmel,  who  was  said  to  have  a  stronger  dash 
of  the  overbearing  than  of  the  brave,  stood  out  against  Mr.  Oirran  with  a  brow-beating 
vehemence,  and  showed  a  determination  to  have  things  entirely  in  his  own  way.  He 
made  repeated  but  ineffectual  eflbrU  to  reduce  Mr.  Ourran,  or  (as  the  phrase  is  used)  to 
put  him  down.    He,  however,  withstood  all  the  violence  of  those  attempts,  and  tba 
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ran,  in  oommentiiig  upon  those  expressions,  could  not  refrain  from 
exclaiming,  ^  I  never  before  heard  an  intimation  from  any  judge 
to  a  jury,  that  bad  evidence,  liable  to  any  and  every  exception, 
ought  to  receive  a  sanction  from  the  silence  of  the  party.  With 
anxiety  for  the  honour  and  religion  of  the  law,  I  demand  it  of 
you,  must  not  the  jury  have  understood  that  this  silence  was  evi- 
dence to  go  to  them }  Is  the  meaning  contained  in  the  expresdon 
'  a  volume  of  evidence'  only  an  insinuation  ?  I  do  not  know  where 
any  man  could  be  safe — I  do  not  know  what  any  man  could  do  to 
screen  himself  from  prosecution — I  know  not  how  he  could  be 
secure,  even  when  he  was  at  prayers  before  the  throne  of  Heaven, 
that  he  was  not  passing  that  moment  of  his  life,  in  which  he  was 
to  be  charged  with  the  conmiission  of  some  crime  to  be  expiated 
to  society,  by  the  loss  of  his  liberty  or  of  his  life — I  do  not  know 
what  shall  become  of  the  subject,  if  the  jury  are  to  be  told  that 
the  silence  of  a  man  charged  is  '  a  volume  of  evidence  that  he  is 
guilty  of  the  crime.'  Where  is  it  written  ?  I  know  there  is  a 
place  where  vulgar  phrensy  cries  out  that  the  public  instrument 
must  be  drenched  in  blood — where  defence  is  gagged,  and  the  de- 
voted wretch  must  perish.  But  even  there  the  victim  of  such 
tyranny  is  not  made  to  fill,  by  voluntary  silence,  the  defects  of  his 
accusation ;  for  his  tongue  is  tied,  and  therefore  no  advantage  is 
taken  of  him  by  construction :  it  cannot  be  there  said  that  his  not 
speaking  is  'a  volume  of  evidence'  to  prove  his  guilt."  After 
some  &rther  observations,  he  thus  concluded  his  arguments: 
^  Yon  are  standing  on  a  narrow  isthmus,  that  divides  the  great 
ocean  of  duration— on  the  one  side  of  the  past,  on  the  other  of  the 

tDOoontar  wm  aphtld  wiUi  all  Uiat  pasBlon  ooald  tnpplyf  or  euorage  hope  to  extlngnlah. 
Mr.  Carran  looked,  and  lighted  op  all  the  fire  of  hia  mif hty  eye,  rarreyed  his  adrersarj 
vlth  the  BKMt  Intenee  and  Indignant  icovl,  soch  aa  would  have  pierced  through  all 
Impedimenta;  while  the  red  and  inflamed  countenance  of  the  Judge,  with  the  menace  and 
attitude  of  an  oYerwholroing  paMion,  kindled  into  a  burning  blase.  With  a  firm,  calm, 
and  measured  tone,  Mr.  Curran  addressed  him,  and  whilst  he  did  so,  he  seemed  armed 
with  the  bolt  of  hearen,  ready  to  hurl  destruction  on  his  ricttm.  After  some  prelude,  he 
•ODdnded  his  address  In  these  words:  "Does  your  lordship  think  I  am  that  silly  dog  to 
hay  Aof  Bsooo— lo  bay  IKat  mooo— which  I  am  not  able  to  extinguish  ?**—M. 
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future — a  ground  that,  while  you  yet  hear  me,  is  washed  frcmi 
beneath  your  feet  Let  me  remind  you,  my  lords,  while  yom*  de- 
termination is  yet  in  your  power-— (fum  versatur  adkue  intra  pene- 
tralia Veetm — ^that  on  the  ocean  of  the  future  you  must  set  your 
judgment  afloat ;  and  future  ages  will  assume  the  same  authority 
which  you  have  assmned ;  posterity  will  feel  the  same  emotions 
which  you  have  felt,  when  your  little  hearts  have  beaten,  and 
your  infant  eyes  have  overflowed  at  reading  the  sad  story  of  the 
sufferings  of  a  Russel  or  a  Sydney." 

All  this  has  been  represented  as  veiy  strange,  and  even  absurd, 
by  those  who  would  not  reflect  upon  the  state  of  the  times,  and 
the  necessity  which  it  imposed  upon  the  advocate  of  addressing 
the  passions  which  he  knew  to  be  actuating  his  hearers,  no  matter 
to  what  order  of  the  community  they  might  belong. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

OatboUe  nBAaet|Mttion— Mr.  Oarran  movM  mn  addren  to  the  Throne  tor  an  huialry  into 
the  state  of  the  pooi^-Otber  Parliamentary  qaeetione— Mr.  Ponionby*!  plan  of  Refo  rm 
r^eeted— Seceeslon  of  Mr.  Ourran  and  his  fHends— Orr*s  trial— Finnerty's  trial— Fin- 
ney's Trial— The  informer,  JamM  O'Brien. 

[On  May  4,  1*795,  a  sharp  debate  took  place  in  the  Irish  Com* 
mons,  on  the  second  reading  of  a  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill, 
which  had  been  introduced,  during  the  preceding  January,  under 
the  liberal  auspices  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  the  new  and  liberal 
Viceroy.  But  George  UL  was  determined  not  to  admit  his 
Roman  Catholic  subjects  to  the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights,  and  the 
too  liberal  Viceroy  was  recalled.  The  Irish  Conmions,  on  the 
strength  of  the  Emancipation  Bill  being  a  fact,  had  liberally  voted 
large  supplies  for  carrying  on  the  war  then  raging  between  France 
and  England.  The  money  received,  the  Irish  Government  threw 
over  the  Catholics,  and  the  second  reading  of  the  Emancipation 
Bill  was  lost — there  being  156  votes  against  and  84  for  it  Mr. 
Curran  supported  the  measure,  and  defended  the  character  and 
conduct  of  Lord  Fitrwilliam.] 

In  May,  1795,  Mr.  Curran  moved  an  address  to  the  throne 
upon  the  distresses  of  Ireland,  the  recall  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  and 
the  misconduct  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  in  their  government  of 
Ireland.  It  was  not  expected,  by  the  opposition,  that  this  motion 
would  be  carried :  their  object  in  bringing  it  forward  was  merely 
to  leave  a  record  of  their  opinions  upon  the  subjects  contained  in 
the  address.*     Mr;  Curran  prefaced  his  motion  by  a  long  speech, 

*  This  address,  alter  a  tew  prefistory  elanses  stating  the  attachment  of  the  Oommons  to 
hli  Maiesty^  person,  and  the  monarchical  form  of  goremment,  and  their  late  extraordi- 
Bary  supplies  for  carrying  on  the  present  most  errentfnl  war,  proceeds— 

That  we  were  the  more  iadneed  to  Uals,  from  a  leal  for  his  MiJm^**  •errlee,  and  an 
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in  the  course  of  which  he  emphatically  warned  \he  House  of  the 
dangers  that  impended  over  the  public  tranquillity ;  but  upon  this, 
as  upon  many  former  occasions,  his  predictions  were  disregarded. 
*^  I  know,**  said  he,  ^  that  this  is  not  a  time  when  the  passions  of 
the  public  ought  to  be  inflamed ;  nor  do  I  mean  to  inflame  them 
{murmurs  from  the  other  side  of  the  House),  Yes,  I  speak  not  to 
inflame ;  but  I  address  you  in  order  to  allay  the  fever  of  the  pub- 
lic mind.  If  I  had  power  to  warn  you,  I  would  exert  that  power 
in  order  to  diminish  the  public  ferment — ^in  order  to  show  the 


attachment  to  Great  Britain ;  bat  aoeompanied  with  an  expectation  that  oar  extraordi- 
nary grants  woold  be  Jostifled  to  oar  oonatltoente  by  a  reform,  nnder  a  patriot  rioeroj, 
of  the  Tarioua  and  manifold  abuiee  that  had  taken  place  in  the  adminiitration  of  the 
Irlih  Oorernment;  a  reformation  which  we  conoeired.  In  the  present  times,  and  onder 
•oeh  an  increase  of  debt  and  taxes,  indispensable,  and  whldi  we  do,  therefore,  most 
homUy  persist  to  imi^re  and  expect. 

That,  after  the  supply  was  granted  and  the  force  Toted,  and  whilst  the  chief  goremor, 
possessing  the  entire  confidence  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  approbation  of  all 
the  people,  was  reforming  abases,  and  putting  the  country  in  a  state  of  defence,  he  was 
suddenly  and  prematurely  recalled,  and  our  unparalleled  efforts  for  the  support  of  his 
Msjesty  answered  by  the  strongest  marks  of  the  resentment  of  his  ministers. 

That,  in  oonseqaence  of  such  a  proceeding,  the  business  of  Oorernment  was  inter- 
mpted,  the  defence  of  the  country  su^>ended,  the  unanimity  which  had  nnder  the  then 
Lord  Lieutenant  existed  oonrerted  into  Just  complaint  and  remonstrance,  and  the  energy, 
confidence,  and  teal  of  the  nation,  ao  loudly  called  for  by  his  Majesty's  ministers,  wure, 
by  the  conduct  of  those  rery  ministers  themselres,  materially  alTected. 

That  these,  their  late  proceedings,  aggravated  their  past  system ;  in  complaining  of 
which,  we  particularly  refer  to  the  notorious  traffic  of  honours— to  the  remoyal  of  tha 
troops  contrary  to  the  law,  and  in  total  disregard  of  the  solemn  compact  with  the  nation 
and  safety  of  the  realm — ^to  the  criminal  conduct  of  QoTemment  respecting  the  Irish 
army— -to  the  disbursements  of  sums  of  money,  without  account  or  authority— to  the 
ImproTident  grant  of  reTersions,  at  the  expense  of  his  Msjesty's  interest,  aacrilloed,  for 
the  emolument  of  his  servants,  to  the  conduct  of  his  Mi^esty*s  ministers  In  both  coun- 
tries, towards  his  Protestant  and  Catholic  sufctleots  of  Ireland,  altematdy  practising  ob 
their  passions,  exciting  their  hopes,  and  procuring  their  disappointment 

That,  eonyinced  by  Uie  beneflu  which  we  have  recdved  under  his  M^esty*s  reign  that 
the  grievances  of  which  we  comi^ln  are  as  unknown  to  his  Bisjesty  as  abhorrent  firom 
his  paternal  and  royal  disposition. 

We,  his  Commons  of  Ireland,  beg  leave  to  lay  ourselves  at  Us  feet,  and,  with  all 
humility  to  his  Msjesty,  to  prefer,  on  our  part,  and  on  the  part  of  our  constituents,  this 
our  Just  and  necessary  remonstrance  against  the  conduct  of  his  ministers;  and  to 
Implore  his  Msjesty  that  he  may  be  graciously  pleased  to  lay  his  commands  upon  hii 
minister  to  second  the  seal  of  his  Irish  Parliament  in  his  Ml^Jesty*•  Mrvte8a,by  manifest- 
ing in  fature  to  the  people  of  Ireland  dae  regard  and  altentiaa. 
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people  that  they  have  more  security  in  your  warmth  than  they 
can  have  in  their  own  heat — that  the  ardour  of  your  honest  zeal 
may  be  a  salutary  ventilator  to  the  ferment  of  your  country — ^in 
order  that  you  may  take  the  people  out  of  their  own  hands,  and 
bring  them  within  your  guidance.  Trust  me,  at  this  momentous 
crisis,  a  firm  and  tempered  sensibility  of  injury  would  be  equally 
honourable  to  yourselves  and  beneficial  to  the  nation :  trust  me, 
if|  at  a  time  when  every  little  stream  is  swollen  into  a  torrent,  we 
alone  should  be  found  to  exhibit  a  smooth,  and  listless,  and  frozen 
sur&ce,  the  folly  of  the  people  may  be  tempted  to  walk  across  us ; 
and,  whether  they  should  suppose  they  were  only  walking  upon 
ice,  or  treading  upon  corruption,  the  rashness  of  the  experiment 
might  be  &tal  to  us  all.** 

[He  said  that  the  abuses  and  grievances  which  afflicted  Ireland 
were  ^the  sale  of  the  honours  of  the  peerage;  the  open  and 
avowed  sale,  for  money,  of  the  peerage,  to  any  man  rich  and 
shameless  enough  to  be  a  purchaser.*'  Such  a  course,  he  said, 
depraved  the  Conmions,  profaned  the  sanctity  of  the  Lords,  poi- 
soned the  sources  of  legislation  and  the  fountains  of  justice,  and 
annihilated  the  very  idea  of  public  honour  and  public  integrity — 
but  all  this  had  been  done  by  the  government  of  Lord  Westmor- 
land Next  was  the  depriving  Ireland  of  troops,  when  the  enemy 
was  at  the  gate,  and  the  breach  of  the  compact  to  maintain  12,000 
soldiers  in  Ireland,  might  have  been  the  loss  of  the  island.  Then 
oame  the  wasteful  expenditure  of  public  money.  There  was  the 
abuse  of  patronage— every  office  of  value,  of  which  a  reversion 
could  be  granted,  having  been  so  disposed  of  for  years  and  years 
to  come.  There  was  the  injustice  of  neglecting,  refusing,  delaying 
relief  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  Lastly,  there  were  the  restraints 
upon  Irish  Commerce. 

This  was  a  full  budget  Curran  moved  the  address,  Grattan 
•eoonded,  and  Ponsonby  supported  it  The  (Government  moved 
and  carried  the  adjournment  of  the  House,  and  thus  the  address 
i  not  even  put  to  the  vote.] 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  Mr.  Curran  moved 
**  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,^  to  whose  wretchedness  he 
attributed  the  prevailing  discontents;  but  his  motion  was,  as 
usual,  ^  suffocated  by  the  question  of  adjournment"  He  also  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  support  of  Mr.  Grattan's  amendments 
to  the  addresses  in  this  year,  by  His  exertions  on  the  question  of 
Catholic  emancipation,  and  by  his  opposition  to  the  suspension  of 
the  habeas  corpus  act 

[In  December,  1795,  Mr.  Curran  appeared  in  the  Court  at 
Dublin,  as  counsel  for  James  Weldon,  charged  with  high  treason. 
His  client  had  been  one  of  the  ^*  Dublin  Defenders,**  and  was 
charged  not  only  with  associating  with  traitors  unknown,  to  assist 
the  French,  the  public  enemies  of  the  Crown,  but  with  associating 
with  the  Defenders  to  subvert  the  Protestant  religion,  and  with 
corrupting  one  William  Lawler  to  become  a  Defender.  The 
chief  evidence  for  the  Crown  was  this  Lawler,  whose  testimony 
Mr.  Curran  cut  up  into  tatters,  besides  giving  proof  that  he  was 
not  credible.  Weldon  was  convicted  and  hanged ;  though  Leary, 
another  prisoner,  was  acquitted,  under  precisely  similar  facts  I 

Some  more  particular  notice  of  Mr.  Curran's  last  year  of  Par- 
liamentary life  appears  required  here.  In  February,  1796,  in  the 
debate  on  the  Indemnity  Bill,  he  supported  Grattan^s  unsuccessful 
motion  that  Justice  Chamberlain  and  Baron  Smith,  the  judges 
who  had  gone  circuit  in  the  disturbed  districts,  should  first  be 
examined,  to  open  the  state  of  the  country  and  the  general  con- 
duct of  the  magistrates.  In  the  same  month,  he  spoke  in  &vour 
of  free  trade  between  England  and  Ireland,  and  strongly  opposed 
the  Insurrection  Act,  which  gave  magistrates  the  arbitrary  power 
of  transportation,  describing  it  as  **  a  bill  for  the  rich  and  agaimt 
the  poor,"  constituting  poverty  a  crime,  and  leaving  it  to  the  dia- 
cretion  of  wealth  to  apportion  the  punishment 

In  October,  1796,  when  the  French  were  preparing  Hoche's 
expedition  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland,  and  the  Irish  Government 
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recommended  union  as  a  means  of  strength,  Grattan  moved  that 
unanimity  could  best  be  obtained  by  enacting  such  laws  as  would 
secure  to  all  of  the  King's  subjects  "the  blessings  and  privileges 
of  the  Constitution,  without  distinction  of  religion."  Mr.  Curran 
was  among  those  who  supported  this  liberal  view.  His  speech  on 
this  occasion  contained  many  truths,  well  put  "  Believe  me,  Sir," 
he  said,  ^  an  invader  can  look  for  nothing  but  certain  destruction 
when  he  is  opposed  by  the  wishes  and  passions  of  the  people.  It 
is  not  garrisons,  it  is  not  generals,  nor  armies,  upon  which  we  can 
repose  in  safety.  It  is  on  the  union  and  zeal  of  the  general  inha- 
bitants, removing  provisions,  discovering  designs,  marring  the 
projects,  and  hanging  on  the  retreats  of  an  enemy,  that  baffles 
and  defeats  him  more  than  any  regular  force  can  do."  In  all 
probability,  this  was  suggested  by  the  orator's  recollection  of  the 
manner  in  which,  during  the  American  War  of  Independence,  the 
troops  of  Great  Britain  were  discomfited.  Mr.  Curran  was  fond 
of  historic  studies,  and  had  warmly  sympathised  with  the  Ameri- 
cans in  their  arduous  contest  for  national  independence. 

Another  passage  is  worthy  of  quotation,  as  illustrative  of  Mr. 
Curran's  figurative  style.  Answering  the  remark  that  the  Irish 
Catholics  had  got  much,  and  ought  to  be  content,  he  said :  "  Why 
have  they  got  much  ?  is  it  from  the  Minister !  is  it  from  the  Par- 
liament which  threw  its  petition  over  its  bar  f  No,  they  got  it  by 
the  great  revolution  of  human  affairs,  by  the  astonishing  march 
of  the  human  mind;  a  march  that  has  collected  too  much 
moment  on  its  advance  to  be  now  stopped  in  its  progress.  The 
bark  is  still  afloat,  it  is  freighted  with  the  hopes  and  liberties  of 
men ;  she  is  already  under  weigh — ^the  rower  may  fiunt,  or  the 
wind  may  sleep,  but  rely  upon  it,  she  has  already  acquired  an 
energy  of  advancement  that  will  support  her  course,  and  bring  her 
to  her  destination ;  rely  upon  it,  whether  much  or  littie  remains, 
it  is  now  vain  to  withhold  it ;  rely  upon  it,  you  may  as  well  stamp 
your  foot  upon  the  earth,  in  order  to  prevent  its  revolution.  You 
cannot  stop  it  I  you  will  only  remain  a  mlly  gnomon  upon  its  sm^ 
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&oe  to  measure  the  n4>idity  of  rotation,  until  70a  are  forced 
round  and  buried  in  the  shade  of  that  body,  whose  irresistible 
course  you  would  endearour  to  opporte.** 

The  Attorney-General  moved  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  similar  to  what  had  been  enacted  when  England  was  threat- 
ened with  invasion,  authorizing  the  Irish  Executive  to  take  up 
and  detain  all  persons  suspected  of  treasonable  practices.  Leave 
was  given,  the  bill  was  forthwith  presented,  read  a  first  and 
second  time  that  night  (Oct  13,  1796),  and  ordered  to  pass  into 
committee  the  next  day.  On  the  motion  that  it  be  committed,  a 
small  opposition  party,  headed  by  Mr.  George  Ponsonby,  resisted 
the  measure.  Mr.  Curran,  commenting  on  the  haste  with  which  it 
had  progressed,  said :  ^  At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  House 
was  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  suspend  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act ;  at  five  minutes  past  two  in  the  morning,  the  bill  was 
read  a  first  time ;  and,  after  grave  and  mature  deliberation,  the 
bill  was  ordered  to  be  read,  and  was  accordingly  read  a  second 
time  at  ten  minutes  past  two  in  the  morning.  Its  principle  was 
then  fully  considered  and  approved  of;  and  at  fifteen  minutes 
after  two  in  the  morning,  it  was  laid  before  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House  I"  The  division  was  137  to  7,  and  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus act  was  suspended  accordingly. 

On  October  17th,  1796,  in  a  debate  on  G rattan's  motion  in 
favour  of  the  admission  to  seats  in  Parliament  (seconded  by 
George  Ponsonby,  and  strenuously  opposed  by  the  Grovemment), 
Br.  Duigenan,  a  polemical  and  political  intolerant  of  the  first 
(mud-and-)  water,  used  violent  and  offensive  language  against  the 
Catholics,  in  whose  communion  he  had  participated  in  his  youth. 
Mr.  Curran  replied  to  him,  and  said,  "  He  has  abused  the  Catho- 
lics, he  has  abused  their  ancestors,  he  has  abused  the  merchants 
of  Ireland,  he  has  abused  Mr.  Burke,  he  has  abused  those  who 
voted  for  the  order  of  the  day."  Mr.  Curran  then  described  his 
manner  and  matter  of  speaking — ^  that  confusion  of  history  and 
divinity,  and  civil  law  and  canon  law — that  rollicking  mixture  of 
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poHtics  and  theology,  and  antiqtiity,  with  which  he  has  over- 
whehned  the  debate ;  for  the  havoc  and  carnage  he  has  made  of 
the  population  of  the  last  age,  and  the  fury  with  which  he  seemed 
determined  to  extenninate,  and  even  to  devour,  the  population  of 
this ;  and  which  urged  him,  after  tearing  and  gnawing  the  cha- 
racters of  the  Catholics,  to  spend  the  last  efforts  of  his  rage,  with 
the  most  unrelenting  ferocity,  in  actually  gnawing  the  names.* 
In  truth,  sir,  I  felt  some  surprise,  and  some  regret,  when  I  heard 
him  describe  the  sceptre  of  lath,  and  the  tiara  of  straw,  and 
mimic  his  bedlamite  Emperor  and  Pope  with  such  refined  and 
happy  gesticulation,  that  he  could  be  prevailed  on  to  quit  so  con- 
genial a  company."  Alluding  to  the  declaration  that  the  Catho- 
lics must  not  have  Emancipation,  because  they  demanded  it  with 
insolence,  Mr.  Curran  said,  ^^  Suppose  that  assertion,  false  as  it  is 
in  fact,  to  be  true,  is  it  any  argument  with  a  public  assembly  that 
any  incivility  of  demand  can  cover  the  injustice  of  refusal! 
How  low  must  that  assembly  be  fallen,  which  can  suggest  as  an 
apology  for  the  refusal  of  an  incontestible  right,  the  answer  which 
a  bankrupt  buck  might  give  to  the  demand  of  his  tailor — ^he  will 
not  pay  the  bill,  because  '  the  rascal  had  dared  to  threaten  his 
honour.* "  The  motion  in  &vour  of  Catholic  Emancipation  was 
lost  by  148  to  19. 

On  January  6,  1797,  Mr.  Curran  strongly  joined  in  the  animad- 
versions of  the  Opposition  on  the  inactivity  of  the  British  navy, 
when  invasion  was  anticipated,  whereby  Hoche's  expedition  was 
within  an  ace  of  success.  When  the  French  fleet  were  in  Bantry 
Bay,  not  a  British  line-of-battle  ship  was  on  the  whole  course  of 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  A  few  weeks  later  (February  24th 
1797),  Curran  supported  an  address  for  the  increase  of  the  domestic 
army  of  Ireland,  especially  the  yeomanry  corps.    The  Ministerial 

•  Dr.  I>ai(«UB,  who  oMd  ez«MilT«  gestlealatton,  ud  toaetlinM  lashed  hlmMir  Into 
tMh  ft  r*c*  M  to  feam  at  tho  month,  had  raoh  a  poeollar  waj  of  barklof  oattho  namo  of 
Mr.  EM»ffa,  ono  of  tho  CathoUo  teadort,  that  Mr.  Corran  laid  It  was  a  wrt  of  pronunoto- 
toty  doHamation  ^M. 
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partj  resiBted  the  proposition,  which  was  based  on  the  increasing 
power  of  France,  the  inability  or  inactivity  of  England  for  the 
defence  of  Ireland,  and  the  danger  of  Ireland  herself.  Mr.  Curran 
mentioned,  as  a  fact,  that  when  the  French  fleet  arrived  in 
Bantrj,  there  were  not,  in  that  quarter  of  the  country,  including 
Cork  (the  second  city  of  Ireland),  one  thousand  men  to  meet  the 
enemy  I 

In  February,  ll9ly  Mr.  Curran  also  spoke  on  Ponsonby's 
motion  of  censure  on  the  Irish  Ministry,  and  on  Vandeleur's 
motion  for  an  Absentee  Tax.  In  March  of  the  same  year,  he 
went  rather  freely,  and  very  forcibly,  into  the  motion  of  censure 
for  disarming  the  inhabitants  of  Ulster,  on  the  pretext  that 
"  daring  and  horrid  outrages "  had  been  perpetrated  in  that  pro- 
vince. This,  in  efiect,  was  declaring  the  inhabitants  generally  to 
be  guilty  of  high  treason.  The  Government  had  obtained  a  great 
majority  in  the  Commons,  and  the  motion  was  defeated.  In 
truth,  by  this  time,  they  had  so  distributed  places,  pensions,  peer- 
ages, and  promises,  that  they  could  carry  or  defeat  any  and  every 
motion  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.] 

His  last  parliamentary  effort  was  in  the  debate  on  Mr.  William 
Brabazon  Ponsonby's  plan  of  parliamentary  reform,*  which  inclu- 
ded Catholic  Emancipation,  and  was  brought  forward  by  the 
Opposition  as  a  final  experiment  to  save  Ireland  from  the  horrors 
of  the  impending  rebellion.  By  the  late  report  of  the  secret 
committee,  it  had  appeared  that  extensive  associations  for  trea- 
sonable objects  existed  throughout  the  country :  the  Administra- 
tion considered  that  force  alone  should  be  resorted  to— the  Oppo- 
sition were  as  decided  that  conciliation,  and  conciliation  alone, 
would  restore  tranquiUity.  The  ostensible  objects  of  the  con- 
i^iracy  were  reform  and  Catholic  Emancipation :  the  Administra- 
tration  admitted  that  these  were  merely  pretexts,  and  that  revolu- 
tion was  the  real  though  covert  design ;  but  they  argued  "  that 
the  House  ought  to  make  a  stand,  and  say  that  rebellion  must  be 

*lfojl5«h,lT»r.-0. 
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put  daym,  before  the  grievances  that  were  made  its  pretext  should 
be  even  discussed.''  To  this  it  was  answered  by  Mr.  Curran,  ^  if 
Reform  be  only  a  pretence,  and  separation  be  the  real  objects  of 
the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy,  confound  the  leaders  by  destroying 
the  pretext,  and  take  the  followers  to  yourselves.  You  say  they  are 
one  hundred  thousand ;  I  firmly  believe  they  are  three  times  the  num- 
ber ;  so  much  the  better  for  you.  K  these  seducers  can  attach  so 
many  followers  to  rebellion,  by  the  hope  of  reform  through  blood, 
how  much  more  readily  will  you  engage  them,  not  by  the  promise, 
but  the  possession,  and  without  blood."  "•  Reform  (he  continued) 
is  a  necessary  change  of  mildness  for  coercion :  the  latter  has 
been  tried,  and  what  is  its  success  i  The  Convention  Bill  was 
passed  to  punish  the  meetings  at  Dungannon  and  those  of  the 
Catholics:  the ' Government  considered  the  Catholic  concessions 
as  defeats  that  called  for  vengeance — and  cruelly  have  they 
avenged  them ;  but  did  that  act,  or  those  which  followed,  put 
down  those  meetings  ?  the  contrary  was  tlie  fact ;  it  most  foolishly 
concealed  them.  When  popular  discontents  are  abroad,  a  wise 
Government  should  put  them  in  an  hive  of  glass ;  you  hid  them. 
The  associations  at  first  were  small — the  earth  seemed  to  drink  it 
as  a  rivulet ;  but  it  only  disappeared  for  a  season :  a  thousand 
streams,  through  the  secret  windings  of  the  earth,  found  their 
way  to  one  source,  and  swelled  its  waters ;  until  at  last,  too  mighty 
to  be  contained,  it  burst  out  a  great  river,  fertilizing  by  its  exun- 
dations,  or  terrifying  by  its  cataracts.  This  was  the  efiect  of  your 
penal  code — ^it  swelled  sedition  into  rebellion.  What  else  could 
be  hoped  firom  a  system  of  terrorism  ?  Fear  is  the  most  transient 
of  all  the  passions — it  is  the  warning  that  nature  gives  for  self- 
]»«servation ;  but  when  safety  is  unattainable,  the  warning  must 
be  useless,  and  nature  does  not  therefore  give  it  The  Adminis- 
tration mistook  the  quality  of  penal  laws :  they  were  sent  out  to 
abdish  conventicles ;  but  they  did  not  pass  the  threshold,  they  stood 
•entineb  at  the  gates.  You  thought  that  penal  laws,  like  great 
dogs,  would  wag  their  tails  to  tiieir  masters,  and  bark  only  at 
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their  enemies :  jou  were  mistakrai ;  they  turn  and  devour  those  th^ 
were  meant  to  protect,  and  were  harmless  where  they  were  intended 
to  destroy.  Gentlemen,  I  see,  laugh — I  see  they  affect  to  be  still 
Tery  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  fear :  this  cannot  last ;  neither, 
while  it  does,  can  it  be  concealed :  the  feeble  glimmering  of  a 
forced  smile  is  a  light  that  makes  the  cheek  look  paler.  Trust  me, 
the  times  are  too  humanized  for  such  systems  of  government^ — 
humanity  will  not  execute  them ;  but  humanity  will  abhor  them, 
and  those  who  wished  to  rule  by  such  means.  We  hoped  much, 
and,  I  doubt  not,  meant  well  by  those  laws ;  but  they  have  miser- 
ably {idled  us :  it  is  time  to  try  milder  methods.  You  have  tried 
to  force  the  people :  but  the  rage  of  your  penal  laws  was  a  storm 
that  only  drove  them  in  groups  to  shelter.  Before  it  is  too  late, 
therefore,  try  the  better  force  of  reason,  and  conciliate  them  by 
justice  and  humanity.  Neither  let  us  talk  of  innovation — ^the 
progress  of  nature  is  no  innovation — ^the  increase  of  people,  the 
growth  of  the  mind,  is  no  innovation,  unless  the  growth  of  our  mind 
lag  behind.  If  we  think  otherwise,  and  consider  it  an  innovation 
to  depart  from  the  folly  of  our  infancy,  we  should  come  here  in 
our  swaddling  clothes ;  we  should  not  innovate  upon  the  dress 
more  than  the  understanding  of  the  cradle. 

'^  As  to  the  system  of  peace  now  proposed,  you  must  take  it  on 
its  principles;  they  are  simply  two— the  abolition  of  religious 
disabilities,  and  the  representation  of  the  people.  I  am  confident 
tlie  effects  would  be  every  thing  to  be  wished ;  the  present  alarm- 
ing discontent  will  vanish,  the  good  will  be  separated  from  the 
ill-intentioned ;  the  friends  of  mixed  government  in  Ireland  are 
many— every  sensible  man  must  see  that  it  gives  all  the  enjoy- 
ment of  rational  liberty,  if  the  people  have  their  due  place  in  the 
state.  This  system  would  make  us  invincible  against  a  foreign 
or  domestic  enemy;  it  would  make  the  empire  strong  at  this 
important  crisis;  it  would  restore  to  us  liber^,  industry,  and 
peace,  which  I  am  satisfied  can  never  by  any  other  means  be 
restored." 
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The  coniiBels  of  peace  and  conciliation  wbich  Mr.  Curran  and 
hiB  friends  now  proposed  to  the  Parliament  were  the  last  which 
they  had  to  offer ;  and  finding  that  they  were  to  be  rejected,  they 
resolved  to  take  no  farther  part  in  deliberations  where  their  inter- 
ference was  so  unaTailing.  "  I  agree  (said  Mr.  Curran,  in  conclu- 
sion) that  unanimity  at  this  time  is  indispensable ;  the  house  seems 
pretty  unanimous  for  force ;  I  am  sorry  for  it,  for  I  bode  the  worst 
from  it :  I  shall  retire  frx>m  a  scene  where  I  can  do  no  good,  and 
where  I  certainly  should  disturb  that  imanimity ;  I  cannot,  how- 
erer,  go  without  a  parting  entreaty,  that  men  would  reflect  upon 
the  awful  responsibility  in  which  they  stand  to  their  country  and 
their  conscience,  before  they  set  an  example  to  the  people  of  aban- 
doning the  constitution  and  the  law,  and  resorting  to  the  terrible 
expedient  of  force." 

Mr.  Grattan,  who  followed  Mr.  Curran,  concluded  his  speech  by 
announcing  the  same  intention : — "  Your  system  is  perilous  indeed. 
I  speak  without  asperity ;  I  speak  without  resentment ;  I  speak, 
periiaps,  my  delusion,  but  it  is  my  heartfelt  conviction ;  I  speak 
my  apprehension  for  the  immediate  state  of  our  liberty,  and  for 
the  ultimate  state  of  the  empire ;  I  see,  or  imagine  I  see,  in  this 
•jstem,  eveiy  thing  which  is  dangerous  to  both;  I  hope  I  am 
mistaken — at  least,  I  hope  I  exaggerate ;  possibly  I  may :  if  so,  I 
shall  acknowledge  my  error  with  more  satisfaction  than  is  usual 
in  the  acknowledgment  of  error.  I  cannot,  however,  banish  from 
my  memory  the  lesson  of  the  American  war,  and  yet  at  that  time 
the  Englidi  Government  was  at  the  head  of  Europe,  and  was 
possessed  of  resources  comparatively  unbroken.  If  that  lesson 
has  no  effect  on  ministers,  surely  I  can  suggest  nothing  that  will. 
We  have  offere<l  you  our  measure — ^you  will  reject  it :  we  depre- 
cate yours — you  will  persevere ;  having  no  hopes  left  to  persuade 
or  to  dissuade,  and  having  discharged  our  duty,  we  shall  trouble 
joa  no  more,  and  after  thit  day  $haU  not  attend  the  Hauee  of 

(Th«  Oppoiition  ceased  to  attend,  and  after  a  few  more  dttingt 
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Parliament  was  adjourned  on  July  3,  1797.  In  England,  about 
the  same  time,  Charles  James  Fox,  leader  of  "  His  Majesty's  Oppo- 
sition,'' finding  his  party  inyariably  in  a  minority,  declared  his 
intention  to  forbear  prosecuting  an  useless  attendance  in  Parlia- 
ment In  1800,  however,  Fox  resumed  his  seat,  and  used  his 
most  strenuous  opposition  as  a  friend  of  Ireland,  to  the  Union. 
In  1799,  Mr.  Grattan  returned  to  the  Irish  Parliament  for  a  short 
time,  to  oppose  the  Union.  Mr.  Curran's  senatorial  life  closed 
with  his  secession  in  1797.] 

A  few  weeks  after  the  secession  of  the  Opposition,  Mr.  Grattan 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  citizens  of  Dublin  upon  the  part  of  him- 
self and  the  other  members  of  the  minority,  to  explain  their  mo- 
tives in  taking  that  step.  This  letter,  besides  being  a  splendid 
monument  of  the  writer's  genius,  is  an  important  historical  docu- 
ment, and  when  confronted  with  the  reports  of  secret  conmiittees 
and  similar  official  statements,  will  show  what  an  imperfect  idea 
they  convey  of  the  real  condition  of  the  times. 

TRIAL   OF   MR.   PETBR  FINNERTT. 

Mr.  Curran's  next  great  professional  exertion  was  in  the  defence 
of  Mr.  Finnerty,  who  was  tried  in  December,  1797,  for  a  libel  on 
the  Government  and  person  of  the  Viceroy  (Lord  Camden).  The 
subject  of  the  libel  was  the  trial  and  execution  of  a  person  named 
William  Orr,  which  had  taken  place  a  littie  before.  Orr,  who  had 
been  committed  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  was  arraigned  on  an 
indictment  framed  under  the  Insurrection  Act,  for  administering 
unlawful  oaths,  and  convicted.  A  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment 
was  made,  in  the  argument  upon  which  Mr.  Curran,  who  was  his 
leading  counsel,  is  said  to  have  displayed  as  much  legal  alulity 
and  affecting  eloquence  as  upon  any  occasion  of  his  life.  This 
argument  is  so  imperfectiy  reported  as  to  be  unworthy  of  insertion. 
It  contains,  however,  one  striking  example  of  that  peculiar  idiom 
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in  which  he  discussed  the  most  technical  questions ;  in  contending 
that  the  act  under  which  his  client  was  tried  had  expired,  he 
observes :  "  The  niind  of  the  judge  is  the  repository  of  the  law  that 
does  exisly  not  of  the  law  that  did  exist ;  nor  does  the  mercy  and 
justice  of  our  Uw  recognize  so  disgraceful  an  office  as  that  of  a 
judge  becoming  a  sort  of  administrator  to  a  dead  statute^  and  col- 
lectin^  the  debts  of  blood  thai  were  due  to  it  in  its  lifetime.^ 

Another  of  his  arguments  for  arresting  the  judgment  was, ''  that 
the  state  had  no  right  to  wage  a  piratical  war  against  the  subject 
under  &lse  colours:^ — ^that  Orr's  offence  (supposing  the  informer 
who  gave  evidence  against  him  to  have  sworn  truly)  amounted  to 
high  treason,  and  that  he  should  therefore  have  been  indicted 
under  the  constitutional  statute  relating  to  that  crime,  from  which 
the  accused  derive  so  many  privileges  of  defence.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  inform  some  readers,  that  when  acts  of  high  treason 
jure  made  merely /«^y  by  a  particular  statute,  the  persons  under 
trial  lose,  among  other  advantages,  the  benefit  of  their  counsePs 
address  to  the  jury,  to  which,  had  they  been  indicted  for  high 
treason,  they  would  have  been  entitled.*  Upon  such  occasions, 
when  Mr.  Ourran,  in  addressing  the  Court  upon  questions  of  law, 
happened  to  let  Ml  any  observations  upon  the  general  merits  of 
the  case,  he  had  to  sustain  the  reproach  of  ^  attempting  to  insinu- 
ais  a  speech  to  the  jury.^ 

But  all  his  efibrts  were  unavailing ;  his  legal  objections  were 
overruled  by  the  Bench ;  and  in  answer  to  what  he  had  addressed 
to  the  feelings  of  the  Court,  the  presiding  judge.  Lord  Yelverton, 
from  whose  mind  classical  associations  were  never  absent,  adverted 
to  a  passage  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  where, 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  it  was  attempted  by  the  Patri- 
cians to  restore  royalty ;  and  the  argument  made  use  of  was,  **  that 
a  government  by  laws  was  stem  and  cruel,  inasmuch  as  laws  had 
neither  hearts  to  feel,  nor  ears  to  hear ;  whereas  government  by 
kings  wiB  merdful,  inasmuch  as  the  sourcee  of  humanity  and 
•  tht  tow  tad  praetiet  bAve  bMD  Attend  iliiot  Uik  WM  wrttUDd—ac 
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tenderness  were  open  to  entreaty.*'*  "  For  my  part,"  added  his 
Lordship,  "I  am  acting  nnder  a  government  by  laws,  and  am 
bound  to  speak  the  voice  of  the  law,  which  has  neither  feeling  nor 
passions.** 

But  this  excellent  and  feeling  judge  soon  showed  how  little  of 
legal  insensibility  belonged  to  his  own  nature.  When  he  came  to 
pronounce  sentence  of  death  upon  the  prisoner,  he  was  so  affected 
as  to  be  scarcely  audible,  and  the  &tal  words  were  no  sooner  con- 
cluded than  he  burst  into  tears,  and,  sinking  his  head  between  his 
hands,  continued  for  many  minutes  in  that  attitude  of  honourable 
emotion. 

The  prisoner  was  recommended  to  the  jury  for  mercy,  but,  after 
receiving  no  less  than  three  respites,  was  finally  executed.f  He 
died  protesting  his  innocence ;  and  though  such  a  declaration  be 
very  doubtful  evidence  of  the  fact  (for  who,  about  to  suffer  for  a 
political  crime,  would  not  prefer  to  be  remembered  as  a  martyr  ?), 
still  there  were,  in  the  case  of  Orr,  some  corroborating  circum- 
stances which  render  it  a  matter  of  surprise  and  regret  that  they 
should  have  been  disregarded.  His  previous  life  and  character 
had  been  irreproachable :  subsequent  to  his  trial,  it  appeared  that 
the  informer,  upon  whose  evidence  he  had  been  convicted,  had, 
according  to  his  own  confession,  peijured  himself  on  a  former 

•  Scfem  homlnem  eiM,  a  quo  ImpetrM  obi  Jot,  nbl  Iqjoria  opof  tit  ewe  gnXim  loenm, 
•Me  beneflcio,  et  irascl  et  Ignotcere  pone — inter  amieum  atque  lalmicom  ditcrimen 
noMe.  Legal  rem  fordam,  Inezorabnem  esse,  salobriorem  melloremqne  inopl,  quam 
potenti— nihil  laxamenti  nee  Tenia  habere,  si  modom  ezcesseris.— 7V<.  2A9.  I4i,  2.— Lord 
Telrerton  was  considered  as  one  of  the  most  accomplished  classical  scholars  of  his  Ume. 
An  unfinished  translation  of  JArj  (his  favourite  historian)  remains  among  his  papers.— 0. 

[A  lawyer  pleading  before  Lord  ATOomore,  baring  to  oppoee  some  principle  urge4 
against  him  on  the  authorltj  of  Judge  filackstone,  treated  the  works  of  that  great  com- 
mentator In  terms  of  disrespect;  at  which  Lord  ATonmore  was  so  provoked  that  he 
iMtantly  burst  fbrth  into  the  following  beantital  oompliBent  to  that  eminent  writer :  **  fU 
first  gave  to  the  law  the  air  of  seience ;  he  found  it  a  skeleton,  and  dothed  It  with  flesh, 
colour,  and  complexion ;  he  embraced  the  cold  statue,  and  hj  his  touch  It  grew  into  llfis, 
sense,  and  beautj.  His  great  works  survire  the  Tagarles  which  pa«  through  the  crude 
minds  of  oaoh  giddy  inaovator,  and  whloh  erery  paek«t  ImporU  in  the  form  of  a  hhM 
paper  report.**— M.] 

t  Co  0«tobar  14,  lT9r.-«. 
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oocaaion,  and  had  been,  in  other  particulars,  a  person  of  in&moua 
conduct  and  reputation ;  but  above  all,  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  verdict  was  found  against  Orr  pointed  him  out,  if  not 
as  an  object  constitutionally  entitled  to  mercy,  at  least  as  one  to 
whom  it  would  have  been  an  act  of  salutary  mildness  to  have 
extended  it  The  jury  had  continued  from  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening  till  six  on  the  following  morning  considering  their  ver- 
dict ;  in  the  interval,  spirituous  liquor  had  been  introduced  into 
the  jury-room,  and  intimidation  used  to  such  as  hesitated  to  con- 
cur with  the  majority.  To  these  latter  &cts  two  of  the  jury  made 
a  solenm  affidavit  in  open-  court,  before  the  judge  who  tried  the 
cause. 

Upon  these  proceedings,  a  very  severe  letter  of  remonstrance  to 
the  Viceroy  appeared  in  the  **  Press"  newspaper,  of  which  Mr. 
ilnnerty  was  the  publisher ;  and  the  letter  being  deemed  a  libel, 
the  publisher  was  brought  to  immediate  trial 

Mr.  Currants  address  to  the  jury  in  this  case  must  be  con- 
adered,  if  not  the  finest,  at  least  the  most  surprising  q>ecimen  of 
his  oratorical  powers.  He  had  had  no  time  for  preparation ;  it 
was  not  till  a  few  minutes  before  the  cause  commenced  that  his 
brief  was  handed  to  him.  During  the  progress  of  the  trial  he 
had  occasion  to  speak  at  unusual  length  to  questions  of  law  that 
arose  upon  the  evidence ;  so  that  his  speech  to  the  jury  could 
necessarily  be  no  other  than  a  sudden  extemporaneous  exertion : 
and  it  was,  perhaps,  a  secret  and  not  unjustifiable  feeling  of  pride 
at  having  so  acquitted  himself  upon  such  an  emergency  that 
inclined  his  own  mind  to  prefer  this  to  any  of  his  other  efibrts. 

The  following  is  his  description  of  the  scenes  which  attended 
and  fdlowed  the  trial  of  William  Orr : 

^  Let  me  beg  of  you  for  a  moment  to  suppose  that  any  one  of 
yon  had  been  the  writer  of  this  strong  and  severe  animadversion 
iq>on  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  that  you  had  been  the  witness  of 
that  lamentable  and  never-to-be-forgotten  catastrophe;  let  me 
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suppoee  that  you  had  known  the  charge  upon  which  Mr.  Orr  was 
apprehended — the  charge  of  objuring  that  bigotry  which  had  torn 
and  disgraced  his  country,  of  pledging  himself  to  restore  the  peo- 
ple to  their  place  in  the  Constitution,  and  of  binding  himself 
never  to  be  the  betrayer  of  his  fellow-laborers  in  that  enterprise ; 
that  you  had  seen  him  upon  that  charge  torn  fix)m  his  industry 
and  confined  in  a  gaol ;  that,  through  the  slow  and  lingering  pro- 
gress of  twelve  tedious  months,  you  had  seen  him  confined  in  a 
dungeon,  shut  out  from  the  common  use  of  air  and  of  his  own 
limbs ;  that,  day  after  day,  you  had  marked  the  unhappy  captive, 
cheered  by  no  sound  but  the  cries  of  his  family  or  the  clanking 
of  his  chains ;  that  you  had  seen  him  at  last  brought  to  his  trial ; 
that  you  had  seen  the  vile  and  perjured  informer  deposing  against 
his  life ;  that  you  had  seen  the  drunken,  and  worn  out,  and  terri- 
fied jury  give  in  a  verdict  of  death ;  that  you  had  seen  the  same 
jury,  when  their  returning  sobriety  had  brought  back  their 
reason,  prostrate  themselves  before  the  humanity  of  the  Bench, 
and  pray  that  the  mercy  of  the  (3rown  might  save  their  characters 
from  the  reproach  of  an  involuntary  crime,  their  consciences  from 
the  torture  of  eternal  self-condemnation,  and  their  souls  from  the 
indelible  stain  of  innocent  blood.  Let  me  suppose  that  you  had 
seen  the  respite  given,  and  the  contrite  and  honest  reconmaenda- 
tion  transmitted  to  that  seat  where  mercy  was  presumed  to  dwell : 
that  new  and  before  unheard-of  crimes  are  discovered  against  the 
informer;  that  the  royal  mercy  seems  to  relent;  that  a  new 
respite  is  sent  to  the  prisoner ;  that  time  is  taken  to  see  *  whether 
mercy  could  be  extended  or  not ;'  that  after  that  period  of  linger- 
ing deliberation  had  passed,  a  third  respite  is  transmitted ;  that 
the  unhappy  captive  himself  feels  the  cheering  hope  of  being 
restored  to  a  family  that  he  had  adored,  to  a  character  that  he 
had  never  stained,  and  to  a  country  that  he  had  ever  loved ;  that 
you  had  seen  his  wife  and  his  children  upon  their  knees,  giving 
those  tears  to  gratitude  which  their  locked  and  firozen  hearts  had 
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Tefosed  to  anguish  and  despair,  and  imploring  the  blessings  of 
eternal  Proyidence  upon  his  head  who  had  graciously  spared  the 
fiither  and  restored  him  to  his  children : 

•Alas! 
Nor  wife,  nor  children,  no  more  shall  he  behold, 
Nor  friends,  nor  sacred  home  I' 

"  Often  did  the  weary  dove  return  to  the  window  of  his  little 
ark ;  but  the  olive  leaf  was  to  him  no  sign  that  the  waters  had 
subsided.  No  seraph  Mercy  unbars  his  dungeon,  and  leads  him 
forth  to  light  and  life ;  but  the  minister  of  Death  hurries  him  to 
the  scene  of  suflfering  and  of  shame :  where,  unmoved  by  the 
hostile  array  of  artillery  and  armed  men  collected  together  to 
secure  or  to  insult,  or  to  disturb  him,  he  dies  with  a  solemn 
declaration  of  his  innocence,  and  utters  his  last  breath  in  a  prayer 
for  the  liberty  of  his  country. 

"  Let  me  now  ask  you,  if  any  of  you  had  addressed  the  public 
ear  upon  so  foul  and  monstrous  a  subject,  in  what  language 
would  you  have  conveyed  the  feelings  of  horror  and  indignation  ? 
Would  you  have  stooped  to  the  meanness  of  qualified  complaint  ? 
Would  you  have  checked  your  feelings  to  search  for  courtly  and 
gaudy  language?  Would  you  have  been  mean  enough — but  I 
entreat  your  pardon :  I  have  already  told  you  I  do  not  think 
meanly  of  you.  Had  I  thought  so  meanly  of  you,  I  could  not 
Buffer  my  mind  to  conmiune  with  you  as  it  has  done:  had  I 
thought  you  that  base  and  servile  instrument,  attuned  by  hope 
and  fear  into  discord  and  falsehood,  from  whose  vulgar  string  no 
groan  of  suffering  could  vibrate,  no  voice  of  integrity  or  honour 
could  speak,  let  me  honestly  tell  you  I  should  have  scorned  to 
fling  my  hand  across  it ;  I  should  have  leil  it  to  a  fitter  minsti'el ; 
if  I  do  not,  therefore,  grossly  err  in  my  opinion  of  you,  you  could 
invent  no  language  upon  such  a  subject  as  this,  that  must  not  lag 
behind  the  rapidity  of  your  feelings,  and  that  must  not  disgrace 
thoee  feelings  if  it  attempted  to  describe  them." 
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The  difltracted  condition  of  Ireland  at  this  unfortunate  period, 
may  be  collected  from  tlie  following  description.  To  the  general 
reader  of  Mr.  Currants  speeches,  the  frequent  recurrence  of  so 
painful  a  theme  must  diminish  their  attractions ;  but  it  was  too 
intimately  connected  with  his  subjects  to  be  omitted ;  and  as  has 
been  previously  remarked,  the  scenes  which  he  daily  witnessed 
had  so  sensible  an  influence  upon  the  style  of  his  addresses  to 
juries,  that  some  advertence  to  them  here  becomes  indispensable. 

"The  learned  counsel  has  asserted  that  the  paper  which  he 
prosecutes  is  only  part  of  a  system  formed  to  misrepresent  the 
state  of  Ireland  and  the  conduct  of  its  govemment  Do  you  not 
therefore  discover  that  his  object  is  to  procure  a  verdict  to  sanc- 
tion the  parliaments  of  both  countries  in  refusing  an  inquiry  into 
your  grievances  ?  Let  me  ask  you  then,  are  you  prepared  to  say, 
upon  your  oath,  that  those  measures  of  coercion  which  are  daily 
practised,  are  absolutely  necessary,  and  ought  to  be  continued! 
It  is  not  upon  Finnerty  you  are  sitting  in  judgment ;  but  you  are 
sitting  in  judgment  upon  the  lives  and  liberties  of  the  inhabitants 
of  more  than  half  of  Ireland.  You  are  to  say  that  it  is  a  foul  pro- 
ceeding to  condemn  the  Government  of  Ireland ;  that  is  a  foul 
act,  founded  in  foul  motives,  and  originating  in  falsehood  and 
sedition ;  that  it  is  an  attack  upon  a  government  under  which  the 
people  are  prosperous  and  happy ;  that  justice  is  administered  with 
mercy ;  that  the  statements  made  in  Great  Britain  are  false — are 
the  effusions  of  party  or  of  discontent ;  that  all  is  mildness  and 
tranquillity ;  that  there  are  no  burnings — no  transportations ;  that 
you  never  travel  by  the  light  of  conflagrations ;  that  the  jails  are 
not  crowded  month  after  month,  from  which  prisoners  are  taken 
out,  not  for  trial,  but  for  embarkation  I  These  are  the  questions 
upon  which,  I  say,  you  must  virtually  decide.  It  is  vain  that  the 
counsel  for  the  Crown  may  tell  you  that  I  am  misrepresenting  the 
case;  that  I  am  endeavouring  to  raise  £Edse  fears,  and  to  take 
advantage  of  your  passions ;  that  the  question  is,  whether  this 
paper  be  a  libel  or  not,  and  that  the  circumstances  of  the  country 
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hare  nothing  to  do  with  it  Such  assertions  must  be  in  vain ; 
the  statement  of  the  counsel  for  the  Crown  has  forced  the  intro- 
duction of  those  important  topics;  and  I  appeal  to  your  own 
hearts  whether  the  country  is  misrepresented,  and  whether  the 
Government  is  misrepresented.  I  tell  you  therefore,  gentlemen 
of  the  juiy,  it  is  not  with  respect  to  Mr.  Orr  or  Mr.  Finnerty  that 
your  verdict  is  now  sought ;  you  are  called  upon,  on  your  oaths, 
to  say  that  the  Government  is  wise  and  merciful ;  the  people 
prosperous  and  happy ;  that  military  law  oug^t  to  be  continued ; 
that  the  Constitution  could  not  with  safety  be  restored  to  Ireland ; 
and  that  the  statements  of  a  contrary  import  by  your  advocates 
in  either  oountry  are  libellous  and  fidse.  I  tell  you,  these  are  the 
questions ;  and  I  ask  you,  if  you  can  have  the  front  to  give  the 
expected  answer  in  the  &ce  of  a  community  who  know  the  coun- 
try as  well  as  you  do.  Let  me  ask  you  how  you  could  reconcile 
with  such  a  verdict,  the  gaols,  the  tenders,  the  gibbets,  the  confla- 
grations, the  murders,  the  proclamations,  that  we  hear  of  every 
day  in  the  streets,  and  see  every  day  in  the  country  ?  What  are 
the  processions  of  the  learned  counsel  himself^  circuit  after  circuit! 
Merdfni  God !  what  is  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  where  shall  you 
find  the  wretched  inhabitant  of  this  land  ?  You  may  find  him 
perhaps  in  gaol,  the  only  place  of  security,  I  had  almost  said  of 
ordinaiy  habitation  I  If  you  do  not  find  him  there,  you  may  see 
him  flying  with  his  family  from  the  flames  of  his  own  dwelling — 
lighted  to  his  dungeon  by  the  conflagration  of  his  hovel ;  or  you 
may  find  his  bones  bleaching  on  the  green  fields  of  his  country; 
or  jou  may  find  him  tossing  on  the  surfiace  of  the  ocean,  and  ming- 
ling his  groans  with  those  tempests,  less  savage  than  his  prosecutors, 
that  drift  him  to  a  retumless  distance  from  his  family  and  hia 
home,  without  charge,  or  trial  or  sentence.  Is  this  a  foul  misre- 
presentation !  Or  can  you,  with  these  facts  ringing  in  your  ears, 
and  staring  in  your  &ce,  say,  upon  your  oaths,  they  do  not  exist  f 
Ton  are  called  upon,  in  defiance  of  shame,  of  truth,  of  honour, 
to  deny  the  sufierings  under  which  you  groan,  and  to  flatter  the 
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prosecution  that  tramples  you  under  foot  Gentlemen,  I  am  not 
accustomed  to  speak  of  circumstances  of  this  kind,  and  though 
£umliarized  as  I  have  been  to  them,  when  I  come  to  speak*  of 
them,  my  power  fails  me,  my  voice  dies  within  me ;  I  am  not 
able  to  call  upon  you :  it  is  now  I  ought  to  have  strength ;  it  is 
now  I  ought  to  have  energy  and  voice,  but  I  have  none ;  I  am 
like  the  unfortunate  state  of  the  country,  perhaps  like  you.  This 
is  the  time  in  which  I  ought  to  speak,  if  I  can,  or  be  dumb  forever ; 
in  which,  if  you  do  not  speak  as  y<M  ought — you  ought  to  be 
dumb  forever." 

When  Mr.  Curran  came  to  comment  upon  that  part  of  the  pub- 
lication under  trial,  which  stated  that  informers  were  brought  for- 
ward by  the  hopes  of  remuneration — **  Is  that,"  said  he,  "  a  foul 
assertion  ?  or  will  you,  upon  your  oaths,  say  to  the  sbter  country, 
that  diere  are  no  such  abominable  instruments  of  destruction  as 
informers  used  in  the  state  prosecutions  in  Ireland  ?  Let  me 
honestiy  ask  you,  what  do  you  feel  when  in  my  hearing — when, 
in  the  face  of  this  audience,  you  are  called  upon  to  give  a  verdict 
that  every  man  of  us,  and  every  man  of  you,  know,  by  the  testimony 
of  your  own  eyes,  to  be  utterly  and  absolutely  false  ?  I  speak  not 
now  of  the  public  proclamations  for  informers  with  a  promise  of 
secrecy  and  extravagant  reward.  I  speak  not  of  those  unfortunate 
wretches,  who  have  been  so  often  transferred  from  the  table  to  the 
dock,  and  from  the  dock  to  the  pillory — I  speak  of  what  your 
own  eyes  have  seen,  day  after  day,  during  the  course  of  this  com- 
mission, while  you  attended  this  court — the  number  of  horrid 
miscreants  who  acknowledged,  upon  their  oaths,  that  they  had 
come  from  the  seat  of  government — from  the  very  chambers  of 
ih^  CasUe  (where  they  had  been  worked  upon,  by  the  fear  of 
death  and  the  hopes  of  compensation,  to  give  evidence  against 
their  fellows)  that  the  mild,  the  wholesome,  and  merciful  councils 
of  this  Government  are  holden  over  those  catacombs  of  living 
death,  where  the  wretch,  that  is  hurried  a  man^  lies  till  his  heart 
has  time  to  fester  and  dissolve,  and  is  then  dug  up  a  wxtMM.    Is 
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this  a  picture  created  by  an  hag-ridden  fancy,  or  is  it  fact  ?  Have 
you  not  seen  him,  after  his  resurrection  from  that  tomb,  make  his 
appearance  upon  your  table,  the  living  image  of  life  and  death, 
and  the  supreme  arbiter  of  both  ?  Have  you  not  marked,  wLen 
he  entered,  how  the  stormy  wave  of  the  multitude  retired  at  his 
i^proach  ?  Have  you  not  seen  how  the  human  heart  bowed  to 
the  awful  supremacy  of  his  power,  in  the  undissembled  homage 
of  deferential  horror?  How  his  glance,  like  the  lightning  of 
Heaven,  seemed  to  rive  the  body  of  the  accused,  and  mark  it  for 
the  grave,  while  his  voice  warned  the  devoted  wretch  of  woe  and 
death — a  death  which  no  innocence  can  escape,  no  art  elude,  no 
force  resist^  no  antidote  prevent  ?  There  was  an  antidote — a  juror's 
oath !  But  even  that  adamantine  chain,  which  bound  the  inte 
grity  of  man  to  the  throne  of  eternal  justice,  is  solved  and  molten 
in  the  breath  which  issues  from  the  mouth  of  the  informer.  Con- 
science swings  from  her  moorings ;  the  appalled  and  affrighted 
juror  speaks  what  his  soul  abhors,  and  consults  his  own  safety  in 
the  surrender  of  the  victim — 

et  qu8D  sibi  quisqae  timebat . 
Unius  in  miseri  ezitiom  couversa  talcre. 

Informers  are  worshipped  in  the  temple  of  justice,  even  as  the 
devil  has  been  worshipped  by  Pagans  and  savages — even  so  in 
this  wicked  country,  is  the  informer  an  object  of  judicial  idolatiy 
—even  so  is  he  soothed  by  the  music  of  human  groans — even  so 
is  he  placated  and  incensed  by  the  fumes  and  by  the  blood  of 
human  sacrifices." 

It  is  some  relief  to  turn  froxa  these  descriptions  (the  truth  of 
which  any  who  may  doubt  it,  will  find  authenticated  by  the  his- 
torian), to  the  attestation  which  the  advocate  bore  (and  which  he 
was  always  ready  to  bear)  to  the  honourable  and  dignified  demea- 
nour of  a  presiding  judge.*     "You  are  upon  a  great  forward 

•Tb«HoD.WimftiBl>eirn«s.— O.   [Downetjrai  a  doll  and  proty  mw»  of  freU  balk,  with 
•a  bnneoM  IkM  ttrmlnatinf  In  a  great  dooMa  chin,  like  aglcutlo  dewlap,— Oorran  sakl, 
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ground,  with  tlie  people  at  your  back,  and  the  Government  in 
your  front  You  have  neither  the  disadyantages  nor  the  excuses 
of  juries  a  century  ago.  No,  thank  God !  never  was  there  a 
stronger  characteristic  distinction  between  those  times,  upon  which 
no  man  can  reflect  without  horror,  and  the  present  You  have 
seen  this  trial  conducted  with  mildness  and  patience  by  the  court 
We  have  now  no  Jefferies,  with  scurvy  and  vulgar  conceits,  to 
browbeat  the  prisoner  and  perplex  his  counsel.  Such  has  been 
the  improvement  of  manners,  and  so  calm  the  confidence  of 
integrity,  that  during  the  defence  of  accused  persons,  the  judges 
sit  quietly,  and  show  themselves  worthy  of  their  situation,  by 
bearing,  with  a  mild  and  merciful  patience,  the  little  extravagan- 
cies of  the  bar,  as  you  should  bear  with  the  little  extravagancies 
of  the  press.  Let  me  then  turn  your  eyes  to  that  pattern  of 
mildness  in  the  bench.  The  press  is  your  advocate ;  bear  with 
its  excess,  bear  with  everything  but  its  bad  intention.  If  it  comes 
as  a  villanous  slanderer,  treat  it  as  such ;  but  if  it  endeavour  to 
to  raise  the  honour  and  glory  of  your  country,  remember  that 
you  reduce  its  power  to  a  nonentity,  if  you  stop  its  animadver- 
sions upon  public  measures.  You  should  not  check  the  efforts  of 
genius,  nor  damp  the  ardour  of  patriotism.  In  vain  will  you 
desire  the  bird  to  soar,  if  you  meanly  or  madly  steal  from  it  its 
plumage.  Beware  lest,  under  the  pretence  of  bearing  down  the 
licentiousness  of  the  press,  you  extinguish  it  altogether.  Beware 
how  you  rival  the  venal  ferocity  of  those  miscreants,  who  rob  a 
printer  of  the  means  of  bread,  and  claim  from  deluded  royalty 
the  reward  of  integrity  and  allegiance."* 


**  The  most  appropriate  reply  I  erer  made  In  mj  life  was  to  Bashe.  It  it  rather  long  and 
■omevhat  laboured,  but  If  you  will  bear  with  me,  I  will  repeat  it  all  In  less  than  half  an 
hour,  by  a  stop  watch.  *  My  Lord  chief  justice  Downes,'  says  Bushe  to  me  one  day,  with 
that  large  plausible  eye,  glittering  in  that  kind  of  light  which  reveals  to  a  shrewd  obser- 
Ter  that  he  Is  quite  sure  A«  h<u  youy  *  my  Lord  chief  Justice  Downes  is  beyond  all  compa- 
rison, the  wittiest  companion  I  bare  erer  known  or  heard  of.*  I  looked  into  B.*8  eye,  and 
sftld  hum  I  n  rtqvir^  aU  M»  mm  oU  to  koep  rnnooth  ih4  •w^fixcs  <ff  Ihai  faooJ*—U, 
*  The  Jury  fooad  a  rerdict  against  the  traverser.     The  above  extraota  are  taken  tnm 
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TRIAL    OF   PATRICK   FINNKY. 

Mr.  Curran's  defence  of  Patrick  Finney  (who  was  brought  to 
trial  on  January  16th,  1708,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason),  if  not 
the  most  eloquent,  was  at  least  the  most  successful  of  his  efforts 
at  the  bar.  This  may  be  also  considered  as  the  most  important 
cause  that  he  ever  conducted,  as  fer  as  the  number  of  his  clients 
could  render  it  so ;  for  in  addition  to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  he 
was  virtually  defending  fifteen  others,  against  whom  there  existed 
the  same  charge,  and  the  same  proof,  and  whose  fates  would  have 
immediately  followed  had  the  evidence  against  Finney  prevailed. 
The  principal  witness  for  the  Crown  in  this  case  was  an  informer, 
named  James  O^Brien,  a  person  whom  his  testimony  upon  this 
trial,  and  his  subsequent  crimes,  have  rendered  notorious  in  Ire- 
land. The  infamy  of  this  man^s  previous  life  and  morals,  and 
improbability  and  inconsistencies  of  his  story,  were  so  satisfac- 
torily proved  to  the  jury,  that,  making  an  effort  of  firmness  and 
humanity  very  unusual  in  those  days,  they  acquitted  Finney;  and, 
at  the  next  sitting  of  the  court,  the  fifteen  other  prisoners  were  in 
consequence  discharged  from  their  indictments.  [On  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  filing  recognizances  for  good  behaviour.] 

In  speaking  of  Finney's  acquittal,  it  would  be  an  act  of  injustice 
to  attribute  it  to  the  ability  of  Mr.  Curran  alone.  He  was  assisted, 
as  he  was  upon  so  many  other  occasions  of  emergency,  by  Mr. 
M'Nally,*  a  g^entleman  in  whom  the  client  has  always  foimd  a 

A  OiBsr  report  of  Mr.  Ourran*!  fpeech  vpoo  this  occasion  Uian  that  which  is  to  bt  foond  tn 
th«  pohUsbod  ooUoettoa.— C. 

[Ftencrty  was  teotenced  to  two  years*  Imprlsonmont,  to  stand  In  the  pUlory  for  an 
hmut  to  paj  a  fine  of  £90,  and  to  rlre  secartty  fbr  his  fkitare  good  behaTloar.  H«  flnallx 
hecime  a  meaber  of  the  newspaper  press  In  London,  and  solfered  Imprisonment,  in  that 
capacity,  for  the  pobllcatlon  of  sodlUoos  libels.}~ll. 

*  Leonard  ITNally,  Csq.,  for  many  years  an  eminent  Irish  barrlstor,  and  lonf  since 
kMwa  to  tho  logUsh  pobUc  as  the  author  of  Robin  Hood,  and  other  soccessftil  dramatlo 
piooas,  the  productions  of  his  earlier  days.  Among  many  endearing  traits  in  this  gentle* 
man's  prirato  character,  his  deroted  attachment  to  Mr.  Carran*s  penon  and  fame,  and, 
riace  Ms  death,  to  the  interests  of  his  memory,  has  been  consploaoas.  The  writer  of  this 
fmnet  advtrt  io  the  ardour  and  tenderness  wiUi  which  ho  cherlsbes  tho  lattor,  wlthoat 
I  of  tho  OMat  UToly  and  rcspoetfol  graUtnde.    To  Mr.  M*Nally  ho  has  to  oatpross 
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zealous,  intrepid  advocate,  and  in  \ihom  Mr.  Curran,  from  his 
youth  to  his  latest  hour,  possessed  a  most  affectionate,  unshaken, 
and  disinterested  friend.  An  instance  of  Mr.  Currau's  confidence 
in  the  talents  of  his  colleague  occurred  upon  tliis  trial ;  the  cir- 
cumstance, too,  may  not  be  without  interest,  as  an  example  of  the 
accidents  which  influence  the  most  important  questions. 

The  only  mode  of  saving  their  client  was  by  impeaching  the 
credit  of  O'Brien.  It  appeared  in  their  instructions  that  they  had 
some,  though  not  unexceptionable,  evidence  of  his  having  extorted 
money,  by  assuming  the  character  of  a  revenue  officer. 

Some  extracts  from  the  cross-examination  of  this  witness  shall 
be  inserted  as  too  singular,  on  many  accounts,  to  be  omitted.  It 
should  be  observed  that  Mr.  Curran,  upon  this  occasion,  departed 
in  some  measure  from  his  ordinary  method  of  confounding  the 
perjurer.  Instead  of  resorting  to  menace  or  ridicule,  he  began  by 
affecting  a  tone  of  respect,  and  even  submission ;  and,  by  thus  en- 
couraging O'Brien's  insolence,  threw  him  off  his  guard,  and  led 
hira  on  more  completely  to  develope  his  own  character  to  the 
jury:— 

Jarties  G^Brien  cross-examined  hy  Mr,  Curran, 

Q.  Pray,  Mr.  O'Brien,  whence  came  you  ? 

A.  Speak  in  a  way  I  will  understand  you. 

Q.  Do  you  not  understand  me  ? 

A.  Whence  ?    I  am  here.    Do  you  mean  the  place  I  came  from ! 

Q.  By  your  oath,  do  you  not  understand  it  ? 

mftny  obUgftttoni  for  the  vtaX  with  which  he  bat  asaUled  in  procuring  and  supplying 
matoriaU  ifx  Uie  present  work.  The  Introduction  of  these  private  feelings  is  not  entirel/ 
eat  of  place—It  can  nerer  be  out  of  place  to  record  an  example  of  stedfastness  In  friend- 
ship. For  three  and  fortj  years  Mr.  M'Nally  was  the  friend  of  the  subject  of  these  pages ; 
and  daring  that  long  period,  uninfluenced  by  any  obligation,  more  than  onoe,  at  his  own 
personal  risk  in  repelling  the  public  calamities  which  Mr.  Curran's  political  conduct  had 
provoked,  he  performed  the  duties  of  the  relation  wUh  the  most  uncompromising  and 
romanUc  fidelity.  To  state  this  is  a  debt  of  Justice  to  the  dead :  the  sorTiror  has  aa 
ampler  reward  than  any  passing  tribute  of  this  sort  can  confer,  in  the  recollection  that 
daring  their  long  Intercourse  not  even  an  unkind  look  ever  passed  between  them.— 0. 
LMMTd  M'NaUy  died  on  the  UMi  of  Fcbroary,  1S20.— M. 
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A.  I  partly  cetuurt  it  now. 

Q.  Now  that  you  partly  censure  the  question,  answer  it  Where 
did  you  come  from  ? 

A.  From  the  Castle. 

Q.  Do  you  live  there  ? 

A.  I  do  while  I  am  there. 

Q.  You  are  welcome,  sir,  to  practice  your  wit  upon  me.  Where 
did  you  live  before  you  came  to  Dublin  I 

A.  In  the  Queen^s  county. 

Q.  What  way  of  life  were  you  engaged  in  before  you  came  to 
Dublin? 

A.  I  had  a  farm  of  land  which  my  father  left  me ;  and  I  let  it, 
and  afterwards  sold  it,  and  came  to  Dublin  to  follow  business  I 
learned  before  my  &ther*8  death.  I  served  four  years  to  Mr. 
Latouche  of  Marley. 

Q.  To  what  business? 

A.  A  gardener. 

Q.  Were  you  an  excise  oflScer  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Nor  ever  acted  as  one  ? 

A.  I  don*t  doubt  but  I  may  have  gone  of  messages  for  one. 

Q.  Who  was  that? 

A.  A  man  of  the  name  of  Fitzpatrick. 

Q.  He  is  an  excise  officer? 

A.  So  I  understand. 

Q.  What  messages  did  you  go  for  him  ? 

A.  For  money  when  he  was  lying  on  a  sick  bed. 

Q.  To  whom  ? 

A.  To  several  of  the  people  in  his  walk. 

Q.  But  you  never  pretended  to  be  an  officer  yourself? 

A.  As  I  have  been  walking  with  him,  and  had  clean  clothes  on 
me,  he  might  have  said  to  the  persons  he  met  that  I  was  an  excise 
officer. 

<^  Bat  did  you  never  pretend  to  be  an  officer  ? 
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A.  I  never  did  pretend  to  be  an  officer. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  pass  yourself  for  a  revenue  officer  ? 

A.  I  answered  that  before. 

Q.  I  do  not  want  to  give  you  any  unnecessary  trouble,  sir ;  treat 
me  with  the  same  respect  I  shall  treat  you.  I  ask  you  again,  did 
you  ever  pass  yourself  for  a  revenue  officer  ? 

A.  Never,  barring  when  I  was  in  drink,  and  the  like. 

Q.  Then,  when  you  have  been  drunk,  you  have  passed  as  a 
revenue  officer  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  what  I  have  done  when  I  was  drunk. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time,  drunk  or  sober,  pass  yourself  as  a 
revenue  officer  ? 

A.  Never,  when  sober. 

Q.  Did  you,  drunk  or  sober  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  what  I  did  when  I  was  drunk. 

Q.  Can  you  form  a  belief — I  ask  you  upon  your  oath — you  are 
upon  a  solemn  occasion — Did  you  pass  yourself  for  a  revenue 
officer! 

A.  I  cannot  say  what  happened  to  me  when  I  was  dnmk. 

Q.  What !  Do  you  say  you  might  have  done  it  when  you  were 
drunk! 

A.  I  cannot  recollect  what  passed  in  my  drink. 

Q.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  being  drunk  ? 

A.  Not  now ;  but  some  time  back  I  was. 

Q.  Very  fond  of  drink  ? 

A.  Very  fond  of  drink. 

Q.  po  you  remember  to  whom  you  passed  yourself  for  a  reve- 
nue officer  f 

A.  I  do  not 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  man  who  keeps  the  Red  Cow,  of  the 
name  of  Cavanagh  ? 

A.  Where  does  he  live  ? 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  yourself? 

A.  There  is  one  Red  Cow  above  the  Fox  and  Geese. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  pass  yourself  as  a  revenue  officer  there  ? 

A,  I  never  was  there  hut  with  Fitzpatrick ;  and  one  day  there 
had  heen  a  scuffle,  and  he  ahused  Fitzpatrick  and  threatened  him ; 
I  drank  some  whiskey  there,  and  paid  for  it,  and  went  to  Fitz- 
patrick and  toki  him,  and  I  sunmionod  Ca^nagh. 

Q.  For  selling  spirits  without  licence  ? 

A.  I  did,  and  compromised  the  business. 

Q.  By  taking  money  and  not  prosecuting  him  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  put  money  in  your  own  pocket  by  that  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  But  you  swear  you  never  passed  yourself  for  a  revenue  officer? 

A.  Barring  when  I  was  drunk. 

Q.  Were  you  drunk  when  you  summoned  Cavanagh  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  When  you  did  not  prosecute  him  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  When  you  put  his  money  into  your  pocket  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Patrick  Lamb  ? 

A.  I  do  not ;  but  if  you  brighten  my  memory,  I  may  recollect 

Q.  IHd  you  ever  tell  any  man  you  were  a  supernumerary,  and 
that  your  walk  was  Rathfamham  and  Tallaght  ? 

A.  I  never  did,  except  when  I  was  drunk ;  but  I  never  did  any- 
thing but  what  was  honest  when  I  was  sober. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  you  did  say  it  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  what  I  might  have  said  when  I  was  drunk. 
You  know  when  a  man  is  walking  with  an  exciseman,  he  gets  a 
glass  at  every  house. 

Mr.  Curran. — I  know  no  such  thing,  never  having  walked  with 
an  exciseman. 

Witness. — ^Then,  you  may  know  it 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  man  passing  by  the  name,  or  oalled 
Patrick  Lamb! 
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A.  Not  that  I  recollect,  up(m  my  word. 

Q.  Upon  your  oath  I 

A.  I  do  not  recollect :  I  mean  to  tell  everything  against  mjaelf 
as  against  any  other. 

Q.  Do  you  know  person  of  the  name  of  Margaret  Moore? 

A.  Where  does  she  live  ?    Is  she  married  ? 

Q.  She  Kves  near  Stradbally.    Do  you  know  her  ? 

A.  I  know  her  well — I  thought  it  might  be  another.  I  was 
courting  a  woman  of  that  name  before  my  marriage. 

Q.  Did  you  come  to  Dublin  before  her  or  after  I 

A.  I  was  in  Dublin  before  I  knew  her. 

Q.  Did  you  get  a  decree  against  her  ? 

A.  I  did  get  a  summons  for  money  she  owed  me. 

Q.  Were  you  taken  to  the  Court  of  Conscience  by  her ! 

A.  No.     (Contradicted  by  the  evidence  on  the  defence.) 

4r  4r  *  4c  «  * 

Q.  When  you  met  Hyland,  were  you  an  United  Irishman  ! 

A.  Always  united  to  every  honest  man. 

Q.  Were  you  an  United  Irishman  I 

A.  Never  sworn. 

Q.  Were  you  in  any  manner  an  United  Irishman  before  that 
day! 

A.  Never  sworn  in  before  that  day. 

Q.  Were  you  in  any  manner  I 

A.  Do  n*t  I  tell  you  that  I  was  united  to  every  honest  man ! 

Q.  Do  you  believe  you  are  answering  my  question  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  any  society  of  United  Irishmen  before 
that  day  ? 

A.  I  do  not  at  all  know  but  I  may,  but  without  my  knowledge : 
they  might  be  in  the  next  box  to  me,  or  in  the  end  of  the  seat 
with  me,  and  I  not  know  them. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  a  society  of  United  Irishmen  but  that 
day? 
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A.  I  was  since. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  of  their  meetings,  or  did  you  know  anything 
of  their  business  before  that  day? 

A.  No ;  but  I  have  heard  of  the  Defenders'  business. 

Q.  Were  you  of  their  society  ? 

A.  No ;  but  when  they  came  to  my  father's  house,  I  went  to 
Admiral  Cosby's  and  kept  guard  there,  and  threatened  to  shoot 
any  of  them  that  would  come ;  one  Connelly  told  me  I  was  to  be 
murdered  for  this  expression. 

Q.  Hyland  made  signs  to  you  in  the  street  ? 

A.  He  did. 

Q.  Did  you  answer  them  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not? 

A.  Because  I  did  not  know  how. 

Q.  Then,  is  your  evidence  this — that  you  went  into  the  house 
in  order  to  save  your  life  ? 

A.  I  was  told  that  I  might  lose  my  life  before  I  went  half  a 
street,  if  I  did  not 

Q.  Then,  it  was  from  the  fear  of  being  murdered  before  you 
should  go  half  a  street,  that  you  went  in  to  be  an  United  Irish- 
man? 

A.  You  have  often  heard  of  men  being  murdered  in  the  busi- 
ness. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  ? 

A.  I  do :  it  is  common  through  the  country ;  I  have  read  the 
proclamations  upon  it,  and  you  may  have  done  so  too. 

Q.  How  soon,  after  you  were  sworn,  did  you  see  the  magistrate  ? 

A.  I  was  sworn  upon  the  25th,  and  upon  the  28th  I  was 
brought  to  Lord  Portarlington ;  and  in  the  interval  of  the  two 
days,  Hyland  was  witli  me  and  dined  with  me. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  go  the  next  day  ? 

A.  Because  I  did  not  get  clear  of  them,  and  they  might 
murder  me. 
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Q.  Where  did  jou  sleep  the  first  night  after  ? 

A.  At  my  own  place.     I  was  very  full — very  drunk. 

Q.  Did  either  of  them  sleep  there  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  ? 

A.  In  Keven  street,  among  some  friends  good  to  the  same 
cause. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  Ilyland  the  next  day  ? 

A.  He  came  to  me  next  morning  before  I  was  out  of  bed,  and 
stayed  all  day,  and  dined :  we  drank  full  in  the  evening. 

Q.  What  became  of  you  the  next  day  ? 

A.  Hyland  came  early  again,  and  stayed  all  day.  I  was  after 
getting  two  guineas  from  my  brother.  I  was  determined  to  see  it 
out — to  know  their  conspiracies  after  I  was  sworn. 

Q.  Then,  you  meant  to  give  evidence  ? 

A.  I  never  went  to  a  meeting  that  I  did  not  ^ve  an  account 
of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Charles  Clarke,  of  Blue  Bell  ? 

A..  I  have  heard  of  such  a  man. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  him  ? 

A.  I  do :  I  do  not  mean  to  tell  a  lie. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  him  at  first  ? 

A.  There  are  many  men  of  the  name  of  Clarke;  1  did  not 
know  but  it  might  be  some  otlier.  It  did  not  immediately  come 
into  my  memory. 

Q.  You  thought  it  might  l>e  some  other  Clarke  ? 

A.  There  is  a  Clarke  came  in  to  me  yesterday. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  get  money  from  Clarke,  of  Blue  Bell,  as  an 
excise  oflBcer! 

A.  I  got  3«.  3rf.  from  him  not  to  tell  Fitzpatrick :  he  did  not 
know  me,  and  I  bought  spirits  there ;  and  seeing  me  walk  with  an 
exciseman,  he  was  afraid  I  would  tell  of  him,  and  he  gave  me 
38.  Sd, 
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Q.  And  you  put  it  in  your  pocket  ? 
A.  To  be  sure. 

Q.  Did  you  pass  yourself  as  a  revenue  officer  upon  him  f 

A.  No. 

Q.  You  swear  that  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  You  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Edward  Purcell  ? 

A.  That  is  the  man  that  led  me  into  everything.  He  has 
figured  among  United  Irishmen.  He  got  about  ,^240  of  their 
money,  and  went  off.     He  has  been  wrote  to  several  times. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  know  him  ? 

A.  Through  the  friendship  of  Fitzpatrick.  He  had  Fitzpa- 
trick*s  wife,  as  a  body  might  say,  having  another  man's  wife. 

Q.  He  made  you  acquainted  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  there,  and  Fitzpatrick  well  contented. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  give  him  a  recipe  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Was  it  for  money  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  What  was  it! 

A.  It  was  partly  an  order,  where  Hyland,  he,  and  I,  hoped  to  be 
together.  It  was  a  pass-word  I  gave  him  to  go  to  Hyland  to  buy 
light  gold  that  I  knew  was  going  to  the  country. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  give  him  any  other  recipe  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  but  I  might :  we  had  many  dealings. 

Q.  Had  you  many  dealings  in  recipes  ? 

A.  In  recipes? 

Q.  I  mean  recipes  to  do  a  thing ;  as,  to  make  a  pudding,  <!bc. 
Did  you  give  him  recipes  of  that  nature  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  but  I  might  give  him  recipes  to  do  a  great 
number  of  things. 

Q.  To  do  a  great  number  of  things  ?     What  are  they  f 

A«  Tell  me  the  smallest  hint,  and  I  will  tell  the  truth. 

10* 
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Q.  Upon  that  en^gement,  I  will  tell  you.  Did  you  ever  give 
him  a  recipe  to  turn  silver  into  gold,  or  copper  into  silver  ? 

A.  Yes ;  for  turning  copper  into  silver. 

Q.  You  have  kept  your  word  ? 

A.  I  said  I  would  tell  everything  against  myselC 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  against  yourself? 

A.  I  tell  you  the  truth :  I  gave  him  a  recipe  for  makiijig  copper 
money  like  silver  money. 

Q.  What  did  you  give  it  him  for?  Did  he  make  use  of  it? 
Was  it  to  protect  his  copper  from  being  changed  that  you  did  it ! 

A.  He  was  very  officious  to  make  things  in  a  light  easy  way, 
without  much  trouble,  to  make  his  bread  light :  but  I  did  it  more 
in  fun  than  profit. 

Q.  You  did  not  care  how  much  coin  he  made  by  it  ? 

A.  I  did  not  care  how  much  coin  he  made  by  it :  he  might  put 
it  upon  the  market  cross. 

Q.  Do  you  say  you  do  not  care  how  many  copper  shillings  he 
made? 

A.  I  did  not  care  whether  he  made  use  of  it  or  not 

Q.  Upon  your  solemn  oath,  you  say  that  you  did  not  care  how 
many  base  shillings  he  made  in  consequence  of  the  recipe  you 
gave  him  ? 

A.  I  did  not  care  how  many  he  told  of  it,  or  what  he  did 
with  it 

Q.  Had  you  never  seen  it  tried  ? 

A.  No,  I  never  saw  the  recipe  I  gave  him  tried ;  but  I  saw 
others  tried. 

Q.  For  making  copper  look  like  silver  ? 

A.  To  be  sure. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  you  gave  him  half-a-crown,  upon 
which  that  recipe  was  tried  ? 

A.  I  never  saw  it  tried ;  but  I  gave  him  a  bad  half-crown.    I 

did  not  give  it  him  in  payment :  I  did  it  more  to  humbug  him 

than  anything  else. 

**♦*«♦ 
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Q.  Do  70U  know  Mr.  Roberts  ? 

A.  What  Mr.  Roberts? 

Q.  Mr.  Arthur  Roberts  of  Stradbally  i 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  to  any  person  about  his  giving  a  charac- 
ter of  you  ? 

A.  He  could  not  give  a  bad  character  of  me. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  tell  any  person  about  his  giving  you  a 
character! 

A.  I  say  now,  in  the  hearing  of  the  court  and  jury,  that  I  heard 
of  his  being  ^|immoned  against  me ;  and,  unless  he  would  forswear 
himself  he  could  not  give  me  a  bad  character. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say  you  would  do  anything  against  him  ? 

A.  I  said  I  would  settle  him ;  but  do  you  know  how  ?  There 
was  a  matter  about  an  auction  that  I  would  tell  of  him. 

Q.  Had  you  a  weapon  in  your  hand  at  the  time  ? 

A.  I  believe  I  had  a  sword. 

Q.  And  a  pistol  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  had  them  in  your  hand  at  the  time  you  made  the 
declaration ! 

A.  I  knew  he  was  a  government  man ;  and  I  would  not  do 
any  thing  to  him  in  the  way  of  assassination. 

While  Mr.  Curran  was  cross-examining  O'Brien  upon  the  point 
of  his  assuming  the  character  of  a  revenue  officer,  the  prisoner's 
agent  accidentally  heard,  from  some  of  the  by-standers,  that  there 
was  a  man  residing  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  from  Di)blin, 
whose  testimony  would  place  beyond  a  doubt  that  O'Brien  was 
perjuring  himself  in  the  answers  that  he  returned.  A  chaise  was 
immediately  despatched,  to  bring  up  this  person ;  and,  in  the  inter- 
Tal,  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Curran,  that  he,  who,  as  senior,  was 
to  have  commenced  the  prisoner's  defence,  should  reserve  himself 
hr  the  speech  to  evidence,  and  that  his  colleague  should  state  the 
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case,  and  continue  tpeaking  as  long  cu  he  could  find  a  syUahle  to 
say,  80  as  to  give  time  to  the  chaise  to  return  before  the  trial 
should  be  over.  The  latter,  in  whose  character  there  was  as  little 
of  mental  as  of  personal  timidity,  accepted  the  proposal  without 
hesitation,  and  for  once  belying  the  maxim  that  ^  brevity  is  the 
soul  of  wit,''  produced  an  oration  so  skilfully  voluminous,  that, 
by  the  time  it  was  concluded,  which  was  not  until  his  physical 
strength  was  utterly  exhausted,  the  evening  was  so  £Gir  advanced, 
that  the  Court  readily  consented  to  a  temporary  adjournment,  for 
the  purpose  of  refreshment ;  and  before  it  resumed  its  sitting,  the 
material  witness  for  the  prisoner  had  arrived.  * 

For  this  important  service  rendered  to  their  cause,  Mr.  Curran, 
in  his  address  to  the  jury,  paid  his  colleague  a  tribute,  to  which,  as 
a  man  and  an  advocate,  he  was  so  well  entitled.  When,  in  the 
commencement  of  his  speech,  he  alluded  to  the  statement  of  his 
friend,  and  expressed  "  his  reluctance  to  repeat  any  part  of  it,  for 
fear  of  weakening  it,"  he  turned  round  to  him,  threw  his  arm 
affectionately  over  his  shoulder,  and,  with  that  pathetic  fervour  of 
accent  so  peculiarly  his  own,  addressed  him  thus :  "  My  old  and 
excellent  friend,  I  have  long  known  and  respected  the  honesty  of 
your  heart,  but  never,  until  this  occasion,  was  I  acquainted  with 
the  extent  of  your  abilities.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  paying 
compliments  where  they  are  undeserved."  Tears  fell  from  Mr. 
Curran  as  he  hung  over  his  friend,  and  pronounced  these  few  and 
simple  words ;  and,  however  unimposing  they  may  appear  in  the 
repetition,  it  certainly  was  not  the  part  of  his  defence  of  Finnerty 
that  touched  the  jury  the  least 

His  speech  in  this  case  (particularly  in  the  imperfect  report  of 
it  that  has  appeared)  does  not  contain  many  passages  calculated 
to  delight  in  the  closet  It  is  chiefly  occupied  in  developing  the 
atrocities  of  the  detestable  O'Brien ;  and  this  object  he  accom- 

*  TbonuLfl  D«Tis,  who  edited  the  UsteoUecUon  of  Carran*i  tpeechee,  poMeiied  Leonard 
McNaUj'i  own  copy  (h  gtft  from  Curran  himeelf)  and  left  a  memorandam  to  the  effect 
fliat  he  epoke  foe  three  hoore  and  a  half.— M. 
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plifthed  with  signal  success.  That  wretch,  who  had,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  trial,  comported  himself  with  so  much  triumphant 
insolence,  was  for  a  moment  appalled  by  Mr.  Curran's  description 
of  his  villanies,  and  by  the  indignant  fury  of  his  glances.  He 
was  observed  palpably  shrinking  before  the  latter,  and  taking 
shelter  in  the  crowd  which  thronged  the  Ck>urt.  The  advocate 
did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  such  a  circumstance.  ^  What 
was  the  evidence  of  the  innocent,  unlettered,  poor  farmer  Cava- 
nagh ;  pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  his  way  in  the  paths  of  honest 
industry,  he  is  in  the  act  of  fulfilling  the  decree  of  his  Maker — ^he 
is  earning  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  when  this  villain, 
less  pure  than  the  arch-fiend  who  brought  this  sentence  of  labori- 
ous action  on  mankind,  enters  the  habitation  of  peace  and  honest 
industry ;  and,  not  content  with  dipping  his  tongue  in  perjury, 
robs  the  poor  man  of  two  guineas.  Where  is  O'Brien  now  f — 
Do  you  wonder  that  he  is  afraid  of  my  eye  ? — that  he  has  buried 
himself  in  the  crowd  < — that  he  crept  under  the  shade  of  the 
multitude  when  this  witness  would  have  disentangled  his  evidence  ? 
Do  you  not  feel  that  he  was  appalled  with  horror,  by  that  more 
piercing  and  penetrating  eye  that  looks  upon  him,  and  upon  me, 
and  upon  us  all  ?  At  this  moment  even  the  bold  and  daring 
rillany  of  O'Brien  stood  abashed ;  he  saw  the  eye  of  Heaven  in 
that  of  an  innocent  and  injured  man ;  perhaps  the  feeling  was 
consummated  by  a  glance  from  the  dock — ^his  heart  bore  testi- 
mony to  his  guilt,  and  he  fled  for  the  same.  Do  you  know  him, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury  ? — ^Are  you  acquainted  with  James  O'Brien  f 
If  you  are,  let  him  come  forward  from  the  crowd  where  he  has 
hid  himself  and  claim  you  by  a  look.^ 

The  religious  character  of  Mr.  Currants  addresses  to  juries, 
during  these  convulsed  times,  has  been  already  adverted  to ;  of 
this  the  conclusion  of  his  defence  of  Finney  affords  a  striking 
example : — 

**T1ii8  is  the  great  experiment  of  the  informers  of  Ireland,  to 
atoerCain  how  £bu-  they  can  carry  on  a  traffic  in  human  blood. 
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Thia  cannibal  informer,  this  demon,  O'Brien,  greedy  after  human 
gore,  has  fifteen  other  victims  in  reserve,  if  from  your  verdict  he 
receives  the  unhappy  man  at  the  bar — fifteen  more  of  your  fellow- 
citizens  are  now  in  gaol,  depending  on  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate 
prisoner,  and  on  the  same  blasted  and  perjured  evidence  of 
O'Brien.  Be  you  then  their  saviours;  let  your  verdict  snatch 
them  from  his  ravening  maw,  and  interpose  between  yourselves 
and  endless  remorse.  The  character  of  the  prisoner  has  been 
given.  Am  I  not  warranted  in  saying  that  I  am  now  defending 
an  innocent  fellow-subject  on  the  grounds  of  eternal  justice  and 
inmiutable  law  ?  and  on  that  eternal  law  I  do  call  upon  you  to 
acquit  my  client  I  call  upon  you  for  your  justice !  Great  is  the 
Veward  and  sweet  the  recollection  in  the  hour  of  trial,  and  in  the 
day  of  dissolution,  when  the  casualties  of  life  are  pressing  close 
upon  the  heart,  or  when  in  the  agonies  of  death  you  look  back  to 
the  justifiable  and  honourable  transactions  of  your  life.  At  the 
awful  foot  of  eternal  justice,  I  do  therefore  invite  you  to  acquit  my 
client ;  and  may  God  of  his  infinite  mercy  grant  you  a  more  last- 
ing reward  than  that  perishable  crown  we  read  o^  which  the 
ancients  placed  on  the  brow  of  him  who  saved  in  battle  the  life  of 
a  fellow-citizen  ?  In  the  name  of  public  justice  I  do  implore  you 
to  interpose  between  the  perjurer  and  his  intended  victim ;  and  if 
ever  you  are  assailed  by  the  hand  of  the  informer,  may  you  find 
an  all-powerful  refuge  in  the  example  whicii,  as  jurors,  you  shall 
set  this  day  to  those  that  might  be  called  to  pass  upon  your  lives, 
that  of  repelling,  at  the  human  tribunal,  the  intended  effects  of 
hireling  peijury  and  premeditated  murder.  And  if  it  should  be 
the  fate  of  any  of  you  to  count  the  tedious  moments  of  captivity, 
in  sorrow  and  pain,  pining  in  the  damps  and  gloom  of  a  dungeon, 
while  the  wicked  one  is  going  about  at  large,  seeking  whom  he 
may  devour,  recollect  that  there  is  another  more  awfiil  tribunal 
than  any  upon  earth,  which  we  must  all  approach,  and  before 
which  the  best  of  us  will  have  occasion  to  look  back  to  what  little 
good  we  may  have  done  on  this  side  the  grave.     In  that  awful 
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trial— oh !  may  your  verdict  this  day  assure  your  hopes,  and  give 
you  strength  and  consolation,  in  the  presence  of  an  adjudging 
God.  Earnestly  do  I  pray  that  the  author  of  eternal  justice  may 
record  the  innocent  deed  you  shall  have  done,  and  give  to  you  the 
full  henefit  of  your  claims  to  an  eternal  reward,  a  requital  in 
mercy  upon  your  souls." 

The  fate  of  O'Brien  is  almost  a  necessary  sequel  to  the  trial  of 
Finney.  Mr.  Curran,  whom  long  observation  in  the  exercise  of 
his  profession  had  familiarized  to  every  gradation  of  atrocity, 
declared  at  the  time,  that,  much  as  he  had  seen  of  crime,  he  had 
never  met  with  such  intense,  unmitigated  villany,  as  the  conduct 
and  countenance  of  this  ruffian  manifested ;  and  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  predict,  that  some  act  of  guilt  would  shorten  his  career. 
Two  years  after,  O'Brien  was  tried  for  murder,*  and  by  a  kind  of 
retributive  justice,  the  two  counsel  who  had  rescued  Finney  were 
i^pointed  to  conduct  the  prosecution. 

Mr.  Curran's  speech  in  O'Brien's  case  is  not  distinguished  by 
much  eloquence;  but  it  possesses  one  quality,  infinitely  more 
honourable  to  him  than  any  display  of  talent  could  have  been.  It 
is  full  of  moderation,  resembling  as  much  the  charge  of  a  judge 
as  the  statement  of  a  prosecutor,  and  contains  no  vindictive  allu- 
sion to  the  previous  crimes  of  the  prisoner.  This  the  following 
extract  will  show : 

"  The  present  trial  is  considered  abroad  as  of  some  expectation. 
I  am  very  well  aware  that  when  a  judicial  inquiry  becomes  the 
topic  of  public  and  general  conversation,  every  conversation  is  in 
itself  a  Httle  trial  of  the  fact  The  voice  of  public  fame,  the 
fdaest  witness  that  ever  was  sworn  or  unsworn,  is  always  ready  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  prejudice  of  an  individual.  The  mind  be- 
comes heated,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  expected,  even  in  a  jury-box, 


•  Ab  MMmbUfe  of  penoni  of  Um  lower  orders  haTinf  taken  place  In  tbo  inburbe  of 
DabMa,  for  tii«  porpoee  of  recroaUon,  Uie  offleert  of  the  poUee,  aoeompanlod  bjr  O'BriaiH 
proModed  to  diaptrtt  thorn.  The  mnlUtode  flod,  and  in  the  poraolt  one  of  them  (named 
Hooy)  was  morderod  by  O'Brien,— O. 
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to  find  it  oool,  and  reflecting,  and  uninterested.  There  are  two 
tribunals  to  which  every  man  must  be  amenable ;  the  one  a  muni- 
cipal tribunal,  the  other  the  great,  and  general,  and  despotic  tri- 
bunal of  public  reputation.  If  the  jury  have  any  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  any  man  who  comes  before  them  has  been  already  tried 
by  public  fame,  and  condemned,  I  beg  to  remind  them  of  the 
solemn  duty  that  justice  imposes  on  them  ;  to  turn  their  eyes 
away  from  the  recollection  that  any  sentence  of  that  sort  of  con- 
demnation has  been  pronounced  by  the  voice  of  public  reputation  ; 
and  if  they  think  that  his  character  has  sunk  under  such  a  sen- 
tence, I  remind  the  jury,  that  the  infamy  of  such  a  condemnation 
is  enough  without  their  taking  it  into  their  consideration.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  jury  to  leave  the  decrees  of  that  court  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  its  own  authority,  for  they  have  no  right  to  pass  sentence 
of  condemnation  upon  any  man  because  that  ill-judging  court 
may  have  passed  sentence  on  his  character.  They  ought  to 
recollect,  that  the  evidence  given  before  that  court  was  unsworn, 
and  therefore  they  are  bound  to  consider  the  evidence  before  them 
naked  and  simple,  as  if  they  had  never  heard  the  name  of  the 
man  they  are  to  try,  and  the  sentence  of  condemnation  that  pub- 
lic fame  had  pronounced  upon  his  character.  There  is  but  one 
point  of  view  in  which  public  character  ought  to  be  taken ;  that 
is  where  there  is  doubt  In  such  a  case  general  good  character 
ought  to  have  great  weight,  and  go  towards  the  acquittal  of  the 
accused  ;  but  should  it  so  happen  that  general  bad  character  should 
be  thrown  into  the  scale,  it  ought  not  to  have  one  twentieth  part 
the  weight  that  good  character  should  have. 

"The  jury,  I  am  satisfied,  will  deliberately  and  cautiously  weigh 
the  evidence  to  be  produced ;  they  must  be  perfectly  satisfied  in 
their  minds  of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner.  They  must  feel  an  irre- 
sistible and  coercive  force  acting  on  them,  from  the  weight  of  the 
evidence,  before,  by  their  verdict,  they  pronounce  that  melancholy 
sentence  which  would  remove  a  murderer  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.'' 
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O'Brien  was  convicted  and  executed.  The  populace  of  most 
countries  are  too  disposed  to  regard  the  death  of  the  greatest 
criminals  with  sjrmpathy  and  regret ;  but  so  predominant  were  the 
feelings  of  terror  and  detestation  which  O'Brien's  character  had 
excited,  that  his  execution  was  accompanied  bj  shouts  of  the  most 
unusual  and  horrid  exultation. 

Before  dismissing  the  subject  of  this  wretched  man,  one  obser- 
vation should  be  made,  of  whicli  the  omission  might  seem  to 
imply  a  reproach  upon  the  conduct  of  the  prosecutors  in  Finney's 
case.  It  may  occur,  that  the  information  of  such  a  person  should 
not  have  gained  a  moment's  attention,  still  less  have  endangered 
the  lives  of  so  many  subjects.  It  is,  therefore,  only  just  to  add, 
that  the  real  character  of  O'Brien  was  unknown  to  the  officers 
of  the  Crown,  until  it  became  developed  in  the  progress  of  the 
trial  The  Attorney -General,  who  conducted  that  prosecution,  was 
the  late  Lord  Kilwarden,  a  man  the  most  reverse  of  sanguinary, 
and  who,  in  those  violent  times,  was  conspicuous  for  correcting 
the  sternness  of  his  official  duties  by  the  tenderness  of  his  own 
amiable  nature.  His  expiring  sentiments  had  been  the  maxim  of 
hU  life  :  "  I^t  no  man  perish  but  by  the  just  sentence  of  the  law." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Sebemon  of  1798— Its  caoiet— UnpopnUr  system  of  OoTernment— Infloence  of  the 
French  ReToIation— Increased  intelligence  in  Ireland— Reform  Societies— United  Irish- 
men—Their Tiewi  and  proceedings— Apply  for  aid  to  France — Anecdote  of  Theobald 
Wolfe  Tone— Numbers  of  the  United  Irishmen— Condition  of  the  peasantry  and  condoct 
of  the  aristocracy— Measures  of  the  €h>Temn^ent— Public  alarm— General  InsorrecUon. 

The  order  of  this  work  has  now  brought  us  to  the  year  1798 
— the  year  '98 ! — a  sound  that  is  still  so  full  of  terrible  associations 
to  every  Irishman's  imagination.  During  the  agitated  period 
which  followed  the  transactions  of  1782,  Ireland  had  seen  the 
newly-acquired  spirit  of  her  people,  inflamed  by  disappointment, 
by  suffering,  and  by  ignorance,  discharging  itself  in  burets  of  indi- 
vidual or  local  turbulence,  which  were  not  much  felt  beyond  the 
particular  persons,  or  tlie  immediate  spot  But  the  hour,  of  which 
these  were  the  prophetic  signs,  and  of  which  so  many  warning 
and  unheeded  voices  foretold  the  approach,  at  length  arrived, 
bringing  with  it  scenes  of  civil  strife  that  struck  dismay  into 
every  fibre  of  the  community,  sending  thousands  to  the  grave^ 
thousands  into  exile,  and  involving  many  a  virtuous  and  respected 
family  in  calamity  and  shame. 

In  adverting  to  the  events  of  this  disastrous  era,  it  would  be  an 
easy  task  to  recapitulate  its  horrors,  or,  according  to  the  once 
popular  method,  to  rail  at  the'  memory  of  its  victims ;  but  it  is 
time  for  invective  and  resentment  to  cease ;  or,  if  such  a  feeling 
will  irresistibly  intrude,  it  is  time  at  least  to  control  and  suppress 
it  Fifty  years  have  now  passed  over  the  heads  or  the  graves 
of  the  parties  to  that  melancholy  conflict,  and  their  children  ma> 
now  see  prospects  of  prosperity  opening  upon  their  country,  not 
perhaps  of  the  kind,  or  to  the  extent  to  which  in  her  more  ambi- 
tious days  she  looked,  but  assuredly  a  more  rational  description 
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Uian  could  have  been  attained  by  violence ;  and  sucb  as,  when 
realized,  as  they  promise  soon  to  be,  will  compensate  for  past 
reyersea,  or  at  all  events  console.  At  such  a  moment,  in  approach- 
ing this  fatal  year,  we  may  dismiss  every  sentiment  of  personal 
asperity,  or  posthumous  reproach ;  without  wisliing  to  disturb  the 
remorse  of  those  upon  either  side  who  may  be  repenting,  or  to 
revive  the  anguish  of  the  many  that  have  suffered,  we  may  now 
contemplate  it  as  the  period  of  an  awful  historical  event;  and 
allude  to  the  mutual  passions  and  mistakes  of  those  who  acted  or 
perished  in  it,  with  the  forbearance  that  should  not  be  refused  to 
the  unfortunate  and  the  dead. 

It  has  been  seen,  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  the  system  by 
which  Ireland  was  governed  had  excited  general  dissatisfaction, 
and  that,  in  the  year  1789,  several  of  the  most  able  and  distin- 
guished persons  in  the  Irish  Parliament  formed  themselves  into  a 
body,  for  the  avowed  design  of  opposing  the  measures  of  the 
Administration,  and  of  conferring  upon  their  country,  if  their 
exertions  could  enable  them,  all  the  practical  benefits  of  a  free 
constitution.  While  they  were  scarcely  yet  engaged  in  this  ardu- 
ous struggle,  the  French  Revolution  burst  upon  the  world — not, 
as  it  has  since  been  witnessed,  presenting  images  of  blood  and 
disorder,  but  coming  as  the  messenger  of  harmony  and  freedom 
to  the  afflicted  nations.  This  character  of  peace  and  innocence 
it  did  not  long  retain,  or  was  not  allowed  to  retain  ;  but,  in  the 
progress  of  its  resistless  career,  its  crimes  seemed  for  a  while 
almost  justified  by  the  grandeur  of  their  results,  and  by  the  impos- 
ing principles  which  they  were  committed  to  establish.  It  soon 
appeared  how  popular  talent,  combined  with  popular  force,  could 
level  all  the  old  decrepit  opinions  against  which  they  had  confede- 
rated, and  Europe  was  fixed  with  mingled  wonder  and  dismay 
upon  the  awful  spectacle  of  a  self-emancipated  people  seated  upon 
the  throne,  from  which  they  had  hurled  the  descendant  of  their 
former  idols  as  an  hereditary  usurper. 

The  efiects  of  this  great  event,  and  of  the  doctrines  by  which 
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it  was  defended,  were  immense.  Every  day  some  long-respected 
maxim  was  tried  and  condemned,  and  a  treatise  sent  forth  to  jus- 
tify the  decision.  The  passions  were  excited  by  addressing  the 
reason — by  bold  and  naked  appeals  to  the  primitive  and  undeni- 
able principles  of  human  rights,  without  allowing  for  the  number- 
less accidents  of  human  condition  by  which  those  rights  must 
inevitably  be  modified  and  restrained.  Philosophy  no  longer 
remained  to  meditate  in  the  shade ;  she  was  now  to  be  seen  direct- 
ing the  movements  of  the  camp,  or  marching  at  the  head  of  tri- 
umphal processions,  or  presiding  at  civic  feasts  and  regenerating 
clubs.  In  all  this  there  was  absurdity ;  but  there  was  enthusiasm. 
The  enthusiasm  spread  with  contagious  fury.  Every  nation  of 
Europe,  every  petty  state  became  animated  by  a  new-born  vigour 
and  unaccustomed  pretensions ;  and,  sb  if  awaking  from  a  long 
slumber,  imagined  that  they  had  discovered  in  the  old  social  bonds 
the  shackles  that  enslaved  them.  "  The  democratic  principal  in 
Europe  was  getting  on  and  on  like  a  mist  at  the  heels  of  the  coun- 
tryman, small  at  first  and  lowly,  but  soon  ascending  to  the  hills, 
and  overcasting  the  hemisphere."*  This  principle  made  its  way 
to  England,  where  the  better  genius  of  the  constitution  prevailed 
against  its  allurements :  it  passed  on  to  Ireland,  where  it  was 
welcomed  with  open  arms  by  a  people  who  had  been  long  since 
ripe  for  every  desperate  experiment. 

During  the  twenty  years  which  preceded  the  French  Revolution, 
the  progress  of  intelligence  in  Ireland  had  been  unprecedeutod ;  a 

^  Mr.  GratUo*a  Letter  to  tiie  Citlseni  of  Dublin. 

The  reftdert  of  Milton  will  not  f&O  to  recognise  this  Imaye,  and  to  obserTe  the  qm 
wbloh  men  offfenius  can  make  of  their  predecessors. 

All  in  bright  array 
The  chembim  descended— on  the  groond 
Gliding  meteorous,  as  evening  mist 
Risen  from  a  rlrer  o'er  the  marish  g^es, 
And  gathers  ground  fast  at  the  laborer's  heds 
Homeward  returning. 

Paradi—  Loti,  B^t  zll. 
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droumstance  which  is  to  be  in  part  attributed  to  the  general  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  at  the  same  period  throughout  the  European 
conmiunity,  but  still  more  to  the  extraordinary  excitement  which 
her  own  domestic  struggle  had  given  to  the  Irish  mind.  In  Ire- 
land almost  the  whole  of  this  accession  of  intellect  was  expended 
upon  political  inquiries,  the  most  natural  subjects  of  investigation 
in  a  country  whose  actual  condition  was  so  far  below  her  most 
obvious  claims ;  and  this  peculiar  attention  to  local  politics  seems 
to  have  been  the  reason  that  her  contributions  to  general  science 
and  literature  have  not  been  commensurate  with  the  genius  and 
increased  acquirements  of  her  people.  It  has  already  been  shown 
how  much  of  this  new  energy  was  exerted  upon  the  Parliament 
for  the  reformation  of  the  old  penal  system,  which  it  was  evident 
the  nation  had  determined  no  longer  to  endure ;  but  the  Parlia- 
ment was  inexorable ;  and,  by  thus  unnaturally  opposing,  instead 
of  conducting,  and  sometimes  indulging,  sometimes  controlling 
the  public  sentiment,  left  it  at  the  mercy  of  all  whose  resentment 
or  ambition  might  induce  them  to  take  advantage  of  its  exaspera- 
tion. 

Of  such  there  were  many  in  Ireland.  There  were  several  men 
of  speculative  and  enterprising  minds,  who,  looking  upon  the 
obstinate  defence  of  abuses  at  home,  and  the  &cility  with  which 
they  had  been  banished  from  a  neighbouring  country,  became 
convinced  that  a  Revolution  would  now  be  as  attainable  as  a 
Reform,  and  that  there  was  a  fiind  of  strength  -and  indignation  in 
the  Irish  people,  which,  if  skilfully  directed,  would  vanquish  every 
obstacle.  There  is  no  intention  here  of  passing  any  unthinking 
panegyric  upon  those  who  were  thus  meditating  a  conspiracy 
against  the  State — upon  the  merits  of  such  fatal  appeals  to  chance 
and  violence,  no  friend  to  law  and  humanity  can  hesitate  a  moment 
— ^but  it  is  due  to  historical  truth  to  state,  that,  in  the  present 
instance,  they  were  not  a  band  of  factious  demagogues,  of  despe- 
rate minds  and  ruined  fortunes,  who  were  looking  to  a  Revolution 
as  a  scene  of  confusion  and  depredation.    In  the  formation  of 
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such  a  confederacy  there  could,  indeed,  have  been  no  scrupulous 
selection  of  persons.  Several,  no  doubt,  entered  into  the  associa- 
tion from  private  motives;  some  from  ambition-^-some  from 
vanity — some  from  revenge ;  but  there  were  many  whose  mental 
attainments,  and  personal  virtues,  and  enthusiastic  fidelity  to  the 
cause  they  had  espoused,  extorted  the  admiration  and  sympathy 
of  those  who  were  the  least  disposed  to  justify  their  conduct,  or 
deplore  their  fate. 

As  early  as  the  year  1791  the  future  leaders  of  the  projected 
designs  were  taking  measures  for  organizing  the  public  force,  by 
producing  a  general  union  of  sentiment  among  the  various  classes 
upon  whose  co-operation  they  were  to  depend.  As  yet  neither 
their  plans  nor  objects  were  distinct  and  defined ;  but  without  any 
formal  avowal  of  those  objects  to  each  other,  and  perhaps  without 
being  fiilly  apprized  themselves  of  their  own  final  determinations, 
they  took  as  effectual  advantage  of  every  public  accident  as  if  the 
whole  had  been  previously  digested  and  resolved;  About  this 
period  several  of  the  friends  to  constitutional  monarchy,  among 
whom  appeared  some  of  the  most  respected  and  exalted  characters 
in  the  country,  united  in  forming  political  societies,*  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  t<^ther  all  the  rational  supporters  of  freedom,  and, 
by  affording  a  legal  and  public  channel  of  expression  to  the  popu- 
lar sentiment,  of  preventing  the  adoption  of  secret  and  more  for- 
midable combinations.  Many  of  the  persons,  who  were  afterwards 
the  most  active  promoters  of  more  violent  proceedings,  became  mem- 
bers of  these  societies,  of  which  the  avowed  object  was  a  simple 

^  The  principal  of  UieM  vm  Uie  Whig  Club,  which  wat  formed  onder  Ute  ansplces  of 
the  late  Lord  Cbarlemont.  The  example  was  soon  followed  by  the  establishment  of 
■ooletiee  of  United  Irishmen  at  Belfast  and  Doblln,  and  flnallj  In  trtrj  part  of  the  king, 
dom.  It  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  limits  of  this  work  to  traoe  minotely  the  procresa 
of  these  societies ;  but  it  should  be  observed,  that  several  who  were  leading  members  of 
the  United  Irishmen,  when  their  designs  had  become  revolntionaryt  were  onoonneoled 
with  them  at  an  earlier  period.  It  Is  also  necessary  to  remark,  that,  though  many  of 
those  who  took  an  active  part  in  their  proceedings  at  every  period  of  their  eztst«DC« 
would  originally  have  been  latisfled  with  a  reform,  there  were  exceptions.  See  the  fol- 
lowing  note.— a 
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redress  of  grievances — and  with  tMs  there  are  reasons  to  believe 
that  the  future  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  would  in  the  first  instance 
have  been  satisfied ;  but  soon  perceiving  the  improbability  of  such 
an  event,  while  they  continued,  as  members  of  the  original  and 
l^al  associations,  ostensibly  to  limit  their  views  to  a  Constitutional 
Reform,  they  were  industriously  establishing  subordinate  clubs* 
throughout  the  country,  to  which,  in  order  to  allure  adherents,  and 
to  evade  suspicion,  they  assigned  the  same  popular  denominations, 
and  the  same  tests ;  but,  by  impressing  on  the  minds  of  all  who 
were  admitted  (and  all  of  every  class  were  admitted)  that  no  hope 
of  constitutional  redress  remained,  they  speedily  formed  them 
into  a  widely  extended  confederacy,  under  the  name  of  the 
Irish  Union,  for  revolutionizing  Ireland,  and  establishing  a 
Republic 

This  statement  refers  more  immediately  to  the  north  of  Ireland, 
were  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  were  Protestants  or  Dis- 
senters, who,  having  no  religious  disabilities  to  exasperate  them, 
and  being  to  a  considerable  degree  possessed  of  affluence  and  edu- 
cation, must  be  supposed  to  have  been  determined  to  republican 
piindples  upon  purely  speculative  grounds.  It  should,  however, 
be  observed,  that  simultaneously  with   their  proceedings,   and 

•  InUtted  •«8ocIeti«8  of  United  IrtohnMD.*'  By  Uie  test  of  the  more  early  of  tboM 
■ocietlet,  the  members  pledged  themselres  "  to  persevere  in  endesronring  to  form  » 
brotherhood  of  alAsction  among  Irishmen  of  every  religions  persuasion,  and  to  obtain  an 
•qpul,  fbU,  and  adequate  representation  of  all  the  people  of  Ireland  in  ths  OommoM 
Jtoms  iff  PaHiametU."  In  the  year  1795  the  latter  words  were  struck  out,  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  test  to  the  reTolotlonary  designs  that  began  to  be  generally  entertained. 
B^poH  qf  M«  SeerH  OcmmiiUs,  1798.  It  is  a  received  opinion,  that  the  celebrated 
Thobald  Wolfe  Tone  was  the  author  of  the  OonsUtutlon  of  the  later  United  Irishmen ; 
bat  Um  writer  of  this  work  is  informed  that  he  himself  denied  this  to  be  Uie  fact.  "  He 
asasred  me  (adds  my  authority)  that  Captain  Thomas  Russell,  to  whom  he  was  for  many 
years  ao  warmly  attaehed,  was  the  person  who  drew  up  that  remarkable  paper,  and  that 
he  (Tone)  was  not  a  member  of  the  olo$4  society  of  United  Irishmen  till  the  eve  of  his 
embarking  at  BelCsst  for  America,  in  the  summer  of  1795."  It  is,  however,  certain 
thaA  Mr.  Tana,  as  fttr  baek  as  1791,  strongly  recommended  to  tha  societies  of  United 
IrlstaBen,  then  In  their  Inliuicy,  to  attempt  a  Bevohition,  as  appears  ftrom  his  letter 
vrltlea  In  that  year  to  Um  sooiaty  at  B^UuL—IUport  qf  HU  Sterwi  Opmm Wo. 
-(App«ite.)-0. 
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without  any  connexion  or  communication  with  them,  a  most  for- 
midable league  existed  among  the  poorer  Catholics  of  several 
districts.  These  latter,  assuming  the  name  of  Defenders,*  had 
originally  associated  to  repel  the  local  outrages  of  their  Protestant 
neighbours.  The  frequency  and  the  length  of  the  conflicts  in 
which  they  were  involved,  had  forced  them  into  a  kind  of  barbar- 
rous  discipline  and  coherence ;  and  having  now  become  confident 
from  their  numbers,  and  from  their  familiarity,  with  success  or  with 
danger,  they  began  to  despise  the  laws,  of  which  they  had  vainly 
invoked  the  protection,  and  to  entertain  a  vague  idea  that  their 
strength  might  be  successfully  employed  for  the  improvement  of 
their  condition.  While  their  minds  were  in  this  state  of  confused 
excitation,  emissaries  were  despatched  from  the  united  societies  to 
explain  to  them  their  wrongs,  and  to  propose  the  remedy.  The 
Defenders  were  easily  persuaded  by  the  doquence  of  doctrines, 
which  only  more  skilfully  expressed  their  previous  sentiments; 
and,  laying  aside  their  religious  resentments  and  distinctive  appella- 
tion, adopted  the  more  general  views  and  title  of  United  Irish- 
mm. 

Before  the  year  1796,  societies  of  United  Irishmen  prevailed  in 
every  quarter  of  the  kingdom.  The  great  majority  consisted  of 
the  lowest  classes,  of  whom  all  that  had  the  inducements  of  degra- 
dation, or  of  personal  animosities,  readily  enlisted  under  a  stan- 
dard that  was  to  lead  them  to  freedom  and  revenge.  In  order  to 
secure  an  uniformity  of  action,  and  habits  of  subordination,  a  regu- 
lar and  connected  system  (comprising  committees,  baronial,  county, 
and  provincial ;  and,  finally,  an  executive)  was  established,  and 
periodical  returns  of  members  admitted,  arms  procured,  money 
contributed,  and  of  every  other  proceeding,  were  made  with  all 
the  forms  and  order  of  civil  state. 


*  The  Defeoden  flnt  appearad  about  ttie  j%kr  1786:  ttiey  inereaMd  rapklljr,  uA 
•oon  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  organisation.  From  their  oath  and  ndat, 
which  are  oooched  in  the  rodest  langnage,  it  fafflcientlj  appears  that  the  Aiioelattoo 
mmai  ha^e  been  eompoeed  of  the  loweet  order  in  the  eonuBonttr.— 0. 
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Their  numbers  had  soon  become  so  great,  that  nothing  but  dis- 
cipline seemed  wanting  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  objects ; 
and  when  we  consider  the  description  of  men  of  whom  the  mass 
was  composed,  we  cannot  contemplate  without  surprise  the  spirit 
of  ardour  and  secrecy  that  they  displayed,  and  the  enthusiastic 
patience  with  which  they  submitted  to  the  irksomeness  of  delay, 
and  to  the  laboiu^  and  dangers  by  which  alone  any  degree  of  dis- 
cipline could  be  acquired.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital 
and  the  principal  towns,  where  large  bodies  could  not  have  assem- 
bled without  discovery,  they  separated  into  very  small  parties, 
each  of  which  appointed  the  most  skilful  to  direct  its  manoeuvres. 
The  most  active  search  was  made  for  persons  who  had  ever  been 
in  the  military  profession,  to  whom  every  motive  of  reward,  and 
rank,  and  expected  glory,  were  held  out,  and  generally  with  suc- 
cess, to  allure  them  into  the  association.  Under  these  they  met, 
night  after  night,  to  be  instructed  in  the  use  of  arms ;  sometimes 
in  obscure  cellars,  hired  for  the  purpose;  sometimes  in  houses, 
where  every  inhabitant  was  in  the  secret;  it  even  sometimes 
happened  that  in  the  metropolis  these  nocturnal  exercises  took 
place  in  the  habitations  of  the  more  opulent  and  ardent  of  the 
conspirators.  In  the  interior  their  evolutions  were  performed  upon 
a  more  extensive  scale.  There,  every  evening  that  the  moon,  the 
ngnal  of  rendezvous,  was  to  be  seen  in  the  heavens,  the  peasant, 
without  reposing  from  the  toils  of  the  day,  stole  forth  with  his  rude 
implement  of  war,  to  pass  the  night  upon  the  nearest  unfrequented 
heath,  with  the  thousands  of  their  comrades,  who  were  assembled 
at  that  place  and  hour,  as  for  the  celebration  of  some  unrighteous 
mysteries.  It  was  also  a  frequent  custom  at  this  time,  among 
the  lower  orders,  to  collect  in  large  bodies,  under  the  pretext 
indulging  in  some  of  the  national  games  of  force;  but  for  the 
secret  purpose  of  inspiring  mutual  confidence,  by  the  display  of 
their  numbers,  and  their  athletic  forms,  and  of  exercising  in  those 
mimic  contests  the  alertness  and  vigour  which  they  were  so  toon 
to  employ  in  the  real  confiiot     The  general  enthusiasm  was  kq>i 
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alive  by  the  distribution  of  songs  in  praise  of  freedom,  arranged 
to  popular  native  airs.  Green,  the  old  distinguishing  colour  of 
the  island,  and  in  itselfi  from  its  connexion  with  the  face  and 
restorative  energies  of  nature,  an  excitant  to  the  imaginations  of 
men,  who  conceived  themselves  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  the 
recovery  of  their  natural  rights,  was  adopted  as  their  embl^uL 
Their  passions  for  spirituous  liquors,  a  propensity  that  seems  in 
some  degree  peculiar  to  those  with  whom  it  is  the  only  luxury,  and 
to  those  who  have  exhausted  every  other,  was  restrained,  by  explain- 
ing to  them  the  embarrassment  in  which  the  sudden  non-con- 
sumption  of  such  a  source  of  revenue  would  involve  the  Govern- 
ment And  so  intense  was  the  ardour  for  the  general  cause,  that 
this  inveterate  indulgence  was  sacrificed  to  such  a  motive,  and  the 
populace  became  for  a  while  distinguished  by  habits  of  unaccus- 
tomed, and  it  might  be  said,  impassioned  sobriety.* 

The  leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen  began  now  (1V96)  to  look 
with  confidence  to  the  success  of  their,  designs;  but  foreseeing 
that  notwithstanding  their  strength  and  enthusiasm,  the  contest 
with  the  regular  forces  of  the  Government  might  be  sanguinary 
and  protracted,  they  were  anxious  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a  disciplined 
army,  which,  by  directing  the  movements  and  restraining  the 
excesses  of  the  insurgents,  might  enable  them  to  decide  the  strug- 
^e  at  a  blow.  For  such  a  reinforcement  they  turned  their  eyes 
towards  France.  The  documents  produced  upon  Jackson's  trial 
had  lately  given  them  public  intimation,  that  that  country  was 
disposed  to  assist  the  Irish  malcontents.  The  latter  were  aware 
that  France  could  have  no  interest  in  promoting  a  constitutional 
reform  in  Ireland,  of  which  the  obvious  effect  would  have  been  an 
accession  of  strength  to  the  British  empire :  they  therefore  implied 
for  a  military  aid  to  effect  a  separation  from  Englandf     This 


*  Of  the  preceding  fiott,  toDM  are  Uk«i  trcm  the  report  of  the  Moret  eommittee, 
and  others  are  given  npon  the  aathority  of  indiTldoal  Information. — 0. 

t  The  United  Irishmen  despatched  an  agent  to  France  for  this  purpose,  about  the  mtd- 
dtooflTM.    Mr.  Tone  was  then  at  Parts,  and  exerted  aU  his  infloenee  to  the  Hwec 
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would  evidently  be  an  important  object  with  the  French  Govern- 
ment ;  and  it  was  the  necessity  of  holding  out  such  an  inducement 
that  in  some  degree  determined  the  Irish  directory  to  the  final 
and  extreme  measure  of  a  Revolution.  The  French  authorities 
accq>ted  the  proposal,  and  immediately  prepared  for  the  embar- 
kation of  an  army,  to  co-operate  with  the  Irish  insurgents.  But 
the  main  dependence  of  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  was  upon 
the  Irish  populace;  an  agricultural  population,  full  of  vigour, 
burning  for  the  conflict,  and  long  inured  to  habits  of  insurrection. 
Of  these,  500,000  were  in  arms. 

If  it  should  here  be  asked  by  any  of  the  many  subjects  of  the 
same  empire,  who  still  continue  strangers  to  the  former  condition 
of  Ireland,  how  so  long  and  formidable  a  system  of  secret  organiza- 
tion could  have  been  carried  by  her  people  for  the  violent  design 
of  revolutionizing  her  country!  the  answer  is  not  difBcult    It 

In  Um  Artt  memorial  which  Mr.  Tone  presented  to  the  French  directorj  in  order  to  In* 
d«ee  them  to  wnd  an  ezpedltloo  to  Ireland,  he  stated  that  at  that  period  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  th«  sallon  In  the  British  NaT7  ^^ro  Iri'li ;  that  he  was  present  when  the 
OathoUo  del^fates  orfed  this  to  Lord  Melrille  as  one  reason  for  granting  emancipation, 
and  that  his  lordship  had  not  denied  the  fkct.  This  statement  was  understood  to  have 
had  great  wei^  with  the  dlreetorj,  who  immediately  committed  the  whole  of  the  snttfeot 
to  the  consideration  of  Oamot  (then  one  of  the  directory)  and  Cknerals  Clarlc  and 
Hoche.  The  gentleman  who  has  communicated  the  preceding  circumstances  has  added 
IktMlowlDf  aneodota:  Soon  after  an  expcdittoo  to  Ireland  had  been  left  to  the  deelstoo 
of  Oamoi,  Clark,  and  Hoche,  they  named  an  erening  to  meet  Tone  at  the  palace  of  Loz- 
cmboorg.  Tone  arrived  at  the  appointed  bonr,  eight  o'clock.  He  was  ushered  into  a 
splendid  apartment.  Shortly  after  the  dlreetor  and  the  generals  made  their  appearanee': 
tkey  bowed  coldly,  bat  olTfily,  to  Ttone,  and  almost  Immediately  retired,  without  apology 
or  explanation,  through  a  door  opposite  to  that  by  which  they  had  entered.  Tone  was 
a  good  deal  stroac  by  so  unexpected  a  reception ;  but  his  surprise  Increased,  when  ten 
•'eloek  arrlred,  withovt  the  appearance  of;  or  message  of  any  kind  firom  those  oo  when 
all  his  hopes  seemed  to  depend.  The  clock  struck  eleren,  twelTe,  one— all  was  still  In  the 
palace ;  the  steps  of  the  sentinels,  on  their  posts  without,  alone  interrupted  the  dead 
iOeBoe  that  preralled  within.  Tone  paced  the  room  in  eonslderable  anxiety;  net  tntt 
a  rerrant  had  antered  of  whom  to  Inquire  his  way  out,  or  If  the  director  and  the  generals 
had  retired.  About  two  o'clock  the  folding  doors  were  suddenly  thrown  open  ;  Oamot, 
Clarke,  and  Hoche  entered ;  their  eoontenaaoee  brightened,  and  theeoldnesi  and  reserve 
•0  obeerrable  at  eight  o'clock,  had  vanished.  Clarke  advanced  quiekly  to  Tbne,  and 
taking  him  cordially  by  the  hand,  said,  **  OUts^n  t  Ioongr<UvlaU  you  :  ^Mffoto  Jr4- 
iMtf.*^— The  otben  did  the  same;  and  having  fixed  the  time  to  meet  again,  the  persooi 
llo  tUi  rmkaUe  traoMMttoQ  leparatad.— a 
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sprang  from  their  degradatioQ,  and  from  the  ignorance  and 
revenge  that  accompanied  it.  The  Reboliion  of  1798  was  a  ser- 
vile war.  In  Ireland  her  millions  of  peasantry  were  a  mere  collec- 
tion of  physical  beings,  to  whom  nature  had  amply  dispensed  every 
human  passion,  but  whom  society  had  imparted  no  motives  to 
restrain  them.  The  informing  mind  of  a  free  constitution  had 
never  reached  them ;  they  never  felt  the  tranquillizing  conscious- 
ness that  they  were  objects  of  respect  In  Ireland  the  State  was 
not  the  ^  great  central  heart,"  that  distributed  life  and  health,  and 
secured  them  in  return.  The  old  Irish  government  was  a  mechani- 
cal, not  a  moral  system ;  it  was,  what  it  has  been  so  often  likened 
to,  a  citadel  in  an  enemy^s  country ;  its  first  and  its  last  expedient 
was  force ;  it  forgot  that  those  whom  no  force  can  subdue,  nor 
dangers  terrify,  will  kneel  before  an  act  of  conciliation.  But  it 
obstinately  refused  to  conciliate,  and  the  people  at  length,  prepared 
by  the  sufferings  and  indignities  of  centuries,  listened  with  sanguine 
or  desperate  credulity  to  the  counsel  which  reminded  them  of  their 
strength,  and  directed  them  to  employ  it  in  one  furious  ^ort, 
which,  whether  it  failed  or  prospered,  could  not  embitter  their 
condition. 

The  spirit  of  the  Government  found  a  ready  and  fatal  co-opera- 
tion in  the  gentry  of  the  land.  Never  was  there  a  class  of  men 
less  amenable  to  the  lessons  of  experience ;  adversity,  the  great 
instructor  of  the  wise,  brought  to  them  all  its  afflictions  without 
their  antidote.  Every  fierce,  inveterate  resentment  of  the  race 
lineally  descended,  with  the  title-deeds,  from  the  father  to  the 
child.  Year  after  year  the  landlord's  house  was  fired,  his  stock 
was  plundered,  his  rent  unpaid,  his  land  a  waste,  and  each  succeed- 
ing year  he  was  seen  efiecdng  his  escape,  through  scences  of  tur- 
bulence and  danger,  from  his  estate  to  the  capital,  to  make  his 
periodical  complaint  of  his  sufferings,  and  to  give  the  minister 
another  vote  for  their  continuance. 

The  Irish  landlord  of  the  last  century  was  the  great  inciter  to 
insurrection.    With  a  nominal  superiority  of  rank  and  education. 
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he  was  in  every  ferocious  propensity  upon  a  level  with  the 
degraded  dependants,  whom  he  affected  to  contemn,  and  whose 
passions  he  vainly  laboured  to  control ;  because  he  had  never  set 
them  the  example  by  controlling  his  own.  Finding  his  efforts 
abortive,  he  next  vindictively  debased  them ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  in  a  little  time  he  shared  the  same  &te  with  his  victims. 
The  condition  of  Ireland  during  the  eighteenth  century  affords  a 
striking  and  melancholy  example  of  the  certain  retribution  with 
which  a  system  of  misrule  will  visit  those  who  so  mistake  their 
own  interests  as  to  give  it  their  support  An  inconsiderable  order, 
or  a  single  sect,  may  (however  unjustly)  be  degraded  with  impu- 
nity ;  but  the  degradation  of  the  mass  of  a  nation  will  inevitably 
recoil  upon  its  oppressors.  The  consequences  may  not  always  be 
visible  in  formidable  acts  of  force ;  but  there  is  a  silent  and  unerr- 
ing retaliation  in  the  effects  upon  morals  and  manners^  by  which 
the  tyrant  is  made  eventually  to  atone  for  his  crimes.  In  every 
condition  of  society  the  predominating  sentiments  and  manners 
will  spread  and  assimilate.  In  highly  policed  states  they  may  be 
observed  descending  from  the  higher  to  the  inferior  ranks.  The 
courtesy  and  humanity  of  the  old  French  peer  were  found  to  give 
a  tinge  to  the  conversation  of  the  mechanic  In  uncivilized 
countries  the  progress  is  the  reverse ;  the  rudeness  of  the  boor 
will  ascend  and  taint  his  master.  The  latter  was  the  case  in 
Ireland ;  the  Irish  peasant,  in  his  intercourse  with  his  superiors, 
saw  nothing  of  which  the  imitation  could  soften  and  improve  him. 
The  gentry,  although  conscious  that  their  religion,  and  the  violent 
means  by  which  so  many  of  them  had  acquired  their  properties, 
excited  the  suspicion  and  aversion  of  those  below  them,  resorted 
to  every  infallible  method  of  confirming  these  hostile  impressions. 
Instead  of  endeavouring  to  eradicate  them  by  mildness  and  pro- 
tection, they  insulted  and  oppressed.  The  dependant,  unrestrained 
by  any  motive  of  affection  or  respect,  avenged  himself  by  acts  of 
petty  outrage.  The  outrage  was  resented  and  punished  as  an 
(oigiiial  unprovoked  aggression.    Fresh  revenge  ensued,  and  hence 
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every  district  presented  scenes  of  turbiilent  contention,  in  which 
the  haughty  lord  lost  whatever  dignity  he  had  possessed,  and 
finally  became  infected  with  the  barbarous  passions  and  manners 
of  the  vassals  whom  he  had  disdained  to  civilize,  till  he  required 
as  much  to  be  civilized  himself. 

The  attachment  of  the  Irish  peasant  to  the  government  was 
suspected ;  but  nothing  could  have  been  more  unskilful  than  the 
means  adopted  to  secure  his  fidelity.  The  Irish  aristocracy,  who 
imagined  that  because  they  were  loyal,  they  might  proceed  to 
every  violent  extreme,  were  a  band  of  political  fanatics,  and  would 
have  made  proselytes  by  the  sword.  They  knew  nothing  of  the 
real  nature  of  the  allegiance  which  they  were  so  zealous  to  estab- 
lish, and  which  was  never  yet  established  by  the  sword.  They 
were  not  aware  that  the  allegiance  of  a  nation  to  the  state  is  a 
feeling  compounded  of  a  thousand  others,  half  interest,  half  senti- 
ment, of  gratitude,  of  hope,  of  recollections,  of  the  numberless 
minute,  and  "  tender  influences,"  that  reconcile  the  subject  to  his 
condition ;  that  it  is  seldom  a  direct  and  defined  attachment  to  the 
sovereign,  but  a  collection  of  many  subordinate  attachments,  of 
which  the  sovereign  has  all  the  benefit ;  that  it  is  but  the  youngest 
of  the  group  of  private  virtues,  and,  like  them,  must  be  reared  in 
the  bosom  of  domestic  comfort ;  that  it  is  upon  the  moral  alle- 
giance of  each  rank  to  its  immediate  relations,  of  the  servant  to 
his  master,  of  the  artisan  to  his  employer,  of  the  tenant  to  his 
landlord,  that  must  be  founded  the  political  allegiance  of  the 
whole  to  the  State. 

Those  mistaken  loyalists  supposed  that  they  were  teaching 
allegiance  by  a  haughty  and  vindictive  enforcement  of  the  laws 
against  its  violation.  They  did  not  see  that  they  were  exacting 
from  the  laws  what  no  laws  could  perform;  that  their  positive 
provisions  must  be  always  impotent,  where  their  spirit  is  not  pre- 
viously infused  into  the  subject  by  manners  and  institutions.  In 
Ireland  these  two  were  at  pei-petual  variance.  The  Irish  lawgiver 
passed  his  statute,  setting  forth,  in  pompous  phraseology,  its  wis- 
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dom  and  neooeaity,  and  denouncing  the  gibbet  against  the  offender, 
and  then  returned  to  his  district,  to  defeat  its  efficacy,  by  giving  a 
practical  continuance  to  the  misery,  the  passions,  the  galling  epi- 
thets, and  the  long  train  of  customary  insults  and  local  provocations 
that  were  for  ever  instigating  to  crime.  He  did  what  was  stranger 
and  more  absurd  than  this — he  had  the  folly  to  put  the  State  in 
competition  with  a  power  above  it  He  trampled  upon  the  reli- 
gion of  the  people* — not  reflecting  that,  though  by  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity  all  injuries  are  to  be  forgiven,  it  had  been  the  uni- 
versal practice  of  its  various  sects,  for  successive  centuries,  to 
except  the  offences  committed  against  themselves.  He  pointed  to 
the  peasant's  chapel,  and  gloried  in  the  reflection,  that  the  disloyal 
bell  which  had  called  their  fathers  to  worship  should  never  sound 
upon  the  ears  of  their  children — as  if  to  approach  his  Maker  with 
a  little  show  of  decent  pomp  was  not  the  harmless  pride  of  every 
man  of  every  faith  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe.  He  thought  he 
could  drive  them  along  the  path  of  allegiance,  where  he  had 
placed  their  religion  to  stop  the  way;  and  was  surprised  that, 
when  the  alternative  was  to  be  made,  they  should  turn  upon  their 
driver  rather  than  advance  in  the  face  of  what  they  dreaded  more 
than  death.  * 

The  mass  of  the  Irish  people  were  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  were 
thus  systematically  debarred,  by  those  who  should  have  been  their 
patrons  and  instructors,  from  every  motive  to  be  tranquil.  The 
country  gentleman,  the  great  bulwark  (if  he  performs  his  duties) 
against  extended  projects  of  revolution,  hated  them  and  feared 
them.  He  received  them  with  sullen  reserve  when  they  brought 
him  his  rent,  and  trembled  at  the  vigorous  hands  that  paid  it ;  but 
there  was  no  moral  intercourse  between  them,  no  interchange  of 


*  Tbt  int  atUda  upon  Ui«  Irish  OaUioUct  orifinated  In  the  InfUth  parliament ;  bat 
Urn  Irlih  arUtooraejr  gave  tht  penal  oode  their  fUleet  rapport.  Had  the  latter  performed 
tbelr  ^atjt  and  ondeoelred  Bngland  opon  the  eiypoied  neoeeattj  of  oootinnlnf  It,  the  fate 
of  Ireland  wovld  hare  been  Tery  dlflbreat ;  but  upon  IhU  ral^eoi  Rngland  vas  ab«Md, 
and  to  t«  thii  hour  abvied.— a 
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sympatliy  and  endearing  offices.  The  landlords,  in  constant  alarm 
for  their  property  and  safety,  would  not  convert  the  depredator 
into  a  protector.  They  opposed  the  tenant's  education,  which 
would  have  taught  him  to  employ  his  idle  hours  in  acquiring  a 
love  of  order,  instead  of  passing  them  in  plans  to  recover  in 
plunder  what  he  had  paid  in  rent,  and  looked  upon  as  tribute. 
Erecting  themselves  into  the  little  deities  of  their  own  district^ 
they  would  not  let  the  tenant  touch  of  knowledge,  lest  he  should 
"  become  as  one  of  them."  They  drew  between  themselves  and 
their  natural  allies  a  proud  line  of  separation,  which  effectually  cut 
off  all  communications  of  reciprocal  affection,  but  proved  a  barrier 
of  air  against  irruptions  of  hatred  and  of  force.  In  Ireland  there 
were  none  of  those  feudal  privileges  which  bring  the  persons  and 
feelings  of  the  Scottish  dependants  into  closer  contact  with  those 
of  their  superiors.  The  Irish  peasant  was  never  seen  in  the  hall 
of  his  lord.  He  was  left  in  .his  hovel  to  brood  over  his  degrada- 
tion— to  solace  or  inflame  his  fancy  with  legendary  traditions  of 
his  country's  ancient  glory,  and  with  rude  predictions  of  her  com- 
ing regeneration,  and  to  hail,  in  every  fisictious  spirit,  the  Messiah 
that  was  to  redeem  her. 

Jhese  were  the  real  causes  of  the  avidity  with  which  the  Irish 
populace  entered  into  this  formidable  conspiracy.  The  government 
was  early  apprised  of  its  existence  though  not  of  its  extent,  and 
took  very  vigorous  but  ineffectual  means  to  suppress  it  Session 
after  session  it  resorted  to  measures  of  terror  or  precaution,  by 
penal  acts  and  prosecutions,  to  try  their  efficacy  ;  but,  of  the  j)er- 
sons  thus  proceeded  against,  the  acquittal  of  many  only  served  to 
bring  discredit  upon  the  Administration,  while  the  executions  of 
such  as  were  convicted  were  regarded  by  their  party  as  so  many 
acts  of  hostile  severity,  that  called,  not  for  submission,  but  revenge. 
The  Ministers  of  the  Crown  conducted  themselves,  at  this  trying 
crisis,  with  a  zeal  which  could  not  be  loo  much  applauded,  if  it 
were  not  so  often  carried  to  excess,  and  with  the  most  undoubted 
fidelity  to  the  powers  whom  they  served ;  but  throughout  they  com- 
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mitted  one  fititAl  error,  which  must  for  ever  detract  from  their 
characten  as  able  statesmen.  Because  it  was  evident  that  a  few 
educated  men  were  at  the  head  of  the  popular  combinations,  they 
adopted,  and  to  the  last  persisted  in  the  opinion,  or  at  least  in  the 
assertion,  that  the  whole  was  essentially  a  conspiracy  of  a  few 
speculative  adventurers,  who  had  sedticed  the  nation  from  its  alle- 
giance, and  that  all  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  State  was  to  be 
confined  to  the  counteraction  of  the  malignant  design ;  and  to  this 
notion,  notwithstanding  its  daily  refutation,  they  adhered,  with  the 
spirit  rather  of  persons  engaged  in  an  acrimonious  controversy, 
than  of  ministers  whose  duty  it  was  to  save  the  country  from  the 
horrors  of  a  civil  war.*  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  sophistry 
by  which  they  defended  it  was  exposed — it  was  in  vain  that  they 
were  told,  by  men  who  knew  the  state  of  Ireland  and  the  general 
course  of  the  human  passions  as  well  as  they  did,  that  their  rea- 
sonings would  never  satisfy  the  disaffected — that  the  dissatisfection 
was  not  temporary  or  accidental,  but  radical — and  that  it  was  only 
a  waste  of  time  and  of  life  to  resort  to  unpopular  laws  and  frequent 
executions,  while  the  parent  mischief  remained  untouched  upon 
the  statute  book.  The  Irish  Ministry  not  only  spumed  those  coun- 
sels, which  the  event  proved  to  have  been  prophetic,  but,  superadding 
a  farther  error,  they  reviled  the  advisers  with  so  little  discretion, 
that  they  gave  the  real  conspirators  official  authority  for  believing 
that  the  opposers  of  the  Administration  were  secretly  the  advo- 
cates of  rebellion,  and  thus  afforded  them  an  additional  incitement 
to  persevere  in  their  designs.f 

•  XrtD  After  Um  mpprmtop  of  the  RebeHton,  when  the  GoTenunent  powtwed  the 
fldlMt  Infomuttion  reffbrdlcg  Ite  origin  and  progrest,  the  Viceroj,  in  his  ipeech  to  the 
Parltemeot,  was  made  to  lay,  **  the  fooiett  and  darkeet  conipiraey  was  ft»rmed  and  long 
earrted  oo  by  the  implacable  enemy  of  this  realm,  for  the  tctal  extinoUon  of  the  OonsUta* 
tion,  etc.'*~Zord  LUvienanf*  Sp4ech^  October  6, 1798. 

t  A  leading  member  of  the  minority  in  the  Irish  House  of  Oommons  was  the  late  Mr. 
Qoorge  Fensooby,  a  gentleman,  who,  if  the  porest  oonstltntloaal  views  and  personal  dig- 
nity ef  deportment  ooold  have  saved  from  insults,  woold  have  escaped  them ;  bat  at  thia 
period  DO  dignity  was  a  protection.  He,  among  others,  impressed  upon  the  Ministry  that 
Inland  Mold  be  preserved  from  the  threatened  crisis  by  no  means  bot  by  a  complete 
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This  glaring  departure  from  the  most  obvious  prudence  has  been 
variously  accounted  for.  By  many  it  has  been  attributed  to  inca- 
pacity. A  more  general  opinion  was,  that  the  Government  was 
fomenting  the  conspiracy,  in  order  that  the  excesses  to  which  it 
would  lead  might  reconcile  the  nation  to  a  L^sladve  Union :  and, 
however  vulgar  and  improbable  the  latter  supposition  may  appear, 
it  is  still  perhaps  the  only  one  that  can  satis&ctorily  explain  the 
apparent  inconsistencies  and  infatuation  of  their  councils. 

The  enemy  of  Great  Britain  had  already  made  an  abortive  efibrt* 


reform  of  the  Parliament,  by  Catholic  emancipation,  and  by  an  equalisation  of  commerce 
between  England  and  Ireland.  The  following  wae  the  answer  of  one  of  the  serraBta  of 
the  Orown  (the  ■olidtor-general)  to  Mr.  Ponsonby'i  opinions :  **  What  was  it  come  to,  that 
in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  they  shoald  listen  to  one  of  their  own  members  degrading 
the  character  of  an  Irish  gentleman  by  language  which  was  fitted  but  for  hallooing  a  mob  f 
Bad  he  heard  a  man  uttering  oat  of  those  doors  such  language  as  that  by  which  the  hon- 
ourable gentleman  had  violated  the  decorum  of  Parliament,  he  would  hare  seised  the 
ruffian  by  the  throat,  and  drsgged  htm  to  the  dust  I  What  were  the  bouse  made  of  who 
could  listen  In  patience  to  such  abominable  eentiments  ? — sentiments  which,  thank  God, 
were  acknowledged  by  no  dass  of  men  in  this  country,  except  the  execrable  and  infamooa 
nest  of  traitors,  who  were  known  by  the  name  of  United  Irishmen,  who  sat  brooding  in 
Belfast  over  their  discontents  and  treasons,  and  from  whose  publioatloni  he  could  trace, 
word  for  word,  eTery  expression  the  honourable  gentteman  bad  used.'*— irisA  Pari,  IM>, 
Feb.  179T. 

George  Ponsonby,  one  of  the  "  Old  Whigs,**  was  a  man  of  mediocre  ciq>aclty,  owing  hit 
position  mainly  to  the  circumstance  of  his  aristocratic  connexions.  His  father  had  been 
^aker  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  His  cousin  was  Karl  of  Bessborough ;  his  father- 
in-law  was  the  Earl  of  Lansborough.  Bom  In  17A6,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1760,  and 
speedily  was  made  King**  Oonnsd,  and  Counsel  to  the  Berenne  OommlssioDers.  Qnar- 
rtUing  with  *'  the  Oastle,"  he  was  turned  out  of  office,  and  became  patriotic : 

"  Here  and  there  some  stem,  high  patriot  stood. 
Who  could  not  get  the  place  for  which  he  cried." 

In  the  Irish  Parliament  he  was  one  of  the  Opposition  leaders,  and  wm  made  Lord  Ohan- 
oellor  of  Ireland  in  ISOd.  On  the  break  up  of  the  Pox  ministry  he  lost  his  office,  but  waa 
solaced  with  a  pension  of  £4000,  which  he  duly  drew,  year  after  year,  untQ  his  death  la 
July  1817.  For  some  years  after  leafing  Ireland,  he  was  a  Parliamentary  leader  of  the 
Opposition  in  England. — M. 

^  In  December  1796  the  French  Fleet  was  dispersed  by  a  storm.  A  part  of  It  anchored 
in  Bantry  Bay,  where  It  remained  for  some  days ;  but  the  vessel,  on  board  of  which  Oen. 
Heche  (the  commander  of  the  expedition)  wm,  not  arriving,  the  French  admiral,  wtthout 
Attempting  a  landing,  returned  to  France.  It  Is  well  known  that  grtevoos  compUlnta  were 
made  in  the  English  Parliament  against  the  Ministry,  for  having  left  the  ooMt  of  Ireteikl 
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to  transport  an  armament  to  Ireland,  the  landing  of  which  was  to 
have  been  the  signal  for  the  intended  rising ;  but  the  leaders  of  the 
Irish  Union,  still  depending  upon  the  promised  renewal  of  the 
attempt,  had  been  anxious  to  restrain  the  impatience  of  the  people 
until  the  foreign  succours  should  arrive.  Disappointed,  however, 
in  their  expectations  from  abroad,  and  apprehending  from  any  fur- 
ther delay,  either  the  uncontrollable  impetuosity  or  the  desertion 
of  their  followers,  they  resolved,  in  the  early  part  of  this  year, 
against  their  better  judgment,  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  final  issue. 
The  28d  of  May  was  fixed  as  the  day  for  a  general  insurrection. 


■0  onprotected  on  this  occasion.  In  explanation  of  thii  apparent  negligence,  Theobold 
Wolf  Tone,  who  had  been  confidentially  employed  in  the  preparation!  for  the  French 
ezpoditton  (h«  was  himself  on  board  one  of  the  vessels  that  anchored  in  Bantry  Bay) 
related  the  following  clrcamstances,  as  having  come  within  his  personal  knowledge. 
While  this  formidable  armament,  which  had  so  long  fixed  the  attention  of  Europe,  was 
fitting  oot  at  Brest,  rarions  conjectures  prerailed  as  to  its  probable  destination.  The 
genotU  opinion  was  that  the  invasion  of  either  Ireland  or  Portugal  was  Intented.— There 
was  at  this  time  (according  to  Mr.  Tone's  account)  a  secret  agent  of  the  British  ministry 
at  Brest,  who,  having  discovered  that  a  particular  printer  of  that  town  had  General 
Heche's  proolamatlons  In  his  press,  privately  oflbred  him  a  large  sum  for  a  single  copy. 
With  this  ollbr  the  printer  made  General  Hoche  acquainted,  who  immediately  drew  up  a 
proclamation,  as  addressed  to  the  Portuguese  by  the  commander  of  the  French  invading 
army.  A  few  copies  of  this  were  accordingly,  by  the  General's  desire,  struck  off,  and 
handed  by  the  printer  to  the  agent.  The  latter  forwarded  them  to  Mr.  Pitt,  whom  the 
receipt  of  soch  a  document  is  said  to  have  so  completely  deceived,  that  he  directed  the 
British  squadrons  to  make  Portugal  the  peculiar  ol^ect  of  their  vigilance,  and,  in  the  first 
Instance,  treated  the  report  of  an  actual  descent  upon  Ireland  with  derision.  Altbouffa 
the  appearance  of  the  French  Fleet  in  Bantry  Bay  produced  no  movements  of  disaffection 
la  the  vicinity,  it  was  yet  at  this  period,  or  very  shortly  after,  that  the  organisation  of 
fha  United  Irishmen  was  roost  complete,  and  their  prospect  of  success  roost  promising. 
In  1797  they  felt  assured,  that,  in  the  event  of  a  general  insurrection,  the  greater  number 
of  the  Irish  militia  regiments  would  have  revolted.  It  is  confidently  asserted,  that  an 
attaek  opon  Dublin  having  been  proposed  in  that  year,  ertrj  soldier  who  moonted  guard 
In  that  citj  on  the  night  of  the  intended  attempt  was  in  their  interests.  The  following 
oeearrence,  howerer  ludicrous,  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  prevailing  sentiment  among  the 
native  forces.  At  this  time  persons  of  democratic  principles,  in  imitation  of  the  French 
revotutlooists,  wore  their  hair  short  behind ;  from  which  oostom  Croppies  and  Rd>elt 
hecsme  synonymous  terms.  A  commander  of  yeomanry  in  Dublin,  while  reviewing  his 
eorps,  obsenred  a  fslse  tail  lying  upon  the  parade.  He  held  it  up,  and  asked  who  had 
drqipad  It.  By  an  Instantaneons  moTtment,  every  man  of  the  corps  raisad  his  band  to 
tha  back  of  his  head.  This  eorps  Is  said  to  hare  been,  in  oonseqnenoe,  disbandad  on  tha 
Mkfvtoffdar.-^ 
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Of  this  intentiou  the  government  having  received  infonnation 
in  the  course  of  the  preceding  March,  arrested  several  of  the 
principal  leaders  in  the  capital ;  and,  announcing  by  proclamation 
the  existence  of  the  conspiracy,  authorised  the  military  powers  to 
employ  the  most  summary  methods  of  suppressing  it 

This  formal  declaration  of  the  impending  crisis  was  followed  by 
the  most  extreme  agitation  of  the  public  mind.  Every  ear  was 
catching,  every  tongue  was  faltering  some  tremendous  confirma- 
tion that  the  hour  was  at  hand.  As  it  approached,  the  fearful 
tokens  became  too  manifest  to  be  mistaken.  In  the  interior,  the 
peasantry  were  already  in  motion.  Night  after  night  large  masses 
of  them  were  known  to  be  proceeding  by  unfrequented  paths  to 
some  central  points.  Over  whole  tracts  of  country  the  cabins 
were  deserted,  or  contained  only  women  and  children,  from  whom 
the  inquirers  could  extort  no  tidings  of  the  owners.  In  the  towns, 
to  which,  in  the  intervals  of  labour,  the  lower  classes  delighted  to 
flock,  a  frightful  dimunition  of  numbers  was  observed ;  while  the 
few  that  appeared  there,  betrayed,  by  the  moody  exultation  of 
their  looks,  that  they  were  not  ignorant  of  the  cause.  Throughout 
the  capital,  against  which  the  first  fury  of  the  insurgents  was  to 
be  directed,  and  where,  from  its  extent,  there  could  never  be  a 
certainty  that  the  attack  had  not  already  begun,  the  consternation 
was  universal.  The  spectacle  of  awful  preparation,  that  promised 
security,  gave  no  tranquillity.  In  the  panic  of  the  moment  the 
measures  for  security  became  so  many  images  of  danger.  The 
military  array  and  bustle  in  some  streets — the  silence  and  desertion 
of  others — ^the  names  of  the  inhabitants  registered  on  every 
door — the  suspension  of  public  amusements,  and  almost  of  private 
intercourse — th0  daily  proclamations — prayers  put  np  in  the 
churches  for  the  general  safety — families  flying  to  England — ^part- 
ings that  might  be  eternal — every  thing  oppressed  the  imagination 
with  the  conviction,  that  a  great  public  convulsion  was  at  hand. 
The  Parliament*  and  the  courts  of  justice,  with  a  laudable  attach- 

*  On  tlM  SM  of  M »j  (tb*  day  btfore  tbt  inturrecUop)  the  Boom  of  Oonmooi  Totad  tn 
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meat  to  the  fonns  of  the  constitution,  continued  their  sittings; 
bat  the  strange  aspect  of  senators  and  advocates  transacting  civil 
business  in  the  garb  of  soldiers,  reminded  the  spectator  that  the 
final  dependance  of  the  state  was  upon  a  power  beyond  the  laws. 
In  Dublin  the  domestics  of  the  principal  citizens  had  disappeared, 
and  gone  off  to  join  the  insurgents ;  while  those,  who  cotdd  not  be 
seduced  to  accompany  them,  became  the  more  suspected,  from 
thitf  proof  of  their  fidelity:  they  could  have  remained,  it  was 
apprehended,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  being  spies  upon  their  mas- 
ters, and  co-operators  in  their  intended  destruction ;  and  thus,  to 
the  real  dangers  of  a  general  design  against  the  government,  were 
added  all  the  imaginary  horrors  of  a  project  of  individual  ven- 
geance. The  vigorous  precautions  of  the  Administration,  instead 
of  inspiring  confidence,  kept  alive  the  public  terror  and  suspense. 
In  eveiy  quarter  of  the  kingdom  the  populace  were  sent  in  droves 
to  the  prisons,  till  the  prisons  could  contain  no  more.  The  vessels 
in  the  several  bays  adjoining  the  scenes  of  disturbance  were  next 
oonyerted  into  gaols.  The  law  was  put  aside :  a  non-conmiissioned 
officer  became  the  arbiter  of  life  and  death.  The  military  were 
di^rsed  through  every  house :  military  visits  were  paid  to  every 
house  in  search  of  arms,  or  other  evidence  of  treason.  The  dead 
were  intercepted  on  their  passage  to  the  grave,  and  their  coffins 
examined,  lest  they  might  contain  rebellious  weapons.  Many  of 
the  conspirators  were  informally  executed.  Many  persons  who 
were  innocent  were  arrested  and  abused.  Many  who  might  have 
been  innocent,  were  suspected,  and  summarily  put  to  death. 

Upon  the  appointed  day  the  explosion  took  place.  The  shock 
was  dreadful.  The  imagination  recoils  from  a  detail  of  the  scenes 
that  followed.  Every  excess  that  could  have  been  apprehended 
from  a  soldiery,  whom  General  Abercrombie,  in  the  language  of 


addTMi  to  tiM  TietroTt  ezpr«Miny  th«ir  fiddity  aad  tbelr  rellftno*  upon  tha  rlfllaQoe  and 
rigMr  of  bit  goTtnuDent.  In  order  to  render  ttie  proceeding  more  impoelof ,  all  the 
■nwlun  of  that  bonae,  with  the  Speaker  at  their  head,  walked  through  the  streete,  two 
aad  tw*,  aad  preeentod  the  addreee  to  hie  BxoeUencr.— C 
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manly  reproof  had  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  licentiousness  that 
rendered  it  formidable  to  all  but  the  enemy;  every  act  of  iiiriouB 
retaliation  to  be  expected  from  a  peasantiy  inflamed  by  revenge 
and  despair,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  their  leaders, 
surrendered  to  the  auspices  of  their  own  impetuous  passions,  dis- 
tinguished and  disgraced  this  fatal  conflict*  After  a  short  and 
sanguinary  struggle,  the  insurgents  were  crushed.  The  numbers 
of  them  who  perished  in  the  field,  or  on  the  scafibld,  or  were 
exiled,  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  60,000 ; — the  losses  upon  the 
side  of  the  crown  have  been  computed  at  20,000  lives ; — a  solemn 
and  memorable  fact : — 70,000  smbjects  sacrificed  in  a  single  year, 
whose  energies,  had  other  maxims  of  government  prevailed,  might 
have  been  devoted  to  what  it  is  equally  the  interest  of  subjects 
and  governments  to  promote — the  cause  of  rational  freedom,  the 
possession  of  which  can  alone  inspire  a  manly  and  enlightened 
attachment  to  the  laws  and  the  state. 

*  The  high  state  of  pMtlon  and  resentment  which  prerafled  at  this  onfortonate  period 
may  be  collected  from  the  single  fttct  that  In  the  House  of  Commons  a  member  loggested 
that  military  executions  should  have  a  retrospeotire  operation,  and  that  the  state  jhtI- 
■oners,  who  had  been  for  sereral  weelcs  in  the  hands  of  govemment,  shoold  be  sommarOj 
disposed  of;  but  the  secretaiy,  Lord  Castlereagh)  with  becoming  dignity  and  humanitJi 
vehemently  discountenanced  so  shocking  a  proposal.— C.  [There  is  something lodicroot 
in  any  one*s  gravely  speaking  of  the  **  humanity**  of  OasUereagh  1— M.] 
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CHAPTER  XL 

TrUl  of  Henry  and  John  Sbearof. 

As  soon  as  the  public  safety  was  secured  (it  was  long  before  tran- 
quillity was  restored)  by  the  defeat  of  the  insurgents,  a  general 
amnesty  was  granted  to  all,  except  the  actual  leaders  of  the  con- 
spiracy, who  should  surrender  their  arms,  and  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  King.  Several  of  the  leaders  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government,  and  it  was  now  decided  that  the  most  conspi- 
cuous of  them  should  be  brought  to  immediate  trial,  in  order  that 
their  fates  should  give  a  final  blow  to  any  still  remaining  hopes  of 
their  adherents. 

The  first  of  the  persons  thus  selected  were  two  young  gentle- 
men, brothers,  and  members  of  the  Irish  bar,  Heniy  and  John 
Sheares,*  Their  previous  history  contains  nothing  peculiar.  They 
were  both  of  respectable  and  amiable  characters.  The  elder  of 
them  ^  had  given  many  hostages  to  fortune  f  but  with  the  ardour 
incidental  to  their  years,  and  to  the  times,  they  had  been  induced 
to  look  beyond  those  sources  of  private  happiness  which  they 
appear  to  have  abundantly  enjoyed,  and  to  engage  in  the  political 
speculations  that  were  now  to  be  expiated  with  their  lives.  When 
the  original  members  of  the  Irish  executive  were  committed  to 
prison,  in  the  month  of  March,  the  Sheareses  were  among  those 
who  were  chosen  to  supply  their  place,  and  they  took  a  very 
active  part  in  arranging  the  plan  of  the  approaching  insurrection. 

•  llMSieftroflef  wer«ftrr«ft«d  onthetlftof  May.lTfSttwodaytbelbratliertelBfoftlio 
pcoplo.  tbej  wwn  two  Cork  fenaemen,  •«b«rrtttert  by  profleMton,**  mjn  DaTta,  A^both 
Moa  of  Uberal  ednemtlon,  bat  of  Ttry  ane<iaal  ehwaotort.  Henry,  tbo  eldeit,  wm  mOd, 
ckABftftal,  wcftk:  Joba  wm  fiery  ud  firm,  M&d  of  much  greMer  Abmtlee.**— M. 
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Of  All  these  proceedings  the  Government  obtained  accurate  infor- 
mation through  a  Captain  Armstrong,  an  officer  of  the  Irish 
milida,  who  had  succeeded  in  insinuating  himself  into  their  con- 
fidence, for  the  purpose  of  discovery.*  They  were  accordingly 
arrested  two  days  previous  to  the  explosion,  and  were  now  sum- 
moned to  abide  their  trial  for  high  treason. 

Mr.  Curran's  defence  of  these  unfortunate  brothers  was  sup- 
pressed at  the  period,  and  is  generally  supposed  to  have  alto- 
gether perished.  A  report  of  the  trial  has,  however*  been  pre- 
8er\'ed,  from  which  an  account  of  the  share  that  he  bore  in  it 
shall  now  be  given.f 

The  prisoners  were  brought  to  the  bar,  and  arraigned,  on  the 
4th  of  July,  1798.J  In  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  a  very  inte- 
resting and  important  discussion  took  place.  Their  counsel  hav- 
ing discovered  that  one  of  the  grand  jury,  who  had  found  the 
bill  of  indictment,  was  a  naturalized  Frenchman,§  pleaded  that 


*  or  0«pUIn  Armstrong,  Huria  tajt,  **  This  frffbtftil  wretch  had  lougfat  the  acquaint- 
anee  of  the  Sheareees — made  It^eocouraf  ed  their  prospects — assisted  them  with  military 
hints — professed  tender  love  for  them — mixed  with  their  family,  and  ased  to  dandle  Henry 
8beares*s  children.  *  *  *  He  shared  their  hospitality— nrged  on  their  schemes— cam* 
to  condfrie  with  them  in  prison— and  then  assassinated  them  with  his  oath."  John  Warne> 
ford  Armstrong  was  Ctptain  in  the  KIng*s  County  Militia.  He  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  Bheareses  to  get  them  into  his  dutches,  and  dined  with  John  the  day  before  the 
arrest.  He  had  actually  known  them  only  ten  days  before  that.  Barrington  says  that 
Henry  Sheares  *'  was  a  participator  in  the  treason,  and  aided  in  procuring  emissaries  to 
seduce  the  troops  at  Loughltnston.  There  Captain  Armstrong  became  acquainted  with  the 
two  brothers — ^pledged  to  them  his  friendship— persuaded  them  he  would  seduce  his  regi- 
ment— gained  their  implicit  confidence— faithfully  fblfllled  the  counter-plot— devised 
sereral  secret  meetings — and  worked  up  sufBdent  guilt  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  both.** — ^M. 

t  The  father  of  the  Sheareses,  a  Banker  in  Cork,  had  been  a  member  of  the  Irish  Par- 
liament, and  in  that  capacity  had  succeeded  in  carrying  an  act  (6th  George  in.)  by 
which  was  conceded  to  prisoners  the  right  to  hare  counsel  assigned  them  by  the  Court  and 
to  hare  a  copy  of  the  indictment.  Under  this  statute,  Mr.  Curran  and  Mr.  MoNaUy  were 
assigned  as  counsel  to  John  Sheares,  and  Mr.  Plunket  for  Henry  Sheares. — M. 

X  The  trial  took  place  before  Lord  Carleton,  Barons  Smith  and  George,  and  JusUce 
Daly.— M. 

S  It  was  McNally  who  filed  the  plea  that  John  Deoluseao,  ona  of  the  Jurors  who  fsusd 
the  bills,  for  High  Treason,  against  the  Sheareaes  and  for  others,  was  an  alien,  not  natorall- 
led.  The  Crown  lawyers  argued  agaUiit  thU  plea,  and  than,  In  reply,  Oorran  ipoke  In 
Its  wapporU—M. 
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fiict  agaiiiBt  its  legality.     The  following  are  parts  of  Mr.  Currants 
argument  upon  the  occasion :  * 

**  My  lords ;  the  law  of  this  country  has  declared,  that  in  order 
to  the  conviction  of  any  man,  not  only  of  any  charge  of  the 
higher  species  of  criminal  offences,  but  of  any  criminal  charge 
whatsoever,  he  must  be  convicted  upon  the  finding  of  two  juries ; 
first,  of  the  grand  jury,  who  determine  upon  the  guilt  iu  one  point 
of  view ;  and,  secondly,  by  the  corroborative  finding  of  the  petty 
jury,  who  establish  that  guilt  in  a  more  direct  manner ;  and  it  is 
the  law  of  this  country,  that  the  jurors,  who  shall  so  find,  whether 
upon  the  grand  or  upon  the  petty  inquest,  shall  be  probi  et  legalea 
homines  omni  exceptione  majores.  They  must  be  open  to  no  legal 
objection  of  personal  incompetence;  they  must  be  capable  of 
having  freehold  property,  and  in  order  to  have  freehold  property, 
they  must  not  be  open  to  the  objection  of  being  born  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  prince,  or  owing  allegiance  to  any  foreign 
power.  Because  the  law  of  this  country,  and  indeed  the  law  of 
every  country  in  Europe,  has  thought  it  an  indispensable  precau- 
tion, to  trust  no  man  with  the  weight  or  influence  which  territo- 
rial possession  may  give  him  contrary  to  that  allegiance  which 
ought  to  flow  from  such  possession  of  property  in  the  country. 
This  observation  is  emphatically  forcible  in  every  branch  of  the 
criminal  law ;  but  in  the  law  of  treason,  it  has  a  degree  of  force 
and  cogency  that  fails  in  every  inferior  class  of  offence ;  because 
the  very  point  to  be  inquired  into  in  treason  is  the  nature  of  alle- 
giance. The  general  nature  of  allegiance  may  be  pretty  clear  to 
every  man.  Every  man,  however  unlearned  he  may  be,  can  easily 
acquire  such  a  notion  of  allegiance,  whether  natural  and  bom 
with  him,  or  whether  it  be  temporary  and  contracted  by  emigra- 
tion into  another  country ;  he  may  acquire  a  vague,  untechnical 

•  DUfertDi  sUtaUt  of  Ohariet  It.  G«o.  I.  and  0«o.  m.  enact,  Uiat  nataralised  aliens, 
perfbrminf  certain  specified  condiUona,  **  shall  be  deemed  liege,  free,  and  natural  fob- 
jectt,  to  an  IntenU  and  purposes  ;'*  with  a  proviso  **  that  they  shall  not  be  enabled  to 
tenre  tn  Parliament,  nor  to  be  of  his  majesty's  prirj  council,  nor  to  hold  any  offloo  of 
trust,  ctvU  or  military,  tn  the  kingdom.— 0. 
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idea  of  allegiance,  for  his  immediate  personal  conduct  But  I  am 
warranted  in  saying  that  the  constitution  does  not  suppose  that 
any  foreigner  has  any  direct  idea  of  allegiance  but  what  he  owes 
to  his  original  prince.  The  constitution  supposes,  and  takes  for 
granted,  that  no  foreigner  has  such  an  idea  of  our  peculiar  and 
precise  allegiance,  as  qualifies  him  to  act  as  a  juror,  where  that  is 
the  question,  to  be  inquired  into  ;  and  I  found  myself  upon  this 
known  principle,  that  though  the  benignity  of  the  English  law 
has,  in  many  cases,  where  strangers  are  tried,  given  a  jury,  half 
composed  of  foreigners  and  half  natives,  that  benefit  is  denied  to 
any  man  accused  of  treason,  for  the  reason  I  have  stated ;  because, 
says  Sir  W.  Blackstone,  *  aliens  are  very  improper  judges  of  the 
breach  of  allegiance.'*  A  foreigner  is  a  most  improper  judge 
of  what  the  allegiance  is  which  binds  an  English  subject  to  his 
constitution.  And,  therefore,  upon  that  idea  of  utter  incompe- 
tency in  a  stranger,  is  every  foreigner  directly  removed  and  repelled 
from  exercising  a  function  that  he  is  supposed  utterly  unable  to 
discharge.  K  one  Frenchman  shall  be  sufi^ered  to  find  a  bill  of 
indictment  between  our  Lord  the  King  and  his  subjects,  by  a 
parity  of  reasoning  may  twenty-three  men  of  the  same  descent  b^ 
put  into  the  box,  with  authority  to  find  a  bill  of  indictment  By 
the  same  reason,  that  the  court  may  communicate  with  one  man 
whose  language  they  do  not  know,  may  they  communicate  with 
twenty-three  natives  of  twenty-three  different  countries  and  lan- 
guages. How  far  do  I  mean  to  carry  this  ?  Thus  far :  that  every 
statute,  or  means  by  which  allegiance  may  be  shaken  ofl^  and  any 
kind  of  benefit  or  privilege  conferred  upon  an  emigrating  foreigner, 
is  for  ever  to  be  considered  by  a  court  of  justice  with  relation  to 
that  natural  incompetency  to  perform  certain  trusts,  which  is 
taken  for  granted  and  established  by  the  law  of  England. 

"  Therefore,  my  lord,  my  clients  have  pleaded,  that  the  bill  of 
indictment  to  which  they  have  been  called  upon  to  answer  has 

•  4  BL  Com.  809.— 0. 
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been  found,  among  others,  hj  a  foreigner,  born  under  a  foreign 
allegiauce  and  incapable  of  exercising  the  right  of  a  juror,  upon 
the  grand  or  the  petty  inquest  The  stat  of  Charles  IL  recites 
that  the  kingdom  was  wasted  by  the  unfortunate  troubles  of  that 
time,  and  that  trade  had  decreased  for  want  of  merchants.  After 
thus  stating  generally  the  grievances  which  had  afflicted  the  trade 
and  population  of  the  country,  and  the  necessity  of  encouraging 
emigration  from  abroad,  it  goes  on  and  says,  that  straugers  may 
be  induced  to  transport  themselves  and  families  to  replenish  the 
country,  if  they  may  be  made  partakers  of  the  advantages  and 
free  exercise  of  their  trades  without  interruption  and  disturbance. 
The  grievance  was  the  scarcity  of  men;  the  remedy  was  the  encour- 
agement of  foreigners  to  transport  themselves,  and  the  encourage- 
ment given  was  such  a  degree  of  protection  as  was  necessary  to 
the  full  exercise  of  their  trades  in  the  dealing,  buying  and  selling 
and  enjoying  the  full  extent  of  personal  security.  Therefore  it 
enacts,  that  all  foreigners  of  the  protestant  religion,  and  all  mer- 
chants, Ac.  who  shall,  within  the  term  of  seven  years,  transport 
themselves  to  this  country  shall  be  deemed  and  reputed  natural- 
bom  subjects,  and  *  may  implead  and  be  impleaded,'  and  *  prose- 
cute and  defend  suits.'  The  intention  was  to  give  them  protection 
for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  encouraged  to  come  here ; 
and  therefore  the  statute,  instead  of  saying,  generally,  ^  they  shall 
be  subjects  to  all  intents  and  purposes,'  specifically  enumerates  the 
privileges  they  shall  enjoy.  If  the  legislature  intended  to  make 
them  *  subjects  to  all  intents  and  purposes,'  it  had  nothing  more 
to  do  than  say  so.*  But  not  having  meant  any  such  thing,  the 
statute  is  confined  to  the  enumeration  of  the  mere  hospitable 
rights  and  privileges  to  be  granted  to  such  foreigners  as  come  here 
for  special  purposes.  It  states,  ^  he  may  implead,  and  he  shall  be 
answered  unto ;'  that  *  he  may  prosecute  and  defend  suits.'  Why 
go  on  and  tell  a  man,  who  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  natural- 

*  The  lUtate  doM  lay  this  t^nmUly,  In  the  flrtt  insUno« ;  but  the  MibMqaent  enn- 
meraUon  of  pArticnlar  priTilefM  lopporto  the  rtov  that  Mr.  Onrran  took  of  It— 0. 
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bora  Mibjectf  that  he  may  implead  and  bring  actions  ?  *  I  say,  it 
ia  to  all  intents  and  purposes  absurd  and  preposterous.  If  all 
privil^es  be  granted  in  the  first  instance,  why  mention  particular 
parts  afterwards  ?  A  man  would  be  esteemed  absurd,  who  by  his 
grant  gave  a  thing  under  a  general  description,  and  afterwards 
granted  the  particular  parts.  What  would  be  thought  of  a  man, 
who  gave  another  his  horse,  and  then  said  to  the  grantee,  *  I  also 
give  you  liberty  to  ride  him  when  and  where  you  please  V  What 
was  the  case  here  ?  The  government  of  Ireland  said,  ^  we  want 
men  of  skill  and  industry;  we  invite  you  to  come  over;  our  inten- 
tion is,  that  if  you  be  protestants,  you  shall  be  protected ;  but  you 
are  not  to  be  judges,  or  legislators,  or  kings ;  we  make  an  act  of 
parliament,  giving  you  protection  and  encouragement  to  follow 
the  trades,  for  your  knowledge  in  which  we  invite  you.  You  are 
to  exercise  your  trade  as  a  natural-bora  subject  How  ?  *'  With 
full  power  to  make  a  bargain  and  enforce  it  We  invest  you  with 
the  same  power,  and  you  shall  have  the  same  benefit,  as  if  you 
were  ^pealing  to  your  own  natural  forum  of  public  justice.  You 
shall  be  here  a^  a  Frenchman  in  Paris,  buying  and  selling  the 
commodities  appertaining  to  your  trade.' 

^  Look  at  another  clause  in  the  act  of  Parliament,  which  is  said 
to  make  a  l^islator  of  this  man,  or  a  juror,  to  pass  upon  the 
life  or  death  of  a  fellow-subject — no,  not  a  fellow-subject,  but  a 
stranger.  It  says,  *  you  may  purchase  an  estate,  and  you  may 
enjoy  it,  without  being  a  trustee  for  the  crown.'  Why  was  that 
necessary,  if  he  were  a  subject  to  all  intents  and  purposes  ?  But, 
my  lords,  a  great  question  remains  behind  to  be  decided  upon.  I 
know  of  no  case  upon  it  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  indus- 
try of  other  men  may  not  have  discovered  a  case.  But  I  would 
not  be  surprised  if  no  such  case  cx^uld  be  found — i^  since  the  his- 
tory of  the  administration  of  justice,  in  all  its  forms,  in  England, 
a  stranger  had  not  been  found  intrading  himself  into  its  con- 
cerns— ^if,  through  the  entire  history  of  our  courts  of  justice,  an 
instance  was  not  to  be  found  of  the  folly  of  a  stranger  interfering 
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upon  80  awful  -a  subject  as  the  breach  of  allegiance  between  a 
subject  and  his  king.  My  lords,  I  beg  leave  upon  this  part  to  say 
that  it  would  be  a  most  formidable  thing,  that  a  court  of  justice 
would  pronounce  a  determination  big  with  danger,  if  they  should 
say  that  an  alien  may  find  a  bill  of  indictment  involving  the 
doctrine  of  allegiance.  It  is  permitting  him  to  intermeddle  in  a 
business  of  which  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  any  knowledge. 
Shall  a  subject  of  the  Irish  Crown  be  charged  with  a  breach  of 
his  allegiance  upon  the  saying  of  a  German,  an  Italian,  a  French- 
man, or  a  Spaniard !  Can  any  man  suppose  any  thing  more 
monstrous  or  absurd,  than  that  of  a  stranger  being  competent  to 
form  an  opinion  upon  the  subject  ?  I  would  not  form  a  supposi- 
tion upon  it  At  a  time  when  the  generals,  the  admirals,  and  die 
captains  of  France,  are  endeavouring  to  pour  dieir  armies  upon 
us,  shall  we  permit  their  petty  detachments  to  attack  us  in  judicial 
hostility?  Shall  we  sit  inactive,  and  see  their  skirmishes  take  off 
our  fellow-subjects  by  explosions  in  a  jury-room  f 

**  When  did  this  man  come  into  this  country  ?  Is  the  raft  upon 
which  he  floated  now  in  court  ?  What  has  he  said  upon  the  back 
of  the  bill !  What  understanding  had  he  of  it  I  If  he  can  write 
more  than  his  own  name,  and  had  wptten  *  ignoramus '  upon  the 
back  of  the  indictment,  he  might  have  written  truly ;  he  might 
tmy  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  He  says  he  is  naturalized. 
'  I  am  glad  of  it ;  you  are  welcome  to  Ireland,  sir ;  you  shall  have 
all  the  privileges  of  a  stranger,  independent  of  the  invitation  by 
which  you  came.  If  you  sell,  you  shall  recover  the  price  of  your 
wares ;  you  shall  enforce  the  contract  K  you  purchase  an  estate, 
you  shall  transmit  it  to  your  children,  if  you  have  any ;  if  not,  your 
devisee  shall  have  it  But  you  must  know,  that  in  this  constitu- 
tion there  are  laws  binding  upon  the  court  as  strongly  as  upon 
you.  The  statute  itself^  which  confers  the  privileges  you  enjoy, 
makes  you  incapable  of  discharging  offices.  Why  f  Because 
they  go  to  the  fimdamentals  of  the  constitution,  and  belong  only 
to  thote  men  who  have  an  interest  in  that  constitution  transmittsd 
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to  them  from  their  ancestors.'    Therefore,  my  lords,  the  foreigner 
must  be  content;  he  shall  be  kept  apart  from  the  judicial  func- 
tions ; — in  the  extensive  words  of  the  act  of  parliament,  he  shall 
be  kept  from  *  all  places  of  trust  whatsoever.'    If  the  act  had  been 
silent  in  that  part,  the  court  would,  notwithstanding,  be  bound  to 
saj  that  it  did  not  confer  the  power  of  filling  the  high  departments 
of  the  state.    The  alien  would  still  be  incapable  of  sitting  in  either 
house  of  parliament — he  would  be  incapable  of  advising  with  the 
king,   or  holding  any  place   of  constitutional    trust  whatever. 
What  ?  shall  it  be  stud  there  is  no  trust  in  the  office  of  a  grand 
juror  ?     I  do  not  speak  or  think  lightly  of  the  sacred  office  con- 
fided to  your  lordships,  of  administering  justice  between  the  crown 
and  subject,  or  between  subject  and  subject ; — I  do  not  compare 
the  office  of  grand  juror  to  that ; — but,  in  the  name  of  God,  with 
regard  to  the  issues  of  life  and  death — with  regard  to  the  conse- 
quences of  imputed  or  established  criminality — what  difference  is 
there  in  the  constitutional  importance  between  the  juror  who 
brings  in  a  verdict,  and  the  judge  who  pronounces  upon  that  ver- 
dict the  sentence  of  the  law  ?     Shall  it  be  said  that  the  former  is 
no  place  of  trust?     What  is  the  place  of  trust  meant  by  the 
statute  ?     It  is  not  merely  giving  a  thing  to  another,  or  depositing 
it  for  safe  custody ;  it  means  canstitutioncU  trust,  the  trust  of  exe- 
cuting given  departments,  in  which  the  highest  confidence  must 
be  reposed  in  the  man  appointed  to  perform  them.    It  means  not 
the  trust  of  keeping  a  paltry  chattel — ^it  means  the  awful  trust  oi 
keeping  the  secrets  of  the  state  and  of  the  king.    Look  at  the 
weight  of  the  obligation  imposed  upon  the  juror — look  at  the 
enormous  extent  of  the  danger,  if  he  violate  or  disregard  it    At 
a  time  like  the  present,  a  time  of  war — ^what,  is  the  trust  to  be 
confided  to  the  conscience  of  a  Frenchman  ?    But  I  am  speaking 
for  the  lives  of  my  clients ;  and  I  do  not  choose  even  here  to  state 
the  terms  of  the  trust,  lest  I  might  furnish  as  many  hints  of  mis- 
chief as  I  am  anxious  to  furnish  arguments  of  defence.    But  shall 
m  Frenchman  at  this  m<Hnent  be  entrusted  with  those  secrets  upon 
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which  your  sitting  on  the  bench  may  eventually  depend  t  What 
is  the  inquiry  to  be  made  ?  Having  been  a  pedlar  in  the  country, 
is  he  to  have  the  selling  of  the  country,  if  he  be  inclined  to  do  so? 
Is  he  to  have  confided  to  him  the  secrets  of  the  state  ?  He  may 
remember  to  have  had  a  fini  allegiance,  and  that  he  was  sworn  to 
it  He  might  find  civilians  to  aid  his  perfidious  logic,  and  to  tell 
him  that  a  secret,  communicated  to  him  by  the  humanity  of  the 
country  which  received  him,  might  be  disclosed  to  the  older  and 
better  natured  allegiance  sworn  to  a  former  power !  He  might 
give  up  the  perfidious  use  of  his  conscience  to  the  integrity  of  the 
older  title.  Shall  the  power  of  calling  upon  an  Irishman  to  take 
his  trial  before  an  Irish  judge,  before  the  country,  be  left  to  the 
broken  speech,  the  lingua  franca  of  a  stranger,  coming  among 
you,  and  saying,  '  I  was  naturalized  by  act  of  parliament,  and  I 
cannot  carry  on  my  trade  without  dealing  in  the  blood  of  your 
citizens  V  He  holds  up  your  statute  as  his  protection,  and  flings 
it  against  your  liberty,  claiming  the  right  of  exercising  a  judicial 
function,  and  feeling,  at  the  same  time,  the  honest  love  for  an 
older  title  to  allegiance.  It  is  a  love  which  every  man  ought  to 
feel,  and  which  every  subject  of  this  country  would  feel,  if  he  left 
his  country  to-morrow,  and  were  to  spend  his  last  hour  among  the 
Hottentots  of  Africa.  I  do  trust  in  God  there  is  not  a  man  that 
hears  me,  who  does  not  feel  that  he  would  carry  with  him,  to  the 
remotest  part  of  the  globe,  the  old  ties  which  bound  him  to  his 
original  friends,  his  country,  and  his  king.  I  do,  as  the  advocate 
of  my  clients,  of  my  country — as  the  advocate  for  you,  my  lords, 
whose  elevation  prevents  you  from  the  possibility  of  being  advo- 
cates for  yourselves — for  your  children  I  do  stand  up ;  and  rely 
upon  it,  that  this  act  of  parliament  has  been  confined  to  a  limited 
operation ;  it  was  enacted  for  a  limited  purpose,  and  will  not  allow 
this  meddling  stranger  to  pass  upon  the  life,  fame,  or  fortune  of 
the  gentlemen  at  the  bar— of  me,  their  advocate— of  you,  their 
judges— or  of  any  man  in  the  nation.  It  is  an  intmrion  not  to 
be  borne." 
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Mr.  Plunket  followed  Mr.  Curran  on  the  same  side ;  bnt,  after  a 
long  discussion,  it  was  ruled  by  the  court,  that  the  office  of  grand 
juror  was  not  one  of  the  offices  of  trust  alluded  to  by  the  legis- 
lature, and,  consequently,  that  the  person  objected  to  was  competent 
to  fill  it.  The  prisoners  were,  therefore,  in  the  language  of  the 
law,  "  awarded  to  answer  over."  Their  trial  was,  upon  their  own 
application,  in  consequence  of  tlie  absence  of  witnesses,  postponed 
till  the  12th  of  July,  when  it  came  on  for  final  decision  before 
Lord  Carleton,  Mr.  Justice  Crookshank,  and  Mr.  Baron  Smith.* 

Mr.  Curran's  speech  upon  this  occasion,f  which  was  considered 
as  the  most  moving  that  he  had  ever  pronounced,  was  rendered 
peculiarly  affecting,  by  tlie  circumstances  that  accompanied  its 
delivery.  Notwithstanding  the  length  of  many  of  the  state  trials 
of  this  period,  the  courts  seldom  adjourned  till  the  proceedings 
were  concluded,  so  that  their  sittings  were  not  only  protracted 
to  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  but  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  return- 
ing morning  to  find  tliem  still  occupied  with  their  melancholy 
labours.^ 

*  The  Attoraej-General  of  th&t  day,  who  stated  the  case  for  the  Cromi,  was  John 
Toler, — afterwards  known  as  Lord  Norbary,  **  the  hanging  Judge,"  who  would  Jest  with 
the  culprit  as  he  sentenced  him  to  the  Gallows. — Alderman  Alexander  proTed  that  he  had 
found  in  the  open  desk  of  Henry  Sheares,  in  Baggot  Street,  a  rough  draft  of  a  rebellious 
proclamation  to  the  People  of  Ireland,  in  the  handwriting  of  John  Sheares.  Armstrong 
was  examined  for  the  Crown  by  Sanrin. — On  the  trial  it  was  for  Henry  Sheares  in 
particular,  that  Ourran  spoke.  Mr.  Davis,  who  had  seen  the  brief  of  prisoners*  Coun- 
sel, and  knew  that  John  Sheares  had  actually  dictated  the  defence,  states  that  they 
admitted  his  part  in  the  proceedings  against  the  Oorernment,  and,  in  fact,  indicated  to 
Counsel  his  desire  to  save  his  brother  Henry  even  at  the  risk  of  his  (John's)  life.— IL 

t  This  speech  in  its  reported  state,  is  by  no  means  the  most  fiitrourable  specimen  of 
Mr.  Currants  eloquence.  Several  passages  in  it  are  broken  and  unconnected,  which  may 
be  attributed  either  to  the  incorrectness  of  the  reporter,  or  to  the  extreme  exhaustion  of 
the  speaker.  If  the  defect  arose  fh>m  the  latter  cause,  the  solemnity  of  his  delivery 
atoned  for  It  with  his  auditors ;  for  nothing  could  exceed  the  elfect  which  it  produced 
upon  them.  The  suppression  of  this  defence  has  been  so  often  the  sul^ieei  of  pobHo 
regret,  that  the  whole  of  it,  as  it  has  been  preserved,  is  given  here.— O.  [ThiB  la  an 
error.    In  Davis's  edition  of  Curran*s  speeches,  a  fiiUer  report  is  given.]    M. 

X  Oeor^  Ponsonby  opened  fbr  Henry  and  Plunket  for  John  Sheares.  M*NaUy  pressed 
some  law  points  with  Uttle  effect.  Three  witnesses  were  then  examined  to  prove  Oiptiln 
Armstrong  an  Atheist :  two  that  he  was  an  avowed  Republican  and  rebeL  Several  wtt- 
I  testified  as  to  the  character  of  tlie  Sheareses.    The  trial  had  ecouneoced  ftt  nins 
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It  was  midnight  when  Mr.  Curran  rose  to  address  the  jury;  and 
the  feelings  with  which  he  entered  on  the  task  cannot  be  perfectly 
conceived,  without  adverting  to  the  persons  who  were  grouped 
around  him.  At  the  bar  stood  his  clients,  connected  with  each 
other  by  blood,  with  their  advocate,  and  many  more  of  the  sur- 
rounding audience,  by  profession,  and  with  the  presiding  judge  by 
the  ties  of  hereditary  friendship  *  Upon  the  bench  he  saw  in 
Lord  Carleton  one  of  his  own  oldest  and  most  valued  friends,  with 
whom  he  was  now  to  intercede,  if  intercession  could  avail,  for 
those  who  had  so  many  tender  claims  to  his  merciful  considera- 
tion ;  while  upon  the  jury  appeared  several  whom  Mr.  Curran  (and 
probably  his  clients)  had  long  known  as  acquaintances  and  com- 
panions, and  with  more  than  one  of  whom  he  had  lived,  and  was 
still  living,  upon  terms  of  the  most  confidential  intimacy.  When 
to  this  collection  of  private  relations,  so  unusual  upon  such  an 
occasion,  are  added  the  other  attending  public  circumstances,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  surviving  spectators  of  this  memorable 
scene  should  speak  of  it  as  marked  by  indescribable  solemnity. 
The  fate  that  impended  over  the  unfortunate  brothers — ^the  per- 
turbed state  of  Ireland — the  religious  influence  of  the  hour — the 
throng  of  visages  in  the  galleries,  some  of  them  disfigured  by 
poverty,  others  betraying,  by  their  impassioned  expression,  a 
consciousness  of  participation  in  the  ofifence  for  which  die  accused 

In  the  morn  log.  At  midnight,  after  fifteen  honn*  sitting,  In  a  erovded  court,  In  midstnn- 
mer,  Cnrran  entreated  the  delay  of  a  few  hours  **  for  repose,  or  rather  for  recollection.*' 
If  neoewary,  said  he,  **  I  wtU  go  on,  If  I  sink."  Lord  Oarleton,  Instead  of  adjonrnlng 
«nU1  the  next  rooming,  which  be  coold  have  done,  asked  the  Attorney-General's  opinion. 
Toler  declined  assenting  to  any  adjoamment,  and  said  If  the  Sheareses*  coonsel  did  not 
•peak  to  the  eridenoe,  the  Grown  lawyer  would  waive  their  right  to  speak,  and  leave  the 
matter  at  once  to  the  Court.  Then,  after  a  sitting  of  16  hours,  with  only  twenty  minutes* 
Interval,  Oarleton  decided  on  going  on.  And  the  trial  actually  proceeded  eight  hours 
looger^maklng  twenty-Jbur  Jn  all!  It  was  under  such  cironmstaneei  that  Curran 
made  his  speech  for  Henry  Sbeares,  one  of  the  greatest  forensic  efforts  ever  made  In 
any  Court  of  law.— M. 

*  Lord  Carleton  had  been  the  intimate  friend  of  the  parents  of  the  prisoners— (see  the 
conclusion  of  the  trial :)— a  report  even  prevailed  that  ha  bad  been  the  guardian  of  tha 
latter ;  but  this,  it  Is  presumed,  was  Incorrect.— 0. 

12 
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were  about  to  suffer,  and  all  of  them  rendered  haggard  and 
spectral  by  the  dim  lights  that  discovered  them — ^the  very  presence 
of  those  midnight  lights  so  associated  in  Irish  minds  with  images 
of  death — every  thing  combined  to  inspire  the  beholders,  who 
were  now  enfeebled  by  exhaustion,  with  a  superstitious  awe,  and 
to  make  the  objects,  amidst  which  the  advocate  rose  to  perform 
the  last  offices  to  his  sinking  clients,*  appear  not  so  much  a  reality 
as  the  picture  of  a  strained  and  disturbed  imagination. 

Mr.  Curran.f — **  My  lord,  before  I  address  you  or  the  jury,  I 
would  wish  to  make  one  preliminary  observation.    It  may  be  an 

*  Mr.  Curran  was  nomlnallj  counsel  for  odIj  one  of  the  prisoners:  he  had  originally 
been  tiie  assigned  counsel  for  boUi ;  but  before  the  trial  commenced,  at  the  request  of 
John  Rheares,  Mr.  Ponsonby  was  assigned  one  of  his  counsel  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Cnrrao, 
in  order  to  give  the  prisoners  four  counsel  between  them.  Tlie  other  two  were  Mr.  Plun- 
ket  and  Mr.  M'Nally.  But  as  the  charge  and  eridence  against  both  the  prisoners  were 
the  same,  the  counsel  for  one  was  TirtuaUjr  defending  the  other.— 0. 

t  That  the  reader  may  more  ftilly  comprehend  the  topics  of  Mr  Curran's  speech  for  the 
prisoners,  the  following  summary  of  the  leading  articles  of  the  eridence  is  inserted.  The 
principal  witness  for  the  crown,  John  Wamford  Armstrong,  oi  the  King's  Ooonty  militia, 
proved  the  orert-acts  of  high  treason  laid  in  the  indictment  lie  swore  that  he  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Byrne,  a  bookseller  of  Dublin,  to  the  prisoners,  who,  supposing  him 
(Armstrong)  to  be  an  United  Irishman,  fh-eely  communicated  to  him  their  treasonable 
designs.  He  had  subsequent  intenrlews  with  them  at  their  own  homes,  the  aol^eets  of 
which  he  regularly  reported  to  Golonel  L'Estrange  and  Captain  Clibbom  of  his  own  regi- 
ment, to  Mr.  Coolce  of  the  Castle,  and  to  Lord  Castlereagh.  Doubts  having  been  enter- 
tained of  the  witness'  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  a  ftiture  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  Mr.  Curran,  who  cross-examined  him,  pressed  him  upon  those  points.  Cap- 
tain Armstrong  swore  that  he  had  always  professed  that  belief,  and  that  he  had  nerer 
derided  the  obligation  of  an  oath. 

He  also  swore  that  he  had  never  said,  "  that  if  no  other  person  could  be  found  to  cat 
off  the  head  of  the  King  of  England,  that  he  (the  witness)  would  do  It ;"  and  that  he  had 
never  declared  **  that  the  works  of  Paine  contained  his  creed." 

To  these  latter  articles  of  Armstrong's,  evidence  was  opposed,  that  of  T.  Dought,  Em|., 
who  swore  that  Armstrong,  with  whom  he  was  very  intimate,  had  frequently  ottered 
atheistical  opinions ;  and,  with  his  usual  calmness  of  manner,  had  spoken  of  the  Aatore 
state  of  the  soul  of  man  as  an  *'  eternal  sleep— annihilation — non>existence.** 

R.  Bride,  Esq.,  barrister  at  law,  swore  that  he  had  heard  Armstrong  speak  sUghtinglj 
of  the  obligation  of  an  oath.  , 

0.  R.  Shervington,  Esq.,  (Lieutenant,  41st  regiment,  and  uncle  to  Armstrong)  swora 
that  Armstrong  had  said  in  his  presence,  that  if  there  was  not  another  executioner  in 
the  kingdom  for  G«orge  the  Third,  he  would  be  one,  and  pique  himself  upon  it ;  and  that 
upon  another  occasion  Armstrong  handed  him  Palne's  Rights  of  Mao,  saying,  ^  RmwI  thla, 
It  is  my  oreed." 
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observation  only — ^it  may  bo  a  request  For  myself  I  am  indiffer- 
ent ;  but  I  feel  I  am  now  unequal  to  the  duty — I  am  sinking  under 
the  weight  of  it  We  all  know  the  character  of  the  jury :  the 
interval  of  their  separation  must  be  short,  if  it  should  be  deemed 
necessary  to  separate  them.  I  protest  I  have  sunk  under  this  trial. 
K I  must  go  on,  the  Court  must  bear  with  me ; — the  jury  may  also 
bear  with  me ; — I  will  go  on  until  I  sink ; — but,  after  a  sitting  of 
sixteen  hours  with  only  twenty  minutes'  interval,  in  these  times,  I 
should  hope  it  would  not  be  thought  an  obtrusive  request,  to  hope 
for  a  few  hours'  interval  for  repose,  or  rather  for  recollection  " 

Lord  Carleton. — "What  say  you,  Mr.  Attorney-General  ?" 

Mr.  Attorney-General  Toler. — "My  lords,  I  feel  such  public 
inconvenience  from  adjourning  cases  of  this  kind,  that  I  cannot 
consent  The  counsel  for  the  prisoners  cannot  be  more  exhausted 
than  those  for  the  prosecution.  K  they  do  not  choose  to  speak  to 
the  evidence,  we  shall  give  up  our  right  to  speak,  and  leave  the 
matter  to  the  Court  altogether.  They  have  had  two  speeches 
already ;  and  leaving  them  unreplied  to  is  a  great  concession." 

Lord  Carleton. — "  We  would  be  glad  to  acconmiodate  as  much 
as  possible.  I  am  as  much  exhausted  as  any  other  person ;  but 
we  think  it  better  to  go  on." 

Mr.  Curran. — ^"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury :  it  seems  that  much  has 
been  conceded  to  us.  God  help  us  I  I  do  not  know  what  has  been 
conceded  to  me — if  so  insignificant  a  person  may  have  extorted 
the  remark.  Perhaps  it  is  a  concession  that  I  am  allowed  to  rise 
in  such  a  state  of  mind  and  body,  of  collapse  and  deprivation,  as 
to  feel  but  a  little  spark  of  indignation  raised  by  the  remark,  that 
much  has  been  conceded  to  the  counsel  for  the  prisoners ;  much 
has  been  conceded  to  the  prisoners !  Almighty  and  merciful  God, 
who  lookest  down  upon  us,  what  are  the  times  to  which  we  are 
reserved,  when  we  are  told  that  much  has  been  conceded  to  priso- 
ners who  are  put  upon  their  trial  at  a  moment  like  this— of  more 
darkness  and  night  of  the  human  intellect  than  a  darkness  of  the 
natural  period  of  twenty-four  hours ;  that  public  convenience  can- 
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not  spare  a  respite  of  a  few  hours  to  those  who  are  accused  for 
their  lives ;  and  that  much  has  been  conceded  to  the  advocate, 
ahnost  exhausted,  in  the  poor  remark  which  he  has  endeavoured 
to  make  upon  it ! 

"  My  countrymen,  I  do  pray  you,  by  the  awful  duty  which  you 
owe  your  country — by  that  sacred  duty  which  you  owe  your  cha- 
racter (and  I  know  how  you  feel  it)  I  do  obtest  you,  by  the 
Almighty  God,  to  have  mercy  upon  my  client — to  save  him,  not 
from  the  consequences  of  his  guilt,  but  from  the  baseness  of  his 
accusers,  and  the  pressure  of  the  treatment  under  which  I  am 
sinking.  With  what  spirit  did  you  leave  your  habitations  this 
day  ?  In  what  state  of  mind  and  heart  did  you  come  here  from 
your  family  ?  With  what  sentimenta  did  you  leave  your  children, 
to  do  an  act  of  great  public  importance ;  to  pledge  yourselves  at 
the  throne  of  Eternal  Justice,  by  the  awful  and  solemn  obligation  of 
an  oath,  to  do  perfect,  cool,  impartial,  and  steady  justice,  between 
the  accuser  and  the  accused  ?  Have  you  come  abroad  under  the 
idea  that  public  fiiry  is  clamorous  for  blood ;  that  you  are  put 
there  under  the  mere  formality  or  ceremonial  of  death,  and  ought 
to  gratify  that  fury  with  the  blood  for  which  it  seems  to  thirst ! 
If  you  are,  I  have  known  some  of  you,*  more  than  one,  or  two, 

*  One  of  the  pertoni  on  the  Jury  to  whom  the  obeerration  was  particularly  direeted, 
was  Sir  John  Ferns,  with  whom  Mr.  Ourran  had  been  long  connected  by  habits  of  priTate 
friendship,  and  in  whose  society  he  had  passed  many  of  his  happiest  hoars  of  conrlTial 
relaxation. 

The  foUowing  little  impromptu  shows,  In  a  strilcing  point  of  contrast,  the  different  styles 
in  which  dimsrept  occasions  Induced  the  writer  to  address  the  same  indirldual:— 

TO  SIR  JOHN  FERNS. 

WrrH     1     BOTTLB    or    CKAMPAIOSK. 

This  bottle  I're  raised  from  the  dust, 
Where  for  many  a  year  it  had  lain, 
In  hope  that  one  day  with  the  Just 
It  might  rise  and  might  sparlcle  again. 

And  now,  my  dear  Sir  John,  I  send 
This  type  of  good  tidings  to  come, 
That  the  grare-digger's  empire  mutt  end, 
And  his  prisoners  get  loose  from  the  tomb. 

J.  P.  a 
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or  three,  in  some  of  those  situations,  where  the  human  heart  speaks 
its  honest  sentiments.  I  think  I  ought  to  know  you  well ;  you 
ought  to  know  me ;  and  there  are  some  of  you  who  ought  to  lis- 
ten to  what  so  obscure  an  individual  may  say,  not  altogether 
without  some  degree  of  personal  confidence  and  respect  I  will 
not  solicit  your  attention,  by  paying  the  greatest  compliment 
which  man  can  pay  to  man ;  but  I  hold  you  in  regard  as  being 
worthy  of  it ;  I  will  speak  such  language  as  I  would  not  stoop  to 
hold  if  I  did  not  think  you  worthy  of  it  Gentlemen,  I  will  not 
be  afraid  of  beginning  with  what  some  may  think  I  should  avoid, 
the  disastrous  picture  which  you  must  have  met  upon  your  way  to 
this  court  A  more  artful  advocate  might  endeavour  to  play  with 
you,  in  supposing  you  to  possess  a  degree  of  pity  and  of  feeling 
beyond  that  of  any  other  human  being.  But  I,  gentlemen,  am 
not  afraid  of  beginning  by  warning  you  against  those  prejudices 
which  all  must  possess ;  by  speaking  strongly  against  them  ;  by 
striking  upon  the  string,  if  not  strong  enough  to  snap  it,  I  will 
wake  it  into  vibration.  Unless  you  make  an  exertion  beyond  the 
power  almost  of  men  to  make,  you  are  not  fit  to  try  this  cause. 
You  may  preside  at  such  an  execution  as  the  witness  would  extol 
himself  for,*  at  the  sentence  flowing  from  a  very  short  inquiry 
into  reason.  But  you  are  not  fit  to  discharge  the  awful  trust  of 
honest  men  coming  into  the  box,  indifferent  as  they  stood 
miswonn,  to  pronounce  a  verdict  of  death  and  infamy,  or  of  exis- 
tence and  of  honour.    You  have  only  the  interval  between  this 

*  CapUIn  AnutroDf ,  the  vitoen  in  tbii  CMe,  havlnf  been  qaesUoned  by  Mr.  Gnrnm 
rcfardlnf  Uie  death  of  two  coantrjmen,  replied,  "  We  were  going  op  Blackmore  Hill, 
voder  8lr  Jamca  Doff;  there  was  a  partj  of  rebels  there.  We  met  three  men  with  green 
cockade* :  oaa  we  shot — another  we  hanged — and  the  third  we  flogged  and  made  a  guide 
ot**  Thomaa  Drought,  Esq.,  (one  of  the  witneaeei  for  the  prisonert)  gare  in  eridenoe  a 
ooorersaUoo  which  he  had  heid  with  Armitrong,  respecting  this  transaction.  **  I  asked 
him,  (said  Mr.  Bought)  how  he  oould  potsiblj  reconcile  it  to  himself  to  deprire  those 
wretches  of  life,  without  eren  the  form  of  a  trial.  He  acknowledged  that  be  did  so.  I 
asked  him  whether  he  expected  any  punishment  for  it ;  and  though  he  did  not  expect  it 
tnm  Qoremment,  yet  that.there  was  an  alNpowerhil  Being  who  would  punish  him.  He 
■aid,  *  Tou  knew  my  opinion  long  ago  upon  tbit  tul^ect.*  '*  This  was  the  execution  to 
which  Mr.  Oorran  abore  alluded— 0. 
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and  pronouncing  your  rerdict  to  reflect ;  and  the  other  interval, 
when  you  are  resigning  up  your  last  breath,  between  your  ver- 
dict and  your  grave,  when  you  lament  that  you  did  not  as  you 
ought 

**  Do  you  think  I  want  to  flatter  your  passions !  I  would  scorn 
myself  for  it  I  want  to  address  your  reason ;  to  call  upon  your 
conscience ;  to  remind  you  of  your  oaths,  and  the  consequence  of 
that  verdict,  which  upon  the  law  and  the  fact,  you  must  give 
between  the  accuser  and  the  accused.  Part  of  what  I  shall  say 
must  of  necessity  be  addressed  to  the  Court,  for  it  is  a  matter  of 
law.  But  upon  this  subject,  every  observation  in  point  of  law  is 
so  inseparably  blended  with  the  fact,  that  I  cannot  pretend  to  say 
that  I  can  discharge  your  attention,  gentlemen,  even  when  I  address 
the  Court  On  the  contrary  I  shall  the  more  desire  your  atten- 
tion, not  so  much  that  you  may  understand  what  I  shall  say,  as 
what  the  Court  shall  say. 

"Gentlemen,  this  indictment  is  foimded  upon  the  statute  25 
Ed.  in.  The  statute  itself  begins  with  a  melancholy  observation 
upon  the  proneness  to  deterioration,  which  has  been  found  in  all 
countries,  unfortunately,  to  take  place  in  their  criminal  law,  par- 
ticularly in  the  law  respecting  High  Treason.  The  statute  begins 
with  reciting,  that,  in  the  uncertainty  of  adjudications,  it  became 
difficult  to  know  what  was  treason,  and  what  was  not :  and,  to 
remove  further  difficulty,  it  professes  to  declare  all  species  of 
treason  that  should  thereafter  be  so  considered;  and,  by  thus  regu- 
lating the  law,  to  secure  the  state  and  the  constitution,  and  the 
persons  of  those  interested  in  the  executive  departments  of  the 
government,  from  the  common  acts  of  violence  that  might  be  used 
to  their  destniction.  The  three  first  clauses  of  the  statute  seem 
to  have  gone  a  great  way  indeed  upon  the  subject ;  because  the 
object  of  the  provisions  was  to  protect  the  person ;  and  I  beg  of 
you  to  understand  what  I  mean  by  person — ^I  mean  the  natural 
person;  I  mean  no  figure  of  speech — not  the  monarch  in  the 
abstract,  but  the  natural  man ;  the  first  clause  was  made  without 
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the  smallest  relation  to  the  executive  power,  but  solely  to  the 
natural  body  and  person.  The  words  are,  *When  a  man  doth 
compass  or  imagine  the  death  of  the  king,  or  of  our  lady  his 
queen,  or  their  eldest  son  and  heir,  and  thereof  be  of  suflScient 
proof  attained  of  open  deed  by  men  of  his  condition,  he  shall  be 
a  traitor.'  This,  I  say,  relates  only  to  the  natural  person  of  the 
king.  The  son  and  heir  of  the  king  is  mentioned  in  the  same 
manner ;  but  he  has  no  power,  and  therefore  a  compassing  his 
death  must  mean  the  death  of  his  natural  person ;  and  so  must  it 
be  in  the  case  of  the  king.  To  conceive  the  purpose  of  destroying 
a  common  subject  was  once  a  felony  of  death ;  and  that  was 
expressed  in  the  same  language,  compassing  and  imagining  the 
death  of  the  subject  It  was  thought  right  to  dismiss  that  severe 
rigour  of  the  law  in  the  case  of  the  subject ;  but  it  was  thought 
right  to  continue  it  in  the  case  of  the  king,  in  contradistinction  to 
all  the  subjects  within  the  realm. 

"  The  statute,  after  describing  the  persons,  describes  what  shall 
be  evidence  of  that  high  and  abominable  guilt ;  it  must  appear  by 
open  deed — the  intention  of  the  guilty  heart  must  be  proved  by 
evidence  of  the  open  deed  committed  towards  the  accomplishment 
of  the  design.  Perhai>s  in  the  hurry  of  speaking — ^perhaps  from 
the  mistakes  of  rei>orters;  sometimes  from  one,  and  sometimes 
from  the  other,  judges  are  too  often  made  to  say  that  such  or  such 
an  overt  act  is,  if  proved  to  have  been  committed,  ground  upon 
which  the  jury  must  find  the  party  guilty  of  the  accusation.  I 
must  deny  the  position,  not  only  in  the  reason  of  the  thing,  but  I 
am  fortified  by  the  ablest  writers  upon  the  law  of  treason.  In  the 
reason  of  the  thing ;  because  the  design  entertained,  and  the  act 
done,  are  matters  for  the  jury.  Whether  a  party  compassed  the 
king's  death  or  not,  is  matter  for  the  jury ;  and,  therefore,  if  a  cer- 
tain fact  be  proved,  it  is  nonsense  to  say  that  such  a  conclusion 
must  follow;  because  a  conclusion  of  law  would  then  be  pro- 
nounced by  the  jury,  not  by  the  court  I  am  warranted  in  this  by 
the  writers  cited  by  Mr.  Justice  Foster ;  and  therefore,  gentlemen, 
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upon  the  first  count  in  the  indictment  you  are  to  decide  a  plaiti 
matter  of  fact:  Ist,  Whether  the  prisoner  did  compass  and  ima- 
gine the  death  of  the  king  ?  or  whether  there  be  any  act  proved, 
or  apparent  means  taken,  which  he  resorted  to  for  the  perpetration 
of  that  crime  ?  Upon  this  subject  many  observations  have  already 
been  made  before  me.  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  making  one :  I 
ilo  not  know  whether  it  has  been  made  before.  Even  in  a  case 
where  the  overt  act  stated  has  of  its  own  nature  gone  to  the  per 
son  of  the  king,  still  it  is  left  to  the  jury  to  decide  whether  it  was 
done  with  the  criminal  purpose  alleged  or  not  ?  In  RussePs  case 
there  was  an  overt  act  of  the  conspiracy  to  seize  the  guards; 
natural  consequence  threatened  from  an  act  of  gross  violence  so 
immediately  approaching  the  king's  person,  might  fairly  be  said  to 
affect  his  life ;  but  still  it  was  left  to  the  jury  to  decide  whether 
that  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  compassing  the  king's  death.  I 
mention  this,  because  I  think  it  a  strong  answer  to  those  kinds  of 
expressions,  which  in  bad  times  fall  from  the  mouths  of  prosecu- 
tors, neither  law  nor  poetry,  but  sometimes  half  metaphysical. 
Laws  may  be  enacted  in  the  spirit  of  sound  policy,  and  supported 
by  superior  reason ;  but  when  only  half  considered,  and  their  pro- 
vision* half  enumerated,  they  become  the  plague  of  government, 
and  the  grave  of  principle.  It  is  that  kind  of  refinement  and  cant 
which  overwhelmed  the  law  of  treason,  and  brought  it  to  a  meta- 
physical death ;  the  laws  are  made  to  pass  through  a  contorted 
understaiiding,  vibratory  and  confused ;  and  therefore,  after  a  small 
interval  from  the  first  enaction  of  any  law  in  Great  Britain,  the 
dreams  of  fancy  get  around,  and  the  law  is  lost  in  the  mass  of 
absurd  comment  Hence  it  was,  that  the  statute  gave  its  awful 
declarations  to  those  glossarists,  so  that  if  any  case  should  arise, 
apparently  within  the  statute,  they  were  not  to  indulge  themselves 
in  conjecture,  but  refer  to  the  standard,  and  abide  by  the  law  as 
marked  out  for  them.  Therefore,  I  say,  that  the  issue  for  the  jury 
here  is  to  decide,  in  the  words  of  the  statute,  whether  the  priso- 
ners "  did  corapaas  the  death  of  the  king,"  and  whether  they  can 
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say,  upon  their  oaths,  that  there  is  any  overt  act  proved  in  evi- 
dence, manifesting  an  intention  of  injury  to  the  natural  person  of 
the  king. 

**  I  know  that  the  semblance  of  authority  may  be  used  to  contra- 
dict me.  If  any  man  can  reconcile  himself  to  the  miserable  toil 
of  poring  over  the  records  of  guilt,  he  will  find  them  marked,  not 
in  black,  but  in  red,  the  blood  of  some  unfortunate  men,  leaving 
the  marks  of  folly,  barbarity,  and  tyranny.  But  I  am  glad  that 
men,  who  in  some  situations,  appear  not  to  have  had  the  pulse  of 
honest  compassion,  have  made  sober  reflections  in  the  hour  of  poli- 
tical disgrace.  Such  has  been  the  &te  of  Lord  Coke ;  who,  in  the 
triumph  and  insolence  of  power,  pursued  a  conduct,  which,  in  the 
hour  of  calm  retreat  he  regretted  in  the  language  of  sorrow  and 
disappointment  He  then  held  a  language  which  I  willingly 
repeat,  *  that  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war  was  no  act  of  compassing 
the  murder  of  the  king.'  There  he  spoke  the  language  of  law  and 
good  sense ;  for  a  man  shall  not  be  charged  with  one  crime,  and 
convicted  of  another.  It  is  a  narrow  and  a  cruel  policy  to  make 
a  conspiracy  to  levy  war  an  act  of  compassing  the  king's  death, 
because  it  is  a  separate  and  distinct  offence ;  because  it  is  calling 
upon  the  honest  affections  of  the  heart,  and  creating  those  pathetical 
efiusions  which  confound  all  distinct  principles  of  law,  a  grievance 
not  to  be  borne  in  a  state  where  the  laws  ought  to  be  certain. 

"This  reasoning  is  founded  upon  the  momentary  supposition 
that  the  evidence  is  true,  for  you  are  to  recollect  the  quarter  from 
whence  it  comes :  there  has  been  an  attempt,  by  precipitate  con- 
fession, to  transfer  guilt  to  innocence,  in  order  to  escape  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  law.  Here,  gentlemen,  there  is  evidence  of  levying 
war,  which  act,  it  is  said,  tends  to  the  death  of  the  king.  That  is 
a  constructive  treason,  calculated  as  a  trap  for  the  loyalty  of  a  jury, 
therefore  you  should  set  bounds  to  proceedings  of  that  kind ;  for 
it  is  an  abuse  of  the  law  to  make  one  class  of  offence,  sufficiently 
pimiahed  already,  evidence  of  another.  Every  court,  and  every 
jury,  should  set  tbemaelvea  against  crimes,  when  they  come  to 
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determine  upon  distinct  and  specified  guilt ;  but  they  are  not  to 
encourage  a  confusion  of  crimes  by  disregarding  the  distinction  of 
punishments,  nor  to  show  the  effusion  of  their  loyalty  by  an  effusion 
of  blood. 

"  I  cannot  but  say,  that  when  cases  of  this  kind  have  been  under 
judgment  in  Westminster  Uall,  there  was  some  kind  of  natural 
reason  to  excuse  this  confusion  in  the  reports — the  propriety  of 
making  the  person  of  the  king  secure :  a  war  immediately  adjoin- 
ing the  precincts  of  the  palace — a  riot  in  London — ^might  endanger 
the  life  of  the  king.  But  can  the  same  law  prevail  in  every  part  of 
the  British  empire  ?  It  may  be  an  overt  act  of  compassing  the 
king's  death  to  levy  war  in  Great  Britain ;  but  can  it  be  so  in 
Jamaica,  in  the  Bahama  Islands,  or  in  Corsica,  when  it  was  annexed 
to  the  British  empire  ?  Suppose  at  that  time  a  man  had  been 
indicted  there  for  compassing  the  king's  death,  and  the  evidence 
was  that  he  intended  to  transfer  the  dominion  of  the  island  to  the 
Genoese  or  the  French ;  what  would  you  say,  if  you  were  told 
that  was  an  act  by  which  he  intended  to  murder  the  king?  By 
seizing  Corsica  he  was  to  murder  the  king !  How  can  there  be 
any  immediate  attempt  upon  the  king's  life  by  such  a  proceeding  ? 
It  is  not  possible,  and  therefore  no  such  consequence  can  be  pro- 
bably infen-ed ;  and  therefore  I  call  upon  you  to  listen  to  the  court 
with  respect ;  but  I  also  call  upon  you  to  listen  to  conamon  sense, 
and  to  consider  whether  the  conspiring  to  raise  war  in  this  coun- 
try be  an  overt  act  of  compassing  the  king's  death  in  this  country.* 
I  will  go  further.  If  the  statute  of  Edward  III.  had  been  con- 
ceived to  make  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war  an  over  act  of  compassing 


*  Thli  point  WM  BtroDgl  J  urged  by  Mr.  Ponsonby,  counsel  for  John  SheareSf  and  by  Mr. 
Oorran*!  colleague,  Mr.  Plunkei ;  but  the  Court  decided  that  it  was  untenable.  The 
Prime  Seijeant  observed  upon  it  with  more  zeal  than  logical  consistency : — "  It  was  Jbr 
this  day  reserved  to  broach  the  alarming  and  monstrous  position.  I  trust  In  €h>d  that 
the  authority  of  suoh  opinions  has  not  gone  abroad ;  and  that  the  rebellion,  which  baa 
for  some  time  ravaged  the  country,  has  not  been  matured  by  suoh  a  doctrine.**  Lord 
Oarleton,  instead  of  countenancing  so  absurd  an  insinuation  against  the  counsel,  antwer«d 
their  argomenti  hi  the  language  of  compliment  and  respect.— O. 
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the  king's  death,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  make  it  penal  by  any 
subsequent  statute ;  and  yet  subsequent  statutes  were  enacted  for 
that  purpose,  which  I  consider  an  unanswerable  argument,  that  it 
was  not  considered  as  coming  within  the  purview  of  the  clause 
against  compassing  the  king's  death.  Now,  gentlemen,  you  will  be 
pleased  to  consider  what  was  the  evidence  brought  forward  to 
support  the  indictment  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  exhaust 
your  attention  by  stating  at  large  the  evidence  given  by  Captain 
Armstrong.  He  gave  an  account  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
examine  with  regard  to  its  credibility.  He  stated  his  introduction, 
first,  to  Mr.  Henry  Sheares,  afterwards  to  his  brother;  and  he 
stated  a  conversation,  which  you  do  not  forget,  so  strange  has  it 
been!  But,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  evidence,  so  far  from 
making  any  observation,  or  saying  a  word  of  connexion  with  the 
power  at  war  with  the  king,  he  expressly  said,  that  the  insurrec- 
tion, by  whomsoever  prepared,  or  by  what  infatuation  encouraged, 
was  to  be  a  home  exertion,  independent  of  any  foreign  interference, 
whatever.  And,  therefore,  I  am  warranted  in  saying,  that  such  an 
insurrection  does  not  come  within  the  first  clause  of  the  statute. 
It  cannot  come  within  the  second,  of  adhering  to  the  king's  ene- 
mies, because  that  means  his  foreign  enemies ;  and  here,  so  fiEU* 
from  any  intercourse  with  them,  they  were  totally  disre- 
garded. 

"  Adhering  to  the  king's  enemies  means  co-operating  with  them, 
sending  them  provisions,  or  intelligence,  or  supplying  them  with 
arms.  But  I  venture  to  say,  that  there  has  not  been  any  one  case, 
deciding  that  any  act  can  be  an  adherence  to  a  foreign  enemy, 
which  was  not  calculated  for  the  advantage  of  that  enemy.  In  the 
case  of  Jackson,  Hensey,  and  Lord  Preston,  the  parties  had  gone 
as  far  as  they  could  in  giving  assistance.  So  it  was  in  Quigley's. 
But,  in  addition  to  this,  I  must  repeat,  that  it  is  utterly  unneces- 
sary that  the  law  should  be  otherwise,  for  levying  war  is  of 
itself  a  crime;  therefore  it  is  unnecessary,  by  a  strained  con- 
•truction,  to  say,  that  levying  war,  or  conspiring  to  levy  war, 
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should  come  within  any  other  clause  equally  penal^  but  not  so 
descriptive. 

"  But,  gentlemen,  suppose  I  am  mistaken  in  both  points  of  my 
argument — suppose  the  prisoners  (if  the  evidence  were  true)  did 
compass  the  king^s  death,  and  adhere  to  the  king's  enemies :  what 
are  you  to  found  your  verdict  upon  ?  Upon  your  oaths :  what  are 
they  to  be  founded  upon  ?  Upon  the  oath  of  the  witness :  and 
what  is  that  founded  upon  ? — upon  this,  and  this  only — ^that  he 
does  believe  there  is  an  eternal  God,  an  intelligent  supreme  exist- 
ence, capable  of  inflicting  eternal  punishment  for  offences,  or  con- 
ferring eternal  compensation  upon  man  after  he  has  passed  the 
boundary  of  the  grave.  But  where  the  witness  believes  that  he  is 
possessed  of  a  perishing  soul,  and  that  there  is  nothing  upon  which 
punishment  or  reward  can  be  exerted,  he  proceeds,  regardless  of 
the  number  of  his  offences,  and  undisturbed  by  the  terrors  of 
exhausted  fancy,  which  might  save  you  from  the  fear  that  your 
verdict  is  founded  upon  perjury.  Suppose  he  imagines  that  the 
body  is  actuated  by  some  kind  of  animal  machinery — ^I  know 
not  in  what  language  to  describe  his  notions — suppose  his 
opinion  of  tlie  beautiful  system  framed  by  the  almighty  hand  to 
be,  that  it  is  all  folly  and  blindness  compared  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  considers  himself  to  have  been  created— or  his  abomi- 
nable heart  conceives  his  ideas,  or  his  tongue  communicates  his 
notions; — suppose  him,  I  say,  to  think  so— what  is  perjury  to 
him  ?  He  needs  no  creed,  if  he  thinks  his  miserable  body  can 
take  eternal  refuge  in  the  grave,  and  the  last  puff  of  his  nostrils 
can  send  his  soul  into  annihilation  1  He  laughs  at  the  idea  of 
eternal  justice,  and  tells  you,  that  the  grave,  into  which  he  sinks 
as  a  log,  forms  an  intrenchment  against  tlie  throne  of  God  and 
the  vengeance  of  exasperated  justice ! 

"  Do  you  not  feel,  my  fellow-countrymen,  a  sort  of  anticipated 
consolation  in  reflecting  upon  the  religion  which  gave  us  comfort 
in  our  early  days,  enabled  us  to  sustain  the  stroke  of  afliiction,  and 
endeared  us  tq  one  another ;  and^  when  we  see  our  friends  sinking 
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into  the  earth,  fills  us  with  the  expectation  that  we  rise  again — 
that  we  but  sleep  for  a  while  to  wake  for  ever.  But  what  kind  of 
communion  can  you  hold — what  interchange  expect — what  confi- 
dence place  in  that  abject  slave — that  condemned,  despaired-of 
wretch,  who  acts  under  the  idea  that  he  is  only  the  folly  of  a 
moment — that  he  cannot  step  beyond  the  threshold  of  the  grave 
— that  that,  which  is  an  object  of  terror  to  the  best,  and  of  hope 
to  the  confiding,  is  to  him  contempt  or  despair  ? 

"  Bear  with  me,  my  countrymen ;  I  feel  my  heart  running  away 
with  me — the  worst  men  only  can  be  cool.  What  is  the  law  of 
this  country  ?  If  the  witness  does  not  believe  in  God,  or  a  future 
state,  you  cannot  swear  him.  What  swear  him  upon  ?  Is  it  upon 
the  book  or  the  leaf?  You  might  as  well  swear  him  by  a  bram- 
ble or  a  coin.  The  ceremony  of  kissing  is  only  the  external 
symbol  by  which  man  seals  himself  to  the  precept,  and  says, 
*  May  God  so  help  me,  as  I  swear  the  truth.'  He  is  then  attached 
to  the  Divinity  upon  the  condition  of  telling  the  truth ;  and  he 
expects  mercy  from  Heaven,  as  he  performs  his  undertaking 
But  the  infidel !  By  what  can  you  catch  his  soul  ?  or  by  what 
can  you  hold  it  ?  You  repulse  him  from  giving  evidence ;  for  he 
has  no  conscience — no  hope  to  cheer  him — no  punishment  to 
dread  I  What  is  the  evidence  touching  that  unfortunate  young 
man  ?  What  said  his  own  relation,  Mr.  Shervington  ?  He  had 
talked  to  him  freely — had  known  him  long.  What  kind  of  cha- 
racter did  he  give  of  him  ?  Paine  was  his  creed  and  his  philoso- 
phy. He  had  drawn  his  maxims  of  politics  from  the  vulgar  and 
furious  anarchy  broached  by  Mr.  Paine.  His  ideas  of  religion 
were  adopted  from  the  vulgar  maxims  of  the  same  man — the 
scandal  of  inquiry — the  blasphemer  of  his  God  as  of  his  king. 
He  bears  testimony  against  himself  that  he  submitted  to  the 
undertaking  of  reading  both  his  abominable  tracts — that  abomin- 
able abomination  of  all  abominations,  Paine's  'Age  of  Reason ;' 
who  professes  to  teach  mankind,  by  acknowledging  that  he  did 
not  learn  himself!    Why  not  swear  the  witness  upon  the  vulgar 
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maxims  of  tliat  base  fellow,  that  wretched  outlaw  and  fugitive 
from  his  country  and  his  God  ?  Is  it  not  lamentable  to  see  a 
man  labouring  under  an  incurable  disease,  and  fond  of  his  own 
blotches  ?  *  Do  you  wish,'  says  he,  *  to  know  my  sentiments  with 
regard  to  politics?  I  have  learned  them  from  Paine!  I  do  not 
love  a  king ;  and,  if  no  other  executioner  could  be  found,  I  would 
myself  plunge  a  dagger  into  the  heart  of  George  HI.,  because  he 
is  a  king.  And  because  he  is  my  king,  I  swear,  by  the  sacred 
missal  of  Paine,  I  would  think  it  a  meritorious  thing  to  plunge  a 
dagger  into  his  heart,  or  whom  I  had  devoted  a  soul  which  Mr. 
Paine  says  I  have  not  to  lend.'  Is  this  the  casual  effusion  of  a 
giddy  young  man,  not  considering  the  meaning  of  what  he  said  ? 
If  it  were  said  among  a  parcel  of  boarding-school  misses,  where 
he  might  think  he  was  giving  a  specimen  of  his  courage,  by  nobly 
denying  religion,  there  might  be  some  excuse.  There  is  a  latitude 
assumed  upon  some  such  occasions.  A  little  blasphemy  and  a 
Kttle  obscenity  passes  for  wit  in  some  companies.  But  recollect 
it  was  not  to  a  little  miss,  whom  he  wished  to  astonish,  that  he 
mentioned  these  sentiments,  but  to  a  kinsman,  a  man  of  that  boil- 
ing loyalty.  I  confess  I  did  not  approve  of  his  conduct  in  the 
abstract,  talking  of  running  a  man  through  the  body;*  but  I 
admired  the  honest  boldness  of  the  soldier  who  expressed  his 
indignation  in  such  warm  language.  If  Mr.  Shervington  swore 
truly,  Captain  Armstrong  must  be  a  forsworn  witness — it  comes 
to  that  simple  point.  You  cannot  put  it  upon  other  ground.  T 
put  it  to  your  good  sense — I  am  not  playing  with  your  under- 
standings— I  am  putting  foot  to  foot,  and  credit  to  credit  One  or 
other  of  the  two  must  be  perjured :  which  of  them  is  it  ?  If  you 
disbelieve  Captain  Armstrong,  can  you  find  a  verdict  of  blood 
upon  his  evidence  ? 

*  This  alludes  to  a  part  of  Mr.  Sherrioirton's  testimony.  "  I  met  Captain  Oltbborn, 
and  told  him  I  was  sorry  to  find  that  John  •Armstrong  was  finding  the  secrets  of  men.  In 
order  to  disoorer  them.  He  told  me  it  was  a  different  thing^-that  the  Sheareiet  wanted 
to  seduce  him  from  his  aUegiaace.  *Danui  himl'  lald  I, *he  should  have  nw  them 
through  the  body.*  ** 
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"Gentlemen,  I  go  further.  I  know  your  horror  of  crimes — 
your  warmth  of  loyalty.  They  are  among  the  reasons  why  I 
respect  and  regard  you.  I  ask  you,  then,  will  you  reject  such  a 
witness  ?  or  would  you  dismiss  the  friend  you  regarded,  or  the 
child  you  loved,  upon  the  evidence  of  such  a  witness  ?  Suppose 
him  to  tell  his  own  story.  *  I  went  to  your  friend  or  your  child — 
I  addressed  myself  in  the  garb  of  friendship,  in  the  smile  of  confi- 
dence, in  order  to  betray  it  I  traduced  you — spoke  all  the  evil  I 
could  against  you,  to  inflame  him.  I  told  him  your  &ther  does 
not  love  you.'  If  he  went  to  you,  and  told  you  this — that  he 
inflamed  your  child,  and  abused  you  to  your  friend,  and  said,  *  I 
come  now  to  increase  it,  by  the  horror  of  superadded  cruelty,' 
would  you  dismiss  from  your  love  or  aflection  the  child  or  the 
friend  you  loved  for  years  ?  You  would  not  prejudge  them.  You 
would  examine  the  consistency  of  the  man's  story;  you  would 
listen  to  it  with  doubt,  and  receive  it  with  hesitation. 

**  Says  Captain  Armstrong,  Byrne  was  my  bookseller ;  from  him 
I  bought  my  little  study  of  blasphemy  and  obscenity,  with  which 
I  amused  myself. — ^  Shall  I  introduce  Mr.  Sheares  to  you  V — ^not 
saying  which.  What  was  done  then  ?  He  thought  it  was  not 
right  till  he  saw  Captain  Clibbom.  Has  he  stated  any  reason  why 
he  supposed  Mr.  Sheares  had  any  wish  at  all  to  be  introduced  to 
him?  any  reason  for  supposing  that  Byrne's  principles  were  of 
that  kind  ?  or  any  reason  why  he  imagined  the  intercourse  was  to 
lead  to  any  thing  improper  ?  It  is  most  material  that  he  says  he 
never  spoke  to  Byrne  upon  political  subjects :  therefore  he  knew 
nothing  of  Byrne's  principles,  nor  Byrne  of  his.  But  the  propo- 
sal was  made ;  and  he  was  so  alarmed,  that  he  would  not  give  an 
answer  until  he  saw  his  captain.  Is  not  this  incredible  ?  There 
is  one  circumstance  which  made  an  impression  upon  my  mind,  that 
he  assumed  the  part  of  a  public  informer;  and,  in  the  first  instance, 
came  to  the  field  with  pledgets  and  bandages.  He  was  scarcely 
off  the  table  when  a  witness  came  to  his  credit  It  is  the  first 
time  that  I  saw  a  witness  taking  fright  at  his  own  credit,  and 
tending  up  a  person  to  justify  his  own  character. 
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"  Consider  how  he  has  fortified  it  He  told  it  all  to  Captain 
Clibbom !  He  saw  him  every  evening,  when  he  returned,  like  a 
bee,  with  his  thighs  loaded  with  evidence.  What  is  the  defence  ? 
that  the  witness  is  unworthy  of  belief.  My  clients  say  their  lives 
are  not  to  be  touched  by  such  a  man:  he  is  found  to  be  an  informer; 
he  marks  the  victim.  You  know  the  world  too  well,  not  to  know 
that  every  falsehood  is  reduced  to  a  certain  degree  of  malleability 
by  an  alloy  of  truth.  Such  stories  as  these  are  not  pure  and  simple 
falsehoods.  Look  at  your  Oateses,  your  Bedloes,  and  Dugdales ! 
I  am  disposed  to  believe,  shocking  as  it  is,  that  this  witness  had 
the  heart,  when  he  was  surrounded  by  the  little  progeny  of  my 
client ;  when  he  was  sitting  in  the  mansion  in  which  he  was  hos- 
pitably entertained ;  when  he  saw  the  old  mother,  supported  by 
the  piety  of  her  son,  and  the  children  basking  in  the  parental 
fondness  of  the  father ;  that  he  saw  the  scene,  and  smiled  at  it ; 
contemplated  the  havoc  he  was  to  make,  consigning  them  to  the 
storms  of  a  miserable  world,  without  having  an  anchorage  in  the 
kindness  of  a  father  !*  Can  such  horror  exist,  and  not  waken 
the  rooted  vengeance  of  an  eternal  Grod  ?  But  it  cannot  reach 
this  man  beyond  the  grave ;  therefore  I  uphold  him  here.  I  can 
imagine  it,  gentlemen ;  because  when  the  mind  becomes  destitute 
of  the  principles  of  morahty  and  religion,  all  within  the  miserable 
being  is  left  a  black  and  desolated  waste,  never  cheered  by  the 
rays  of  tenderness  and  humanity;  when  the  belief  of  eternal 
justice  is  gone  from  the  soul  of  man,  horror  and  execution  may 
set  up  their  abode ;  I  can  believe  that  the  witness  (with  what  view 
I  cannot  say ;  with  what  hope  I  cannot  conjecture ;  you  may)  did 
meditate  the  consigning  of  these  two  men  to  death,  their  children 
to  beggary  and  reproach ;  abusing  the  hospitality  with  which  he 
was  received,  that  he  might  afterwards  come  here  and  crown  his 

*  The  writer  of  thli  is  assured,  by  a  gentleman  now  in  DaUin,  and  who  Is  trtt  from 
any  political  seal  which  could  induce  him  to  intent  or  distort  a  fact,  that,  upon  his 
dining  one  day  at  the  house  of  Henry  Sheares,  immediately  before  his  arrest,  he  observed 
Armstrong,  who  was  one  of  the  guests,  taking  his  entertainer's  little  chOdren  upon 
his  knee,  and,  it  was  then  thought,  aiFeotionately  caressing  them.— 0.  [Armstrong 
strongly  denied  this  accusation.]— M. 
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work,  having  first  obtained  the  little  spark  of  truth,  by  which  his 
mass  of  &lsehood  was  to  be  put  into  animation. 

"I  have  talked  of  the  inconsistency  of  the  story.  Do  you 
believe  it,  gentlemen  ?  The  case  of  my  client  is,  that  the  witness 
is  peijured ;  and  you  are  appealed  to,  in  the  name  of  that  ever 
living  God  whom  you  revere,  but  whom  he  despiseth,  to  consider 
that  there  is  something  to  save  him  from  the  baseness  of  such  an 
accuser. 

"  But  I  go  back  to  the  testimony.  I  may  wander  from  it ;  but 
it  is  my  duty  to  stay  with  it  Says  he,  ^  Byrne  makes  an  impor- 
tant application :  I  was  not  accustomed  to  it ;  I  never  spoke  to 
him ;  and  yet  he,  with  whom  I  had  no  connexion,  introduces  me 
to  Sheares.  This  is  a  true  brother.'  You  see,  gentlemen,  I  state 
this  truly :  he  never  talked  to  Byrne  about  politics ;  how  could 
Byrne  know  his  principles  ?  by  inspiration  1  He  was  to  know  the 
edition  of  the  man  as  he  knew  the  edition  of  books.  ^  You  may 
repose  all  confidence.'  I  ask  not  is  this  true ;  but  I  say  it  can  be 
nothing  else  than  false.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  say  it  is  doubtful ;  it 
is  a  case  of  blood ;  of  life  or  death.  And  you  are  to  add  to  the 
terrors  of  a  painful  death  the  desolation  of  a  family,  overwhelming 
the  aged  with  sorrow,  and  the  young  with  infamy!  Gentlemen, 
I  should  disdain  to  trifie  with  you;  I  am  pinning  your  minds  down 
to  one  point,  to  show  you  to  demonstration  that  nothing  can  save 
your  minds  from  the  evidence  of  such  peijury;  not  because  you 
may  think  it  false,  but  because  it  is  impossible  it  can  be  true.  I 
put  into  the  scales  of  justice  that  execrable  perjury;  and  I  put 
into  the  other  the  life,  the  fame,  the  fortune,  the  children  of  my 
client  Let  not  the  balance  tremble  as  you  hold  it:  and,  as 
you  hold  it  now,  so  may  the  balance  of  eternal  justice  be  held 
for  you. 

**  But  is  it  upon  his  inconsistency  only  I  call  upon  you  to  reject 
him  ?  I  call  in  aid  the  evidence  of  his  own  kinsman,  Mr.  Sher- 
rington, and  Mr.  Drought ;  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Bride,  and  Mr.  Gray- 
don.     Before  you  can  believe  Armstrong,  you  must  believe  that  all 
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these  are  peijured.  What  are  his  temptations  to  perjury  ?  the  hope 
of  bribery  and  reward  : — and  he  did  go  up  with  his  sheets  of  paper 
in  his  hand ;  here  is  one :  it  speaks  treason ;  here  is  another :  the 
accused  grows  paler ;  here  is  a  third :  it  opens  another  vein.  Had 
Shervington  any  temptation  of  that  kind  ?  No :  let  not  the  honest 
and  genuine  soldier  lose  the  credit  of  it.  He  has  paid  a  great 
compliment  to  the  proud  integrity  of  the  King  his  master,  when  he 
did  venture,  at  a  time  like  this,  to  give  evidence,  *  I  would  not 
have  come  for  a  hundred  guineas!'*  I  could  not  refuse  the 
effusion  of  my  heart,  and  avoid  exclaiming,  *May  the  blessings 
of  God  pour  upon  you;  and  may  you  never  want  a  hundred 
guineas !' 

"  There  is  another  circumstance.  I  think  I  saw  it  strike  your 
attention,  my  lords.  It  was  the  horrid  tale  of  the  three  peasants 
whom  he  met  upon  the  road :  they  had  no  connexion  with  the 
rebels.  If  they  had,  they  were  open  to  a  summary  proceeding.  He 
hangs  up  one,  shoots  a  second,  and  administers  torture  to  the  body 
of  the  third  in  order  to  make  him  give  evidence.  Why,  my  lords, 
did  you  feel  nothing  stir  within  you  ?  Our  adjudications  have 
condemned  the  application  of  torture  for  the  extraction  of  evidence. 
When  a  wild  and  ftirious  assassin  had  made  a  deadly  attempt  upon 
a  life  of  much  public  consequence,  it  was  proposed  to  put  him  to 
the  torture  in  order  to  discover  his  accomplices.  I  scarcely  know 
whether  to  admire  most  the  awful  and  impressive  lesson  given  by 
Felton,  or  the  doctrine  stated  by  the  judges  of  the  land.  *  No,' 
said  he, '  put  me  not  to  the  torture ;  for,  in  the  extravagance  of  my 
pain,  I  may  be  brought  to  accuse  yourselves.'  What  say  the 
judges  ? — *■  It  is  not  allowable,  by  the  law  and  constitution  of  Eng- 
land, to  inflict  torture  upon  any  man,  or  to  extract  evidence  under 
the  coercion  of  personal  sufferings.'    Apply  that  to  this  case  ;  if 


•  When  Mr.  Sherrington  waa  asked,  npon  hit  crosfl-examlnatlon  by  the  counsel  for  the 
Crown,  **  if  he  had  not  kindly  come  forward,  upon  hearing  that  Captain  Anmtroog  wa« 
to  be  a  witness  against  the  Sheareses,"  be  answered,  "No :  I  was  sununoncd.  I  would 
not  have  appeared  for  a  hundred  guineas.'* — C. 
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the  mifortimate  man  did  himself  dread  the  application  of  such  an 
en^ne  for  the  extraction  of  evidence,  let  it  be  an  excuse  for  his 
degradation,  that  he  sought  to  avoid  the  pain  of  body,  by  public 
infamy.  But  there  is  another  observation  more  applicable :  says 
Mr.  Drought,  'Had  you  no  feeling,  or  do  you  think  you  will  escape 
future  vengeance  V  *  Oh !  sir,  I  thought  you  knew  my  ideas  too 
well  to  talk  in  that  way.  Merciful  God  1  do  you  think  it  is  upon 
the  evidence  of  such  a  man  that  you  ought  to  consign  a  fellow 
subject  to  death  ?  He  who  would  hang  up  a  miserable  peasant  to 
gratify  caprice,  could  laugh  at  remonstrance,  and  say, '  you  know 
my  ideas  of  futurity.'  If  he  thought  so  little  of  murdering  a  fellow 
creature  without  trial,  and  without  ceremony,  what  kind  of  com- 
punction can  he  feel  within  himself  when  you  are  made  the  instru- 
ments of  his  savage  barbarity?  He  kills  a  miserable  wretch, 
looking  perhaps  for  bread  for  his  children,  and  who  fells  unaccused 
and  uncondemned.  What  compunction  can  he  feel  at  sacrificing 
other  victims,  when  he  considers  death  as  eternal  sleep,  and  the 
darkness  of  annihilation  ?  These  victims  are  at  this  moment  led 
out  to  public  execution ;  he  has  marked  them  for  the  grave ;  he 
will  not  bewail  the  object  of  his  own  work ;  they  are  passing 
through  the  vale  of  death,  while  he  is  dozing  over  the  expectancy 
of  mortal  annihilation. 

**  Gentlemen,  I  am  too  weak  to  follow  the  line  of  observation  I 
had  made ;  but  I  trust  I  am  warranted  in  saying,  that  if  you  weigh 
the  evidence,  the  balance  will  be  in  fevour  of  the  prisoners. 

**  But  there  is  another  topic  or  two  to  which  I  must  solicit  your 
attention.  If  I  had  been  stronger,  in  a  common  case  I  would  not 
have  said  so  much ;  weak  as  I  am,  here  I  must  say  more.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  parol  evidence  may  be  put  out  of  the  case ;  that, 
attribute  the  conduct  of  Armstrong  to  folly,  or  passion,  or  whatever 
else  you  please,  you  may  safely  repose  upon  the  written  evidence. 
This  calls  for  an  observation  or  two.  As  to  Mr.  Henry  Sheares, 
that  written  evidence,*  even  if  the  hand-writing  were  fully  proved, 

•  Thto  written  CTldencc  wm  an  addrew  io  the  United  IrWunen,  In  the  hand-wriUng  of 
Jolm  Bhea««.-a  j,gni,ed  by  GoOglc 
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does  not  apply  to  him  :  I  do  not  say  it  was  not  admissible.  The 
writiDgs  of  Sidney,  found  in  his  closet,  were  read ;  justly  according 
to  some ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  consider  that  now.  But  I  say  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Dwyer  has  not  satis£actorily  established  the  hand- 
writing of  John.  I  do  not  say  it  is  not  proved  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  it  is  proved  in  the  very  slightest  manner  that  you  ever  saw 
paper  proved ;  it  is  barely  evidence  to  go  to  you,  and  the  witness 
might  be  mistaken.  An  unpublished  writing  cannot  be  an  overt 
act  of  treason ;  so  it  is  laid  down  expressly  by  Hale  and  Foster. 
A  number  of  cases  have  occurred,  and  decisions  have  been  pro- 
nounced, asserting  that  writings  are  not  overt  acts,  for  want  of 
publication ;  but  if  they  plainly  relate  to  an  overt  act  proved,  they 
may  be  left  to  the  jury  for  their  consideration.  But  here  it  has  no 
reference  to  the  overt  act  laid ;  it  could  not  have  been  intended 
for  publication  until  after  the  unfortunate  event  of  revolution  had 
taken  place,  and  therefore  it  could  not  be  designed  to  create 
insurrection.  Gentlemen,  I  am  not  counsel  for  Mr.  John  Sheares, 
but  I  would  be  guilty  of  cruelty  if  I  did  not  make  another  obser- 
vation. This  might  be  an  idle  composition,  or  the  translation  of 
idle  absurdity  from  the  papers  of  another  country ;  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  found  leads  me  to  think  that  the  more  probable.  A 
writing  designed  for  such  an  event  as  charged  would  hardly  be 
left  in  a  writing-box,  unlocked,  in  a  room  near  the  hall  door.  The 
manner  of  its  finding  also  shows  two  things ;  that  Henry  Sheares 
knew  nothing  of  it,  for  he  had  an  opportunity  of  destroying  it,  as 
Alderman  Alexander  said  he  had ;  and  further,  that  he  could  not 
have  imagined  his  brother  had  such  a  design ;  and  it  is  impossible, 
if  the  paper  had  been  designed  for  such  purposes,  that  it  would 
not  be  communicated  to  him. 

"  There  is  a  point  to  which  I  will  beseech  the  attention  of  your 
Lordships.  I  know  your  humanity,  and  it  will  not  be  applied 
merely  because  I  am  exhausted  or  fatigued.  You  have  only  one 
witness  to  any  overt  act  of  treason.  There  is  no  decision  upon  the 
point  in  this  country.*    Jackson's  case  was  the  first :  Lord  Clon- 


*  Thii  U  not  correct :  It  waa  the  uiuuiimoat  opinion  of  the  three  Ji 
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mel  made  an  allusion  to  tlie  point ;  but  a  jury  ought  not  to  find 
guilty  upon  the  testimony  of  a  single  witness.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
Foster,  that  by  the  common  law,  one  witness,  if  believed,  was 
sufficient  Lord  Coke's  opinion  is  that  two  were  necessary.  They 
are  great  names ;  no  man  looks  upon  the  works  of  Foster  with 
more  veneration  than  myself  and  I  would  not  compare  him  with 
the  depreciated  credit  of  Coke;  I  would  rather  leave  Lord  Coke 
to  the  character  which  Foster  gives  him ;  that  he  was  one  of  the 
ablest  lawyers,  independent  of  some  particulars,  that  ever  existed 
in  England.  In  the  wild  extravagance,  heat,  and  cruel  reigns  of 
the  Tudors,  such  doctrines  of  treason  had  gone  abroad  as  drenched 
the  kingdom  with  blood.  By  the  construction  of  crown  lawyers 
and  the  shameful  complaisance  of  juries,  many  sacrifices  had  been 
made,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  prune  away  these  excesses 
by  the  stat  of  Edward  VI.,  and  therefore  there  is  every  reason  to 
imagine,  from  the  history  of  the  times,  that  Lord  Coke  was  right  in 
saying,  that  not  by  new  statute,  but  by  the  conmion  law,  confirmed 
and  redeemed  by  declaratory  acts,  the  trials  were  regulated.  A 
law  of  Philip  and  Mary  was  afterwards  enacted ;  some  think  it  was 
a  repeal  of  the  stat  of  Edward  VI.,  some  think  not  I  mention 
this  diversity  of  opinions  with  this  view,  that  in  this  country,  upon 
a  new  point  of  that  kind,  the  weight  of  criminal  prosecution  will 
turn  the  scale  in  fevour  of  the  prisoner ;  and  that  the  court  will  be 
of  opinion  that  the  stat  1  William  UL  did  not  enact  any  new 
thing  unknown  to  the  conmion  law,  but  redeemed  it  from  abuse. 
What  was  the  state  of  England  ?  The  king  had  been  declared  to 
have  abdicated  the  throne :  prosecutions,  temporising  juries,  and 
the  arbitrary  construction  of  judges,  condemned  to  the  scafibld 
those  who  were  to  protect  the  Crown ;  men  who  knew,  that,  after 
the  destruction  of  the  cottage,  the  palace  was  endangered.  It  was 
not,  then,  the  enaction  of  anything  new ;  it  was  foimded  in  the 
caution  of  the  times,  and  derived  from  the  maxims  of  the  consti- 

Eloff^  Bench,  before  whom  Jaduon  wm  tried,  that  In  Ireland  two  wltnesMe  were  not 
pwewary  In  oMet  of  High  Trewon.-fiee  Jacl»on»«  Trial.-O.    [It  to  altered  now.-M.] 
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tudoiL  I  know  the  peevishness  with  which  Bumet  observed  upon 
that  statute.  He  is  reprehended  in  a  modest  manner  by  Foster. 
But  what  says  Blackstone,  of  great  authority,  of  the  clearest  head 
and  the  profoundest  reading  ?  He  differs  from  Montesquieu,  the 
French  philosopher. 

^  ^  In  cases  of  treason  there  is  the  accused's  oath  of  alliance 
10  counterpoise  the  information  of  a  single  witness ;  and  that  may, 
perhaps,  be  one  reason  why  the  law  requires  a  double  testimony 
to  convict  him :  though  the  principal  reason,  undoubtedly,  is  to 
secure  the  subject  from  being  sacrificed  to  fictitious  conspiracies, 
which  have  been  the  engines  of  profligate  and  crafty  politicians  in 
all  ages.** 

"  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  you  are  bound  by  an 
English  act  of  parliament  You  may  condemn  upon  the  testimony 
of  a  single  witness.  You,  to  be  sure,  are  too  proud  to  listen  to  the 
wisdom  of  an  English  law.  Illustrious  independents !  You  may 
murder  under  the  semblance  of  judicial  forms,  because  you  are 
proud  of  your  blessed  independence  I  You  pronounce  that  to  be 
legally  done  which  would  be  murder  in  England,  because  you  are 
proud!  You  may  imbrue  your  hands  in  blood,  because  you  are 
too  proud  to  be  bound  by  a  foreign  act  of  parliament :  and  when 
you  are  to  look  for  what  is  to  save  you  from  the  abuse  of  arbitrary 
power,  you  will  not  avail  yourself  of  it,  because  it  is  a  foreign  act 
of  parliament !  Is  that  the  independence  of  an  Irish  jury !  Do  I 
see  the  heart  of  any  Englishman  move  when  I  say  to  him,  'Thou 
servile  Briton,  you  cannot  condemn  upon  the  perjury  of  a  single 
witness,  because  you  are  held  in  the  tight  wabtcoat  of  the  cogency 
of  an  act  of  parliament?  If  power  seeks  to  make  victims  by 
judicial  means,  an  act  of  parliament  would  save  you  from  the 
peijiiry  of  abominable  malice.  Talk  not  of  proud  slavery  to  law, 
but  lament  that  you  are  bound  by  the  integrity  and  irresistible 
strength  of  right  reason ;  and,  at  the  next  step,  bewail  that  the  all- 

*  4  Bltckftone**  OommenUrtet,  868. 
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powerful  Author  of  nature  has  bound  himself  in  the  illustrious 
servitude  of  his  attributes,  which  prevent  him  thinking  what  is  not 
true,  or  doing  what  is  not  just.'  Go,  then,  and  enjoy  your  inde- 
pendence. At  the  other  side  of  the  water  your  verdict,  upon  the 
testimony  of  a  single  witness,  would  be  murder.  But  here  you 
can  murder  without  reproach,  because  there  is  no  act  of  parlia- 
ment to  bind  you  to  the  ties  of  social  life,  and  save  the  accused 
from  the  breath  of  a  perjured  informer.  In  England  a  jury  could 
not  pronounce  a  conviction  upon  the  testimony  of  the  purest  man, 
if  he  stood  alone ;  and  yet  what  comparison  can  that  case  bear 
with  a  blighted  and  marred  informer,  where  every  word  is  proved 
to  be  perjury,  and  every  word  turns  back  upon  his  soul  ? « 

"  I  am  reasoning  for  your  country  and  your  children,  to  the 
hour  of  your  dissolution :  let  me  not  reason  in  vain.  I  am  not 
playing  the  advocate :  you  know  I  am  not  I  put  this  case  to  the 
bench :  the  stat  7  W.  3  does  not  bind  this  country  by  its  legisla- 
tive cogency ;  and  will  you  declare  positively,  and  without  doubt, 
that  it  is  common  law,  or  enacting  a  new  one !  Will  you  say  it 
has  no  weight  to  influence  the  conduct  of  a  jury  from  the  author- 
ity of  a  great  and  exalted  nation  ?  the  only  nation  in  Europe  where 
Liberty  has  seated  herselfl  Do  not  imagine  that  the  man  who 
praises  Liberty  is  singing  an  idle  song :  for  a  moment  it  may  be 
the  song  of  a  bird  in  his  cage :  I  know  it  may.  But  you  are  now 
standing  upon  an  awful  isthmus,  a  little  neck  of  land,  where 
Liberty  has  found  a  seat.  Look  about  you — look  at  the  state  of 
the  country — the  tribunals  that  dire  necessity  has  introduced. 
Look  at  this  dawn  of  law,  admitting  the  functions  of  a  jury.  I 
feel  a  comfort  Methinks  I  see  the  venerable  forms  of  Holt  and 
Hale  looking  down  upon  us,  attesting  its  countenance.  Is  it  your 
opinion  that  bloody  verdicts  are  necessary — that  blood  enough 
has  not  been  shed — ^that  the  bonds  of  society  are  not  to  be  drawn 
close  again,  nor  the  scattered  fragments  of  our  strength  botmd 
together  to  make  them  of  force ;  but  that  they  are  to  be  left  in 
that  scattered  state,  in  which  every  little  child  may  break  them  to 
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pieces  ?  .  You  will  do  more  towards  tranquillizing  the  country  by 
a  verdict  of  mercy.  Guard  yourselves  against  the  sanguinary 
excesses  of  prejudice  or  revenge ;  and,  though  you  think  there  is 
a  great  call  for  public  justice,  let  no  unmerited  victim  fell. 

**  Gentlemen,  I  have  tired  you.  I  durst  not  relax.  The  danger 
of  my  client  is  from  the  hectic  of  the  moment,  which  you  have 
fortitude,  I  trust,  to  withstand.  In  that  belief,  I  leave  him  to  you; 
and,  as  you  deal  justice  and  mercy,  so  may  you  find  it  And  1 
hope  that  the  happy  compensation  of  an  honest  discharge  of  your 
duty  may  not  be  deferred  till  a  future  existence — ^which  this  wit- 
ness [Armstrong]  does  not  expect — ^but  that  you  may  speedily 
enjoy  the  benefits  you  will  have  conferred  upon  your  coimtry."* 

It  was  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the 
13th  of  July,  when  the  jury  retired  to 'consider  their  verdict. 
After  the  deliberation  of  a  few  minutes,  they  returned  it,  finding 
both  the  prisoners  guilty.  As  soon  as  the  verdict  was  pronounced, 
the  unfortunate  brothers  clasped  each  other  in  their  arms.  They 
were  brought  up  for  judgment  at  three  o'clock,  on  the  same  day 
upon  which  occasion,  they  both  addressed  the  court 

Henry,  who  had  a  numerous  family,  was  proceeding  to  request 
a  short  respite ;  but,  when  he  came  to  mention  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, he  was  so  overwhelmed  with  tears,  that  he  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  go  on.  His  brother  spoke  with  more  firmness,  and  at  more 
length.  He  began  by  strenuously  disavowing  the  sanguinaiy 
intentions  that  had  been  imputed  to  him  in  consequence  of  the 
unpublished  address  to  the  insurgents  which  had  been  found  in 
his  handwriting,  and  produced  in  evidence  against  him.  **The 
accusation,"  said  he,  "  of  which  I  speak,  while  I  linger  here  yet  a 
few  minutes,  is  ^  that  of  holding  out  to  the  people  of  Ireland  a 

*  The  Prime-Sergeant  replied  for  the  Croim.  Henry  Shewren,  who  wm  then  aUowed  to 
My  a  few  words,  itrongly  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  paper  foond  In  hit  desk,  and  asked 
was  it  likely  that,  having  the  dearest  sources  of  happiness  around  him,  he  should  sacrillo« 
them  and  himself  by  leaving  such  a  document  In  an  open  writing-box  Y  Lord  Oarleton 
charged  the  Jury,  the  two  other  Judges  conconing,  and  the  verdict  was  returned  after  a 
deliberation  of  9evetUeen  minutes.— M. 
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direction  to  give  no  quarter  to  the  troops  fighting  for  its  defence/ 
I  cannot  only  acquit  my  soul  of  such  an  intention,  but  I  declare, 
in  the  presence  of  that  God  before  whom  I  must  shortly  appear, 
that  the  favourite  doctrine  of  my  heart  was — that  no  human 
hdng  should  suffer  death,  hut  where  absolute  necessity  required  it^^ 
After  having  spoken  for  a  considerable  time  to  the  same 
effect,  he  proceeded.  ^  Now,  my  lords,  I  have  no  favour  to  ask 
of  the  Court  My  country  has  decided  that  I  am  guilty;  and 
the  law  says  that  I  shall  suffer.  It  sees  that  I  am  ready  to 
suffer.  But,  my  lords,  I  have  a  fsivour  to  request  of  the  Court 
that  does  not  relate  to  myself.  I  have  a  brother,  whom  I  have 
ever  loved  dearer  than  my^lf; — but  it  is  not  from  any  affec- 
tion for  him  alone  that  I  am  induced  to  make  the  request; 
be  is  a  man,  and  therefore,  I  hope  prepared  to  die,  if  he  stood 
as  I  do— though  I  do  not  stand  unconnected ;  but  he  stands  more 
dearly  connected.  In  short,  my  lords,  to  spare  your  feelings 
and  my  own,  I  do  not  pray  that  I  should  not  die ;  but  that  the 
husband,  the  father,  the  brother,  and  the  son,  all  comprised  in  one 
person,  holding  these  relations,  dearer  in  life  to  him  than  any  man 
I  know  ;  for  such  a  man  I  do  not  pray  a  pardon,  for  that  is  not 
in  the  power  of  the  Court,  but  I  pray  a  respite  for  such  a  time  as 
the  Court,  in  its  humanity  and  discretion,  shall  think  proper. 
You  have  heard,  my  lords,  that  his  private  affairs  require  arrange- 
ment I  have  a  further  room  for  asking  it  If  immediately  both 
of  us  be  taken  off,  an  aged  and  reverend  mother,  a  dear  sister, 
and  the  most  affectionate  wife  that  ever  lived,  and  six  children 
win  be  left  without  protection  or  provision  of  any  kind.  When  I 
address  myself  to  your  lordships,  it  is  with  the  knowledge  you  will 
have  of  all  the  sons  of  our  aged  mother  being  gone :  two  perished 
in  the  service  of  the  king,  one  very  recently.  I  only  request,  that, 
diqMsing  of  me  with  what  swiftness  either  the  public  mind  or 
justice  requires,  a  respite  may  be  given  to  my  brother,  that  the 
fiunily  may  acqidre  strength  to  bear  it  all.  That  is  all  I  wish.  I 
■hall  remember  it  to  my  last  breath ;  and  I  will  offer  up  my 
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prayers  for  you  to  that  Being  who  has  endued  us  all  with  sensi- 
bility to  feel.    This  is  all  I  ask." 

To  this  affecting  appeal,  Lord  Carleton  replied :  *^  In  the  awfiil 
duty  imposed  on  me,  no  man  can  be  more  sensibly  affected  than  I 
am,  because  I  knew  the  very  valuable  and  respectable  father  and 
mother  from  whom  you  are  both  descended.  I  knew  and  revered 
their  virtues.  One  of  them,  happily  for  himself  is  now  no  more : 
the  other,  for  whom  I  have  the  highest  personal  respect,  probably, 
by  the  events  of  this  day,  may  be  hastened  into  futurity.  It  does 
not  rest  with  us,  after  the  conviction  which  has  taken  place,  to 
hold  out  mercy — ^that  is  for  another  place ;  and  I  am  afraid,  in 
the  present  situation  of  public  affairs,  it  will  be  difScult  to  grant 
even  that  indulgence  which  you,  John  Sheares,  so  pathetically 
request  for  your  brother.  With  respect  to  the  object  of  your 
soliciting  time  for  your  brother,  unfortunately  it  could  be  of  no 
use ;  because,  by  the  attainder,  he  will  forfeit  all  his  property,  real 
and  personal :  nothing  to  be  settled  will  remain." 

His  lordship  then,  after  some  preliminary  observations,  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  death  upon  the  prisoners ;  and,  at  the  prayer 
of  the  attoi-ney-general,  directed  that  it  should  be  executed  on  the 
succeeding  day.* 

•  A  few  boors  before  hl«  execution,  Henrj  Sbearet  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  (afterw&rds  Sir 
Jonab)  Barrington,  a  facsimile  of  whicb  is  to  be  found  in  the  latter's  **  Historic  Anecdotea 
of  the  Legislatire  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.**  Barrinfton  says :  **  Tb«ra 
nerer  was  a  more  affecting  picture  of  a  feeling,  agonised  mind,  at  the  approach  of  a 
violent  death,  than  is  this  facsimile.  Had  but  three  hours  been  granted  for  the  unhappy 
culprit's  preparation  for  his  fate,  he  would  have  been  respited.  Lord  Oare  waa  dispoaad 
to  act  with  great  humanity  towards  this  amiable,  but  misguided  man,  baTlng  dlacorered 
that  he  was  utterly  Ignorant  of  the  sanguinary  proclamation,  which  was  found  in  his  secre> 
tiiire — he  had  never  seen  it,"  In  Henry  Sheares*  letter,  he  besought  Barrington  to  fly  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor— "Ah,  save  a  man  whose  fate  will  kill  his  family  !'*— to  ten  the  Chan- 
cellor that  he  would  pray  for  him  for  ever, "  and  that  the  Gotemtneni  thaU  ewrjlnd  tiM 
ioAa<tA<ytri«A,"— that  the  papers  found  in  his  office  he  knew  nothing  of— that  he  had 
been  duped,  misled,  deceived — that  he  never  was  for  violence — Uiat  bis  whole  happlneas 
was  centred  In  his  family,  "  with  them  1  will  go  to  America,  If  the  Government  will  allow 
me ;  or  that  I  will  stay  here,  and  be  the  moti  uealoue  friend  they  have^  and  would  be 
undtr  any  conditions  the  Government  might  choose  to  impose  on  him,  If  they  would  but 
restore  kirn  to  hU  fiuatty.    This  letter  is  dated  8  o*clock,  but  did  not  reach  BarrioftMi 
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The  following  is  a  copy  of  Mr.  John  Sheares'  farewell  letter  to 
his  fiunilj.  It  is  addressed  to  his  sister,  to  whom  he  had  been 
most  tenderly  attached.  It  may  not  have  much  literary  merit ; 
^  but  nature  is  there,  which  is  the  greatest  beauty.** 

**  KzLMinniAif  Pkisos.— Wednesday  night. 

'^The  troublesome  scene  of  life -is  nearly  closed;  and  the  hand 
that  now  traces  these  lines,  in  a  short  time  will  be  no  longer  capa- 
ble of  communicating  to  a  beloved  family  the  sentiments  of  his 
heart. 

"  It  is  now  eleven  o'clock,  and  I  have  only  time  to  address  my 
beloved  Julia  in  a  short,  eternal  farewell.  Thou  sacre<l  Power  I — 
whatever  be  thy  name  and  nature — who  has  created  us  the  frail 
and  imperfect  creatures  that  we  are,  hear  the  ardent  prayer  of  one 
now  on  the  eve  of  a  most  awfiil  change.  If  thy  Divine  Providence 
can  be  affected  by  mortal  supplication,  hear  and  grant,  I  most 
humbly  beseech  thee,  the  last  wishes  of  a  heart  that  has  ever 
adored  thy  greatness  and  thy  goodness.  Let  peace  and  happiness 
once  more  visit  the  bosom  of  my  beloved  family.  Let  a  mild 
grief  succeed  the  miseries  they  have  endured ;  and,  when  an  affec- 
tionate tear  is  generously  shed  over  the  dust  of  him  who  caused 
their  misfortunes,  let  all  their  ensuing  days  glide  on  in  union  and 
domestic  harmony.  Enlighten  my  beloved  brother :  to  him  and 
his  invaluable  wife  grant  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their 
mutual  love ;  and,  as  they  advance,  let  their  attachment  increase. 
Let  my  Julia,  my  feeling,  my  too  feeling  Julia,  experience  that 

ODtfl  11  o'clock  of  the  mornfaig  after  the  trtaL  He  hastened  to  Lord  dare,  and  showed 
htm  the  lettet'.  It  mored  him ;  and  he  exclaimed,  natorally  enough,  *'  What  a  coward  he 
Is  !**  He  said  it  was  impossible  to  sare  John  Sheares,  and  the  doubt  was  how  the  Vicer^ 
eonld  draw  the  dlsttnctlon  between  them.  At  last,  anticipating  that  Henrj  wovld  make 
any  dtsclosores  to  sare  his  life,  he  desired  Barrlngton  to  go  to  the  prison,  see  Henry 
Sheares,  and  pat  the  qnestloa  to  him.  **  I  lost  no  time,**  says  Barrlngton,  **  bat  I  found, 
on  my  arrlral,  that  orders  had  been  glren,  that  nobody  shoold  be  adsritted  without  a 
written  permission.  I  returned  to  the  Castte— they  were  all  In  councD.  Oooke  [the 
SecreUry]  was  not  In  his  oOce— I  was  deUycd.  At  length  the  Secretary  returned— gare 
me  the  order.  I  hastened  to  Newgate,  and  arrired  at  the  rery  moment  the  ezecotloaer 
was  holding  op  the  head  of  my  fHend,  saying:  •JKwv  is  tt«*sfl<l</a  *-«««• /»«»-M. 
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consdation  which  she  has  so  often  imparted  to  others ;  let  her  soul 
repose  at  length  in  the  consummation  of  all  the  wishes  of  her 
excellent  heart ;  let  her  taste  that  happiness  her  virtues  have  so 
well  merited.  For  my  other  sisters  provide  those  comforts  their 
situation  requires.  To  my  mother — O,  Eternal  Power  I  what  gift 
shall  I  wish  for  this  matchless  parent  ?  Restore  her  to  that  peace 
which  I  have  unfortunately  torn  from  her :  let  her  forget  me  in 
the  ceaseless  affections  of  my  sisters,  and  in  their  prosperity ;  let 
her  taste  that  happiness  which  is  best  suited  to  her  affectionate 
heart;  and,  when  at  length  she  is  called  home,  let  her  find,  in 
everlasting  bliss,  the  due  reward  of  a  life  of  suffering  virtue. 

**  Adieu,  my  dear  Julia!  My  light  is  just  out  The  approach 
of  daiteess  is  like  that  of  death,  since  both  alike  require  me  to 
say  &rewell  I  fiwewell,  for  ever !  O,  my  dear  fiEunily,  ferewell  I — 
Farewell,  for  ever ! 

"J.  S.** 

In  the  cemetery  of  the  Church  of  St.  Michan's,  in  Dublin,  there 
are  vaults  for  the  reception  of  the  dead,  of  which  the  atmosphere 
has  the  peculiar  quality  of  protracting  for  many  years  the  process 
of  animal  decay.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  there  the  coflBns  crum- 
bling away  from  around  what  they  were  intended  for  ever  to  con- 
ceal, and  thus  giving  up  once  more  to  human  view  their  contents, 
still  pertinaciously  resisting  the  influence  of  time.  In  this  place 
the  unfortunate  brothers  were  deposited  ;*  and  in  this  state  of 
undesigned  disinterment  their  remains  may  be  seen  to  this  day, 
the  heads  dissevered  from  the  trunks,  and  "the  hand  that  once 
traced  those  lines"  not  yet  mouldered  into  dust* 


*  They  were  hanged  and  beheaded  in  Uie  front  of  Newgate.  DaTii  mjs  of  John 
fihearei :  "  He  died  (aa  did  Henry,  too,  when  he  really  came  to  hia  doom),  i^aeldly  and 
well.*'  On  the  other  hand,  Barrlngton  records  that  '*  They  came  hand  In  hand  to  the 
soallold  :  Henry  died  without  firmnesa— the  brother  met  hit  death  with  mffleicnt  Ibrti- 
tode.**— M. 

t  Thie  reproach  it  oat  of  date  in  186&.  In  cooMquance  of  what  Mr.  W.  H.  Oorrmn 
ttatad  on  thia  lobleet.  In  these  pages  and  elsewhere,  the  mortal  remains  of  the  ShMrcMS 
were  p«t  ovi  of  pnbUo  view,  into  substantial  oak  eoOnsw—M. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

Trials  of  M*Oann,  Byrne,  and  OUrer  Bond— Reynolda  the  inrormer— Lord  Edward  Flti- 
gerald— nit  attainder— Mr.  Corran's  condaet  upon  the  Btate  Trials— Lord  KUwarden*! 
friendship— Lines  addressed  by  Hr.  Ourran  to  Lady  Charlotte  Rawdoa— Theobald 
Wolfe  Tone— His  trial  and  death. 

Thb  trial  of  the  Sheareses  was  followed  by  that  of  John  M*Caim 
of  the  17th  of  July,  1798,  of  William  Michael  Byrne  on  the  20th, 
and  Oliver  Bond  on  the  23d  of  the  same  month.  These  were 
among  the  persons  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  United  Irishmen 
in  the  metropolis,  and  whom  the  Government,  upon  information 
communicated  by  one  of  their  associates,  had  arrested  in  the  pre- 
ceding March.  Mr.  Curran  acted  as  leading  counsel  for  them  all ; 
but  his  speeches  in  the  two  former  cases  having  been  entirely 
suppressed,*  the  present  account  must  be  confined  to  his  defence 
of  Bond. 

[Oliver  Bond  was  an  eminent  woollen-draper,  residing  in  Bridge 
Street,  Dublin,  and  is  described  by  Davis  as  "a  shrewd,  kind  man.'' 
He  was  indicted  for  high  treason, — that  is  for  having  administered 
unlawful  oaths,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1798,  to  Thomas  Reynolds 
and  others,  for  conspiring  to  cause  a  rebellion  to  overthrow  the 
King's  government,  for  collecting  money  to  furnish  arms  and 
anmiunition  for  that  purpose,  for  aiding  and  causing  Reynolds  to 
be  a  rebel  Colonel  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  and  for  aiding  and 
assisting  the  French  to  invade  Ireland,  <fec. 

The  principal  witness,  Thomas  Reynolds,  of  Kiltea  Castle, 
"swore  hard"  but  many  persons  testified  that  he  was  not  to  be 
believed  upon  his  oath.     In  fact,  he  was  steeped  to  the  eyes  in 

*  IPOann  and  ^jrrne  were  conricted  and  executed.— 0« 
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crime.  He  stole  jewels,  and  silks  from  his  mother, — swindled  a 
servant  out  of  a  bond  of  £11 5^ — and  was  accused,  by  his  own 
brother-in-law,  under  circumstances  of  the  strongest  suspicion,  of 
having  poisoned  his  wife's  mother,  for  the  sake  of  robbing  her  of 
j^OO.  His  infamy,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  extracts  from  his  evi- 
dence, was  proven,  out  of  his  own  lips.*] 

This  was  considered  by  the  bar  as  the  most  powerful  of  his 
efforts  upon  the  state  trials  of  this  year.  Mr.  Curran  has  been 
represented,  by  the  detractors  of  his  reputation,  as  surrounded, 
during  those  trials,  by  an  admiring  populace,  whose  passions, 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  control,  he  was  rather  anxious  to  exas- 
perate, by  presenting  them  with  exaggerated  pictures  of  the 
calamities  of  the  times.  It  is  not  true  that  his  audiences  were  of 
this  description :  one  of  the  most  honourable  circumstances  of  his 
life  is  the  fact  that  they  were  of  a  &r  different  kind.  He  was 
encompassed,  indeed,  by  men  whose  passions  were  sufficiently 
inflamed,  but  they  were  passions  which  it  required  no  ordinary 
courage  in  the  advocate  to  brave,  and  to  despise.  In  his  defence 
of  Bond  he  was  repeatedly  interrupted,  not  by  bursts  of  applause, 
but  by  violence  and  menace ;  with  what  effect  will  appear  in  the 
course  of  the  following  passages, 

^^  Gentlemen,  much  pains  has  been  taken  to  warm  you,  and  then 
you  are  intreated  to  be  cool ;  when  the  fire  has  been  kindled,  it 
has  been  spoken  to,  and  prayed  to  be  extinguished.  What  is 
tbat  r\  [Here  Mr.  Curran  was  again  interrupted  by  the  tumult 
of  the  auditors ;  it  was  the  third  time  that  he  had  been  obliged 

*  Reynolds*!  family  did  not  like  to  rest  under  the  imputation  of  hla  having  been  an 
Informer  and  petjurer.  Hit  ion,  tome  years  since,  published  an  apology  for  his  life.  It 
fHiled  to  clear  him.  Reynolds  was  rewarded  with  two  consular  appointments,  and,  for 
some  time  wss  postmaster  of  Lisbon  during  the  Peninsular  war.  In  all  he  received 
£49,000  for  swearing  men's  lives  nway,  and  one  of  his  family  still  receives  the  pension 
Mttled  on  him,  literally  as  the  price  of  blood.— 4kf. 

t  This  question  was  occasioned  by  a  clash  of  arrai  among  the  military  that  thronged 
the  court;  some  of  those  who  were  nearest  to  the  advocate  appeared,  fk-om  their  looks 
and  gestures,  about  to  offer  him  personal  violence,  upon  which,  fixing  his  eye  sternly  on 
them,  he  exclaimed,  "  You  may  assassinate,  but  yon  ahall  not  iatiald*t«  me.**— C. 
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to  sit  down :  on  rising  he  continued  J  "  I  have  very  little,  scarcely 
any  hope  of  being  able  to  discharge  my  duty  to  my  unfortunate 
client, — ^perhaps  most  unfortunate  in  having  me  for  his  advocate. 
I  know  not  whether  to  impute  these  inhuman  interruptions  to 
mere  accident ;  but  I  greatly  fear  they  have  been  excited  by  pre- 
judice." 

[The  Court  said  they  would  punish  any  person  who  dared  to 
interrupt  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner.  "  Pray,  Mr.  Curran,  pro- 
ceed on  stating  your  case ;  we  will  take  care,  with  the  blessing  of 
God,  that  you  shall  not  be  interrupted."] 

**  You  have  been  cautioned,  gentlemen,  against  prejudice,  I  also 
urge  the  caution,  and  not  with  less  sincerity :  but  what  is  the  pre- 
judice against  which  I  would  have  you  armed  ?  I  will  tell  you : 
it  is  that  pre-occupation  of  mind  that  tries  the  accused  before  he 
is  judicially  heard ;  that  draws  those  conclusions  from  passion 
jrhich  should  be  founded  on  proo^  and  that  suffers  the  temper  of 
the  mind  to  be  dissolved  and  debased  in  the  heat  of  the  season. 
It  is  not  against  the  senseless  clamour  of  the  crowd,  feeling  impa- 
tient that  the  idle  discussion  of  facts  delays  the  execution,  that  I 
warn  you.  No :  you  are  too  proud,  too  humane,  to  hasten  the 
holiday  of  blood.  It  is  not  against  any  such  disgraceful  feelings 
that  I  warn  you.  I  wish  to  recall  your  recollections  to  your  own 
minds,  to  guard  you  against  the  prejudice  of  elevated  and  honest 
inderstanding,  against  the  prejudice  of  your  virtues. 

^  It  has  been  insinuated,  and  with  artful  applications  to  your 
feelings  of  national  independence,  that  I  have  advanced,  on  a 
former  occasion,  the  doctrine  that  you  should  be  bound  in  your 
decisions  by  an  English  act  of  parliament,  the  statute  of  William 
III.  Reject  the  unfounded  accusation ;  nor  believe  that  I  assail 
your  independence,  because  I  instruct  your  judgment  and  excite 
your  justice.  No :  the  statute  of  William  HI.  does  not  bind  you ; 
but  it  instructs  you  upon  a  point  which  before  was  enveloped  in 
doubt  The  morality  and  wisdom  of  Confucius,  of  Plato,  of  Socra- 
tes, or  of  Tully,  does  not  bind  you,  but  it  may  elevate  and  illu- 
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minate  you ;  and  in  the  same  way  have  Britiah  acts  of  parliament 
reclaimed  you  from  barbarism.  By  the  statute  of  William  UL 
two  witnesses  are  necessary,  in  cases  of  high  treason,  to  a  just  and 
equal  trial  between  the  Sovereign  and  the  subject;  and  ^r  William 
Blackstone,  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  authorities  on  the  laws  of 
England,  states  two  witnesses  to  be  but  a  necessary  defence  of  the 
subject  against  the  profligacy  of  ministers.  In  this  opinion  he 
fortifies  himself  with  that  of  Baron  Montesquieu,  who  says,  that^ 
where  one  witness  is  sufficient  to  decide  between  the  subject  and 
the  state,  the  consequences  are  fatal  to  liberty;  and  a  people  so 
circumstanced  cannot  long  maintain  their  independence.  The 
oath  of  allegiance,  which  every  subject  is  supposed  to  have  taken, 
stands  upon  the  part  of  the  accused  against  the  oath  of  his  accuser; 
and  no  principle  can  be  more  wise  or  just  than  that  a  third  path 
is  necessary  to  turn  the  balance.  Neither  does  this  principle 
merely  apply  to  the  evidence  of  a  common  and  impeached  informer, 
such  as  you  have  heard  this  day,  but  to  that  of  any  one  witness 
however  high  and  respectable  his  character." 

The  informer  in  question  was  Thomas  Reynolds,*  a  name  that 

*  Reynoldt  wu  a  Bilk-meroer  of  Dablln,  who  had  taken  a  rtrj  active  part  in  the  oon- 
Bplracy.  He  waa,  In  1797,  a  colonel  of  the  United  Irishmen,  afterwards  treasorer  and 
representatiTe  of  a  coontj,  and  finally  a  delegate  for  the  Province  of  Leinst^.  Ai  th« 
time  of  the  general  insurrection  approached,  either  remorse,  or  the  hope  of  reward 
induced  him  to  apprise  the  Government  of  the  danger.  Having  previously  settled  his 
terms  (000  guineas  in  hand,  and  personal  indemnity)  through  Mr.  Cope,  a  Dublin  Mer- 
chant, he  gave  information  of  an  intended  meeting  of  the  Leinster  delegates  at  Mr. 
Bond's  house,  upon  which  those  persons,  among  whom  were  M'Cann  and  Byrne,  were 
arrested  in  the  month  of  March.  The  evidence  of  Reynolds,  when  connected  with  the 
papers  that  were  seised,  was  so  conclusive  against  the  three  who  were  tried,  that  no  line 
of  defence  remained  but  to  impeach  his  testimony.  The  following  extracts  firom  Mr. 
Cnrran*8  oroas-ezaminatlon  of  him  will  show  the  manner  in  which  this  was  attempted. 

THOMAS  RBTSOLDB  010fl8-IXAMnnn>  BT  XK.  CUSEAIT. 

Q.  Tou  talked  of  yourself  as  a  married  man ;  who  was  your  wife  f 

A.  Her  name  was  WItherlngton. 

Q.  Whose  daughter  t 

A.  The  daughter  of  Catherine  and  William  WItherlngton,  of  Grafton-ttr«et 

Q.  She  has  brothers  and  sisters? 

A.  One  sister  and  two  brothers. 
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will  be  long  remembered  in  Ireland,  and  of  which  the  celebrity  has 
been  extended  to  England,  by  some  late  discussions  of  his  charac- 
ter in  the  British  Parliament     This  man  had  been  the  principal 


Q.  How  long  are  70a  married  f 

A.  I  was  married  apon  the  85th  of  March,  17M. 

Q.  Too  were  yoang  when  your  father  died  f 

A.  I  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Q.  I  think  joor  mother  carried  on  the  bosinev  after  hit  death  f 

A.  She  did. 

Q.  Do  you  recoUeet  at  that  time  whether,  upon  any  occasion,  yoa  were  oharfed,  per- 
haps erroneously ,  with  having  taken  any  of  her  money? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not  recollect  having  heard  any  such  charge. 

Q.  Too  have  sisters? 

A.  I  have,  and  had  sisters. 

Q.  Some  of  them  were  living  at  the  time  of  year  fSsther*s  death  f 

A.  All  that  are  now  living  were :  there  were  more  but  they  died. 

Q.  Do  yon  recollect  having  had  any  charge  made  of  stealing  trinkets  or  any  thing 
valuable  bdonging  to  those  sisters  ? 

A.  Never.  I  never  was  charged  with  taking  any  thing  valuable  belonging  to  any  of  my 
sbters. 

Q.  Were  yon  ever  charged  with  having  procured  a  skeleton  key  to  open  a  lock  belong- 
iog  to  your  mother? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  you  whether  the  charge  were  true  or  not ;  bat  yon  say  there  was  a  charge 
of  that  kind? 

A.  I  say  I  was  told  my  mother  said  M. 

Q.  She  did  not  believe  it  I  suppose? 

A.  She  did  not  say  anything  she  did  not  bellcTe. 

a  And  she  said  it? 

A.  I  heard  so ;  and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it. 

Q.  It  was  to  open  a  drawer? 

A.  No :  it  was  to  open  an  Iron  chest. 

Q.  Where  there  were  knives  and  forks  kept  ? 

A.  It  Is  not  usual  to  keep  such  things  there.  I  believe  PM>en  were  kept  there.  Ifr. 
Warren  was  my  mother's  partner :  he  kept  her  In  Ignorance,  and  did  not  supply  her 
with  money. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  believe  that  your  mother  made  this  charge  ? 

A.  I  believe  she  thought  It  at  the  time.  She  was  a  woman  of  truth :  though,  at  times 
extremely  passionate.  I  wish  to  say  this : — ^Tou  ask  me  whether  I  ever  was  accused  of 
stealing  money,  or  other  valuables  or  trinkets,  from  my  sisters :  I  was  not ;  but  I  was 
accused  of  stealing  my  mother's  trinkets.    I  was  then  about  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Q.  During  the  partnership  between  Mr.  Warren  and  yoor  mother,  do  you  recollect  any 
thing  about  a  piece  of  lutstring  ? 

▲.  I  do  perfectly  welL 

Q.  Was  any  charge  made  of  stealing  that? 
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witnafls  for  the  Crown  upon  the  trial  of  M^Cann  and  Byrne ;  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  a  tenderness  for  his  reputation  had  occa- 
sioned the  suppression  of  Mr.  Currants  defences  in  those  cases. 

A.  The  Terj  Mme  charge.  I  was  charged  with  stealinf  the  latitrinf  to  give  it  to  a 
girl,  aod  that  I  also  took  my  mother's  Jewels  for  the  same  porpose. 

Q.  Then  the  charge  consisted  of  two  parti— the  taking,  and  the  manner  ki  which  thej 
were  gtTcn  away  f 

A.  If  yoa  will  hare  It  so. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  yon  whether  yon  committed  any  Ikots  of  this  kind  or  not,  bnt 
whether  the  charges  were  made  f 

A.  I  tell  yoo  the  charges  were  made :  and  I  took  the  things. 

Q.  Then  yon  committed  the  theft ;  and  you  were  charged  with  the  stealing  f 

A.  Both  of  the  fiacts  were  trae. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  yon  as  to  the  skeleton  key? 

A.  That  charge  was  ontrue. 

Q.  It  did  not  fit  the  lock r 

A.  I  had  no  such  key :  the  charge  was  nnftranded :  the  others  were  trae. 

Q.  How  long  is  Mrs.  WItherington,  yoor  mother>in-law,  dead  f 

A.  Twelre  months,  last  AprlL 

Q.  Where  did  she  die  f 

A.  In  Ash-street :  a  part  of  the  house  was  my  office,  and  connected  wMh  the  house. 

Q.  How  long  did  she  lire  there  ? 

A.  About  ten  months. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  the  good  old  lady  died  off 

A.  I  do  not  know ;  but  heard  it  was  a  mortification  in  her  bowels ;  she  was  complainlnf 
badly  for  some  days. 

Q.  Had  there  been  any  medicine  brought  to  her? 

A.  I  recollect  perfectly  well,  after  she  was  ill,  medicine  was  brought  her. 

Q.  By  whom? 

A.  By  me. 

Q.  Are  yon  a  physician? 

A.  No :  but  I  will  tell  you.  A  Mr.  Fitigerald,  a  rdation  of  our  family,  who  had  been 
an  apothecary,  and  quitted  business,  left  me  a  box  of  medicines,  containing  castor  oil, 
cream  of  tartar,  rhubarb,  tartar  emetic,  and  such  things.  I  had  been  subject  to  a  pain 
In  my  stomach,  for  which  he  gare  me  a  quantity  of  powders  in  small  papers,  which  I 
kept  for  use,  aod  found  great  relief  ft'om :  they  sared  my  life.  I  asked  Mrs.  Reynolds  for 
one  of  these  papers  to  gtre  Mrs.  WItherington,  and  it  was  giren  to  her. 

Q.  It  did  not  sare  her  Ufe  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  and  I  am  sorry -for  it. 

Q.  Tou  paid  her  a  sum  of  money? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  much? 

A.  £800. 

Q.  How  long  before  her  death? 

A.  About  a  fortnight  or  thr**  wtekf :  I  got  her  receipt,  and  made  my  derk  account  for 
It  in  my  books. 
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Tae  following  description  of  bim  by  Mr.  Gurran,  in  Bond's  case, 
has  been  omitted  in  the  common  report : 

**  I  know  that  Reynolds  has  laboured  to  establish  a  connection 
between  the  prisoner  and  the  meeting  held  at  his  house ;  but  how 
does  he  manage  ?  he  brings  forward  asserted  conversations  with 
persons  who  cannot  confront  him — with  M'Cann,  whom  he  has 
sent  to  the  grave,  and  with  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  whose  prema- 
ture death  leaves  his  guilt  a  matter  upon  which  justice  dares  not 
to  pronounce.  He  has  never  told  you  that  he  has  spoken  to  any 
of  these  in  the  presence  of  the  prisoner.  Are  you  then  prepared, 
in  a  case  of  life  and  death,  of  honor  and  of  in&my,  to  credit  a  vile 
informer,  the  perjurer  of  an  hundred  oaths — a  wretch  whom  pride, 
honour,  or  religion  could  not  bind  I  The  forsaken  prostitute  of 
every  vice  calls  upon  you,  with  one  breath,  to  blast  the  memory 
of  the  dead,  and  to  blight  the  character  of  the  living.  Do  you 
think  Reynolds  to  be  a  villain  ?  It  is  true  he  dresses  like  a  gen- 
tleman ;  and  the  confident  expression  of  his  countenance,  and  the 
tones  of  his  voice,  savour  strong  of  growing  authority.  He 
measures  his  value  by  the  coffins  of  his  victims ;  and,  in  the  field 
of  evidence,  appreciates  his  fame  as  the  Indian  warrior  does  in 
fight — by  the  number  of  scalps  with  which  he  can  swell  his  tri- 
umphs. He  calls  upon  you,  by  the  solemn  league  of  eternal 
justice,  to  accredit  the  purity  of  a  conscience  washed  in  his  own 

Q.  Were  70a  erer  charged  witii  iteallng  that  money  f 

A.  I  nerer  heard  Uiat  nich  a  oharge  vat  made :  none  of  Uie  fkmlly  erer  spoke  of  it  to 
myfkoe. 

Q.  CapUin  Wltheriogton  la  Uie  eon  of  yoor  moUier-ln-law  ? 

A.  He  Is. 

Q.  Did  he  make  that  charge  f 

A.  Not  to  myeelf.  I  vlll  mention  a  circumitance ;  she  had  a  l>ond,  and  gare  it  to  If  r. 
Jonee  to  pardiaae  a  commission :  he  eaid  the  money  could  not  be  got ;  and  the  £800  was 
asked  to  purchase  the  eommiasion  ;  and  I  always  thooght  that  her  son,  Edward  Wither- 
iBgtoB  got  that  money.     8he  died  suddenly,  and  had  not  made  a  wUL 

Q.  She  died  suddenly  f 

A.  She  died  unexpectedly. 

Q,  She  died  in  forty-eight  hours  after  taking  ttie  powder,  which  you  gare  to  cure  her  f 

A.  She  took  the  paper  00  Friday  ereoing,  and  died  on  Sunday  morning. 
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atrocitiee.  He  has  promised  and  betrayed — ^he  has  sworn  and 
forsworn ;  and,  whether  his  soul  shall  go  to  heaven  or  to  hell,  he 
seems  altogether  indifferent,  for  he  tells  you  that  he  has  estab- 
lished an  interest  in  both.  He  has  told  you  that  he  has  pledged 
himself  to  treason  and  to  alliance,  and  that  both  oaths  hajs  he 
contemned  and  broken.*  At  this  time,  when  reason  is  affiighted 
from  her  seat,  and  giddy  prejudice  takes  the  reins — when  the 
wheels  of  society  are  set  in  conflagration  by  the  rapidity  of  their 
own  motion — at  such  a  time  does  he  call  upon  a  jury  to  credit  a 
testimony  blasted  by  his  own  accusation.  Vil^  however,  as  this 
execrable  informer  must  feel  himself  history,  alas !  holds  out  too 
much  encouragement  to  his  hopes ;  for,  however  base,  and  however 
perjured,  I  recollect  few  instances,  in  cases  between  the  subject 
and  the  crown,  where  informers  have  not  cut  keen   and  rode 


*  The  following  la  the  lift  of  Reynolds*  oattia : 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Oomn).  Oui  yon  just  tott  np  the  dlAsreot  oathi  that  yvm  took  upon  either 
■Mer 

A.  I  wni  giro  the  particulars. 

Q,  No,  yon  may  mwtlon  the  gross. 

A.  No ;  I  will  mention  the  particulars.  I  took  an  oath  of  secrecy  in  the  county  meet- 
isg— an  oath  to  my  captains,  as  colonel.  After  this  I  took  an  oath,  it  has  been  said— I  do 
not  deny  it,  nor  do  I  say  I  took  it,  I  was  so  alarmed ;  but  I  would  hare  taken  one  if 
requh-ed— when  the  United  Irishmen  were  designing  to  kill  me,  I  to<4c  an  oath  before  a 
county  member,  that  I  had  not  betrayed  the  meeting  at  Bond's.*  After  this  I  took  aa 
oath  of  allegiance. 

Q.  Had  you  erer  taken  an  oath  of  allegiance  before  ? 

A.  After  this  I  took  an  oath  before  the  privy  counciL  I  took  two,  at  different  times, 
upon  giving  information  respecting  these  trials.  I  hare  taken  three  since,  one  upon  each 
of  the  trials ;  and,  before  I  took  any  of  them,  I  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

*  Upon  <MM  oMMion  Raynolda  mtmI  himMlf  from  Um  vvBfaaMe  of  Umm  whom  ho  bad  botni]r«d,  fa  •  way 
that  waa  mow  ctadhaMo  to  hh  prmooea  of  mJad.  BotonholiadyatiMbUdydooUndhia  iafidaUtyto  tko  eaaaa 
of  tha  Uidtad  Iriabmoa,  aa  oaa  of  thair  laadan,  Bamoal  NaOaon,  waa  paaibf  at  tha  boor  of  midoight  tbroqfh  tha 
atraata  of  DabHn,  ba  aaddaaly  anooantarad  RaTndda,  otaiidbv  alooa  and  tmamiad.  NailMB,  wbo  waa  aa  athlatie 
man,  and  annad,  raabod  apoa  him,  and  nommanrtad  bim,  opoo  pain  of  inataat  daatb,  to  ba  tOtmi  and  to  aaeom 
paay  bim.  RaTaolda  obayad,  and  adfcrad  bbnaalf  to  ba  draggad  aloof  tbroagb  aarafal  daik  and  aanow  lam^ 
tm  Um7  arriTad  at  an  obaeuN  and  ratiTMl  pamaca  in  tha  Itbartiaa  of  DobUn.  Hara  NoOaoB  pnaMtod  a  piatol  to 
hk  priaonor*!  bnast— "  What,"  mid  tha  iadignaat  eooapiiator,  "tboold  I  do  to  tha  vilJaia  wha  coold  taatooato 
himaalf  into  my  eoaidaDoa  for  tha  porpoM  of  batnyiag  maf'  Raynolda,  fa  a  ftrm  tooa,  rapUad,  **Toa  ahoald 
■hoot  hbn  throogh  tha  hami.'*  NaOaoo  waa  aostnok  by  thkraply,  that,  though  blanqridooa  warn  aotremovad, 
ha  ahangad  hia  pinpoM,  and  patttag  op  hu  piatol,  aliowad  tha  othar  to  >ath«.  l>la  fcot  ta  fiTM  aa  raktad  by 
aa  amhia&t  bkk  bairiator,  to  wImwi  It  waa  eommasieatad  by  oaa  of  dia  partlaa.-^;. 
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ftwfaile  triomphant  on  public  prejudice.  I  know  of  few  instances 
wherein  the  edge  of  his  testimony  has  not  been  fatal,  or  only 
blunted  by  the  extent  of  its  execution,  and  retiring  from  the  pub- 
lic view  beneath  an  heap  of  its  own  carnage." 

Mr.  Curran's  parting  words  to  the  jury  in  this  case  have  been 
also  omitted  in  the  printed  collection  of  his  speeches. 

•*  You  have  been  emphatically  called  upon  to  secure  the  state  by 
a  condemnation  of  the  prisoner.  I  am  less  interested  in  the  con- 
dition and  political  happiness  of  this  country  than  you  are,  for 
probably  I  shall  be  a  shorter  while  in  it  I  have  then  the  greater 
claim  on  your  attention  and  confidence,  when  I  caution  you  against 
the  greatest  and  most  fatal  revolution — that  of  the  sceptre,  into  the 
hands  of  the  informer.  These  are  probably  the  last  words  I  shall 
ever  speak  to  you ;  but  these  last  are  directed  to  your  salvation, 
and  that  of  your  posterity,  when  they  tell  you  that  the  reign  of  the 
informer  is  the  suppression  of  the  law.  My  old  friends,  I  tell  you, 
that,  if  you  surrender  yourselves  to  the  mean  and  disgraceful 
instrumentality  of  your  own  condemnation,  you  will  mark  your- 
selves fit  objects  of  martial  law — ^you  will  give  an  attestation  to 
the  British  minister  that  you  are  fit  for,  and  have  no  expectation 
of  any  other,  than  martial  law — and  your  liberties  will  be  flown, 
never,  never  to  return !  Your  country  will  be  desolated,  or  only 
become  the  gaol  of  the  living ;  until  the  informer,  fatigued  with 
daughter,  and  gorged  with  blood,  shall  slumber  over  the  sceptre 
of  perjury.  No  pen  shall  be  found  to  undertake  the  disgusting 
o£Qce  of  your  historian ;  and  some  future  age  shall  ask — what 
became  of  Ireland  ?  Do  you  not  see  that  the  legal  carnage  which 
takes  place  day  after  day  has  already  depraved  the  feelings  of 
your  wretched  population,  which  seems  impatient  and  clamorous 
for  the  amusement  of  an  execution.  It  remains  with  you — in  your 
determination  it  lies — ^whether  that  population  shall  be  alone  com- 
posed of  four  species  of  men — the  informer  to  acx^use,  the  jury  to 
find  guilty,  the  judge  to  condemn,  and  the  prisoner  to  suffer.  It 
regmrdeth  not  me  what  impressions  your  verdict  shall  make  on  the 
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fate  of  this  country ;  but  you  it  much  regardeth.  The  obaeirft- 
tioDS  I  have  offered,  the  warning  I  have  held  forth,  I  bequeath  you 
with  all  the  solemnity  of  a  dying  bequest ;  and  oh !  may  the 
acquittal  of  your  accused  fellow-citizen,  who  takes  refuge  in  your 
verdict  from  the  vampire  who  seeks  to  suck  his  blood,  be  a  blessed 
and  happy  promise  of  speedy  peace,  confidence,  and  security,  to 
this  wretched,  distracted,  and  self-devouring  country  1"  * 

The  preceding  trials  were  immediately  followed  by  an  act  of 
attainder  against  three  of  the  conspirators  who  had  previously 
perished,  and  whose  property  and  consideration  pointed  them  out 
as  objects  of  this  measure  of  posthumous  severity.  One  of  these 
was  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  f  a  young  nobleman,  whose  high 
connections  and  personal  qualities  excited  the  most  lively  sympathy 
for  his  unfortunate  end.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  against  whom 
Beynolds  had  given  information ;  and  for  some  weeks  had  con- 
ti'ived,  by  disguising  and  secreting  himself  to  elude  the  pursuit  of 
the  officers  of  justice.  At  length  he  was  traced  to  an  obscure 
house  in  the  metropolis,  and  apprehended.  He  made  a  desperate 
resistance,  and  shortly  after  died  in  prison,  from  the  wounds  which 
he  had  received  in  the  struggle.  His  widow  and  infant  children 
petitioned  against  the  bill  of  attainder,  upon  which  occasion  Mr. 
Curran  was  heard  as  their  counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  J 

[Lord  Camden,  the  Viceroy,  was  vainly  appealed  to  by  Lord 
Edward's  family,  to  take  compassion  on  the  widow  and  three 
babes,  the  eldest  not  four  years  old,  and  protect  their  estate  for 


*  Mr.  Bond  wu  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  die :  but,  In  conteqnenoe  of  a  negoelatton 
entered  Into  between  the  sovernment  and  the  itate  prisonen,  of  which  one  of  the  artldea 
proposed  by  the  latter  was  that  hii  life  should  be  spared,  he  was  respited.  He  was  shortlj 
after  carried  off  by  an  attaek  of  apoplexy.— C.  [Thomas  Davis,  gtrlng  credence  to  a 
charge  made  by  Dr.  Madden,  in  his  '*  United  Irishmen,"  saya  that  there  Is  moeh  erideoot 
to  show  that  Bond  was  murdered.  I  confess  that  I  do  not  see  the  motive  of  such  a 
crlme.^M.] 

t  The  other  two  were  Messrs.  Oomeliiu  Grogan,  and  Beavcbamp  Bageoal  Harr^y.— C 

t  August  SOth,  1798.~a 
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tliem  from  violence  and  plunder.  The  Viceroy  would  not,  or 
could  not,  exercise  humanity.  On  the  2'7th  July,  1798,  Toler 
(afterwards  Lord  Norbury)  introduced  a  bill  into  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons,  to  attaint  Lord  Edward,  and  Messrs.  Grogan  and 
Harvey.  All  efforts  against  this  vicarious  trial  of  dead  and  uncon- 
victed men  were  firaitless.  Arthur  Moore  (afterwards  a  judge), 
Jonah  Harrington,  and  Plunket  spoke,  as  members  of  Parliament, 
on  the  side  of  humanity.  Reynolds,  who  had  been  implicitly 
trusted  by  Lord  Edward,  established  the  case  against  him.  Still, 
it  appeared  (as  it  was)  against  law  and  justice  to  attaint  an  untried 
man — every  accused  person  being  presumed  innocent  until  con- 
victed, an  trial.  Mr.  Curran's  appeal,  though  powerful,  was 
hopeless.] 

His  speech  upon  this  question  is  imperfectly  reported ;  but  even 
had  it  been  more  correctly  given,  the  leading  topics  would  be 
found  of  too  abstract  a  nature  to  attract  the  general  reader.  It 
still  contains,  like  almost  all  his  arguments  upon  the  most  techni- 
cal subjects,  passages  of  feeling  and  interest  At  this  period,  he 
could  never  refrain,  no  matter  what  the  occasion  might  be,  from 
giving  expression  to  the  mingled  sentiment  of  melancholy  and 
indignation  with  which  the  scenes  that  were  passing  before  him 
had  filled  his  mind. 

"  Upon  the  previous  and  important  question,  namely,  the  guilt 
of  Lord  Edward  (without  the  full  proof  of  which,  no  puni^ment 
can  be  just),  I  have  been  asked  by  the  cx)nmiittee  if  I  have  any 
defence  to  go  into.  I  was  confounded  by  the  question,  which  I 
could  not  answer ;  but,  upon  a  very  little  reflection,  I  see,  in  that 
very  confusion,  the  most  conclusive  proof  of  the  injustice  of  the 
bill ;  for,  what  can  be  more  flagrantly  unjust  than  to  inquire  into 
a  feet,  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  which  no  human  being  can 
have  knowledge,  save  the  informer  who  comes  forward  to  assert 
It!  Sir,  I  now  answer  the  question  :  / have  no  defensive  evidence 
— it  is  impossible  that  I  should.  I  have  often  of  late  ffone  to  the 
dungeon  of  the  captive^  but  never  have  I  gem  to  the  grave  cf  tks 
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dead  to  receive  instructions  for  his  <iefence — nor,  in  truth,  have  I 
ever  before  been  at  the  trial  of  a  dead  man  :*  I,  therefore,  offer  no 
evidence  upon  this  inquiry,  against  the  perilous  example  of  which 
I  do  protest,  on  behalf  of  the  public,  and  against  the  cruelty  and 
injustice  of  which  I  do  protest  in  the  name  of  the  dead  father, 
whose  memory  is  sought  to  be  dishonoured,  and  of  his  infant 
orphans,  whose  bread  is  sought  to  be  taken  away." 

The  allusion  in  the  following  passage  to  the  amiable  character 
of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  will  lose  much  of  its  force  to  those 
who  have  heard  nothing  of  that  unfortunate  nobleman,  except  his 
fete.  His  private  excellencies  were  so  conspicuous,  that  the  officer 
of  the  Crown  [Toler],  who  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill  of 
attainder,  could  not  retfain  from  bearing  ample  testimony  to 
them :  ^  his  political  offences  he  could  not  mention  without  grief; 
and,  were  it  consistent  with  the  principles  of  public  justice,  he 
would  wish  that  the  recording  angel  should  let  Ml  a  tear,  and 
wash  them  out  for  ever." 

"  One  topic  more,"  said  Mr.  Curran,  "  you  will  permit  me  to 
add.f     Every  act  of  this  sort  ought  to  have  a  practical  morality 

*  Lord  Broagham  has  more  than  once  mentioned  to  me  that,  in  the  vhole  range  of 
forensic  eloquence  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  he  remembered  nothing  more  pathetic 
and  toaohing  than  thU  passage  vhich  I  hare  printed  tn  Italics.  The  Bill  of  attaindar 
passed  despite  of  many  strennous  efforts  to  interest  George  IIL  In  farour  of  the  widow 
and  her  orphans.  Lord  Edward's  estate  was  then  sold  in  Chancery,  to  satisfy  a  mortgsge, 
and  bought  for  £10,500  by  Mr.  W.  Ogilvle,  Lord  Edward's  stepfather,  who  cleared  the 
property,  and  restored  it  to  the  widow.  The  poor  woman  (better  known,  perhaps,  as 
Pamela,  the  reputed  daughter  of  Madame  de  Qenlis  and  Egalitd),  quitting  Ireland,  went 
to  lire  at  Hamburg,  where  she  married  within  two  years  of  Lord  Edward's  death.  The 
union  was  disonlon.  She  died,  at  Paris,  poor  and  miserable,  in  1881.  The  British 
GoTernment  promised  to  reverse  the  act  of  attainder,  when  the  Irish  **  troubles  "  were 
orer,  but  this  merciful  act  of  Justice  was  not  accomplished  until  1S19.  The  reader  may 
recollect  Byron's  graceful  sonnet  of  thanks  to  George  IV.  (then  Prince  Regent),  for  this 
act.— M. 

t  The  gist  and  law  of  the  case  were  thus  put  by  Curran  Into  a  single  sentence :  "  But 
if  he  died  without  attainder,  a  th\r  trial  was  impossible,  because  a  fair  defence  was  Impos- 
■ible ;  a  direct  punishment  upon  his  person  was  Impossible,  because  he  could  not  feel  it ; 
and  a  confiscation  of  his  estate  was  equally  impossible,  because  it  was  then  no  longer  hia, 
but  was  rested  in  his  heir,  to  whom  It  belonged  by  a  title  as  good  as  that  by  which  it  had 
erer  belonged  to  him  in  his  lifetime,  namely,  the  known  law  of  the  country.**— M. 
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flowing  from  its  principle.  If  loyalty  and  justice  require  that 
these  infiints  should  be  deprived  of  bread,  must  it  not  be  a  viola- 
tion of  that  principle  to  give  them  food  or  shelter?  Must  not 
every  loyal  and  just  man  wish  to  see  them  (in  the  words  of  the 
&mous  Golden  Bull)  always  poor  and  necessitous,  and  for  ever 
accompanied  by  the  infiuny  of  their  &ther ;  languishing  in  con- 
tinued indigence,  and  finding  their  punishment  in  living  and  their 
relief  in  dying;  and  if  the  widowed  mother  should  carry  the 
orphan  heir  of  her  unfortunate  husband  to  the  gate  of  any  man 
who  might  feel  himself  touched  by  the  sad  vicissitudes  of  human 
affairs — ^who  might  feel  a  compassionate  reverence  for  the  noble 
blood  that  flowed  in  his  veins,  nobler  than  the  loyalty  that  first 
ennobled  it ;  that,  like  a  rich  stream,  rose  till  it  ran  and  hid  its 
fountain — if  remembering  the  many  noble  qualities  of  his  unfor- 
tunate father,  his  heart  melted  over  the  calamities  of  the  child ; 
if  his  bosom  swelled,  if  his  eyes  overflowed,  if  his  too  precipitate 
hand  was  stretched  out  by  his  pity  or  his  gratitude  to  the  poor 
excommunicated  sufferers,  how  could  he  justify  the  rebel  tear,  or 
the  traitorous  humanity  ?" 

Mr.  Curran's  conduct  upon  these  memorable  causes  exposed  his 
character  at  the  time  to  the  foulest  misrepresentation.  The  furious 
and  the  timid  considered  it  an  act  of  loyalty  to  brand  as  little 
better  than  a  traitor  the  advocate  who,  in  defending  the  accused, 
ventured  to  demand  those  legal  privileges,  and  that  fair,  impartial 
hearing,  to  which,  by  the  constitution  of  their  country,  they  were 
entitled.  He  often  received,  as  he  entered  the  Court,  anonymous 
letters  threatening  his  life,  if  he  should  utter  a  syllable  that  might 
bring  discredit  upon  the  public  measures  of  the  day.  Even  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  had,  in  the  preceding  year,  to  meet  the 
charge  of  having  forfeited  the  character  of  a  "good  subject"  by 
his  efforts  for  his  clients.  "  I  am  heavily  censured,"  said  he,  "  for 
having  acted  for  them  in  the  late  prosecutions.  I  feel  no  shame 
at  such  a  chaige,  except  that  of  its  being  made  at  such  a  time  as 
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this ;  that  to  defend  the  people  should  be  held  out  as  an  impntalkm 
upon  the  King's  counsel,  when  the  people  are  prosecuted  by  the 
state.  I  think  every  counsel  is  the  property  of  his  fellow  subjects. 
If^  indeed,  because  I  wore  his  Majesty's  gown  I  had  declined  my 
duty,  or  had  done  it  weakly  or  treacherously — if  I  had  made  that 
gown  a  mantle  of  hypoci-i^^y,  and  had  betrayed  my  client,  or  sacri- 
ticed  him  to  any  pei-sonal  view — ^I  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
thought  wiser  by  those  who  have  blamed  me,  but  I  should  have 
thought  myself  the  basest  villain  upon  earth.''  And,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Grattan,  some  years  after,  alluding  to  the  same  subject,  he 
says:  *^But  what  were  those  attacks?  Slanders  provoked  by  a 
conduct  of  which  my  friends,  as  well  as  myself,  had  reason  to  be 
proud — slanders  cast  upon  me  by  the  very  men  whose  want  of 
wisdom  or  humanity  threw  upon  me  the  necesssity  of  pursuing 
that  conduct  which  provoked  their  vengeance  and  their  misrepre- 
sentations. Thank  God !  I  did  adopt  and  pursue  it,  under  the 
pressure  of  uninterrupted  attacks  upon  my  character  and  fortune, 
and  frequently  at  the  hazard  of  my  life.  I  trust,  that  while  I  have 
memory,  that  conduct  will  remain  indelibly  engraven  upon  it, 
because  it  will  be  there  a  record  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  claims 
— a  claim  upon  the  gratitude  of  my  own  conscience." 

In  resisting  such  attacks,  or  in  braving  any  more  aggravated 
measures  of  political  hatred,  Mr.  Curran  might  have  stood  alone, 
and  have  looked  with  calmness  to  the  result ;  but  gratefully  to  his 
own  feelings,  and  honourably  for  others,  he  was  not  thus  abandoned 
to  his  own  protection.  It  was  now  that  he  was  enabled  to  appre- 
ciate the  full  value  of  some  of  the  intimacies  of  his  youth,  by 
finding  in  his  own  case  how  tenderly  the  claims  of  the  ancient 
friend  and  companion  were  respected  in  a  season  of  general  alarm, 
distrust,  and  unnatural  separation.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  inter- 
ference of  Lord  Kilwarden,  his  character  and  repose  would  have 
been  more  frequently  invaded ;  but  that  virtuous  person,  whose 
mind  was  too  pure  to  be  sullied  by  party  rancour,  discoimtenanced 
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every  proposal  to  prosecute  his  friend ;  and  never  failed  to  check, 
as  fiEur  as  his  authority  could  do  so,  any  acts  of  malignity  which 
might  have  been  adopted  without  his  knowledge.* 

It  would  be  defrauding  Lord  Kilwarden  of  his  greatest  praise, 
to  attribute  this  generous  interposition  to  considerations  of  mere 
private  friendship :  it  was  only  a  part  of  that  system  of  rare  and 
manly  toleration  which  adorned  his  whole  public  career.    It  is 

*  At  an  example  of  the  iplrlt  of  petty  persecution  to  which  he  was  exposed  fkrom  per- 
toos  in  sabordinate  authority,  It  may  be  mentioned,  that  in  the  year  1798,  when  the  mili- 
tary were  billeted  throaghont  the  country,  a  party  of  serenteen  soldiers,  accompanied 
by  their  wives,  or  their  profligate  companions,  and  by  many  children,  and  eridcntly 
selected  for  the  purpose  of  annoyance,  were,  without  aby  previous  notice,  quartered  on 
Mr.  Curran*s  house;  but  the  moment  that  Lord  Kilwarden  heard  of  the  circumstance,  the 
nolsance  was  remoTed.  There  Is  another  instance  of  similar  interposition  to  which  Mr. 
Curran  alludes  In  his  speech  on  behalf  of  Uevey,  and  of  which  the  particulars  are  too 
honourable  to  Lord  Kilwarden  to  be  omitted.  Mr.  Curran,  in  that  case,  mentioned,  that 
**  a  learaed  and  req>ected  brother  barrister  had  a  silver  cup,  and  that  Mijor  Sandys  (the 
keeper  of  the  provost  prison)  having  heard  that  it  had  for  many  years  borne  the  inscrip- 
tion of  *  Erin  go  brach,'  or  *  Ireland  for  ever,*  considered  this  perseverance  in  guilt  for 
■nch  a  length  of  years  as  a  forfeiture  of  the  delinquent  vetisel ;  and  that  his  poor  friend 
was  accordingly  robbed  of  his  cop."  Th^  gentleman  in  question  was  llr.  M'Naliy.  The 
manner  of  the  robbery  Is  characteristic  of  the  times ;  a  Serjeant  waited  upon  him,  and 
delivered  a  verbal  command  from  Major  Sandys  to  surrender  the  cup;  Mr.  M*NaUy 
refused,  and  commissioned  the  messenger  to  carry  back  such  an  answer  as  so  daring  a 
requisition  suggested.  The  serJeant,  a  decent,  humane  Englishman,  and  who  felt  an 
honest  awkwardness  at  being  employed  on  such  a  service,  complied ;  but  respectfUly 
reasonstratad  upon  the  imprudence  of  provoking  Major  Sandys.  The  consequenoes  soon 
appeared  :  the  seijeant  returned  with  a  body  of  soldiers,  who  paraded  before  Mr.  M'Nally*s 
door,  and  were  under  orders  to  proceed  to  extremis  ies  if  the  cup  was  not  delivered  up.  Upon 
Mr.  M*Nally*s  acquainting  Lord  Kilwarden  with  the  outrage,  the  latter  burst  Into  tears, 
and  exclaiming,  that  **  his  own  sideboard  might  be  the  next  object  of  plunder.  If  such 
atrodous  practices  were  not  checked,**  lost  not  an  instant  in  procuring  a  restitution  of 
the  property.  The  cap  was  accordingly  sent  back  with  the  inscription  erased.  **  And 
here,**  oonllnned  Mr.  Curran,  observing  upon  this  transaction,  "  let  me  say,  in  my  own 
defence,  that  this  Is  the  only  occasion  upon  which  I  have  ever  mentioned  It  with  the 
least  appearance  of  lightness.  I  have  often  told  the  story  In  a  way  that  It  would  not 
become  me  to  tell  It  here :  I  have  told  it  in  the  spirit  of  those  feelings  that  were  excited 
at  seeing  that  one  man  could  be  sober  and  humane,  at  a  moment  when  so  many  thousands 
were  drunk  and  barbarous ;  and  probably  my  statement  was  not  stinted,  by  the  recollec- 
tion that  I  held  that  person  In  peculiar  respect  and  regard.  But  little  does  it  signify 
whether  acta  of  moderation  and  humanity  are  blasoned  by  gratitude,  by  flattery,  or  by 
friendship:  they  are  recorded  In  the  h«art  from  which  they  sprung :  and,  In  the  hour  of 
adverse  vicissitude.  If  It  should  ever  come,  sweet  Is  the  odour  of  their  memory,  and  pre- 
doos  the  balm  of  their  consolation.*' — 0. 
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often  the  hU  ci  the  most  splendid  chsraoters,  who  mingle  in  pdi- 
tical  contentions,  to  be  nusunderstood  and  traduced,  until  the  tur- 
bulence of  the  scene  is  past,  or  until  the  appeasing  influence  of  the 
grave  extorts  an  admission  of  their  virtues.  With  Lord  Kilwarden 
it  was  otherwise ,  so  conspicuous  were  (if  not  his  talents)  his  int^ 
rity  and  humanity,  more  admirable  than  the  most  exalted  talents, 
that  Ireland,  in  her  most  passionate  moments,  thou^t  and  spoke 
of  him  while  he  lived  as  she  now  does  of  his  memory.  His  con- 
duct in  the  situation  of  Attorney-General  would  alone  have  entitled 
him  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  his  country.  This  trying  and  so 
frequently  unpopular  oflSce  he  filled  during  the  most  agitated  period 
of  her  history.  From  the  year  1790  to  1798  it  devolved  upon  him 
to  conduct  the  state  prosecutions,  a  task  so  difficult  to  perform  with- 
out reproach ;  and,  to  his  honour  it  is  recorded,  that  he  did  not 
escape  reproach — ^the  reproach  of  an  extreme  respect  for  human 
life.  Ho  delighted  in  mercy ;  and  though,  **  like  the  noble  tree, 
that  is  wounded  itself  while  it  yields  the  balm,''  the  indulgence  of 
his  nature  exposed  hira  to  censure,  he  was  still  inflexibly  merciful, 
screening  the  deluded,  mitigating,  where  it  could  be  done,  the  pim- 
ishment  of  the  convicted,  abstaining,  in  the  most  aggravated  cases, 
from  embittering  the  agonies  of  the  criminal  by  official  invective, 
or  by  more  inhuman  levity.  Such  were  the  arts  by  which  this 
excellent  man  collected  arround  him  the  applause  of  the  good, 
and  earned  for  his  memory  that  epitaph  which  is  never  separated 
from  an  allusion  to  his  fate — "  t?ie  lamented  Lord  Kilwarden." 


As  soon  as  the  first  interval  of  professional  occupation  permitted 
him,  Mr.  Curran  seized  the  opportunity  of  passing  over  to  EIngland, 
and  of  seeking  in  a  more  tranquil  scene,  and  in  the  consolations  of 
private  friendship,  a  temporary  relief  from  the  anguish  with  which 
he  had  witnessed  the  spectacle  of  turbulence  and  sufiering  at  home. 
Upon  the  present  occasion,  his  feelings  of  personal  respect,  and  his 
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oerUinty  of  finding  a  generous  sympathy  for  the  calamities  of  their 
common  country,  directed  his  steps  to  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of 
Moira,*  a  nobleman  for  whose  public  and  private  virtues  he  had 
long  entertained  the  most  ardent  veneration ;  and  it  would  here  be 
depriving  Mr.  Curran's  memory  of  one  of  the  titles  of  honour, 
upon  which  he  always  set  the  highest  value,  if  it  were  not  added, 
that,  from  his  first  acquaintance  with  his  lordship,  and  with  his 
accomplished  mother,  he  continued  ever  after  to  enjoy  their  most 
perfect  confidence  and  esteem.  During  this  visit  to  them,  he 
addressed  to  the  latter  the  following  little  poem,  in  which  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment  will  be  found  to  be  the  despondency  that  oppres- 
sed lus  own  mind  at  the  unfortunate  period. 

UKKS  ADDRBSSSD  TO  LADT  CHARLOTTE  RAWDON,  AUD  WRFTTEN  ON  A  BLANC 
LEAF  OP  CAROLAN's  IRISH  AIRS.     DONKIKOTON  PARK,  OCTOBKR,  1798. 

And  she  Raid  onto  her  people,  Lo  I  he  is  a  wanderer  and  in  sadness  ;  go 
therefore,  and  give  him  food,  that  he  be  not  hungry,  and  wine,  that  he  be 
comforted.  And  they  gave  him  food  and  wine,  and  his  heart  was  glad : 
and,  when  he  was  departing,  he  Baid  unto  her,  I  will  give  thee  a  book — it 
containeth  the  Bongs  of  the  bards  of  Erin,  of  the  bards  of  the  days  that  are 
gone !  and  these  bards  were  prophets,  and  the  griefs  of  the  times  to  come 
were  known  nnto  them,  and  their  hearts  were  sore  troubled ;  and  their 
songs,  yea,  even  their  songs  of  joy,  were  fall  of  heaviness !  This  book  will 
I  give  onto  thee  ;  and  it  shall  be  a  memorial  of  the  fkvonr  thou  showedst 
unto  me.  And  I  will  pray  a  prayer  for  thee,  and  It  shall  be  heard — that 
thy  days  may  be  happy  ;  and  that,  if  sorrow  shoald  come  unto  thee,  it  may 
only  be  for  a  season,  and  that  tboa  maycst  find  comfort  even  as  I  have 
done,  80  that  thou  mayest  say,  even  as  I  have  said,  I  did  not  take  heed 
nnto  my  words,  when  I  said  I  was  as  one  without  hope.  Sorely  I  am  not 
a  wanderer,  neither  am  lin  the  land  of  strangers ! 

*  The  laii  of  Moir»  h«re  named  tenred,  In  UiU  oountiTf  u  Aide-de-eunp  to  Sir  Henrj 
OlfnUm,  and  rabeeqnenUy  at  AdJoUnt-Oeneral  of  Uie  Brttlih  foroee.  He  was  Uien  Lord 
lawdon,  and,  oo  hia  father*!  death,  became  Barl  of  Molra.  He  mined  kla  fortone  hj 
Intimacy  with  George,  Prince  of  Walee— was  sent  to  India,  as  OoTcmor-General  to 
repair  it— remained  there  nine  years,  and  was  made  Marqois  of  Hastings  hi  his  absence. 
He  returned  to  England  In  19tt,  and  was  made  Ooremor  of  Malta  In  IBM,  and  died  In 
1894.  He  was  tether  of  Lady  lora  Hastings,  so  foolly  *«done  to  death  by  lying- 
lOBfnss,**  lo  Qoeen  Tictoria*8  Court,  some  years  since.— M. 
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Bj  the  watepi  of  Babylon  we  eat  down  and  wept,  when  we  reaember 
thee,OSion! 

Garolan,  ihj  happy  lore 
No  jealooB  donbt,  no  pang  can  proye. 
Thy  geaerons  lord  is  kind  as  brave ; 
He  loves  the  bard,  and  scorns  the  slave : 
And  Charlotte  deigns  to  hear  thy  lays, 
And  pays  thee  not  with  thoughtless  pradse. 
With  flowery  wreaths  the  cup  is  crown'd : 
The  frolic  laugh,  the  dance  goes  round 
<*  The  hall  of  shells  :"  the  merry  throng 
Demand  thy  mirth,  demand  thy  song. 
Here  echoes  wait  to  catch  the  strain, 
And  sweetly  give  it  back  again. 
Then,  happy  bard  I  awake  thy  fire- 
Awake  the  heart-string  of  thy  lyre- 
Invoke  thy  Muse.    Thy  Muse  appears ; 
But  robed  in  sorrow,  bathed  in  tears. 
No  blithesome  tale,  alas !  she  tells — 
No  glories  of  the  "  hall  of  shells  "— 
No  joy  she  whispers  to  thy  lays — 
No  note  of  love,  no  note  of  praise ; — 
But  to  thy  boding  fancy  shows 
The  forms  of  Brings  future  woes, 
The  wayward  fates,  that  crown  the  slave, 
That  mar  the  wise,  that  crush  the  brave. 
The  tyrant's  frown,  the  patriot's  doom, 
The  mother's  tears,  the  warrior's  tomb. 
In  vain  would  mirth  inspire  thy  song : 
Grief  heaves  thy  breast,  and  claims  thy  tongue  : 
Thy  strain  from  joy  to  sadness  turns : 
Thy  bard  would  smile — the  prophet  mourns.* 

Mr.  Curran  had  scarcely  returned  to  Ireland  to  resume  his  public 
duties,  when  it  was  his  fete  to  be  engaged,  while  performing  them, 
in  another  scene,  which  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  melan- 

^  TbeM  Terses  were  written  in  answer  to  a  qnestion  from  Lady  Rawdon,  upon  the 
oauM  of  the  mlztore  of  liTelinen  and  melanoholy  wliich  diitinguiahei  the  oomporitlcms 
of  Oarolaa.-^. 
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choly  catastropbe  in  Jackson's  case.  The  circumstances  alluded 
to  were  those  which  followed  the  trial  and  conviction  of  Theobald 
Wolfe  Tone. 

Mr.  Tone  was  one  of  the  most  actiye  promoters  of  the  designs  of 
the  United  Irishmen ;  and,  according  to  the  concurring  testimony 
of  all  his  cotemporaries,  was  the  ablest  man  who  had  given  his 
support  to  that  cause.  He  was  originally  a  member  of  the  Irish 
bar,  where  his  talents  could  not  have  failed  to  have  raised  him  to 
distinction ;  but  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the 
hope  of  successfully  applying  them  to  change  the  condition  of  his 
own  country,  soon  diverted  his  ardent  mind  from  legal  pursuits, 
and  involved  him  in  that  political  career  which  subsequently  occu- 
pied his  life.  In  this  new  field  he,  at  a  very  early  period,  became 
conspicuous  for  his  zeal  in  supporting  the  claims  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  who  appointed  him  a  secretary  to  their  committee,  and 
voted  him  a  sum  of  money  as  the  reward  of  his  exertions.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  original  projectors  of  the  plan  of  combining  the 
popular  strength  and  sentiment,  which  was  afterwards  matured  into 
the  Irish  Union.  That  association  existed  some  years  before  its 
object  was  to  efiect  a  revolution ;  but  it  has  already  been  shown, 
that,  as  early  as  1791,  Mr.  Tone  recommended  precisely  the  same 
views  which  the  future  leaders  vainly  attempted  to  accomplish.  In 
1794,  when  Jackson  arrived  in  Ireland  upon  his  secret  mission 
from  the  French  Government,  he  soon  discovered  that  Mr.  Tone 
was  one  of  the  persons  the  most  likely  to  approve  and  assist  his 
designs.  He  accordingly  communicated  them  to  him,  and  was  not 
disappointed  in  his  expectation.  Mr.  Tone  so  cordially  embraced 
the  proposal  of  an  invasion  of  Ireland  by  the  French,  that,  had  not 
the  urgency  of  his  private  affairs  prevented,  he  would  have  passed 
over  to  France,  in  order  to  confer  in  person  with  the  French 
authorities  upon  the  subject  Some  of  the  discussions  upon  this 
topic  took  place  in  the  prison  of  Newgate,  in  the  presence  of 
Cockayne  and  Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan,  the  latter  of  whom  was  at 
that  time  under  sentence  of  confinement  for  the  publication  of  a 
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libel.  JackjBon  being  shortly  after  arrested  upon  the  informatioii 
of  Cockayne,  Mr.  Rowan,  who  was  aware  that  the  evidence  of  that 
witness  would  equally  involve  himself,  eflfected  his  escape,  and  fled 
to  France.  Mr.  Tone  remained.  Whatever  his  more  private  com- 
munications mi^t  have  been  with  Jackson,  upon  whose  fidelity 
he  relied,  he  conceived  that  the  amount  of  Cockayne^s  testimony 
could  convict  him  of  no  higher  an  oflence  than  misprision  of 
treason.  Considerable  exertions  were  also  used  by  his  private 
friends  to  dissuade  the  Government  from  a  prosecution ;  and,  in 
consequence,  he  was  not  arrested.  The  evidence  upon  Jackson's 
trial,  however,  having  publicly  shown  that  some  degree  of  treason- 
able connexion  had  subsisted  between  him  and  Mr.  Tone,  the  latter 
was  advised,  if  he  consulted  his  safety,  to  withdraw  from  Ireland. 
Ue  accordingly,  in  the  summer  of  1795,  transported  himself  and 
his  fiunily  to  America.*  Here  he  did  not  remain  many  months. 
He  tendered  his  services  to  the  French  Directory,  and  having  met 
with  all  the  encouragement  he  could  desire,  he  procured  a  passage 
to  France,  where  he  arrived  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1796. 
He  was  most  favourably  received,  and  appointed  to  a  commission 
in  the  French  army.  His  efibrts  to  persuade  the  Directory  to 
send  an  armament  to  Ireland  have  been  previously  mentioned. 
The  first  expedition  having  failed,  a  second  attempt  was  made  in 
the  autunm  of  1798.  This  was  equally  unsuccessful;  and  Mr. 
Tone,  who  was  on  board  the  Hoche  French  line-of-battle-ship^  one 
of  the  vessels  captured  by  Sir  J.  6.  Warren's  squadron  off  the  Irish 
coast,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  Government,  and  was 
brought  to  trial  by  court-martial  in  Dublin,  on  the  10th  of  Novem- 
ber, I798.t 

*  The  Yeitel,  in  which  he  wm  a  paneofer,  no  sooner  arrired  In  eight  of  an  Americao 
port,  than  she  was  boarded  hj  a  boat  firom  a  Brilleh  man  of  war.  Mr.  Tone  wae  (among 
others)  Impressed  to  serre  as  •  sailor  in  his  ma)cf  tj*s  nayy ;  bot,  altar  oonaldenUe 
dlffioolties,  bis  own  remonstranoos,  and  the  soUcitationa  of  Mxa.  Tbne,  obialDad  bli 
release.— 0. 

t  There  is  no  report,  in  Thomas  DaTls's  exoellent  editton  of  Oanraa*!  ipMckat,  of  hto 
defnea  of  Wolfe  Taoe.— M. 
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Mr.  Tone  appeared  in  court  in  the  dress  of  a  French  ofl5cer. 
When  called  on  for  his  defence,  he  admitted  the  facts  of  which  he 
was  accused;*  but  pleaded  (of  course  ineffectually)  his  French 
commission.  He  then  proceeded  to  read  a  paper  which  he  had 
drawn  up  in  justification  of  his  conduct,  from  the  conclusion  of 
which  it  was  evident  that  he  had  entertained  no  hope  that  any 
defence  could  avail  him.  **  I  have  little  more  to  say.  Success  is 
all  in  this  life ;  and,  un&voured  of  her,  virtue  becomes  vicious  in 
the  ephemeral  estimation  of  those  who  attach  every  merit  to  pros- 
perity. In  the  glorious  race  of  patriotism,  I  have  pursued  the 
path  chalked  out  by  Washington  in  America,  and  Kosciusko  in 
Poland.  Like  the  latter,  I  have  failed  to  emancipate  my  country; 
and,  unlike  them  both,  I  have  forfeited  my  life.  I  have  done  my 
duty,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  Court  will  do  theirs.  I  have  only 
to  add,  that  a  man  who  has  thought  and  acted  as  I  have  done, 
should  be  armed  against  the  fear  of  death.  I  conceive,"  continued 
he,  ^  that  I  stand  here  in  the  same  light  with  our  imiffria  ;  and, 
if  the  indulgence  lay  within  the  power  of  the  court,  I  would  only 
request  what  French  magnanimity  allowed  to  Charette  and  to  the 
Count  de  Sombreuil — the  death  of  a  soldier,  and  to  be  shot  \j  a 
file  of  grenadiers.  This  is  the  only  favour  I  have  to  ask ;  and  I 
trust  that  men,  susceptible  of  the  nice  feelings  of  a  soldier's  honour, 
will  not  refuse  the  request.  It  is  not  from  any  personal  feeling 
that  I  make  this  request,  but  from  a  respect  to  the  uniform  which 
I  wear,  and  to  the  brave  army  in  which  I  have  fought" 

This  final  request  was  not  granted.  It  was  directed  by  the 
Government  that  he  should  be  executed  in  the  ordinary  form,  and 
in  the  most  public  manner ;  but  this  the  prisoner  took  the  resolu- 
tion of  preventing,  by  an  act,  which,  in  his  case,  shows  the  uncertain 
security  of  any  speculative  determinations  respecting  suicide, 
against  the  pressure  of  the  actual  calamity,  or  of  the  many 

*  Whan  aikad  what  h«  would  ptead,  h«  exelAtmed, "  OoUtj ;  for  I  bftre  nerer,  dnriog 
nj  lUb,  stooped  to  a  prtroiloatioo.'*— 0. 

14 
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Other  motives  which  impel  a  man  to  raise  his  hand  against  him- 
self 

Upon  the  evening  before  the  Hoche  sailed  from  Brest,  the  sub- 
ject of  suicide  was  fully  discussed  among  the  Irish,  who  formed  a 
part  of  the  expedition.  They  felt  confident  of  success,  should  the 
French  troops  debark  in  safety  upon  the  coast  of  Ireland ;  but  they 
were  equally  certain,  that,  if  captured  at  sea,  they  would  all  be 
condemned,  and  executed.  Upon  this  a  question  arose,  whether 
in  the  latter  event,  they  should  suffer  themselves  to  be  put  to 
death  according  to  the  sentence  and  forms  of  law.  Mr.  Tone 
maintained  that  they  ought ;  and,  with  his  usual  eloquence  and 
animation,  delivered  his  decided  opinion,  that,  in  no  point  of  view 
in  which  he  had  ever  considered  suicide,  could  he  hold  it  to  be 
justifiable.  It  is  supposed,  that,  in  his  own  particular  instance, 
he  did  not  at  this  time  anticipate  an  ignominious  mode  of  death ; 
but  that  he  expected,  in  case  of  capture  and  condemnation,  to  be 
allowed  the  military  pri\nlege  which  he  afterwards  so  earnestly 
claimed.!  Disappointed  in  this  hope,  he  now  committed  the  act 
which  he  had  so  lately  reprobated.  He  was  induced  to  do  so 
either  by  a  natural  impulse  of  personal  pride,  of  which  he  had 
not  previously  contemplated  the  powerful  influence,  or  (as  is  con- 
jectured by  those  who  best  knew  him)  out  of  considehition  for 
the  army  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  for  whose  honour,  in 
his  estimation,  no  sacrifice  could  be  too  great 

Mr.  Tone's  execution  was  fixed  for  Monday,  the  12th  of  Novem- 


t  The  genUeman  who  hat  coimnanic«t«d  tht  aboTe  circamatances  was  present  at  tha 
coDTcrsatloQ.  Independent  of  the  moral  arguments  adduced  against  soielde,  it  was  sof- 
gested  by  ona  of  the  company,  that  from  political  oonsideraUons,  It  would  be  better  not 
to  rellcTe,  by  any  act  of  self-murder,  the  Irish  goTemment  f^m  the  disoredit  in  which 
numerous  executions  would  inrolre  it— an  idea  which,  he  says,  Mr.  Tone  warmly 
approTod.  He  adds,  that  when  it  appeared  that  the  Hoche  was  Ukaly  to  be  captored,  a 
boat  was  despatched  to  her  (hnn  the  Biehs  (a  smaU,  fast  sailing  vessel,  which  afterwards 
escaped  into  Brest)  in  order  to  bring  off  all  the  Irish  on  board ;  but  that  Mr.  Tone  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity. — 0.  [Wolfe  Tone*S  own  Memota^ 
ten  every  thing  abont  him.— M.] 
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ber.  At  an  early  hour  upon  that  morning  the  sentinel  who 
watched  in  his  room  having  approached  to  awaken  him,  found 
him  with  his  throat  cut  across,  and  apparently  expiring.  A  sur- 
geon was  inmiediatelj  called,  who,  on  examining  the  wound,  pro- 
nounced it  not  mortal,  though  extremely  dangerous ;  to  which  Mr. 
Tone  feintly  answered,  **  I  find,  then,  I  am  but  a  bad  anatomist" 
The  wound  was  dressed,  with  the  design  of  prolonging  life  till  the 
hour  of  one  o'clock,  the  time  appointed  for  his  execution.  In  the 
interval  a  motion  was  made  in  the  court  of  King^s  Bench  by  Jdr. 
Ourran,  on  an  affidavit  of  Mr.  Tone's  father,  stating  that  his  son 
had  been  brought  before  a  bench  of  officers,  calling  itself  a  court- 
martial,  and  by  them  sentenced  to  death.  *^  I  do  not  pretend  to 
say,"  observed  Mr.  Curran,  "that  Mr.  Tone  is  not  guilty  of  the 
charges  of  which  he  was  accused ;  I  presume  the  officers  were 
honourable  men ;  but  it  is  stated  in  the  affidavit,  as  a  solemn  fact, 
that  Mr.  Tone  had  no  commission  under  his  majesty,  and  therefore 
no  court-martial  could  have  cognizance  of  any  crime  imputed  to 
him,  while  the  court  of  King's  Bench  sat  in  the  capacity  of  the 
great  criminal  court  of  the  land.  In  times  when  war  was  raging, 
when  man  was  opposed  to  man  in  the  field,  courts  martial  might 
be  endured ;  but  every  law  authority  is  with  me  while  I  stand 
upon  this  sacred  and  immutable  principle  of  the  constitution — that 
martial  law  and  civil  law  are  incompatible  ;  and  that  the  former 
must  cease  with  the  existence  of  the  latter.  This  is  not  the  time 
for  arguing  this  momentous  question.  My  client  must  appear  in 
this  court  Me  is  cast  for  death  this  day.  He  may  be  ordered  for 
execution  while  I  address  you.  I  call  on  the  court  to  support  the 
law.  I  move  for  a  habeas  corpus  to  be  directed  to  the  provost- 
marshal  of  the  barracks  of  Dublin,  and  Major  Sands  to  bring  up 
the  body  of  Mr.  Tone." 

Chief  Justice.* — "  Have  a  writ  instantly  prepared." 


•  Lord  KUinurdeii.«<7. 
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Mr.  Curran. — "My  client  may  die  while  this  writ  is  pre- 
paring." 

Chief  Justice. — ^"Mr.  Sherifl^  proceed  to  the  barracks,  and 
acquaint  the  proyost-marshal  that  a  writ  is  preparing  to  suspend 
Mr.  Tone's  execution ;  and  we  that  he  he  not  executed,^ 

The  Court  awaited,  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  agitation,  the  return 
of  the  Sheriff. 

Mr.  Sheriff. — "  My  lords,  I  have  been  at  the  barracks,  in  pursu- 
ance of  your  order.  The  provost-marshal  says  he  must  obey  Major 
Sands.     Major  Sands  says  he  must  obey  Lord  Comwallis." 

Mr.  Curran. — "•  Mr.  Tone's  father,  my  lords,  returns,  after  serving 
the  habeas  corpus :  he  says  General  Craig  will  not  obey  it" 

Chief  Justice. — "  Mr.  Sheriff^  take  the  body  of  Tone  into  your 
custody.  Take  the  provost-marshal  and  Major  Sands  into  custody : 
and  show  the  order  of  this  court  to  General  Craig." 

Mr.  Sheriff^  who  was  understood  to  have  been  refused  admittance 
at  the  barracks,  returns. — ^**I  have  been  at  the  barracks.  Mr. 
Tone,  having  cut  his  throat  last  night,  is  not  in  a  condition  to  be 
removed.  As  to  the  second  part  of  your  order,  I  could  not  meet 
the  parties." 

A  French  emigrant  surgeon,  whom  General  Craig  had  sent 
along  with  the  Sheriff,  was  sworn. 

Surgeon. — "  I  was  sent  to  attend  Mr.  Tone  this  morning  at  four 
o'clock.  His  windpipe  was  divided.  I  took  instant  measures  to 
secure  his  life,  by  closing  the  wound.  There  is  no  knowing,  for 
four  days,  whether  it  will  be  mortal.  His  head  is  now  kept  in  one 
position.  A  sentinel  is  over  Aim,  to  prevent  his  speaking.  His 
removal  would  kill  him." 

Mr.  Curran  applied  for  further  surgical  aid,  and  for  the  admis- 
sion of  Mr.  Tone's  friends  to  him.     Refused. 

Chief  Justice. — "  Let  a  rule  be  made  for  suspending  the  execu- 
tion of  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone ;  and  let  it  be  served  on  the  proper 
person." 
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The  prisoner  lingered  until  the  19th  day  of  November,  when  he 
expired,  after  having  endured  the  most  excruciating  pain;*  and 
with  his  fate  shall  close  the  account  of  the  part  which  Mr.  Curran 
bore  in  the  public  transactions  of  this  calamitous  year. 

*  Mr.  Tone  hkd  reached  only  hie  thlrty^foorth  year.  His  foUier  was  an  eminent  coach- 
naker  in  Dublin :  he  had  sixteen  children  (thirteen  sons  and  three  dangfaters),  of  whom 
aoly  Are  attained  the  age  of  maturity,  and  whose  fates  allbrd  a  singular  instance  of  the 
wandering*  and  calamities  of  a  single  flunily.  Theobald  died  as  before  related.  Matthew 
was  executed  the  same  year,  in  Dnbiin  barraclcs,  for  high  treason :  it  is  said  that  no  more 
than  llYe  persons  were  present  at  the  execoUon.  William  was  killed  in  India,  a  major  in 
HoIkar*s  senrice.  Arthur  accompanied  his  brother  Theobald  to  America ;  and  was  sobse- 
qnenUy,  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  frigate  in  the  ser- 
Tiee  of  the  Dutch  repobUo :  he  is  supposed  to  hare  perished  at  sea,  as  no  account  was 
CTer  after  receired  of  him.  Mary  was  married  to  a  foreign  merchant,  and  died  at  Bi, 
Domingo.  Their  aged  mother  snrrlYes,  and  now  [1819]  resides  In  Dublin.  After  the  death 
of  Mr.  Wolfe  Tone,  his  widow  and  infant  children  were  protected  by  the  French  republic ; 
and,  on  the  motion  of  Laden  Bonaparte,  a  pension  granted  for  their  support.— 0. 
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CHAPTER   Xm. 

BffeoU  of  the  LegliUtiTe  Union  upon  Mr.  Oorran*!  mtnd— Speech  In  T«ndj^  ctee  flpeedi 
in  behalf  of  Herey— Allnston  in  the  latter  to  Mr.  Godwin— Matoal  friendship  of  Mr. 
Ooma  and  Mr.  Godwin. 

Mr.  Curra.n'8  history,  during  the  eight  remaining  years  of  his 
forensic  life,  consists  abnost  entirely  of  the  causes  of  interest  in 
■which  he  was  engaged  He  was  no  longer  in  Parliament  when 
the  question  of  the  Union  was  agitated  and  carried.  This  measure, 
which  he  had  always  deprecated  as  ruinous  and  disgraceful  to  his 
country,  completed  those  feelings  of  political  despondency  to  which 
the  scenes  of  the  rebellion,  and  the  uniform  failiu-e  of  every  strug- 
gle to  avert  them,  had  been  habituating  his  mind.*  With  the 
Union,  which  he  considered  as  "  the  extinction  of  the  Irish  name," 
all  his  long  cherished  hopes  for  Ireland  vanished  for  ever.  From 
this  last  shock  to  his  affections  and  his  pride  he  never  recovered. 
It  was  ever  after  present  to  his  imagination,  casting  a  gloom  over 
all  his  political  speculations,  and  interfering  with  the  repose  of  his 
private  hours.  This  sensibility  to  what  so  many  others  bore  with 
complacency  as  a  mere  national  disaster,  will,  perhaps,  be  ridiculed 
as  affected,  or  doubted  as  incredible;  but  those  who  best  knew 


*  Tears  before,  while  in  Parliament,  he  had  thus  predicted  the  results  of  an  Union  :— 
**  It  is  Tery  easj  to  cotacetre,  that  in  case  of  such  an  erent  the  ineritable  oonscqnenoe 
would  l>e,  an  union  with  Gr^ai  Britain.  And  if  any  one  desires  to  Imow  what  that 
would  l>e,  I  will  tell  him :  It  vxnUd  be  tJu  emigration  qf€f>€ry  man  <^eon*€q%tenc6from 
Ireland;  U  fcould  be  the  parHHpaHon  qf  British  taaee  without  British  trade;  it 
would  be  the  esetinction  qf  the  Irish  name  at  a  people.  We  should  become  a  wretdied 
colony,  perhaps  leased  out  to  a  company  qfJewSj  as  was  Jbrmerly  in  eontemplatton, 
and  ffovemed  by  a  few  taaygafherers  and  eeocisemen,  unless  possilUy  you  may  add  fif- 
teen or  twenty  couple  of  Irish  members,  who  might  bejhund  every  tettion  sUeping  <» 
their  collars  under  the  manger  qfthe  Brittsk  Minister  »^U. 
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him  can  attest  the  sincerity  and  extent  of  his  affliction.  It  was  so 
deep,  that  he  began  seriously  to  meditate  a  final  departure  from 
Ireland.*  At  one  time  he  looked  towards  America,  at  another  to 
the  English  bar;  but  the  better  influence  of  duties  and  old  attach- 
ments prevailed  over  these  suggestions  of  melancholy,  and  he 
remained  to  conclude  his  fortunes  on  the  scene  where  they  had 
commenced. 

CASE   OF  JAMES   17APPER  TANDY. 

One  of  Mr.  Curran's  speeches,  which  has  been  omitted  in  all 
the  editions  of  the  published  collection,!  was  that  in  behalf  of 
Mr.  James  Napper  Tandy.  Mr.  Tandy  hsid  been  a  conspicuous 
member  of  the  early  societies  of  United  Irishmen.  In  1795,  he 
was  indicted  for  High  Treason,  and  fled  to  the  Continent,  where 
he  became  an  officer  in  the  French  service.  He  was  one  of  the 
persons  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  bill  of  general  amnesty, 
which  was  passed  after  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  of  1798. 
The  other  particulars  of  his  case  may  be  sufficiently  collected  from 
Mr.  Currants  statement  The  trial  took  place  in  the  King's  Bench, 
before  Lord  Kilwarden  and  the  other  judges  of  that  Court,  on  the 
19th  of  May,  1800.J 

Mr.  Curran  (for  the  prisoner). — "  My  lords,  and  you,  gentlemen 

*  **T1iat  country  (as  he  obtenrea  In  one  of  hli  latest  ipeeches  at  the  bar)  of  which  I 
bare  so  often  abandoned  all  hope,  and  which  I  hare  been  so  often  determined  to  quit  for 
erer— 

8«epe  rale  dlcto,  molta  aoin  delude  locutus, 
Et  quasi  discedens  oscnla  summa  dabam, 
Indulgens  animo,  pes  tardus  erat." 

Speech  in  J\idg€  Johnton^^  Oats, 
t  It  is  to  be  found  in  Darli's  edition.— M. 

X  Napper  Tandy  had  been  a  merchant  In  Dubltn,  of  good  family,  and  became  an  aotire 
men^Mr  of  the  Corporation  fUUy  twenty-fire  years  before  1798.  In  the  struggle  for  Irish 
Independence,  he  commanded  the  Artillery  of  the  Volunteers,  and  had  his  gims  cast  with 

•*  Pre*  Trade  or  eUe '*  upon  them.    He  led  the  Radical  party  In  the  Oorporation,  in 

1790,  and  was  much  mixed  up  with  the  United  Irishmen  from  1791.  He  fled  to  America, 
trom  prosecution,  in  1794,  left  It  in  179S,  and  headed  the  Irish  Oorernment*s  list  of  per- 
•ons  to  be  held  as  traitors,  if  they  did  not  come  in  to  be  tried  before  December  1799. 
Irentoally,  he  was  seised  at  Hamburgh,  (a  neutral  German  city)  deported  to  Ireland, 
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of  the  jury,  I  am  in  this  case  of  counsel  for  Mr.  Tandy,  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar.  I  could  have  wished  it  had  been  the  plea- 
sure of  the  gentlemen  who  conduct  this  business  on  the  part  of 
the  Crown  to  have  gone  on  first :  the  subject  itself  is  of  a  very 
novel  nature  in  this  country ;  but  certainly  it  is  the  right  of  the 
Crown,  and  which  the  gentlemen  have  thought  proper  to  follow, 
to  call  on  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  to  begin ;  and,  therefore,  it 
is  my  duty,  my  lords,  to  submit  to  you,  and  to  explain,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Court,  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  what  the 
nature  of  the  question  is  that  you  are  sworn  to  try. 

**  An  act  of  parliament  was  passed  in  this  country,  which  began 
to  be  a  law  on  the  6th  of  October,  1798 ;  on  that  day  it  received 
the  royal  assent  By  that  law  it  is  stated,  that  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar  had  been  guilty  of  acts  of  treason  of  many  difierent  kinds : 
and  it  enacted,  that  he  should  stand  attainted  of  high  treason 
except  he  should,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  December  following, 
surrender  himself  to  one  of  the  Judges  of  this  Court,  or  to  one  of 
his  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace,  for  the  purpose  of  becoming 
amenable  to  that  law,  from  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  fled,  in 
order  to  abide  his  trial  for  any  crime  that  might  be  alleged  against 
him. 

"It  was  a  law  not  passed  for  the  purpose  of  absolutely  pro- 
nouncing any  judgment  whatsoever  against  him,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compelling  him  to  come  in  and  take  his  trial:  and  nothing 
can  show  more  sti-ongly  that  that  act  of  Parliament  has  not  estab- 
lished anything  touching  the  fact  of  the  prisoner's  guilt ;  because 
it  would  be  absurd,  in  one  and  the  same  breath,  to  pronounce  that 
he  was  guilty  of  high  ti*ea^on,  and  then  call  upon  him  to  come  in 
and  abide  his  trial :  and  the  title  of  the  act  speaks  that  it  is  an 
act  not  pronouncing  sentence  against  the  prisoner,  but  that  it  is 
an  act  in  order  to  compel  him  to  come  forward. 

tried,  defended  hj  Curran,  and  acqaltted.  In  April  ISOl,  he  waa  affato  tried  for  **  inrad^ 
Inf "  Ireland,  convicted,  aenteneed  to  be  hanged,  and  was  finally  exchanged  agftinst  a 
general  offlcer  taken  bj  the  French,  and  died  there,  soon  after.— M. 
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"  This  act  creates  a  Parliamentary  attainder,  not  founded  on  the 
establishment  of  the  prisoner's  guilt  of  treason,  but  on  his  contu- 
macious avoidance  of  trial,  by  standing  out  against  a  trial  by  law. 
I  make  this  observation  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  in  order 
that  you  may,  in  the  first  instance,  discharge  from  your  minds  any 
actual  belief  of  any  criminality  in  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  that 
for  two  reasons — ^first,  because  a  well-founded  conviction  of  his 
guilt,  on  the  authority  of  this  statute,  might  have  some  impression 
on  the  minds  of  men  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  prisoner ;  but  for 
a  more  material  reason  I  wish  to  put  it  from  your  minds,  because 
his  guilt  or  innocence  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  issue  you  are 
sworn  to  try. 

"  Gentlemen,  the  issue  you  are  called  to  try  is  not  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  prisoner;  it  is  therefore  necessary  you  should 
understand  exactly  what  it  is.  The  prisoner  was  called  on  to  show 
cause  why  he  should  not  suffer  death,  pursuant  to  the  enacting 
clause  of  the  statute ;  and  he  has  put  in  a  plea,  in  which  he  states, 
that  before  the  time  for  surrender  had  expired,  namely,  on  the 
24th  of  November,  1798,  seven  days  before  the  day  that  he  had 
for  surrendering  had  expired,  he  was,  by  the  order  of  his  Majesty, 
arrested,  and  made  a  prisoner  in  the  town  of  Hamburgh ;  and  that 
in  consequence  of  such  arrest,  it  became  impossible  for  him  to 
surrender  himself  and  become  amenable  to  justice  within  the  time 
prescribed :  and  the  counsel  for  the  crown  have  rested  the  case  on 
the  denial,  in  point  of  feet,  of  this  allegation ;  and,  therefore,  the 
question,  that  you  are  to  try  is  simplified  to  this — *  I  was  arrested,' 
says  the  prisoner,  *  whereby  it  became  impossible  for  me  to  sur- 
render'— to  which  the  counsel  for  the  crown  reply,  *You  have  not 
been  arrested  at  the  time  alleged  by  you,  whereby  it  became  impos- 
sible for  you  to  surrender.'  This  I  conceive  to  be  the  issue,  in 
point  of  fact,  joined  between  the  parties,  and  on  which  it  is  my 
duty  to  explain  the  evidence  that  will  be  offered. 

"  Mr.  Tandy  is  a  subject  of  this  country,  and  had  never  been  in 
it  from  the  time  this  act  of  parliament  paned,  until  he  was  brought 
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into  it  after  his  arrest  on  the  24th  of  November,  1798 :  on  that 
day  he  was  in  the  town  of  Hamburgh.  He  had  seven  days,  in 
which  time  it  was  practicable  for  him  to  arrive  in  this  country, 
and  surrender  himself^  according  to  the  requisitions  of  the  act  o^ 
attainder.  Every  thing  that  could  be  of  value  to  man  was  at  stake, 
and  called  on  him  to  make  that  surrender.  K  he  did  not  sur- 
render, his  life  was  forfeited — if  he  did  not  surrender,  his  fortune 
was  confiscated — if  he  did  not  surrender,  the  blood  of  his  family 
was  corrupted ;  and  he  could  leave  them  no  inheritance,  but  the 
disgrace  of  having  suflfered  as  a  traitor. 

"  Your  common  sense,  gentlemen,  will  show  you,  that  where  a 
man  is  to  foifeit  his  life  unless  he  complies  with  the  conditions  of 
an  act  of  parliament — your  common  sense,  your  common  humanity 
must  show  you,  that  a  man  ought  to  be  suffered  to  perform  the 
conditions  on  which  his  life  depends.  It  can  require  no  argument 
to  impress  upon  your  mind,  that  to  call  on  a  roan  to  surrender 
himself  on  pain  of  death,  and  by  force  to  prevent  him  from  sur- 
rendering, goes  to  an  atrocity  of  oppression  that  no  human  mind 
can  contemplate  without  horror. 

"  But  it  seems  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  was  a  man  of  too 
much  consequence  to  the  repose  of  all  civilized  nations ;  to  the 
great  moral  system,  I  might  almost  say,  to  the  great  physical 
system  of  the  universe,  to  be  permitted  to  act  in  compliance  with 
the  statute  that  called  upon  him  to  surrender  himself  upon  pain 
of  death.  The  wisdom  of  the  entire  continent  was  called  upon 
to  exercise  its  mediation  on  this  most  momentous  circumstance — 
the  diplomatic  wisdom  of  Germany  was  all  put  into  action  on  the 
subject — the  enlightened  humanity  of  the  north  was  called  on  to 
lend  its  aid.  Gentlemen,  you  know  as  well  as  I  the  princely  vir- 
tues, and  the  imperial  qualifications,  the  consimimate  wisdom  and 
sagacity  of  our  stedfast  friend  and  ally,  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Russias ;  you  must  feel  the  awe  with  which  he  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned :  his  sacred  person  has  become  embodied  in  the  criminal 
law  of  England,  and  it  has  become  almost  a  misprision  to  deem 
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of  him  or  ^>eak  of  him  but  with  reverence.  I  feel  that  reverence 
for  him ;  and  I  deem  o^  him  and  conceive  him  to  be  a  constella- 
tion of  all  virtue — compared  with  whose  radiance  the  Ursamajor 
twinkles  only  as  the  glow-worm.  And,  gentlemen,  what  was  the 
result  of  the  exercise  of  this  combination  of  wisdom  ?  That  James 
Napper  Tandy  ought  not  to  be  got  rid  of  in  the  ordinary  way.  They 
felt  an  honest  and  a  proper  indignation,  that  a  little  community 
like  Hamburgh  should  embezzle  that  carcase  which  was  the  pro- 
perty of  a  mild  and  merciful  Government :  they  felt  a  proper 
indignation  that  the  senate  of  Hamburgh,  under  the  present 
sublime  system,  should  defraud  the  mercy  of  the  Government  of 
the  blood  of  the  prisoner,  or  cheat  the  gibbet  of  his  bones,  or 
deprive  the  good  and  loyal  ravens  of  this  country  of  his  flesh — 
and  accordingly  by  an  order  issued  to  these  miserable  inhabitants 
of  the  town  of  Hamburgh,  who  were  made  to  feel  that  common 
honesty  and  conmion  humanity  can  only  be  sustained  by  a  strength 
not  to  be  resisted ;  they  were  obliged  to  break  the  ties  of  justice 
and  hospitality — to  trample  on  the  privileges  that  every  stranger 
claims ;  they  were  obliged  to  suffer  the  prisoner  to  be  trampled 
on,  and  meanly,  and  cruelly,  and  pitiably  to  give  up  this  tmfor- 
tmiate  man  to  the  disposal  of  those  who  could  demand  him  at 
such  a  price. 

*^  If  a  surrender,  in  fact,  had  been  necessary  on  the  part  of  the 
prisoner,  certainly  a  very  material  object  was  achieved  by  arrest- 
ing him:  because  they  thereby  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunity.  They  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  avail  himself  of  the  surrender,  if  the  reflection  of  his  mind 
led  him  to  it  If  a  sense  of  the  duty  he  owed  bis  &mily  led  him 
to  a  wish,  or  to  an  intention,  of  availing  himself  of  tl^e  remaining 
time  he  had  to  surrender,  they  were  determined  he  should  not 
take  advantage  of  it  He  had  been  guilty  of  what  the  law  deems 
a  crime,  that  is,  of  flying  from  justice,  though  it  does  not  go  to 
the  extent  of  working  a  corruption  of  blood :  but  by  this  act  of 
power — by  this  act  of  ^rrannic  force,  he  was  prevented  from  doing 
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that  which  every  court  of  justice  must  intend  he  was  willing  to 
do :  which  the  law  intends  he  would  have  done — which  the  law 
gave  him  time  to  do — which  the  law  supposes  he  might  have  done 
the  last  hour,  as  well  as  the  first  He  was  on  his  passage  to  this 
country ;  that  would  not  have  taken  up  a  third  part  of  the  time 
that  had  now  elapsed — but  by  seizing  on  him  in  the  manner  he 
was  arrested,  it  became  impossible  for  him  to  surrender  himself 
or  become  amenable  to  justice. 

But,  gentlemen,  the  prisoner,  when  he  was  arrested,  was  treated 
in  a  manner  that  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  do  any  act  that 
might  have  been  considered  as  tantamount  to  a  surrender.  He 
was  confined  in  a  dungeon,  little  larger  than  a  grave — he  was 
loaded  with  irons — he  was  chained  by  an  iron  that  communicated 
from  his  arm  to  his  leg ;  and  that  so  short,  as  to  grind  into  his 
flesh.  In  such  a  state  of  restriction  did  he  remain  for  fifteen  days ; 
in  such  a  situation  did  he  lie  in  a  common  vault ;  food  was  cut 
into  shapeless  lumps,  and  flung  to  him  by  his  filthy  attendants  as 
he  lay  on  the  ground,  as  if  he  had  been  a  beast ;  he  had  no  bed 
to  lie  on ;  not  even  straw  to  coil  himself  up  in,  if  he  could  have 
slept.  In  that  situation  he  remained  in  a  foreign  country  for 
fifteen  days  of  his  long  imprisonment ;  and  he  is  now  called  to  show 
good  cause  why  he  should  not  suffer  death,  because  he  did  not 
surrender  himself  and  become  amenable  to  the  law.  He  was 
debarred  all  communication  whatsoever ;  if  he  attempted  to  speak 
to  the  sentinels  that  guarded  him,  they  could  not  understand  him : 
he  did  make  such  kind  of  indications  of  his  misery  and  his  suffer- 
ings as  could  be  conveyed  hj  signs,  but  he  made  them  in  vain ;  and 
he  is  now  called  on  to  show  good  cause  wherefore  he  did  contu- 
maciously and  traitorously  refuse  to  surrender  himself  and  become 
amenable  to  the  law. 

^  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  am  stating  facts  that  happened  in  a 
foreign  country ;  will  you  expect  that  I  should  produce  witiiesses 
to  lay  those  abominable  offences  before  you  in  evidence  ?  It  was 
not  in  the  power  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  to  prooip^  witnesses ; 
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he  was  not  of  importance  enough  to  call  on  the  armed  civUi^ation 
of  Europe,  or  on  the  armed  barbarity  of  Europe,  to  compel  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  where  he  was  imprisoned  to  attend  at  the 
bar  of  this  court  to  give  evidence  for  the  preservation  of  his  life ; 
but  though  such  interposal  could  not  be  obtained  to  preserve  his 
life,  it  could  be  procured  for  the  purposes  of  blood. 

"  And  this  is  one  reason  why  the  rights  of  neutral  states  should 
be  respected :  because,  if  an  individual,  claiming  those  privileges, 
be  torn  from  that  sanctuary,  he  comes  without  the  benefit  of  the 
testimony  of  those  that  could  save  his  life.  It  is  a  maxim  of  law, 
that  no  man  shall  lose  any  thing,  much  less  his  life,  by  the  non- 
performance of  a  condition,  if  that  non-performance  had  arisen  by 
the  act  of  God,  or  of  the  party  who  is  to  avail  himself  of  the  con- 
dition ;  that  the  impossiblity  so  imposed  shall  be  an  excuse  for  the 
non-performance  of  the  condition :  that  is  the  defence  the  prisoner 
relies  upon  here.*  *Why  did  you  not  surrender,  and  become 
amenable  to  justice  ?  Because  I  was  in  chains.^ — ^  Why  did  you 
not  come  over  to  Ireland  ?  Because  I  was  a  prisoner  in  a  grave  in 
the  town  of  Hamburgh.'  '  Why  did  you  not  do  something  tanta- 
mount to  a  surrender  f  Because  I  was  unpractised  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  strangers,  who  could  not  be  my  protectors,  because 
they  were  also  my  fellow-sufferers.' 

^  But  he  may  push  this  reasoning  much  fiirther :  the  statute 
was  made  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  him  amenable.  When 
the  crown  seized  him  at  Hamburgh,  it  thereby  made  him  amen- 
able, and  so  satisfied  the  law.  It  could  not  seize  him  for  execu- 
tion as  an  attainted  person,  for  the  time  had  not  arrived  at  which 
the  attainder  could  attach.  The  King,  therefore,  seized  him  as  a 
man  liable  to  be  tried,  and  yet  he  calls  upon  him  to  suffer  death, 
because  he  did  not  make  himself  amenable  by  voluntary  sur- 
render ;  that  is,  because  he  did  not  do  that  which  the  King  was 
pleased  to  do  for  him,  by  a  seizure  which  made  it  at  once  unneces- 
aarj  and  impossible  for  him  to  do  by  any  voluntary  act 
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"Such  is  the  barbarity  and  folly  that  must  ever  arise,  when 
force  and  power  assume  the  functions  of  reason  and  justice. 

^  As  to  his  intention  after  the  arrest,  it  is  clearly  out  of  the 
question.  The  idea  of  intention  is  not  applicable  to  an  impossible 
act  To  give  existence  to  intention,  the  act  must  be  possible,  and 
the  agent  must  be  free.  Gentlemen,  this,  and  this  only,  is  the 
subject  on  which  you  are  to  give  a  verdict.  I  do  think  it  is 
highly  honourable  to  the  gentleman  who  has  come  over  to  this 
country,  to  give  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  the  benefit  of  his  evi- 
dence ;  no  process  could  have  compelled  him :  the  inhabitants  of 
foreign  countries  are  beyond  the  reach  of  process  to  bring  wit- 
nesses to  give  evidence.  But  we  have  a  witness,  and  that  of  the 
highest  respectability,  who  was  himself  at  Hamburgh  at  the  time 
Mr.  Tandy  was  arrested,  in  an  official  situation.  We  will  call  Sir 
James  Crawford,  who  was  then  the  King's  representative  in  the 
town  of  Hamburgh.  We  will  show  you,  by  his  evidence,  the 
fSacts  that  I  have  stated ;  that  before  the  time  allowed  to  the  pri- 
soner to  surrender  had  elapsed,  Sir  James  Crawford  did  in  his 
official  situation,  and  by  orders  from  his  own  Government,  cause 
the  person  of  Mr.  Tandy  to  be  arrested  in  Hamburgh.  Far  am 
I  from  suspecting,  or  insinuating  against  Sir  James  Crawford,  that 
any  of  the  cruelties  that  were  practised  on  that  abused  and  help- 
less community,  or  on  my  abused  client,  were  conunitted  at  his 
instance  or  personal  sanction ;  certain  am  I  that  no  such  £act 
could  be  possible. 

"  I  told  you  before,  gentlemen,  that  the  principal  question  you 
had  to  try  was,  the  fact  on  which  the  parties  had  joined  issue : 
the  force  and  arrest  alleged  by  the  prisoner ;  and  the  denial  of 
that  force  by  the  counsel  for  the  Crown.  There  is  one  considera- 
tion, that  I  think  necessary  to  give  some  attention  to.  What  you 
may  think  of  the  probable  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner,  is  not 
within  the  question  that  you  are  to  decide ;  but  if  you  should  have 
any  opinion  of  that  sort,  the  verdict  given  in  &vour  of  the  prisoner 
can  be  no  preclusion  to  public  justice,  if  after  your  verdict  they 
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still  call  for  his  life ;  the  utmost  that  can  follow  from  a  verdict  in 
his  fisivour  will  be,  that  he  will  be  considered  as  a  person  who  has 
surrendered  to  justice,  and  must  abide  his  trial  for  any  crime  that 
may  be  charged  against  him.  There  are  various  ways  of  getting 
rid  of  him,  if  it  is  necessary  to  the  repose  of  the  world  that  he 
should  die. 

^  I  have  said,  if  he  has  committed  any  crime,  he  is  amenable  to 
justice,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  law :  he  may  be  proceeded  against 
before  a  jury,  or  he  may  be  proceeded  against  in  another  and 
more  sunmaary  manner ;  it  may  so  happen  that  you  may  not  be 
called  upon  to  dispose  finally  of  his  life  or  of  his  character. 

"  Whatever  verdict  a  jury  can  pronounce  upon  him  can  be  of 
no  final  avail.  There  was,  indeed,  a  time  when  a  jury  was  the 
shield  of  liberty  and  life :  there  was  a  time,  when  I  never  rose  to 
address  it  without  a  certain  sentiment  of  confidence  and  pride ; 
but  that  time  is  past  I  have  no  heart  now  to  make  any  appeal 
to  your  indignation,  your  justice,  or  your  humanity.  I  sink  under 
the  consciousness  that  you  are  nothing.  With  us,  the  trial  by 
jury  has  given  place  to  shorter,  and,  no  doubt,  better  modes  of 
disposing  of  life.  Even  in  the  sister  nation,  a  verdict  can  merely 
prevent  the  duty  of  the  hangman ;  but  it  never  can  purge  the 
stain  which  the  first  malignity  of  accusation,  however  fidsified  by 
proofi  stamps  indelibly  on  the  character  of  an  *  acquitted  felon.' 
To  speak  proudly  of  it  to  you  would  be  a  cruel  mockery  of  your 
condition ;  but  let  me  be  at  least  a  supplicant  with  you  for  its 
memory.  Do  not,  I  beseech  you,  by  a  vile  instrumentality,  cast 
any  disgrace  upon  its  memory. 

"  I  know  you  are  called  out  toniay  to  fill  up  the  ceremonial  of 
a  gaudy  pageant,  and  that  to-morrow  you  will  be  flung  back  again 
among  the  unused  and  useless  lumber  of  the  constitution :  but, 
trust  me,  the  good  old  trial  by  jury  will  come  round  again ;  trust 
me,  gentlemen,  in  the  revolution  of  the  great  wheel  of  human 
afiairs,  though  it  is  now  at  the  bottom,  it  will  reascend  to  the 
station  it  has  lost,  and  once  more  assume  its  former  dignity  and 
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respect ;  trust  me,  that  mankind  will  become  tired  of  resisting  the 
spirit  of  innovation,  by  subverting  every  ancient  and  established 
principle,  and  by  trampling  upon  every  right  of  individuals  and  of 
nations.  Man,  destined  to  the  grave — nothing  that  appertains  to 
him  is  exempt  from  the  stroke  of  death — his  life  flceth  as  a  dream^ 
his  liberty  passeth  as  a  shadow.  So,  too,  of  his  slavery — it  is  not 
immortal ;  the  chain  that  grinds  him  is  gnawed  by  rust,  or  it  is 
rent  by  fury  or  by  accident,  and  the  wretch  is  astonished  at  the 
intrusions  of  freedom^  unannounced  even  by  the  harbinger  of  hope* 
Let  me  therefore  conjure  you,  by  the  memory  of  tlie  past,  and  the 
hope  of  the  future,  to  respect  the  fallen  condition  of  the  good  old 
trial  by  jury,  and  cast  no  infamy  upon  it  If  it  is  necessary  to 
the  repose  of  the  world  that  the  prisoner  should  die,  there  are 
many  ways  of  killing  him — we  know  there  are ;  it  is  not  necessary 
that  you  should  be  stained  with  his  blood.  The  strange  and  still 
more  unheard  of  proceedings  against  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  have 
made  the  business  of  this  day  a  subject  of  more  attention  to  all 
Europe  than  is  generally  excited  by  the  fete  or  the  suffering  of 
any  individual.  Let  me,  therefore,  advise  you  seriously  to  reflect 
upon  your  situation,  before  you  give  a  verdict  of  meanness  and  of 


*  There  la  a  pauage  Id  Dante  deicripUre  of  the  lame  ttate  of  amasement,  prodoo«d 
by  an  nnezpected  escape  from  danger. 

E  come  quel  che  con  lena  aflknaUi 

Utcito  del  pelago  aUa  rira. 

Si  Tolge  all*  acqoa  perlglloea,  e  guata, 

(And,  as  a  man  with  difflcnlt  short  breath, 

Forespent  with  tolling,  'scaped  from  sea  to  shore, 

Turns  to  the  perilous  wide  waste,  and  stands 

▲tgase.) 

A  distinguished  Italian  writer,  (Ugo  Foscolo,  In  the  QuarUrly  RetUw)  now  In  Eng- 
land, commenUng  upon  this  passage  In  a  late  number  of  a  periodical  work,  obstrret, 
nearly  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Cnrran,  *>  The  concluding  Terse  places  the  man  In  that  sUto 
of  stupor  which  is  felt  upon  passing  at  once  to  safety  from  despair,  without  the  Intcrren- 
tlon  of  hope :  he  looks  back  upon  perdlUon  with  •  stare,  oncontcions  how  be  had  eeoaped 

it»»-a 
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blood  that  must  stamp  the  character  of  folly  and  barbarity  upon 
this  already  disgraced  and  degraded  country ."* 

[A  trial  of  great  local  interest,  in  which  Mr.  Curran  was  engaged, 
came  off  at  the  Spring  Assizes  of  Cork,  on  April  13  th,  1801,  when 
Sir  Henry  Hayes  was  capitally  indicted  for  the  abduction  of  Miss 
Pike.  The  facts  were  these;  Hayes  was  son  of  the  Alderman  of 
Cork,  and  had  ran  through  a  large  property.  He  was  fsishionable 
and  expensive  in  his  habits.  A  widower,  with  several  children,  he 
determined  to  retrieve  his  fortune  by  marriage.  Samuel  Pike,  a 
Quaker,  was  a  banker  in  Cork,  on  whose  death,  Mary  Pike,  his 
daughter,  became  possessed  of  £20,000.  She  was  21  years  of  age, 
in  weak  health,  and  when  the  cause  for  action  took  place,  was  liv- 
ing with  her  relation,  Mr.  Cooper  Penrose,  at  his  beautiful  seat 
called  Wood  Hill,  on  the  Glanmire  road,  near  CorL  On  Sunday, 
July  2,  1 79*7,  Sir  Henry  Hayes,  who  was  unacquainted  with  Mr. 
Penrose,  rode  over  to  Wood  Hill,  was  shown  round  the  demesne,  and 
finally,  in  the  full  spirit  of  hospitality,  was  asked  to  remain  and 
dine.  At  table,  he  first  saw  Miss  Pike,  but  had  no  conversation 
with  her  as  she  sat  at  a  side  table,  with  Mr.  Penrose's  daughters. 

Hayes  returned  to  Cork,  and  having  ascertained  that  Miss  Pike's 
mother  was  a  patient  of  Dr.  Gibbings,  wrote  to  him  on  some  trifling 
pretence,  obtained  a  reply,  and  then,  closely  imitating  the  handwrit- 
ing, sent  a  note  to  Mr.  Penrose,  intimating  that  Mrs.  Pike  was  taken 
suddenly  ill  and  wished  to  see  her  daughter,  and  to  command  dis- 
patch as  she  was  not  expected  to  live  many  hours.  This  missive 
reached  Mr.  Penrose  after  midnight,  on  July  22nd,  1797,  and  Miss 
Pike,  accompanied  by  Miss  Penrose  and  another  relative,  set  off  in 
Mr.  Penrose's  carriage.  The  night  was  tempestuous  and  dark. 
The  carriage  had  not  proceeded  very  fiir  before  it  was  stopped 
by  a  body  of  armed  men.  Miss  Pike  was  identified  by  a  muffled 
man,  placed  in  another  carriage  with  a  lady,  and  driven  ofi^  sur- 

*  Tbt  Jary  found  •  Terdlot  for  the  prisoner.    He  WM  *ft«nrftrdi  pemUltod  to  r«Urt 
lo  tbo  oonUoont,  whero  h«  tndod  his  dajs.— 0. 
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rounded  bj  an  armed  escort,  to  Mount  Vernon,  the  seat  of  Sir  Henry 
Hayes,  in  the  suburbs.  The  muffled  man  was  Hayes,  the  lady  was 
his  sister.  The  traces  of  Mr.  Penrose's  carriage  were  cut  to  pre- 
vent pursuit  The  muffled  man  took  Miss  Pike  in  his  arms,  out 
of  the  carriage,  into  his  house,  and  placed  her  for  that  night,  under 
charge  of  two  women.  Next  morning,  at  day-break,  she  was  forced 
into  an  upper  room  by  Sir  Henry  and  Miss  Hayes,  and  a  man  in 
priest's  habits  was  introduced,  who  performed  a  sort  of  marriage 
ceremonial,  in  which  Sir  Henry  attempted  to  force  a  ring  upon 
her  finger,  which  she  threw  away.  She  was  then  locked  up  in 
the  room,  which  contained  only  a  table  and  bed,  and  after  tea  had 
been  given  to  her.  Sir  Henry,  (to  use  her  own  words,)  was  "com- 
ing in  and  out,  and  behaving  in  the  rudest  manner,''  and  saying  she 
was  his  wife.  However,  he  did  not  perpetrate  the  worst  outrage. 
She  insisted  on  writing  to  her  friends,  who  liberated  her  the  next 
day. 

K  Sir  Henry  Hayes  was  popular.  Miss  Pike's  friends  were 
wealthy,  persevering,  and  determined.  They  appealed  to  the  law, 
such  abduction  being  then  a  capital  felony  unde^  the  statute. 
Hayes  fled.  A  reward  of  i£2000  was  offered  by  the  Government 
and  Miss  Pike's  friends,  but  in  vain.  Hayes  was  outlawed,  but 
actually  returned  to  Cork,  where  he  lived,  unconcealed  and  unmo- 
lested. At  last,  Hayes  wrote  to  Miss  Pike,  politely  offering  to 
stand  his  trial,  which  took  place  (the  outlawry  being  reversed,  by 
consent,)  nearly  four  years  after  the  commission  of  the  offense.  Mr. 
Justice  Day  was  the  presiding  Judge.  There  was  a  great  array 
of  counsel  on  both  sides.  For  the  Crown,  Mr.  Curran  and  six 
others;  for  the  prisoner,  Mr.  Quin  and  seven  more.  Hayes  came 
into  Court  attended  by  "host  of  friends."  Curran's  speech  was 
earnest,  eloquent,  grave,  and  at  times  pathetic.  He  dwelt  on  the 
anomaly  of  Miss  Pike,  the  victim,  being  compelled  to  fly  to  Eng- 
land, for  security,  during  two  years  that  the  ravisher  was  "basking 
in  the  favours  of  a  numerous  kindred  and  acquaintance,  in  a 
widely-extended  city,"  where  every  man  knew  his  person.    Hayes 
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called  no  witnesses,  his  counsel  pressing  for  an  acquittal  in  law, 
from  the  insufSciency  of  evidence  under  the  statute  of  abduction. 
Cnrran  replied.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  "Guilty,"  with  a 
recommendation  to  mercy.  The  point  of  law  raised  by  Sir  Hemys 
oooDsel  was  referred  to  the  twelve  judges  and  decided  against  him. 
The  capital  punishment  was  not  inflicted,  being  commuted  to 
transportation  for  life.  In  a  few  years,  a  full  pardon  was  granted* 
Hayes  returned  to  Cork,  and  died  over  twenty  years  after  the 
trial.*] 

The  next  of  Mr.  Currants  professional  efforts  which  shall  be 
noticed  was  that  in  behalf  of  Mr.  John  Hevey,  who  brought  an 
action  for  false  imprisonment  against  Charles  Henry  Sirr,  town- 
major  of  Dublin,  f  This,  though  a  private  case,  was  intimately 
connected  with  the  public  events  in  which  the  preceding  state 
trials  originated.  It  also  resembles  them  in  the  examples  of  siiffer- 
ing  and  depravity  which  it  exhibits.  It  presents  a  picture  of  a  race 
of  beings,  the  greatest  scourge  of  an  agitated  country — political 
middle-men,  who,  conscious  that  the  restoration  of  tranquillity 
must  throw  them  out  of  emplo3nnent  and  plunder,  feel  an  interest 
in  aggravating  the  public  disorders  by  every  art  of  violence  and 
persecution,  which,  under  the  pretext  of  proving  their  zeal,  can 
prolong  the  necessity  of  their  office.    Of  this  office  and  its  detest- 

*  The  popolar  Tofee  wai  wholly  in  favor  of  Sir  Henry  Hayes.  A  ballad-tinger  made  a 
food  deal  of  motktj  by  telUng  a  tonf ,  ttie  refrain  of  which  was 

Sir  Henry  kined    Sir  Henry  Uned 

Sir  Henry  kissed  the  Quaker. 
And  what  if  he  did  ?    Too  ogly  thing, 

Fm  sore  he  did  not  ate  her  I 

On  the  moralnf  of  the  trial,  as  Mr.  Oorran  was  foinf  Into  the  Coori-Hoase,  some  of  tlie 
poimlaoe,  who  ri**^^  admired  him,  ealled  oot  **  Ood  Mess  yon,  Mr.  Cnrran  I  I  hope  yoa*lt 
win  the  day  1"  Oorran,  who  was  againtt  their  favorite,  answered  **  If  I  do,  yoa*ll  lose  the 
Knight!  **  I  recollect  baring  seen  Sir  Henry  Hayes,  in  the  streets  of  Cork,  in  1825.  He 
was  a  loir*«tatiired,  thlck>set  man,  wearing  a  broad-brimmed  hat  It  was  said  that  his 
constant  companion  was  a  man  who  used  to  walk  with  his  head  on  one  side,  the  ellSsot,  I 
hare  heard,  of  his  baring  been  hanged  in  the  rebellion  of  17i)3.— M. 

t  May  17th,  180S.— O.  [The  trial  took  place  btfbra  Lord  KJlwarden  and  a  special 
i«T-M.l 
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able  abuses,  a  tolerable  idea  may  be  formed  from  a  sketch  of  Mr. 
Curran's  statement. 

^It  was  at  that  sad  crisis  (1798)  that  the  defendant,  from  an 
obscure  individual,  started  into  notice  and  consequence.  It  is  the 
hot-bed  of  public  calamity  that  such  inauspicious  products  are 
accelerated  without  being  matured.  From  being  a  town  major, 
a  name  scarcely  legible  in  the  list  of  public  incumbrances,  he 
became  at  once  invested  with  all  the  real  powers  of  the  most  abso- 
lute authority. 

"  With  this  gentleman's  extraordinary  elevation  began  the  story 
of  the  sufferings  and  ruin  of  the  plaintiff.  A  man  was  prosecuted 
by  the  state ;  Hevey,  who  was  accidentally  present  at  the  trial, 
knowing  the  witness  for  the  prosecution  to  be  a  person  of  infamous 
character,  mentioned  the  circumstance  in  court  He  was  sworn, 
and  on  his  evidence  the  prisoner  was  acquitted.  In  a  day  or  two 
after,  Major  Sirr  met  the  plaintiff  in  the  street,  asked  how  he  dared 
to  interfere  in  ?Us  business  ?  and  swore,  by  God,  he  would  teach 
him  how  to  meddle  with  '  his  people.'  On  the  following  evening 
poor  Hevey  was  dogged  in  the  dark  into  some  lonely  alley — there 
he  was  seized,  he  knew  not  by  whom,  nor  by  what  authority — ^his 
crime  he  soon  learned,  it  was  the  treason  he  had  committed  against 
the  majesty  of  Major  Sirr.  He  was  immediately  conducted  to  a 
new  place  of  imprisonment  in  the  Castle-yard,  called  the  provost 
Of  this  mansion  of  misery  Major  Sandjrs  was  the  keeper,  a  gentle- 
man of  whom  I  know  how  dangerous  it  is  to  speak,  and  of  whom 
every  prudent  person  will  think  and  talk  with  all  due  reverence. 
Here  Hevey  lay  about  seven  weeks;  he  was  at  last  discovered 
among  the  sweepings  of  the  prison.  *  Hevey '  (said  the  Major)  *  I 
have  seen  you  ride,  I  think,  a  smart  sort  of  mare — ^you  can't  use 
her  here — ^you  had  better  give  me  an  order  for  her.'  Hevey,  in- 
duced by  hope  and  by  fear,  gave  the  order.  The  Major  accepted 
the  order,  saying,  *  Your  courtesy  will  not  cost  you  much — ^you 
are  to  be  sent  down  to-morrow  to  Kilkenny,  to  be  tried  for  your 
life — you  will  most  certainly  be  hanged — ^and  you  can  scarcely 
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think  that  your  journey  to  the  other  world  will  be  performed  on 
horseback.'  Hevey  was  accordingly  transmitted  to  Kilkenny,  tried 
by  a  court-martial,  and  convicted  upon  the  evidence  of  a  person 
under  sentence  of  death,  who  had  been  allured  by  a  proclamation 
offering  a  reward  to  any  man  who  would  come  forward  and  give 
any  evidence  against  the  traitor  Hevey.  Lord  Cornwallis  read 
the  transmiss  of  Hevey^s  condemnation — his  heart  recoiled  from 
the  detail  of  stupidity  and  barbarity.  He  dashed  his  pen  across 
the  odious  record,  and  ordered  that  Hevey  should  be  forthwith 
liberated.  On  his  return  to  Dublin  the  plaintiff  met  Major  Sandys, 
and  demanded  his  mare ; — ^  Ungrateful  villain,'  (says  the  Major) 
*  is  this  the  gratitude  you  show  to  his  Majesty  and  to  me,  for  our 
clemency  to  you — ^you  shan't  get  possession  of  the  beast'  Hevey 
brought  an  action  for  the  mare ;  tho  Major,  not  choosing  to  come 
into  court  and  suggest  the  probable  success  of  a  thousand  actions, 
restored  the  property. 

"  Three  years,"  continued  Mr.  Curran,  "  had  elapsed  since  the 
deliverance  of  my  client ;  the  public  atmosphere  had  cleared ;  the 
private  destiny  of  Hevey  seemed  to  have  brightened,  but  the  malice 
of  his  enemies  had  not  been  appeased.  On  the  8th  of  last  Sep- 
tember, Mr.  Herey  was  sitting  in  a  public  coffee-house;  Major 
Sirr  was  there ;  Mr.  Hevey  was  informed  that  Major  Sirr  had  at 
that  moment  said,  that  he  (Hevey)  ought  to  have  been  hanged. 
The  plaintiff  was  fired  at  the  charge ;  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  Sirr, 
and  asked  if  he  had  dared  to  say  so  ?  Sirr  declared  that  he  had, 
and  had  said  truly.  Hevey  answered,  that  he  was  a  slanderous 
scoundrel.  At  that  instant  Sirr  rushed  upon  him,  and,  assisted  by 
three  or  four  of  his  satellites,  who  attended  him  in  disguise,  secu- 
red him  and  sent  him  to  the  Castle  guard,  desiring  that  a  receipt 
might  be  given  for  the  villain.  He  was  sent  tliither.  The  officer 
of  the  guard  chanced  to  be  an  Englishman,  but  lately  arrived  in 
Ireland — he  said  to  the  bailiffs,  *  If  this  was  in  England,  I  should 
think  this  gentleman  entitled  to  bail,  but  I  don't  know  the  laws  of 
this  country ;  however  I  think  you  had  better  loosen  those  irons 
on  hi*  wrista,  or  they  may  kill  him.' 
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"  Major  Sirr,  the  defendant,  soon  aniTed,  went  into  his  oflioe, 
and  returned  with  an  order  which  he  had  written,  and  by  virtue  of 
which  Mr.  Hevey  was  conveyed  to  the  custody  of  his  old  friend 
and  gaoler,  Major  Sandys.  Here  he  was  flung  into  a  room  of 
about  thirteen  feet  by  twelve ;  it  was  called  the  hospital  of  the 
provost ;  it  was  occupied  by  six  beds,  in  which  were  to  lie  fourteen 
or  fifteen  miserable  wretches,  some  of  them  sinking  under  conta- 
gious disorders.  Here  he  passed  the  first  night  without  bed  or 
food.  The  next  morning  his  himiane  keeper,  the  Major,  appeared. 
The  plaintiff  demanded  why  he  was  so  imprisoned,  complained  of 
hunger,  and  asked  for  the  gaol  allowance  ?  Major  Sandys  replied 
with  a  torrent  of  abuse,  which  he  concluded  by  saying,  '  your 
crime  is  your  insolence  to  Major  Sirr ;  however,  he  disdains  to 
trample  on  you ;  you  may  appease  him  by  proper  and  contrite 
submission ;  but  unless  you  do  so  you  shall  rot  where  you  are.  I 
tell  you  this,  that  if  Government  will  not  protect  us,  by  God,  we 
will  not  protect  them.  You  will  probably  (for  I  know  your  inso- 
lent and  ungrateful  hardiness)  attempt  to  get  out  by  an  habeas 
corpus,  but  in  that  you  will  find  yourself  mistaken,  as  such  a  ras- 
cal deserves.'  Hevey  was  insolent  enough  to  issue  a  habeas  cor- 
pus, and  a  return  was  made  on  it,  '  that  Hevey  was  in  custody 
under  a  warrant  from  General  Craig,  on  a  charge  of  treason.'  That 
this  return  was  a  gross  falsehood,  fabricated  by  Sirr,  I  am  instructed 
to  assert  The  j  udge,  before  whom  this  return  was  brought,  felt  that 
he  had  no  authority  to  liberate  the  unhappy  prisoner ;  and  thus, 
by  a  most  inhuman  and  malicious  lie,  my  client  was  again  reman- 
ded to  the  horrid  mansion  of  pestilence  and  femine.  Upon  this 
Mr.  Hevey,  finding  that  nothing  else  remained,  signed  a  submission 
dictated  by  Sandys,  was  enlarged  from  confinement,  and  brou^t 
the  present  action." 

The  foregoing  is  a  very  curtailed  sketch  of  the  particulars  of 
this  case ;  those  who  partake  of  the  prevailing  taste  for  strong 
emotions  are  referred  to  the  entire  report,  where  they  will  find  in 
every  line  abundant  sources  of  additional  excitement 

Of  the  style  in  which  the  advocate  commentedhu^o^f^ese 
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extraordinary  facts,  the  following  is  among   the  most  striking 
examples : 

Adverting  to  the  ignorance  in  which  England  was  kept  regard- 
ing the  sufferings  of  Ireland,  and  to  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
sending  her  one  authenticated  example,  Mr.  Curran  goes  on — ^**  I 
cannot  also  but  observe  to  you,  that  the  real  state  of  one  country 
is  more  forcibly  impressed  on  the  attention  of  another  by  a  verdict 
on  such  a  subject  as  this,  than  it  could  be  by  any  general  descrip- 
tion. When  you  endeavour  to  convey  an  idea  of  a  great  number 
of  barbarians  practising  a  great  variety  of  cruelties  upon  an  incal- 
culable number  of  sufferers,  nothing  defined  or  specific  finds  its  way 
to  the  heart ;  nor  is  any  sentiment  excited,  save  that  of  a  general, 
erratic,  unappropiated  commiseration.  If,  for  instance,  you  wished 
to  convey  to  the  mind  of  an  English  matron  the  horrors  of  that 
direful  period,  when,  in  defiance  of  the  remonstrance  of  the  ever 
to  be  lamented  Abercromby,*  our  poor  people  were  surrendered  to 
the  licentious  brutality  of  the  soldiery,  by  the  authority  of  the 
State — ^you  would  vainly  endeavour  to  give  her  a  general  picture 
of  lust,  and  rapine,  and  murder,  and  conflagration.  By  endea- 
vouring to  comprehend  every  thing,  you  would  convey  nothing. 
When  the  father  of  poetry  wishes  to  pourtray  the  movements  of 
contending  armies  and  an  embattled  field,  he  exemplifies  only,  he 
does  not  describe — ^he  does  not  venture  to  describe  the  perplexed 
and  promiscuous  conflicts  of  adverse  hosts,  but  by  the  acts  and 
fetes  of  a  few  individuals  he  conveys  a  notion  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  fight  and  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  So  should  your  story  to 
her  keep  clear  of  generalities;  instead  of  exhibiting  the  picture  of 
an  entire  province,  select  a  single  object,  and  even  in  that  single 
object  do  not  release  the  imagination  of  your  hearer  from  its  task, 
by  giving  more  than  an  outline.  Take  a  cottage — place  the 
affrighted  mother  of  her  orphan  daughters  at  the  door,  the  pale- 
\  of  death  in  her  fece,  and  more  than  its  agonies  in  her  heart — 


*  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  (bom  in  1788,  died  in  1801)  coounanded  ttie  troopc  in  Ireland 
daring  Uie  early  part  of  the  Rebellion  of  1796 ;  but  his  ditgiut  at  the  lyitem  of  orael^  and 
fjnoDj  MncUoned  there  by  the  GoTemment,  caused  him  to  make  indignant  remon- 
•tnaeef,  which  were  answered  by  bit  reeaU.— M.  ^ 
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her  aching  heart,  her  anxious  ear  stru^ling  through  the  mist  ci 
closing  day  to  catch  the  approaches  of  desolation  and  dishonour. 
The  ruffian  gang  arrives — the  feast  of  plunder  b^ns — the  cup  of 
madness  kindles  in  its  circulation — the  wandering  glimces  of  the 
ravisher  become  concentrated  upon  the  shrinking  and  devoted 
victim  :  you  need  not  dilate — ^you  need  not  expatiate — the  unpol- 
luted mother,  to  whom  you  tell  the  story  of  horror,  beseeches  you 
not  to  proceed ;  she  presses  her  child  to  her  heart — she  drowns 
it  in  her  tears — her  &ncy  catches  more  than  an  angePs  tongue 
could  describe  ;  at  a  single  view  she  takes  in  the  whole  miserable 
auccession  of  force,  of  profanation,  of  despair,  of  death.  So  it  is  in 
the  question  before  us.  If  any  man  shall  hear  of  this  day's  trans- 
action, he  cannot  be  so  foolish  as  to  suppose  that  we  have  been 
confined  to  a  single  character  like  those  now  brought  before  yotu 
No,  gentlemen,  fiEir  from  it — ^he  will  have  too  much  conmion  sense 
not  to  know,  that  outrages  like  these  are  never  solitary ;  that 
where  the  public  calamity  generates  imps  like  these,  their  number 
is  as  the  sands  of  the  sea,  and  their  fury  as  insatiable  as  its 
waves." 

The  jury  awarded  Mr.  Hevey  JB160  damages:*  out  of  Ireland 
this  verdict  excited  some  surprise  and  indignation,  feelings  which 
sufficiently  corroborate  Mr.  Gurran's  assertion,  that  the  internal  con- 
dition of  his  country  was  but  little  known  in  the  sister  kingdom. 
A  story  of  such  complicated  sufierings  and  indignities  would  have 
found  a  far  different  reception  from  an  English  jury — but  the  plain- 
tiff in  this  action  was  a  person  to  whom,  in  Ireland,  it  would  have 
been  deemed  disloyal  to  have  granted  a  just  remuneration.  Hevey 
was  suspected  of  disaffection  in  1798,  and  the  men  who  were  thus 
regardless  of  his  appeal  to  their  sympathy,  were  avenging  the 
popular  excesses  of  that  year. 

In  the  course  of  Mr.  Currants  observations  upon  the  persecution 
of  his  client  in  this  case,  he  took  an  occasion  of  introducing  a  happy 

*  Plnnket  wu  coonMl  for  Hijor  Slrr.  Despite  the  tRTowftble  rerdlet*  TLvnf  wm 
mined.  The  long  imprisonment  made  him  banioiipi.  Porerty  and  sorrow  bnin  hii 
mind  (said  Davit),  and  he  died  a  pauper  lunatic  shortly  after.— If .     ^  i 
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and  well-merited  compliment  to  a  friend  and  a  man  of  genius. 
"No  countiy''  (said  he)  "governed  by  any  settled  laws,  or  treated 
with  common  humanity,  could  furnish  any  occurrences  of  such 
unparalleled  atrocity ;  and  if  the  author  of  Caleb  Williams,  or  of 
the  Simple  Story,*  were  to  read  the  tale  of  this  man's  Aifferings,  it 
might,  I  think,  humble  the  vanity  of  their  talents  (if  they  are  not 
too  proud  to  be  vain)  when  they  saw  how  much  more  fruitful  a 
source  of  incident  could  be  found  in  the  infernal  workings  of  the 
heart  of  a  malignant  slave,  than  in  the  richest  copiousness  of  the 
most  fertile  and  creative  imagination.'' 

Among  hid  English  friends,  the  author  of  Caleb  Williams  was 
the  one  to  whom  Mr.  Curran,  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
life,  was  the  most  attached,  and  in  whose  society  he  most  delisted. 
However  he  may  have  dissented  from  some  of  Mr.  Godwin's 
speculative  opinions,  he  alwajrs  considered  him  as  a  man  of  the 
most  decidedly  original  genius  of  his  time,  and  uniformly  discoun- 
tenanced the  vulgar  clamour  with  which  it  was  the  flEuahion  to  assail 
him.  There  are  many  who  well  remember  his  fervour  and  elo- 
quence upon  this  topic,  the  tears  which  he  so  frequently  excited 
by  his  glowing  descriptions  of  the  private  excellencies  of  his  friend, 
and  of  the  manly,  philosophic  equanimity  by  which  he  triumf^ed 
over  every  accident  of  fortune.  Mr.  Curran's  afiectioo  and  reepeot 
were  not  unretumed — Mr.  Godwin  attended  him  in  his  last  illness, 
watched  over  him  till  he  expired,  accompanied  him  to  his  grave, 
and  has  since  his  death  omitted  no  occasion,  in  public  or  private, 
of  honouring  his  memory.f 

•  Mi*.  InehlMJd.— M. 

f  Bia  work,  Mandtrint,  It  dadleated  to  Um  mtmory  of  Mr.  Oarraa,  "the  tinoerMl 
Mnd  ho  «Ttr  hftd,**  a  trilmte  of  g«n«roiif  ud  dItlDtorwted  rofard,  of  which  tbo  moClTM 
•rt  AboTO  an  siiiplctoa.— 0.  [Oodwin,  who  wm  ilz  jfn  yooDger  than  Corran,  iiirTlTod 
hkD,  not  dcportinff  thli  Ufe  antU  1886.  At  the  ttme  when  Corran  eompUmented  Godwin, 
In  hit  ipeeoh  ibr  Heroft  the  noTelItt,  who  waa  on  a  Tidt  at  the  Priory,  was  In  Ooort.  On 
retominff,  Curran,  who  expected  at  leaat  a  word  or  two  of  acknowledgment,  and  reoetred 
'  Bono,  naked  Oodwin  what  he  thonght  of  the  trial?  **  Oh,**  aald  Oodwin,  ••  I  had  fergoi- 
laa.  Itagladthatlheard  joa,aaIhaTenoweMMid«ci^yo«rm<iiMi«r.''  The  Tory 
teal  BOto  wrMAMi  hyOvrM  waa  an  tatitatten  to  Charlea  FhtlUpa  to  aaeel  Godwin  at 
dteaer.**— ai.] 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Ifr.  Carran  Tiilts  Parlt— Letter  to  bis  ton— lotarreetion  of  ISOS^Derenee  of  Klnrui^ 
Deatk  of  Lord  KUwarden— IntimMj  of  Mr.  Robert  ImmeU  in  ICr.  Oarrmn't  famUy,  aod 
its  cODtequencet— Letter  fh>in  Mr.  Boimett  to  Mr.  Curran— Letter  from  tbe  same  to  Mr. 
Rlcbard  Curran. 

This  jear  (1602)  Mr.  Curran,  taking  advantage  of  the  short 
peace,  revisited  France.  His  journey  thither  now  was  undertaken 
with  views  and  anticipations  very  different  from  those  which  had 
formerly  attracted  his  steps  towards  that  country.  He  had  this 
time  little  hope  of  any  gratification ;  he  went  from  an  impulse  of 
melancholy  curiosity,  to  witness  the  extent  of  his  own  disappoint- 
ments, and  to  ascertain  in  person  whether  anything  worth  saving, 
in  morals  and  institutions,  had  escaped  the  general  wreck ;  for  he 
was  among  those  whose  general  attachment  to  freedom  had  in- 
duced them  to  hail  with  joy  the  first  pro^>ects  which  the  revolu- 
tion seemed  to  open  upon  France.  His  own  early  admiration  of 
the  literary  and  social  genius  of  her  people  had  made  him  watch, 
with  ihe  liveliest  interest,  the  progress  of  their  struggles,  until 
they  assumed  a  character  which  no  honourable  mind  could  con- 
template without  anguish  and  horror. 

To  Mr.  Curran,  too,  every  painful  reflection  upon  the  destiny 
of  France  was  embittered  from  its  connexion  with  a  subject  so 
much  nearer  to  his  heart,  the  &te  of  Ireland :  for  to  whatever 
cause  the  late  rebellion  might  be  attributed,  whether  to  an 
untimely  and  intemperate  spirit  of  innovation  in  the  people,  or  to 
an  equally  violent  spirit  of  coercion  in  the  state,  it  was  in  the 
influence  of  the  French  revolution  that  the  origin  of  both  might 
be  found. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  some  passages  in  the  following  letter  to 
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one  of  hiB  sons,  that  he  found  little  in  France  under  its  consular 
government  to  diminiRh  his  regrets  or  justify  a  return  to  hope. 

^'DXAR  RiOHABD, 

^  Here  I  am,  after  haying  lingered  six  or  seven  da3r8  very 
unnecessarily  in  London.  I  don't  know  that  even  the  few  days 
that  I  can  spend  here  will  not  be  enough;  sickness  long  and 
gloomy ;  convalescence  disturbed  by  various  paroxysms ;  relapse 
confirmed ;  the  last  a  spectacle  soon  seen  and  painfully  dwelt  upon. 
I  shall  stay  here  yet  a  few  days.  There  are  some  to  whom  I  have 
introductions  that  I  have  not  seen.  I  don't  suppose  I  shall  get 
myself  presented  to  the  consul.  Not  having  been  privately  bap- 
tized at  St  James's  would  be  a  difficulty ;  to  get  over  it  a  favour ; 
and  then  the  trouble  of  getting  one's  self  costumed  for  ihe  show ; 
and  then  the  small  value  of  being  driven,  like  the  beasts  of  the 
field  before  Adam  when  he  named  them ;  I  think  I  sha'n't  mind 
it  The  character  of  this  place  is  wonderfully  different  from  that 
of  London.  I  think  I  can  say  without  affectation,  that  I  miss  the 
frivolous  eleganoe  of  the  old  times  before  the  Revolution,  and  that 
in  the  [dace  of  it  I  see  a  squalid,  beard-grown,  vulgar  vivacity ; 
but  stiU  it  is  vivacity,  infinitely  preferable  to  the  frozen  and  awk- 
ward sulk  that  I  have  left  Here  they  certainly  wish  to  be  happy, 
and  think  that  by  being  merry  they  are  so.  I  dined  yesterday 
with  Mr.  Fox,  and  went  in  the  evening  to  Tivoli,  a  great  planted, 
iUnminated  garden,  where  all  the  bourgeoisie  of  Paris,  and  some  of 
better  description,  went  to  see  a  balloon  go  up.  The  aeronaut  was 
to  have  ascended  with  a  smart  girl,  his  bonne  amie ;  for  some 
reason  that  I  know  not,  some  one  else  went  up  in  her  place ;  she 
was  extremely  mortified ;  the  balloon  rose,  diminished,  vanished 
into  night ;  no  one  could  guess  what  might  be  its  fate,  and  the 
poor  dear  one  danced  the  whole  evening  to  shake  off  her  melan- 
choly. 
^  I  am  glad  I  have  come  here.    I  entertained  many  ideas  of  it. 
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which  I  hare  entirely  given  up,  or  very  much  indeed  altered. 
Never  was  there  a  scene  that  could  furnish  more  to  the  weeping 
or  the  grinning  philosopher ;  they  well  might  agree  that  human 
affairs  were  a  9adjoke*,  I  see  it  every  where,  and  in  every  thing. 
The  wheel  has  run  a  complete  round ;  only  changed  some  spokes 
and  a  few  *  fellows,'  very  little  for  the  better,  but  the  axle  certainly 
has  not  rusted ;  nor  do  I  see  any  likelihood  of  its  rusting.  At 
present  all  is  quiet  except  the  tongue,  thanks  to  those  invaluable 
protectors  of  peace,  the  army !  !  At  Tivoli  last  night  we  had  at 
least  an  hundred  soldiers,  with  fixed  bayonets.  The  consul  now 
lives  at  St  Cloud  in  a  magnificence,  solitary,  but  still  fitting  his 
marvellous  fortune.  He  is  very  rarely  seen — he  travels  by  night 
— is  indefatigable — ^has  no  fiivourite,  Ac 

**  As  to  the  little  affairs  at  the  Priory,f  I  can  scarcely  conde- 
scend, after  a  walk  in  the  Louvre,  amid  the  spirit  of  those  arts 
which  were  inspired  by  freedom,  and  have  been  transmitted  to 
power,  to  think  of  so  poor  a  subject  I  hope  to  get  a  letter  from 
you  in  London,  at  Osborne's,  Adelphi.  Many  of  the  Irish  are 
here — not  of  consequence,  to  be  in  danger :  I  have  merely  heard 
of  them.  Yesterday  I  met  Arthur  O'Connor  in  the  street,  with 
Lord  and  Lady  Oxford.  Her  ladyship  very  kindly  pressed  me  to 
dine :  but  I  was  engaged.     I  had  bargained  for  a  cabriolet,  to  go 

•  Thli  Mm  oecsn again  In  atpeeoh,  deUrered  bj  Mr.  Oomui  two  jrears  M^eqaMit 
to  tbt  date  of  ttia  abort  letter.  **  I  And,  my  lords,  I  hare  ondetifnediy  raited  a  laof h. 
Nerer  did  I  Ie«  feel  merriment— let  me  not  be  oondemned— let  not  the  laof  h  be  mlrtalren. 
Nerer  was  Mr.  Hume  more  Jost  than  when  he  sayt,  *  that  In  many  thfaift  the  eztremae 
•re  nearer  te  <»e  another  than  the  meant.'  Few  are  thote  erentt,  that  are  prodoced  bj 
Tlce  and  folly,  which  fire  the  heart  with  Indignation,  that  do  not  alto  shake  the  ddee 
with  laofhter.  Bo  when  the  two  Camont  moralitti  of  old  beheld  the  sad  spectacle  of  life, 
the  one  bnrst  Into  laoghter,  and  the  other  melted  Into  tears ;  they  were  each  of  them 
right  and  eqoally  right. 

81  eredas  atriqne 
Res  sunt  hnmanae  llebUe  Indibrinm. 

Bot  these  are  the  bitter  Irefttl  laughs  of  honest  indignaUon,  or  they  are  fbe  laoghs  of 
heetSo  melancholy  and  despair.**— iSTiMsei  M  hsKal/qfMr,  Ju$Hc§  Jot^mtOH, 
t  Mr.  0nrran*s  ooontry  seat  in  the  riolntty  of  Doblln.— O. 
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and  see  my  poor  gossip.  Set  out  at  two :  at  the  end  of  five  miles 
found  I  was  totally  misdirected — returned  to  St  Denys — got  a 
miserable  dinner,  and  was  fleeced  as- usual.  I  had  some  vengeance 
of  the  rascal,  however,  by  deploring  the  misery  of  a  country  where 
a  stranger  had  nothing  for  his  dinner  but  a  bill.  You  feel  a 
mistake  in  chronology  in  the  two  "  yesterdays ;"  but,  in  fact,  part 
of  this  was  written  yesterday,  and  the  latter  part  now.  I  need  not 
desire  you  to  bid  any  one  remember  me ;  but  tell  them  I  remem- 
ber them.  Say  how  Eliza  does.  Tell  Amelia  and  Sarah  I  do  not 
forget  them.    God  bless  you  all. 

"J.P.C.'' 

A  more  detailed  and  elaborate  exposition  of  Mr.  Curran's 
opinions  upon  the  condition  of  France  at  this  period,  and  upon  the 
merits  of  its  ruler's  system,  is  contained  in  a  speech  which  he 
made  the  following  year  in  defence  of  Owen  Kirwan,*  one  of  the 
persons  engaged  in  the  insurrection  of  the  23d  of  July,  1803.  He 
undertook  the  office  of  counsel  for  some  of  these  deluded  insur- 
gents, not  in  the  expectation  that  any  aid  of  his  could  save  them, 
but  because  it  afllbrded  him  an  opportunity  of  warning  his  country- 
men against  a  recurrence  to  such  fatal  enterprises,  by  publicly 
protesting  against  their  folly  and  criminality,  and  by  exposing  the 
fiEUuity  of  those  who  imagined  that  a  revolution,  achieved  by  the 
assistance  of  France,  could  have  any  other  effect  than  that  of  sub- 
jeoting  Ireland  to  the  merciless  control  of  that  power.     His 


*  TIm  trial  of  Oweo  KInran  aroM  out  of  Robert  ■ounett'l  onraeceMftU  attempt  at  a 
ftoeral  intarrectlon,  In  1808.  TIm  roTolt  was  orer  almoti  before  it  oommeooed.  GoTtm- 
Bent  made  nnmeroas  arretla.  A  tpeolal  commlMion  was  ieraed  for  the  trial  of  the  prteo- 
Der«,  and  the  Jadget  were  Lord  Norborj,  Mr.  Justice  Finacane.  and  Baroni  George  and 
Dmly.  Nineteen  pertons  were  tried  ;  one  wat  acquitted,  one  was  respited,  and  Robert 
Bmmett,  with  sixteen  more,  were  convicted  and  execufed.  SeTeral  of  the  prisoners  were 
defended  bj  Oarran,  Ponsonbj,  and  McNall/;  but  Curran's  only  speech  was  for  Owen 
Klrwan,  who  was  oonrlcted.  No  other  rerdict  could  have  been  giren  on  the  evidence, 
proof  being  giren  of  the  oatbrealc,  and  of  Kirwan  (a  tailor  In  Plunket  street,  Dnblin) 
baTlng  tarned  ont  from  his  shop  with  a  pit^e  on  liis  f  houMer,  nt  the  head  of  seTeral  men. 
It  was  attempted  to  be  shown,  bat  without  luccesn.  tlmt  Kirwan  had  slept  at  home  on  the 
ttifflU  in  qoaattoo.    Ht  was  tzecated  on  8«pt«rmbcr  G.  :  S  ^'^— U. 
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opinions  and  advice  upon  this  subject  he  gave  at  considerable 
length  in  the  speech  alluded  to,  which,  independent  of  any  other 
claims  to  praise,  remains  an  honourable  testimony  of  his  prompt- 
ness in  opposing  the  passions  of  the  people,  where  he  did  not  con- 
ceive that  they  were  the  necessary  result  of  more  reprehensible 
passions  in  a  higher  quarter.  He  has  hitherto  been  seen  almost 
uniformly  exclaiming  against  the  latter  as  the  principal  causes  of 
his  country^s  disasters ;  it  is  therefore  due  to  him,  and  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  1803,  to  give  an  example  of  the  different  language  that 
he  used  where  he  considered  it  deserved. 

^  I  cannot  but  confess  that  I  feel  no  small  consolation  when  1 
compare  my  present  with  my  former  situation  upon  similar  occa- 
sions. In  those  sad  times  to  which  I  allude,  it  was  frequently  my 
fate  to  come  forward  to  the  spot  where  I  now  stand,  with  a  body 
sinking  under  infirmity  and  disease,  and  a  mind  broken  with  the 
consciousness  of  public  calamity,  created  and  exasperated  by  pub- 
lic folly.  It  has  pleased  heaven  that  I  should  live  to  survive  both 
these  afflictions,  and  I  am  grateful  for  its  mercy.  I  now  come  here 
through  a  composed  and  quiet  city — I  read  no  expression  in  any 
face,  save  such  as  marks  the  ordinary  feelings  of  social  life,  or  the 
various  characters  of  civil  occupation — I  see  no  frightful  spectacle 
of  infuriated  power  or  suffering  humanity — I  see  no  tortures — I 
hear  no  shrieks — I  no  longer  see  the  himian  heart  charred  in  the 
flame  of  its  own  vile  and  paltry  passions,  black  and  bloodless, 
capable  only  of  catching  and  communicating  that  destructive  fire 
by  which  it  devours,  and  is  itself  devoured — ^I  no  longer  behold 
the  ravages  of  that  odious  bigotry  by  which  we  were  deformed, 
and  degraded,  and  disgraced ;  a  bigotry  against  which  no  honest 
man  should  ever  miss  an  opportunity  of  putting  his  countrymen, 
of  all  sects,  and  of  all  descriptions,  upon  their  guard. 

**  Even  in  this  melancholy  place  I  feel  myself  restored  and 
re  created  by  breathing  the  mild  atmosphere  of  justice,  mercy,  and 
humanity — feel  I  am  addressing  the  parental  authority  of  the  law. 
I  feel  I  am  addressing  a  jury  of  my  countrymen,  of  my  fellow-sub- 
jects, and  my  fellow-Christians,  against  whom  my  heart  is  waging^ 
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no  concealed  hostility,  from  whom  my  &ce  is  diaguisiog  no  latent 
sentiment  of  repugnance  or  disgust  I  have  not  now  to  touch  the 
high-raised  strings  of  an  angry  passion  in  those  that  hear  me ;  nor 
have  I  the  terror  of  thinking,  that,  if  those  strings  cannot  be 
snapped  by  the  stroke,  they  will  be  only  provoked  into  a  more 
instigated  vibration. 

^  I  have  heard  mnch  of  the  dreadful  extent  of  the  conspiracy 
against  this  country,  of  die  narrow  escape  of  the  Government: 
you  now  see  the  fact  as  it  is.  By  the  judicious  adoption  of  a  mild 
and  conciliatory  system  of  conduct,  what  was  six  years  ago  a  for- 
midable rebellion  has  now  dwindled  down  to  a  drunken,  riotous 
insurrection — disgraced,  certainly,  by  some  odious  atrocities :  its 
objects,  whatever  they  were,  no  doubt  highly  criminal ;  but,  as  an 
attack  upon  the  state,  of  the  most  contemptible  insignificance. 

"  I  have  no  pretension  to  be  the  vindicator  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  whose  person  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever 
seen ;  at  the  same  time,  when  I  am  so  necessarily  forced  upon  the 
subject,  I  feel  no  disposition  to  conceal  the  respect  and  satisfaction 
with  which  I  saw  the  King's  representative  comport  himself  as  he 
did,  at  a  crisis  of  no  little  anxiety,  though  of  no  considerable 
danger.  I  think  it  was  a  proof  of  his  excellency's  firmness  and 
good  sense,  not  to  discredit  his  own  opinion  of  his  confidence  in 
the  public  safety,  by  an  ostentatious  display  of  unnecessary  open 
preparation;*  and  I  think  he  did  himself  equal  honour,  by  pre- 
serving his  usual  temper,  and  not  suffering  himself  to  be  exasper- 
ated by  the  event,  when  it  did  happen,  into  the  adoption  of 
any  violent  or  precipitate  measures.  Perhaps  I  may  even  be 
excused,  if  I  confess  that  I  was  not  wholly  free  from  some  profes- 
sional vanity  when  I  saw  that  the  descendant  of  a  great  iawyerf 

•  Prepantion  wm  «io<  made.  Had  XmmeU*a  foUoweri  congregated  In  a  compact  foroo 
and  aaeailcd  the  Castle,  It  most  hare  been  taken  ;  for,  to  unprepared  wat  the  OoTem- 
ment,  that,  whether  tn>m  careleMneM  or  deilgn,  there  wat  not  a  tingle  baU  In  the  anenal 
which  would  fit  the  artUlerj  1— II. 

t  Lord  Hardwlcke.— M. 
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was  capable  of  remembering  what,  without  the  memory  of  suoh 
an  example,  he  perhaps  might  not  have  done,  that,  even  in  the 
moment  of  peril,  the  law  is  the  best  safeguard  of  the  constitution. 
At  all  events,  I  feel  that  a  man,  who,  at  all  times,  has  so  freelj 
censured  the  extravagancies  of  power  and  force  as  I  have  done,  is 
justified,  if  not  bound,  by  the  consistency  of  character,  to  give  the 
fair  attestation  of  his  opinion  to  the  exercise  of  wisdom  and 
humanity  wherever  he  finds  them,  whether  in  a  friend  or  in  a 
stranger." 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  mere  political  folly,  setting  even  apart 
ail  moral  tie  of  duty  or  alliance,  or  the  difficulty  or  the  danger  " 
of  Ireland's  desiring  to  separate  from  England,  and  fraternize  with 
France,  Mr.  Curran  observes,  "  Force  only  can  hold  the  acquisi- 
tions of  the  French  Consul.  What  conmiunity  of  interest  can  he 
have  with  the  different  nations  that  he  has  subdued  and  plundered  f 
clearly  none.  Can  he  venture  to  establish  any  regular  and  pro- 
tected system  of  religion  among  them  ?  Wherever  he  erected  an 
altar,  he  would  set  up  a  monument  of  condemnation  and  reproach 
upon  those  wild  and  fantastic  speculations  which  he  is  pleased  to 
dignify  with  the  name  of  philosophy,  but  which  other  men,  per- 
haps because  they  are  endowed  with  a  less  aspiring  intellect, 
conceive  to  be  a  desperate,  anarchical  atheism,  giving  to  every 
man  a  dispensing  power  for  the  gratification  of  his  passion,  teach- 
ing him  that  he  may  be  a  rebel  to  his  conscience  with  advantage, 
and  to  his  (rod  with  impunity.  Just  as  soon  would  the  govern- 
ment of  Britain  venture  to  display  the  crescent  in  their  churches, 
as  an  honorary  member  of  all  £Edths  to  show  any  reverence  to  the 
cross  in  his  dominions.  Apply  the  same  reasoning  to  liberty.  Can 
he  venture  to  give  any  reasonable  portion  of  it  to  his  subjects  at 
home,  or  his  vassals  abroad  ?  The  answer  is  obvious :  sustained 
merely  by  military  force,  his  unavoidable  policy  is  to  make  the 
army  every  thing  and  the  people  nothing.  If  he  ventured  to  elevate 
his  soldiers  into  citizens  and  his  wretched  subjects  into  freemen. 
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he  would  form  a  confederacy  of  mutual  interest  between  both, 
against  which  he  could  not  exist  a  moment. 

"  I  may  be  asked  are  these  merely  my  own  speculations,  or  have 
others  in  Ireland  adopted  them.  I  answer  freely,  non  meus  hie 
sermo  est.  It  is  to  my  own  knowledge,  the  result  of  serious  reflec- 
tion in  numbers  of  our  countrymen.  In  the  storm  of  arbitrary 
sway,  in  the  distraction  of  torture  and  suflfering,  the  human  mind 
had  lost  its  poise  and  tone,  and  was  incapable  of  sober  reflection ; 
but,  by  removing  those  terrors  from  it,  by  holding  an  even  hand 
between  all  parties,  by  disdaining  the  patronage  of  any  sect  or 
faction,  the  people  of  Ireland  were  left  at  liberty  to  consider  her 
real  situation  and  interest ;  and  happily  for  herself,  I  trust  in  God, 
she  has  availed  herself  of  the  opportunity.  With  respect  to  the 
higher  orders,  even  of  those  who  thought  they  had  some  cause  to 
complain,  I  know  this  to  be  the  fact — they  are  not  so  blind  as  not 
to  see  the  diflference  between  being  proud,  and  jealous,  and  punc- 
tilious, in  any  claim  of  privilege  or  right  between  themselves  and 
their  fellow  subjects,  and  the  mad  and  desperate  depravity  of  seek- 
ing the  redress  of  any  dissatisfaction  that  they  might  feel,  by  an 
appeal  to  force,  or  the  dreadful  recourse  to  treason  and  to  blood. 
As  to  the  humbler  order  of  our  people,  for  whom,  I  confess,  I  feel 
the  greatest  sympathy,  because  there  are  more  of  them  to  be 
undone — I  have  not  the  same  opportunity  of  knowing  their  actual 
opinions ;  but  if  their  opinions  be  other  than  I  think  they  ought 
to  be,  would  to  God  they  were  present  in  this  place,  or  that  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  going  into  their  cottages — and  they  well  know 
I  should  not  disdain  to  visit  them,  and  to  speak  to  them  the  lan- 
guage of  affection  and  candour  on  the  subject — I  should  have  little 
diflBculty  in  showing  to  their  quick  and  apprehensive  minds  how 
easy  it  is,  when  the  heart  is  incensed,  to  confound  the  evils  which 
are  inseparable  from  the  destiny  of  imperfect  man,  with  those 
which  arise  from  the  faults  or  errors  of  his  political  situation.  I 
would  pat  a  few  questions  to  their  candid,  unadulterated  sense :  Do 

15* 
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you  tUink  you  have  made  no  advance  to  civil  prosperity  within  the 
last  twenty  years  ?  Are  your  opinions  of  modem  and  subjugated 
France  the  same  that  you  entertained  of  popular  and  revolu- 
tionary France  fourteen  years  ago  ?  Have  you  any  hope,  that,  if 
the  first  Consul  got  poesession  of  your  island,  he  would  treat  you 
half  BO  well  as  he  does  those  countries  at  his  door,  whom  he  must 
respect  more  than  he  can  respect  or  regard  you  ?  Can  you  sup- 
pose that  the  perfidy  and  treason  of  surrendering  your  country  to 
an  invader  would,  to  your  new  master,  be  any  pledge  of  your 
allegiance  ?  Can  you  suppose  that,  while  a  single  French  soldier 
was  willing  to  accept  an  acre  of  Irish  ground,  he  would  leave 
that  acre  in  the  possession  of  a  man  who  had  shown  himself  so 
stupidly  dead  to  the  suggestions  of  the  most  obvious  interest,  and 
to  the  ties  of  the  most  imperious  moral  obligations  ?  Do  you 
think  he  would  feel  any  kind-hearted  sympathy  for  you  f  Answer 
yourselves  by  asking,  what  sympathy  does  he  feel  for  Frenchmen, 
whom  he  is  ready  by  thousands  to  bury  in  the  ocean,  in  the  bar- 
barous gambling  of  his  wild  ambition  ?  What  sympathy,  then, 
could  bind  him  to  you  ?  He  is  not  your  countryman :  the  scene 
of  your  birth  and  your  childhood  is  not  endeared  to  his  heart  by 
the  reflection  that  it  was  also  the  scene  of  his.  He  is  not  your 
fellow-Christian :  he  is  not,  therefore,  bound  to  you  by  any  simi- 
larity of  duty  in  this  world,  or  by  any  union  of  hope  beyond  the 
grave ;  what,  then,  could  you  suppose  the  object  of  his  visit,  or  the 
consequence  of  his  success  ?  Can  you  be  so  foolish  as  not  to  see 
that  he  would  use  you  as  slaves  while  he  held  you ;  and  that  when 
he  grew  weary,  which  he  would  soon  become,  of  such  a  worthless 
and  precarious  possession,  he  would  carry  you  to  market  in  some 
treaty  of  peace,  barter  you  for  some  more  valuable  concession 
and  surrender  you  to  expiate  by  your  punishment  and  d^rada- 
tion,  the  advantage  you  had  given  him  by  your  follies  and  your 
crimes." 
Hie  particulan  of  the  scene  on  the  night  of  the  2dd  of  July  are 
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not  inserted  here.*  It  resembled  a  riot  rather  tlian  insurrection, 
and  was  alarming  oDly  because  it  was  unexpected ;  for,  notwith* 
standing  the  momentary  panic  which  it  excited,  in  a  few  hours  the 
public  tranquillity  was  restored ;  yet  however  innocuous  to  the 
state,  it  was  to  Ireland  a  great  calamity.  It  revived  and  confirmed 
many  sentiments  of  internal  animosity  and  distrust,  by  fatally  prov- 
ing that  the  elements  of  disorder  were  not  extinct ;  it  violently  tore 
from  the  services  of  liis  country  the  respected  Lord  Kilwarden,  one 
of  the  most  upright  of  her  magistrates ;  the  wisest,  because  the 
gentlest,  in  her  councils ;  the  man  who  of  all  others  least  required 
such  a  martyrdom  to  consecrate  his  name.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  add,  that  to  Mr.  Curran  the  fate  of  a  person  whom  he  had  so 
long  loved  and  honoured,  and  who  in  the  season  of  trial  had  proved 
BO  tender  a  friend  to  him,  and  to  their  common  country,  was  a 
source  of  profound  and  lasting  affliction.f 


*  TIm  Mcoont  of  Uie  pUn  of  inmirreoUoo,  drftirn  ap  hj  Mr.  Robert  Immett  dorlnf  hit 
faDpritoDment,  hM  been  pubUsbed. — C. 

t  It  it  onlTertallj  agreed  thftt  the  murder  of  this  excellent  mui  was  the  uopremedU 
tated  act  of  a  ferocious  rabble ;  but  there  are  rarloos  accounts  of  their  probable  motlres 
in  wantonly  sacriflcing  so  upright  and  humane  a  Judge  to  their  fury.  A  popular  e]q)la- 
nation  of  this  is,  that  that  the  perpetrators  mistook  him  for  another  person.  There  is  also 
an  account  which  admits  the  mistal;e  In  the  first  Instance,  but  sutdoins  other  particulars 
which  appear  lufflciently  probable  ;  and  as  some  of  the  f&cts,  of  which  there  are  no  doubt, 
reflect  the  highest  honour  upon  Lord  Kii warden's  memory,  the  whole  shall  be  given 
bere.  In  the  year  1795,  when  he  was  Attorney-General,  a  number  of  young  men  (all  of 
whom  were  between  the  age  of  fifteen  and  twenty)  were  Indicted  for  high  treason. 
Upon  the  day  appointed  for  their  trial  they  appeared  in  the  dock,  wearing  shirts  with 
tuckers  and  open  collars,  in  the  manner  usual  with  boys.  When  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Beoeh,  before  whom  I  hey  were  to  to  be  tried,  came  into  court  and  obserred  them, 
h«  called  out,  **  Well,  Mr.  Attorney,  I  suppose  youVe  ready  to  go  on  with  the  trial  of 
these  tuckered  traitors?**  The  Attorney-General  was  ready,  and  had  attended  for  the 
porpote ;  but  Indignant  and  disgusted  at  hearing  such  language  ft-om  the  Judgment  seat, 
bo  rott,  and  replied,  "  No,  my  lord,  I  am  not  ready ;  and,  (added  he,  in  a  low  tone  to 
one  of  the  prisoners*  counsel  who  was  near  him)  If  I  hare  any  power  to  sare  the  lives  of 
these  boys,  whose  extreme  youth  I  did  not  before  observe,  that  man  shall  never  have  tbt 
gratlflemtlon  of  passing  sentence  of  death  upon  a  single  one  of  these  tuckered  traitors.** 
Be  performed  his  promise,  and  soon  after  procured  pardons  for  them  all,  upon  the  condition 
•f  their  expatriating  themselves  for  ever }  bnt  one  of  them  obstinately  refkuing  to  aooept  the 
pwdoo  wpon  that  condition,  ht  was  tried,  oonvieted  and  exeeuted.  Tbos  fkr  the  facts 
Vftt  vpon  eredlhlt  uUhoritiea ;  what  fbUowi  is  given  at  an  nnanthentleated  report.    Afl«r 
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But  H  was  not  Bolelj  in  this  point  of  view  that  the  late  events 
affected  Mr.  Curran :  there  were  some  accompanying  circumstanoea 
which  more  intimately  related  to  himself;  and  however  painfdl 
their  introduction  may  be,  it  yet  becomes  every  one  who  has  a 
sense  of  the  fidelity  which  is  due  to  the  public  whom  he  addresses, 
not  to  screen  himself  behind  his  personal  feelings,  where  a  para- 
mount duty  demands  their  sacrifice ;  still  less  would  he,  upon  whom 
that  duty  at  present  devolves,  be  justified  under  such  a  pretext,  in 
leaving  the  possibility  of  any  misconception  or  reproach  regarding 
one  whose  memory  the  combined  sentiments  of  nature,  of  country, 
and  of  individual  respect,  impel  him  to  cherish  and  revere.  In  the 
following  &cta,'as  far  as  they  are  generally  connected  with  Mr. 
Curran,  there  is  indeed  no  new  disclosure.  It  is  a  matter  of  noto- 
riety, that  at  this  period  his  house  was  searched — that  he  appeared 
himself  before  the  members  of  the  Privy  Council ;  that  a  rumour 
prevailed,  to  which  his  political  enemies  gave  a  ready  credit,  and 
as  £u*  as  they  could,  a  confirmation,  that  he  was  personally  impli- 
cated in  the  recent  conspiracy.  To  be  silent,  therefore,  upon  a 
subject  so  well  known,  would  be  a  fruitless  effort  to  suppress  it ;  to 
allude  to  it  remotely  and  timidly  would  be  to  imply  that  the  whole 
could  not  bear  to  be  told :  it  only  remains  then  to  give  an  explicit 
statement  of  the  particulars,  and  to  subjoin  one  or  two  original 
documents,  which  will  be  found  to  corroborate  it  in  every  essential 
point. 

The  projector  of  the  late  insurrection,  Mr.  Robert  Emmett,  who 
was  a  young  gentleman  of  a  highly  respectable  family,  of  very 
striking  talents  and  interesting  manners,  was  in  the  habit  of  visit- 

Um  death  of  ttilt  yonoff  man,  his  reUtirei  (It  ii  MUd)readi]]r  Uitenlng  to  trtrj  mlarepre- 
Mntatlon  which  flattered  their  rei eDtment,  beeame  persuaded  that  the  Attoraey-General 
had  selected  him  alone  to  suflSer  the  ntmost  sererity  of  the  law.  One  of  these  (a  person 
named  Shannon)  was  s  a  Insorgent  on  the  S8d  of  July,  and  when  Lord  Kilwarden,  hearing 
the  popular  cry  for  rm  i^eanee,  exclaimed  Arom  his  oarriaffe,  **  It  is  I,  Kilwarden,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King's  JenchI**  *«Then,"  cried  out  Shannon.  **you're  the  man  that  I 
waat  I^  and  plunged  it  pUce  into  his  lordship's  body.  This  stoiy  was  oomafc  anwog  th« 
lovfff  orders  in  DubUs,  who  were  most  likely  to  know  the  faet— 0. 
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ing  at  IkCr.  Currants  house :  here  he  soon  formed  an  attachment  for 
[Sarah]  Mr.  Curran's  youngest  daughter.  Of  the  progress  of  that 
attachment,  and  of  the  period  and  occasion  of  his  divulging  it  to 
her,  Mr.  Emmett^s  letters,  inserted  hereafter,  contain  all  that  is  to 
be  told  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  add,  as  indeed  will  appear 
from  those  letters,  that  her  ^Either  remained  in  total  ignorance  of 
the  motive  of  Mr.  Emmett's  visits,  untill  subsequent  events  made 
it  known  to  all.  To  a  man  of  his  celebrity  and  attractive  conversa- 
tion, there  seemed  nothing  singular  in  finding  his  society  cultivat- 
ed by  any  young  person  to  whom  he  afforded  (as  he  so  generally 
did  to  all)  the  opportunities  of  enjojnng  it  As  the  period,  how- 
ever, of  the  intended  insurrection  approached,  Mr.  Curran  began 
to  suspect,  from  minute  indications,  which  would  probably  have 
escaped  a  less  skilful  observer,  that  his  young  visiter  was  actuated 
by  some  strong  passions,  which  it  cost  him  a  perpetual  effort  to 
conceal ;  and  in  consequence,  without  assigning  to  those  appear^ 
ances  any  precise  motive,  or  giving  the  subject  much  attention,  he, 
in  general  terms,  recommended  to  his  family  not  to  allow  what 
was  at  present  only  a  casual  acquaintance  to  ripen  into  a  greater 
degree  of  intimacy. 

Upon  the  Cailure  of  the  insurrection,  its  leader  escaped,  and 
succeeded  for  some  weeks  in  secreting  himself!  There  is  reason 
to  believe,  that  had  he  attended  solely  to  his  safety,  he  could  have 
easily  effected  his  departure  from  the  kingdom ;  but  in  the  same 
spirit  of  romantic  enthusiasm  which  distinguished  his  short  career, 
he  could  not  submit  to  leave  a  country  to  which  he  could  never 
more  return,  without  making  an  effort  to  have  one  final  interview 
with  the  object  of  his  unfortunate  attachment,  in  order  to  receive 
her  personal  forgiveness  for  what  he  now  considered  as  the  deep- 
est injury.  It  was  apparently  with  a  view  to  obtaining  this  last 
gratification  that  he  selected  the  place  of  concealment  in  which 
he  was  discovered :  he  was  arrested  in  a  house  situated  midway 
between  Dublin  and  Mr.  Currants  country  seat  Upon  his  peracm 
w«r6  found  tome  papers,  which  showed  that  subsequent  to  the 
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insTirrectioQ  he  had  corresponded  with  one  of  that  gentleman's 
fiimily  :  a  warrant  accordingly  followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  to 
examine  Mr.  Currants  house,  where  some  of  Mr.  Emmett^s  letters 
were  found,  which,  together  with  the  documents  taken  upon  his 
person,  placed  beyond  a  doubt  his  connection  with  the  late  con- 
spiracy, and  were  afterwards  used  as  evidence  upon  his  trial 

It  was  from  this  legal  proceeding  that  Mr.  Curran  received  the 
first  intimation  of  the  melancholy  attachment  in  which  one  of  his 
children  had  been  involved.  This  is  not  the  place  to  dwell  upon 
the  agony  which  such  a  discovery  occasioned  to  the  private  feelings 
of  the  father.  It  was  not  the  private  calamity  alone  which  he  had 
to  deplore;  it  came  embittered  by  other  circumstances,  which, 
for  the  moment,  gave  his  sensibility  an  intenser  shock.  He  was  a 
prominent  public  character,  and  from  the  intrepid  resistance  which 
he  had  uniformly  made  in  the  senate  and  at  the  bar  to  the  unconsti- 
tutional measures  of  the  state,  was  inevitably  exposed  to  the 
political  hatred  of  many,  who  would  have  gloried  in  the  ruin  of 
his  reputation  as  in  a  decisive  triumph  over  those  principles  which 
he  had  all  his  life  supported.  He  had  seen  and  experienced  too 
much  of  party  calumny  not  to  apprehend  that  it  would  show  little 
respect  for  a  misfortune  which  could  afford  a  pretext  for  accusal 
tion ;  and  however  secure  he  might  feel  as  to  the  final  results  oi 
the  most  merciless  investigation,  he  still  could  not  contemplate 
without  anguish  the  possibility  of  having  to  sufier  the  ^humiliaticm 
of  an  acquittal.^'  But  his  mind  was  soon  relieved  frx>m  all  such 
distressing  anticipations.  He  waited  upon  the  Attorney-General,* 
and  tendered  his  person  and  papers  to  abide  any  inquiry  which  the 
government  might  deem  it  expedient  to  direct.  That  officer 
entered  into  his  situation  with  the  most  prompt  and  manly 
sympathy,  and  instead  of  assuming  the  character  of  an  accuser  <:^ 

*  The  right  honourable  SUndUh  O'Ontdj,  Uie  preient  Chief  Baron  of  Uie  Kzcheqaer  in 
Ireland.— 0.  [SUndiah  O'Orftdjr,  was  oreaiod  Baron  0*Grady  of  Rockbarton,  and 
TlMOont  GalUaBioret  of  Oaher  €hilllamort,  In  tht  Ofmntj  of  limarMt,  la  ISSl,  wImq  to 
qnlttMl  tiM  Bancb.    Ht  died  In  AprU,  1840,  aged  74  jrean.— M.] 
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the  fother,  more  generously  displayed  his  ceal  in  interceding  for 
the  child.  At  his  instance  Mr.  Curran  accompanied  him  to  the 
Privy  Council.  Upon  his  first  entrance  there  was  some  indication 
of  the  hostile  spirit  which  he  had  originally  apprehended.  A 
noble  lord,  who  at  that  time  held  the  highest  judicial  situation  in 
Ireland,*  undertook  to  examine  him  upon  the  transaction  which 
had  occasioned  his  attendance.  To  do  this  was  undoubtedly  his 
duty;  but  overstepping  his  duty,  or  at  least  his  prudence,  he 
thought  proper  to  preface  his  intended  questions  by  an  austere 
authoritative  air,  of  which  the  palpable  meaning  was,  that  he 
considered  intimidation  as  the  most  effectual  mode  of  extracting 
the  truth.  He  fixed  his  eye  upon  Mr.  Curran,  and  was  proceeding 
to  cross-examine  his  countenance,  when  (as  is  well  remembered  by 
the  spectators  of  the  scene)  the  swell  of  indignation,  and  the 
glance  of  stem  dignity  and  contempt  which  he  encountered  there, 
gave  his  own  nerves  the  shock  which  he  had  meditated  for 
another's,  and  compelled  him  to  shrink  back  into  his  chair,  silent 
and  disconcerted  at  the  failure  of  his  rash  experiment  With  this 
single  exception,  Mr.  Curran  was  treated  with  the  utmost  delicacy ; 
for  this  he  was  principally  indebted  to  the  friendship  of  the 
Attorney-General,  who  finding  that  every  inquiry  and  document 
upon  the  subject  explained  all  the  circumstances  beyond  the 
possibility  of  an  unfavourable  conjecture,  humanely  and  (where  it 
was  necessary)  firmly  interposed  his  authority,  to  save  the  feelings 
of  the  parent  from  any  additional  affliction. 

The  following  are  the  letters  which  it  seems  requisite  to 
introduce.  There  was  a  time  when  the  publication  of  them 
would  have  excited  pain,  but  that  time  is  past  The  only  persons 
to  whom  such  a  proceeding  could  have  given  a  pang,  the  father 
and  the  child,  are  now  beyond  its  reach ;  and  their  survivor,  who 
from  a  sense  of  duty  permits  them  to  see  the  light,  does  so  under 
a  full  persuasion,  that  all  those  who  from  personal  knowledge,  or 

•  Hm  ■»!  of  Olttr*,  bli  oM  aatafwtoi.— M. 
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from  report)  may  sometimes  recall  their  memories  with  sentiments 
of  tenderness  or  esteem,  will  find  nothing  in  the  contents  of  those 
documents  which  can  provoke  the  intrusion  of  a  harsher  feeling. 

FROM    MR.   ROBERT   BMMETT   TO   JOHN    PHILPOT   OURRAN,   ESQ. 

**  I  did  not  expect  you  to  be  my  counsel*     I  nominated  you, 
because  not  to  have  done  so  might  have  appeared  remarkable. 

Had  Mr. been  in  town,  I  did  not  even  wish  to  have  seen 

you ;  but  as  he  was  not,  I  wrote  to  you  to  come  to  me  once.  I 
know  that  I  have  done  you  very  severe  injury,  much  greater  than 
I  can  atone  for  with  my  life  :  that  atonement  I  did  offer  to  make 
before  the  Privy  Council,  by  pleading  guilty,  if  Uiose  documents 
were  suppressed.f  I  oflfered  more — I  oflfered,  if  I  was  permitted 
to  consult  some  persons,  and  if  they  would  consent  to  an  accom- 
modation for  saving  the  lives  of  others,  that  I  would  only  require 
for  my  part  of  it  the  suppression  of  those  documents,  and  that  I 
would  abide  the  event  of  my  own  trial.  This  also  was  rejected ; 
and  nothing  but  individual  information  (with  the  exception  of 
names)  would  be  taken.    My  intention  was,  not  to  leave  the  sup- 

*  Curran  had  originally  been  named  aa  one  of  Kmmett'f  counsel,  but  the  delicacy  of  hit 
■Itaatlon  forbade  hii  acting.  He  had  the  highest  opinion  of  him,  and  sabaeqnently  said : 
*'  I  would  have  beUeved  the  word  of  Bmmett  as  soon  as  the  oath  of  any  man  I  eTer 
knew."— M. 

tHis  letters  to  Sarah  Ourran. — ^In  fact,  Uie  letters  were  not  brought  before  the  Court, 
on  the  trial,  and,  in  fulfilment  of  the  compact,  Emmett  made  no  legal  defenoe.  Hit 
celebrated  speech  was  aJUr  conriction,  when  he  was  called  up  to  offer  any  cause  why 
sentence  should  not  be  passed.  The  reader  of  Washington  Irring  (the  whole  world),  wlU 
recollect  that  the  unhappy  lores  of  Emmett  and  Sarah  Curran,  supplied  a  subject  for  one 
of  the  most  touching  and  pathetic  papers  in  *'  The  Sketch  Book."  After  Emmett's  ezecn- 
tlon,  home  became  changed  to  Sarah  Curran,  and  she  went  to  live  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
Fenrose  near  Cork.  There,  Captain  Sturgeon  prevailed  upon  her  to  marry  him,  which  she 
did,  telling  him  that  her  affections  were  in  the  grare.  He  took  her  to  SicUy,  where,  in  a 
few  months,  she  died  of  a  broken  heart.  Captain  Sturgeon,  who  surriTed  her  sereral 
years,  was  killed  in  batUe,  during  the  Peninsular  War,— Bmmett  wore  a  tress  of  her  balr 
D«xt  his  heart,  when  he  was  executed ;  and,  only  an  hour  before  his  death,  be  bade  her 
farewell  in  this  brief  note,  ^'  My  lore,  Sarah  t  it  was  not  thus  that  I  thought  to  har* 
requited  your  affection,  I  did  hope  to  be  a  prop  around  which  your  alfections  might  hare 
clung  and  which  nerer  hare  been  shaken ;  but  a  rude  blast  has  snapped  it,  and  thciy  hara 
fall«i  OTtr  a  frave  I"— He  died,  at  he  had  Uved,  fearievIy^M. 
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pression  of  those  documents  to  possibility,  but  to  render  it  unneces- 
sary for  any  one  to  plead  for  me,  by  pleading  guilty  to  the  charge 
myself. 

^  The  circumstances  that  I  am  now  going  to  mention,  I  do  not 
state  in  my  own  justification.  When  I  first  addressed  your 
daughter,  I  expected  that  in  another  week  my  own  &te  would  be 
decided.  I  knew  that  in  case  of  success,  many  others  might  look 
on  me  differently  firom  what  they  did  at  that  moment ;  but  I  speak 
with  sincerity,  when  I  say  that  I  never  was  anxious  for  situation 
or  distinction  myself^  and  I  did  not  wish  to  be  united  to  one  who 
was.  I  spoke  to  your  daughter,  neither  expecting,  nor,  in  fact, 
under  those  circumstances  wishing  that  there  should  be  a  return 
of  attachment ;  but  wishing  to  judge  of  her  dispositions,  to  know 
how  fiur  they  might  be  not  unfavourable  or  disengaged,  and  to 
know  what  foundation  I  might  afterwards  have  to  count  on.  I 
received  no  encouragement  whatever.  She  told  me  that  she  had 
no  attachment  for  any  person,  nor  did  she  seem  likely  to  have  any 
that  could  make  her  wish  to  quit  you.  I  staid  away  till  the  time 
had  elapsed  when  I  found  that  the  event  to  which  I  allude  was  to 
be  postponed  indefinitely.  I  returned  by  a  kind  of  in&tuation, 
thinking  that  to  myself  only  was  I  giving  pleasure  or  pain.  I 
perceived  no  progress  of  attachment  on  her  part,  nor  anything  in 
her  conduct  to  distinguish  me  from  a  common  acquaintance. 
Afterwards  I  had  reason  to  suppose  that  discoveries  were  made, 
and  I  should  be  obliged  to  quit  the  kingdom  immediately ;  and  I 
came  to  make  a  renunciation  of  any  approach  to  friendship  that 
might  have  been  formed.  On  that  very  day  she  herself  spoke  to 
me  to  discontinue  my  visits ;  I  told  her  that  it  was  my  intention, 
and  I  mentioned  the  reason.  I  then,  for  the  first  time,  fotfnd, 
when  I  was  unfortunate,  by  the  manner  in  which  she  was  affected, 
that  there  was  a  return  of  affection,  and  that  it  was  too  late  to 
retreat  My  own  apprehensions,  also,  I  afterwards  found,  were 
without  cause,  and  I  remained.  There  has  been  much  culpability 
on  my  part  in  all  this,  but  there  has  also  been  a  great  deal  of  that 
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miBfortune  which  seems  uniformly  to  hsre  accompanied  me. 
That  I  have  written  to  your  daughter  since  an  unfortunate  event 
has  taken  place,  was  an  additional  breach  of  propriety,  for  which 
I  have  suffered  well ;  but  I  will  candidly  confess,  that  I  not  only 
do  not  feel  it  to  have  been  of  the  same  extent^  but  that  I  consider 
it  to  have  been  unavoidable  after  what  had  passed ;  for  though  I 
will  not  attempt  to  justify  in  the  smallest  degree  my  former 
conduct^  yet  when  an  attachment  was  once  formed  between  us — 
and  a  sincerer  one  never  did  exist — I  feel  that^  peculiarly  circum- 
stanced as  I  then  was,  to  have  left  her  uncertain  of  my  situation 
would  neither  have  weaned  her  .affections,  nor  lessened  her 
anxiety;  and  looking  upon  her  as  one,  whom,  if  I  had  lived,  1 
hoped  to  have  had  my  partner  for  life,  I  did  hold  the  removing 
her  anxiety  above  every  other  consideration.  I  would  rather  have 
had  the  affections  of  your  daughter  in  the  back  settlements  of 
America,  than  the  first  situation  this  country  could  afford  without 
them.  I  know  not  whether  this  will  be  any  extenuation  of  my 
<^ence — I  know  not  whether  it  will  be  any  extenuation  of  it  to 
know,  that  if  I  had  that  situation  in  my  power  at  this  moment^  I 
would  relinquish  it  to  devote  my  life  to  her  happiness — I  know 
not  whether  success  would  have  blotted  out  the  recollection  of 
what  I  have  done — but  I  know  that  a  man,  with  the  coldness  of 
death  on  him,  need  not  be  made  to  feel  any  other  coldness,  and 
that  he  may  be  spared  any  addition  to  the  misery  he  feels  not  for 
himself^  but  for  those  to  whom  he  has  left  nothing  but  sorrow."* 

FROM  THE  BAKE  TO  RICHARD  CURRAN,  ESQ. 
**  MIT  DEAREST  RICHARD, 

"  I  find  I  have  but  a  few  hours  to  live,  but  if  it  was  the  last 
moment,  and  that  the  power  of  utterance  was  leaving  me,  I  would 


•Th«  original,  from  which  ttie  aboro  hM  boca  copied,  to  not  ticned  or  dated.    H  wm 
written  In  the  interral  between  Mr.  Immett'e  conviction  and  ezecntlonw— <X 
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thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  your  generous  expres- 
sions of  affection  and  forgiveness  to  me.  K  there  was  any  one  in 
the  world  in  whose  breast  my  death  might  be  supposed  not  to  stifle 
every  spark  of  resentment,  it  might  be  you ;  I  have  deeply  injured 
you ;  I  have  injured  the  happiness  of  a  sister  that  you  love,  and 
who  was  formed  to  give  happiness  to  every  one  about  her,  instead 
of  having  her  own  mind  a  pray  to  affliction.  Oh !  Richard,  I  have 
no  excuse  to  offer,  but  that  I  meant  the  reverse ;  I  intended  as 
much  happiness  for  Sarah  as  the  most  ardent  love  could  have 
given  her.  I  never  did  tell  you  how  much  I  idolised  her :  it  was 
not  with  a  wild  or  unfounded  passion,  but  it  was  an  attachment 
increasing  every  hour,  from  an  admiration  of  the  purity  of  her 
nund,  and  respect  for  her  talents.  I  did  dwell  in  secret  upon  the 
prospect  of  our  union.  I  did  hope  that  success,  while  it  afforded 
the  opportunity  of  our  union,  might  be  the  means  of  confirming  an 
attachment  which  misfortune  had  called  forth.  I  did  not  look  to 
honours  for  mjrself — praise  I  would  have  asked  from  the  lips  of  no 
man ;  but  I  would  have  wished  to  read  in  the  glow  of  Sarah's 
countenance  that  her  husband  was  respected.  My  love,  Sarah  !  it 
was  not  thus  that  I  thought  to  have  requited  your  affection.  I  did 
hope  to  be  a  prop  round  which  your  affections  might  have  clung, 
and  which  would  never  have  been  shaken ;  but  a  rude  blast  has 
snapped  it,  and  they  have  fallen  over  a  grave.* 

^  This  is  no  time  for  affliction.  I  have  had  public  motives  to 
sustain  my  mind,  and  I  have  not  suffered  it  to  sink,  but  there  have 
been  moments  in  my  imprisonment  when  my  mind  was  so  sunk 
by  grief  on  her  account,  that  death  would  have  been  a  refuge. 

^  God  bless  you,  my  dearest  Richard.     I  am  obliged  to  leave 

off  inmiediately. 

"  Robert  Emmktt." 


•  In  1S47  a  London  Journal  monitoninff  Uit  death  of  MiM  Corran,  at  Rome,  declared 
that  the  lady  was  •*  the  betrothed  of  Robert  Enimett,»»  and  Uie  heroine  of  Moore'e  eong 
and  Inrint*!  toachinf  story.  TWi  was  an  error.  It  was  AmeUa,  Curran's  eldest  danghtor, 
who  thos  died  at  Rome.  Bis  youngest  daughter,  Sarah,  had  passed  away  some  thirty 
years  beiSore. — M. 
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This  letter  was  written  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  day  of  Mr. 
Emmett's  execution,*  and  the  firmness  and  regularity  of  the  origi- 
nal hand-writting  contain  a  striking  and  affecting  proof  of  the 
little  influence  which  the  approaching  event  had  over  his  frame. 
The  same  enthusiasm  which  allured  him  to  his  destiny,  enabled 
him  to  support  its  utmost  rigour.  He  met  his  fate  with  unosten- 
tatious fortitude ;  and  although  few  could  ever  think  of  justifying 
his  projects  or  regreting  their  fiulure,  yet  his  youth,  his  talents, 
the  great  respectability  of  his  connexions,  and  the  evident  delusion 
of  which  he  was  the  victim,  have  excited  more  general  sympathy  for 
his  unfortunate  end,  and  more  forbearance  toward  his  memory,  than 
is  usually  extended  to  the  errors  or  sufferings  of  political  offenders.f 

•  The  ^bett  aeeoont  of  Emmett*!  trtol  U  giren  by  Dr.  Madden.  He  pleaded  "  Not  gnlltj,** 
but  made  no  defence.  Nor,  In  hii  speech  after  conTiction,  did  he  allade  to  Plunket. 
O'Orady  was  Attorney-General,  Jamet  McOlelland  was  Solicitor  General,  and  it  was  hit 
dut^to  speaic  to  eridence.  Bat  Plonlcet  performed  that  task  and  Is  accosed  of  harinR 
9olw%iaered  to  do  it.  Neither  of  the  two  law  oflBcials  had  thou|^t  it  necessary  to  speak 
— so  clear  was  the  case  against  Bmmett,  but  Plunket  (as  one  of  his  own  biographers  ad- 
miU)  **  assailed  the  sad  enthusiast,  in  that  form  of  his  deepest  suffering,  hi  a  theme  of 
invectire  which  might  well  hare  been  spared."  It  would  seem  as  if  Plunket  wished  to 
show  how  his  own  strong  liberality  had  declined  down  to  the  GoTemment  gauge.  In  two 
months  from  that  dato,  Plunket  was  in  offloe  as  Solicitor-General. — ^M. 

t  In  Ireland,  the  Emmett  family  hare  invariably  spelled  their  name  with  a  doable  C 
In  this  coantryt  they  hare  economiied,  and  write  JSmmet.^il, 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

Mr.  Onrimn*!  domMUo  aflUr*— Vorenaic  elfortft— Appointed  Master  of  the  BoQi  In  Ireland 
—Hie  literary  prc^ecte— Letter  to  Mr.  M^NaUy— Aoooont  of  a  rieltto  Scotland  in  a  letter 
to  Mite  PhUpot— Letter  to  Mr.  Leelie—Letten  to  Mr.  Hetherinfton. 

[This  seems  to  be  the  proper  place  to  introduce  a  notice  of  Mr. 
Currants  domestic  relations,  which  it  was  very  pardonable  in  his 
son,  to  have  avoided  any  mention  of.  His  two  other  biographers, 
Phillips  and  O'Regan,  were  not  in  a  situation  to  be  affected  by 
such  delicacy,  and  have  spoken  what  they  knew.    Phillips  says: — 

"There  is  no  doubt  there  were  times  when  he  was  subject  to 
the  most  extreme  despondency;  but  the  origin  of  this  was  visible 
enough,  without  having  recourscf  to  any  mysterious  inquiries.  It 
was  the  case  with  him  as  it  is  with  every  person  whose  spirits  are 
apt  to  be  occasionally  excited — the  depression  is  at  intervals  in 
exact  proportion.  like  a  bow  overstrained,  the  mind  relaxes  in 
consequence  of  the  exertion.  He  was  naturally  extremely  sensi- 
tive—domestic misfortunes  rendered  his  home  unhappy — he  flew 
for  a  kind  of  refuge  into  public  life;  and  the  political  ruin  of  his 
country,  leaving  him  without  an  object  of  private  enjoyment  or  of 
patriotic  hope,  flung  him  upon  his  own  heartrdevouring  refleo- 
tions.  He  was  at  those  times  a  striking  instance  of  his  own 
remark  upon  the  disadvantages  attendant  upon  too  refined  a  sensi- 
bility. *  Depend  upon  it,  my  dear  friend,"  said  he,  *it  is  a  serious 
misfortune  in  life  to  have  a  mind  more  sensitive  or  more  cultiva- 
ted than  common;  it  naturally  elevates  its  possessor  into  a  region 
which  he  must  be  doomed  to  find  nearly  uninhabited  P  It  was  a 
deplorable  thing  to  see  him,  in  the  decline  of  life,  when  visited  by  this 
ocmstitational  melancholy.    I  have  not  unfrequently  accompanied 
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bim  in  his  walks  upon  such  occasions,  almost  at  the  hour  of  mid- 
night Ha  had  gardens  attached  to  the  Priory,  of  which  he  was 
particularly  fond;  and  into  these  gardens,  when  so  affected,  no 
matter  at  what  hour,  he  used  to  ramble.  It  was  then  almost 
impossible  to  divert  his  mind  fh)m  themes  of  sadness.  The  gloom 
of  his  own  thoughts  discolored  everything,  and  from  calamity  to 
calamity  he  would  wander  on,  seeing  in  the  future  nothing  for 
hope,  and  in  the  past  nothing  but  disappointment  You  could 
not  recognize  in  him  the  same  creature  who,  but  an  hour  prece- 
ding, had  'set  the  table  in  a  roar' — his  gibes,  his  merriment,  hia 
flashes  of  wit,  were  all  extinguished.  He  had  a  favorite  little 
daughter,  who  was  a  sort  of  musical  prodigy.  She  had  died  at 
the  age  of  twelve,  and  he  had  her  buried  in  the  midst  of  a  small 
grove  just  adjoining  this  garden.  A  little  rustic  memorial  was 
raised  over  her,  and  often  and  often  have  I  seen  him,  the  tears 
'chasing  each  other'  down  his  cheeks,  point  to  his  daughter's 
monument,  and  'wish  to  be  with  her,  and  at  rest'  Such,  at 
times,  was  the  man  befbre  whose  very  look  not  merely  gravity, 
but  sadness  has  often  vanished — who  has  given  birth  to  more 
enjoyment^  and  uttered  more  wit,  than  perhaps  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries in  any  country — who  had  in  him  materials  for  social 
happiness  such  as  we  can  not  hope  again  to  see  combined  in  any 
one;  and  whose  death  has  cast,  I  fear,  a  permanent  eclipse  upon 
the  festivities  of  his  circle.  Yet  even  these  melancholy  hours 
were  not  without  their  moral.  They  proved  the  nothingness  of 
this  world's  gifts — the  worse  than  inutility  of  this  world's  attaisr 
ments;  they  forced  the  mind  into  involuntary  reflection;  they 
showed  a  fellow-creature  enriched  with  the  finest  natural  endow- 
ments, having  acquired  the  most  extensive  reputation,  without  a 
pecuniary  want  or  a  professional  rival,  yet  weighed  down  with  a 
constitutional  depression  that  left  the  poorest  wealthy  and  the 
humblest  happy  in  the  comparison.  Nor  were  they  without  a 
kind  of  mournful  interest:  he  spoke  as  under  such  circumstances 
no  htmnan  being  but  himself  could  have  i^ken — ^hia  mind  was  so 
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rery  strangely  constitated;  sooh  an  odd  medley  of  the  romantic 
and  the  hmnorous;  now  soaring  into  regions  of  light  and  sublim- 
ity for  illustrations,  and  now  burrowing  under  ground  for  such 
ludicrous  and  whimsical  examples;  drawing  the  most  strange 
inferences  from  causes  so  remote,  and  accompanied  at  times  with 
gestures  so  comic,  that  the  smile  and  the  tear  often  irresistibly  met 
during  the  recital.  Perhaps,  after  one  of  those  scenes  of  misery, 
when  he  had  walked  himself  tired  and  wept  himself  tearless,  he  would 
again  return  into  the  house,  where  the  picture  of  some  friend,  or 
the  contingency  of  some  accident,  recalling  an  early  or  festive 
association  would  hurry  him  into  the  very  extreme  of  cheerful- 
ness! His  spirits  rose — his  wit  returned — the  jest,  and  the  tale, 
and  the  anecdote  pushed  each  other  aside  in  an  almost  endless 
variety,  and  day  dawned  upon  him,  the  happiest,  the  pleasantest, 
and  the  most  fascinating  of  companions.  The  friends  whom  he 
admitted  to  intimacy  may  perhaps  recognize  him,  even  in  this 
hurried  sketch,  as  he  has  often  appeared  to  them  in  the  hospitali- 
ties of  the  Priory;  but,  alas!  the  look  all  eloquent — the  eye  of 
fire — the  tongue  of  harmony,  the  exquisite  address  that  gave  a 
charm  to  everything,  and  spell-bound  those  who  heard  him,  are 
gone  for  ever!" 

The  domestic  misfortunes  which  rendered  his  home  unhappy, 
are  thus  mentioned  by  OHegan ; — 

**  Mr.  Curran  had  been  married  very  early  to  a  Miss  Oreagh,  of 
the  county  of  Cork,  with  whom  for  many  years  he  lived  very 
happily.  She  was  of  an  ancient  and  highly  esteemed  family,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Newmarket  His  union  with  this  lady  was 
founded  on  affection ;  her  fortune,  though  small,  yet  enabled  him 
to  pursue  his  career  of  study  and  ambition,  and  took  off  many 
difficulties  to  which  his  youth  might  otherwise  have  been  exposed. 
He  built  on  a  glen  in  his  native  country  a  tasty  and  rather  an 
handaome  cottage,  which  he  called  the  Priory.    This  became  ^e 
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residence  of  his  fiunily,  and  the  occasional  resort  of  many  of  tbe 
first  men  of  his  time  and  of  his  country,  while  his  yet  limited 
fortune  did  not  permit  a  suitahle  residence  in  the  ci^ital.  From 
this  c<Hmection  commenced  under  the  happiest  auspices  of  mutual 
affection,  afterwards  sprang  the  sorest  tortures  of  his  life :  it  waa 
here  b^;an  the  tempest  to  his  soul.  He  had  many  children  by 
this  marriage ;  and  so  unhappy  became  his  mind  by  the  dishonour 
which  afterwards  ensued,  that  it  rent  asunder  the  finest  charities 
of  the  heart ;  and  for  ever  afterwards  were  broken  up  those  great 
ties  and  ligaments,  by  which  nature  binds  the  savage  and  the  sage 
in  delicious  bondage  to  the  sovereignty  of  this  protecting  con- 
trivance. Yet,  by  permitting  his  mind  to  dwell  too  ardently  on 
this  domestic  and  deplorable  calamity,  he  appears  to  have  suffered 
under  its  influence,  and  to  have  permitted  his  own  peace  to  be 
poisoned.  These  matters  had  a  powerful  re-action  on  his  own 
happiness ;  and,  thus  swung  from  his  moorings,  he  seemed  never 
after  to  have  had  any  safe  anchorage  to  ride  upon.  It  is  true  hia 
vivacity,  though  impaired,  was  not  extinguished;  it  burst  forth 
like  gleams  of  light,  and  vanished ;  its  fiery  track  left  a  burning 
ember  after  it  The  moral  aliment  by  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  be  nourished  was  gone,  or,  if  it  remained,  it  did  so  remain,  but 
to  sour  upon  his  stomach ;  and  to  the  morbid  state  of  the  affec- 
tions of  the  heart,  succeeded  a  distracting  and  a  malady  of  soul, 
for  which  society  gave  but  the  peace  of  its  presence.  Such  was 
the  distress,  so  deep  and  so  afflicting,  that  with  all  the  elastidty 
of  his  temperament,  it  took  him  years  to  consent  to  be  concerned 
in  actions  of  that  nature  which  unbound  his  own  wounds ;  and,  in 
his  own  words,  *  let  in  the  brine  of  the  salt  sea  through  the  chinks 
of  a  vessel,  not  yet  sufficiently  staunched  or  seasoned  to  keep  it 
out'  At  length,  however,  he  conquered  those  sensations;  and 
we  find  him  the  advocate  in  the  &mous  case  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Massy,  against  the  Marquis  of  Headford,  tried  at  Ennis,  in  the 
county  of  Clare,  in  July  1804,  where  damages  were  laid  at  iS40,000 
and  iSl 0,000  were  recovered, — a  tribute  to  eloquence;  but  how 
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can  money  heal  a  wounded  spirit  f  This  he  spoke  of  as  a  gigan- 
tic victoiy  over  his  own  feelings;  and,  in  this  trial,  the  philosopher 
might  have  traced  the  history  of  human  suffering  amidst  the  most 
glowing  eloquence;  he  could  have  deduced  what  might  have  sup- 
plied the  moral  chair  with  maxims  and  illustrations,  fresh  from 
the  mint  of  nature,  by  perceiving  the  agonies  of  two  sufferers 
identified  in  the  client  and  in  Uie  advocate.  Here  he  had  nothing 
to  dramatize,  nothing  unreal.  He  had  but  to  spread  upon  the 
canvas  the  picture  of  woe  familiar  to  his  own  sufferings :  he  did 
so ;  and  if  the  reporter  (the  editor  of  this  collection)  were  faithful, 
or  fortunate  to  preserve  the  genuine  features  of  the  %ure,  such 
might  have  been  placed  among  the  works  of  the  first  masters :  but 
to  those  who  heard  him,  and  felt  the  effect  of  his  overwhelming 
eloquence,  to  such  it  was  as  electric,  and  as  affecting  a  piece  of 
pathos,  as  ever  yet  was  addressed  to  human  feelings :  it  bore  down 
every  thing  before  it ;  and  he  who  wrote  was  often  suspended  in 
his  labours ;  and  those  who  heard  it  were  entranced  and  amazed. 
Mr.  Curran  was  much  flattered  on  hearing  that  it  drew  tears  from 
/  the  eyes  of  our  gracious  Queen*  on  the  reading  of  itf     But^  had 

•  Charlotte ;  vife  of  George  III.~M. 

t  Mr.  Phillips  itfttet  that  a  few  year*  after  thii  speech  had  been  delirered,  Mr.  Curran 
waa  Introduced,  through  the  Jocularity  of  a  common  fHend,  to  the  noble  defendant,  la 
St.  Jameg*f  Street.  It  is  a  mistake  to  snppoee,  as  has  been  asserted,  that  be  declined  all 
adToeacy  in  sctions  of  criminal  conversation  from  the  period  of  his  ovn  domesUc  calamity 
down  to  that  of  the  trial  for  Lord  Headford.  The  fact  is,  In  the  rery  year  preceding,  be 
obtained  one  thousand  pounds  damages  In  the  ease  of  Pentland  against  Clarke.  This 
case  Is  not  reported  In  the  printed  volmne,  but  it  was  tried  before  Lord  ATonmore,  the 
▼ery  tame  Judge  who  presided  on  the  trial  of  Mr.  Currant  own  action.  The  chief  argu- 
ment agaiost  him  on  that  lamentable  occasion  was  his  alleged  inconstancy ;  and  there  is 
a  most  curious  passage  in  the  speech  before  me,  in  which  he  takes  occasion  to  anticipate 
that  ground  of  defense,  and  leares  his  own  opinions  on  a  subject  on  which,  whether 
Justly  or  nnjostly,  he  was  supposed  to  be  so  much  interested.  This  speech  is  rery  lltde 
known.—**  There  Is  a  species  of  defense,  which  perhaps  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
msy  attempt  to  set  up— I  mean  that  of  recrimination;  and  I  have  been  led  to  think  that 
Mts  of  this  kind  proved  against  the  husband  ought  not  to  prevent  him  ft-om  recovering 
dassaget  for  the  seduction  of  his  wife ;  for  the  oonsequenoe  arising  from  lllieit  oonnte- 
lions  is  widely  different  with  respect  to  the  husband  and  the  wife :  casoal  revelry  and 
iannorallty  in  the  husband  Is  not  supposed  to  east  an  indelible  disgrace  upon  the  wife, 
•Dd  ean  not  defrwid  Che  ehfldreii  of  tbeir  property,  by  tntrodwtaff  a  fpnrlMit  oAplM 
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she  heard  it  delivered,  the  native  notes  of  Eotzebue  would  have 
been,  in  comparison,  but  mock  heroic.  Not  quite  apprised  how- 
Queens  feel  upon  these  occasions,  certain  it  is,  that  her  humble 
subjects,  the  Ennis  ladies,  enjoyed  it  in  transports,  and  his  name 
resounded  through  the  rocks  and  groves  of  Edenvale. 

'*In  the  action  for  criminal  conversation,  brought  by  Mr. 
Curran  against  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sandys,  (not  Sandes),  Lord  Clare 
was  supposed  not  to  be  an  indifferent  spectator.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  Mr.  Saurin's  talents  were  first  drawn  forth  in  a  statement 
for  defendant,  at  once  solid,  luminous,  and  vehement  Lord 
Avonmore,  the  early  patron  and  fnend  of  Mr.  Curran,  tried  the 
case ;  and,  in  its  progress,  many  interesting  and  afiecting  scenes 
took  place ;  the  private  feelings  of  the  man,  his  known  partiality 
for  the  plaintiff,  though  occasionally  interrupted  by  some  small 
jealousies,  the  pity  for  his  sufferings,  frequently  burst  forth  in 
some  of  the  finest  touches  ever  \vitnessed ;  but  the  sense  of  justice, 
the  pride  and  purity  of  his  mighty  mind,  quickly  deposed  the 
brief  authority  of  the  most  generous  feelings;  and  the  judge, 
resuming  his  great  functions,  shook  oft'  the  dew-drops  from  the 
lion^s  mane.  By  the  sovereignty  of  that  character  it  was,  that 
the  judge  alone  presided.  On  his  trial,  as  well  of  men  as  of  the 
case,  Mr.  Plunket,  (to  whom  Lord  Avonmore  had  been  a  friend, 
and  whose  infancy  had  been  protected  since  the  loss  of  his  father 
by  that  excellent  nobleman,  was  employed  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Sandys.  Amidst  the  clashing  of  opposite  arguments,  and  many 
animated  contentions  with  Lord  Avonmore  sustained  for  a  long 
time  in  undecided  confiicts,  Mr.  Plunket  rallied  with  fresh  forces, 

to  which  the  infldelitj  of  the  wife  may  lead.  Aron  of  this  kind  in  the  hiid>ftnd  id«7  not 
arise  from  an  actual  tarpiinde  of  heart ;  he  may  hare  committed  errors  of  this  kind, 
and  yet  be  a  good  father ;  he  may  be  a  good  citlsen,  he  may  be  a  good  husband,  not- 
withstanding he  may  not  be  entirely  without  blemish.  I  am  not  speaking  of  a  constaat 
■o«ie  of  riot  and  exoessiTt  debauchery,  but  of  acts  which,  though  they  are  to  be  coo- 
demned,  it  is  possible  to  atone  for  by  subsequent  good  conduct  Could  the  Ul  conduct 
of  (he  husband  entail  upon  the  wife  the  character  of  a  prostitute?  No.  But  the  cooso* 
q<Miiownnltliigfk'oaitiMooiklaeto(tliewifeareofaTW7dlier«atn*tart  todeod.**— II. 
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juhI  drew  upon  those  great  stores,  with  which  nature  has  so  abun- 
dantly supplied  hull :  sometimes  playing  off  the  light  artillery  of 
that  wit,  which  his  pride  so  chastens,  that  it  lies  back  like  that 
recondite  matter  in  animal  nature  which  is  produced  for  susten- 
ance, but  upon  great  and  important  occasions ;  sometimes  riding 
on  the  w  iry  edge  of  irony,  his  own  appropriate  figure ;  and  which 
nor  Swift  nor  Lucian  ever  possessed  in  a  richer  vein.  In  the 
indulgence  of  some  of  those  sallies  thrown  off  in  the  impetuosity 
of  feeling,  the  ardent  sensibility  of  the  patron,  the  friend  and  the 
judge,  kindled,  and  rapidly  rising  into  one  of  those  impassioned 
blazes,  to  which  his  great  nature  was  subject,  he  burst  forth  into 
thb  short  exclamation,  et  tu  Jilt — and  thou  also,  my  son.  The 
effect  was  overpowering  on  Mr.  Plunket ;  the  sense  of  gratitude , 
the  reverence  for  the  venerable  judge  ;  the  obligations  imposed  on 
him  by  the  duty  he  owed  his  client,  and  other  emotions  of  a 
nobler  kind,  became,  by  their  varied  combinations,  irresistible; 
while  he,  overwhelmed  by  the  impetuosity  of  mingled,  yet  contra- 
dictory forces,  muffling  his  face  in  his  mantle,  sunk  down,  and  was 
dissolved  in  tears — tears  more  creditable  to  him,  than  all  that 
eloquence,  less  popular  than  argumentiitive,  of  which  he  of  most 
men,  may  be  truly  said  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  masters. 

"  Mr.  Curran  obtained  a  verdict,  and  damages,  which  the  defen- 
dant was  never  afterwards  called  upon  to  pay ;  he  was  scarcely 
ever  heard  of  after ;  whilst  the  unhappy  woman,  sustained  by  the 
bounty  of  the  afflicted  husband,  made  the  best  atonement  by  a 
conduct  ever  after  without  reproach  or  censure.  This  event  dis- 
coloured the  stream  of  his  future  life ;  and,  from  the  change  in  his 
domestic  habit%  furnished  many  topics  for  unkind  observation. 
It  is  certain  he  did  not  refuse  to  her  the  consolation  of  a  requested 
interview,  when  she  lay  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  and,  as  she  thought, 
of  death.  If  he  did  not  totally  forget  the  injuries  he  had  suffered, 
he  generously  consented  to  see  her,  which  she  sought  as  a  con- 
solation, and  which  to  him  was  the  severest  trial.  This  occurred 
in  London  some  years  after  the  action :  but  a  message,  announc- 
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ing  the  certainty  of  her  recovery,  made  this  melancholy  visit 
umiecessary."] 

Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  *  [1806]  the  political  party  with 
whom  Mr.  Curran  had  so  long  been  acting  having  come  into  office, 
he  was  appointed  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland,  and  a  member 
of  the  Privy  Council,  f     With  this  appointment  he  was  dissatisfied 

*  In  the  Interral  between  1908  and  the  period  of  his  elevation  to  the  bench  (1806)  Mr. 
Carran  farther  distinguished  himself  at  the  bar  m  the  prosecution  of  Ensign  John 
Castley,  for  conspiracy  to  murder  the  Rer.  W.  Ledwich,  a  Roman  Catholic  Clergyman, 
(Feb.  1804,)  and  obtained  a  conviction  for  assault;  in  the  case  of  Massey  against  the 
Marquis  of  Headfort  (July  1804)  and  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Justice  Johnson  (February,  1805.) 
His  speeches  upon  those  occasions  are  among  his  most  vigorous  efforts ;  but  ample  speci- 
mens of  his  forensic  eloquence  having  been  already  introduced,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  published  collection.— C.  [It  was  lu  his  speech,  made  on  Feb.  4, 1805,  for  Judge  John- 
son, that  Ourran  introduced  the  well-known,  and  already-quoted,  euloginm  on  Lord  Avon- 
more,  with  a  touching  allusion  to  their  former  fHendship.] 

t  Upon  this  occasion  the  Irish  bar  convened  a  meeting,  and  voted  the  following  address 
to  Mr.  Ourran : — 

"  Sir— In  your  recent  appointment  to  a  high  and  dignified  situation,  the  first  pride  of 
the  Irish  bar  feels  itself  gratified,  that  indepencient  spirit,  pregminent  talents,  and  inflexi- 
ble integrity  have  recommended  their  possessor  to  the  royal  favour,  and  procured  his  ad- 
vancement to  the  bench  of  Justice. 

"  Tes,  Sir,  we  trust  that  the  lustre  which  shone  upon  your  distinguished  progress  as  an 
advocate  will  beam  with  a  milder  but  more  useful  influence  from  the  bench ;  and  the  on- 
biased,  impartial,  and  upright  Judge  will  be  found  In  the  person  who  exalted  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Irish  bar,  by  his  eloquence,  and  uniformly  supported  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  an  honourable  profession."  * 

MR,    CURRAN's    answer. 

**  GiHTuatiir — ^I  thank  yon  from  my  heart  for  this  proof  of  your  confidence  and  aflB»c- 
tlon.  The  approving  opinion  of  so  enlightened  and  independent  a  body  as  the  Irish  bar 
would  be  a  most  valuable  reward  of  merit  much  superior  to  mine,  which  I  am  conscious 
has  gone  little  beyond  a  disposition,  but  I  trust  an  honest  and  ardent  disposition,  so  to 
act  In  my  public  and  professional  characters,  as  not  to  be  altogether  unworthy  of  ttis 
name  of  an  Irishman  of  that  disposition.  I  receive  your  kind  commendation  with  pride. 
I  feel  that  probity  of  intention  is  all  that  we  can  be  responsible  for. 

**  I  am  peculiarly  gratified  by  the  flattering  attestaUon  you  are  pleased  to  bestow  on 
my  endeavours  to  support  the  privileges  of  our  profession.  They  are  vitally  and  insepar- 
ably connected  with  the  enjoyment  of  constitutional  liberty  and  the  effectual  adoUnlstra- 
tlon  of  Justice.  The  more  active  part  which  I  may  have  taken  in  the  defsneo  of  thsss 
prlvUeges  I  bequeath  to  you ;  but  be  assured  that  I  bring  with  me  the  most  perfect  convic- 
tion, that  in  continuing  to  maihtaln  them,  I  shall  co-operate  with  you  In  the  discbarge  of 
on*  of  th«  most  important  duUss  that  can  bind  us  to  our  ooontry.** 
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at  the  time,  and  he  never  became  entirely  reconciled  to  it.  It 
imposed  upon  his  mind  a  necessity  of  unaccustomed  labour  and 
unaccustomed  restraint,  to  ^ich  opposite  habits  of  so  many  years 
did  not  allow  him  easily  to  submit. 

[O^Reagan  says :  "  The  truth  is  well  known,  that  Mr.  Curran's 
practice  was  not  so  much  in  the  courts  of  equity.  This  has  been 
partly  accounted  for  already ;  the  minuter  details  of  practice  he  was 
not  well  acquainted  with,  and  at  the  time  of  life  when  he  was 
appointed  to  that  office,  the  character  of  the  mind  had  acquired  a 
stiff  and  unbending  rigour  unfit  for  pursuits  which  to  him  were  ever 
uncongenial.  Forms  were  not  habitual  to  his  taste,  or  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  his  mind ;  its  aspirations  were  loftier.  Of  forms  he  once 
observed  that  they  were  bullet  moulds :  if  once,  said  he,  you  have 
them,  you  may  cast  on  ad  infinitum.  He  should  have  condescended 
to  them,  however,  and  because  he  did  not  do  so,  and  because  his 
mind  was  accustomed  to  the  common,  criminal,  and  constitutional 
codes,  he  was  not  in  his  proper  element  in  the  Rolls.  He  unwill- 
ingly yielded  to  be  placed  there.] 

Whatever  might  be  its  dignity  or  emolument,  it  had  no  political 
consequence ;  and  therefore,  to  him,  who  had  acted  such  a  part  in 
the  history  of  his  country,  it  seemed  rather  like  a  compensation 
for  former  services,  than  as  a  means  of  taking  that  honourable 
share  to  which  he  felt  himself  entitled,  in  an  administration  that 
promised  such  benefits  to  Ireland.  These  sentiments  of  disgust, 
in  which  he  perhaps  indulged  to  an  unreasonable  excess,  disturbed 
the  friendship  which  had  so  long  subsided  between  him  and  the 
late  Mr.  George  Ponsonby,  whom  Mr.  Curran  considered  as  having, 
by  his  acquiescence  in  his  appointment  to  the  Rolls,  attended  to 
his  nominal  interests  at  the  expense  of  his  feelings  and  his  repu- 
tation. In  this  opinion,  however  encouraged  by  some  subsequent 
circumstances,  it  is  due  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Ponsonby  to  state, 
that  Mr.  Curran  was  mistaken.  Mr.  Ponsonby  made  no  such  in- 
tentional sacrifice  of  his  friend.  He  imagined  that  he  was  observ- 
ing, with  the  strictest  honour,  the  spirit  of  every  former  engage- 
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ment,  although  it  cannot  be  too  much  lamented  that  he  should 
have  withheld  all  explanation  on  the  subject^  until  a  mutual  aliena- 
tion had  taken  place,  which  no  explanation  could  recall.  The 
impression  was  never  removed  from  Mr.  Curran's  mind,  that  he 
had,  upon  this  occasion,  been  unkindly  treated ;  but  it  is  pleasing 
to  observe,  that  his  resentment  was  softened  and  finally  subdued 
by  the  recollection  of  his  former  regard  and  respect  He  visited 
Mr.  Pousonby  in  his  last  illness,  and  after  his  lamented  death 
took  every  opportunity  of  dwelling  upon  his  virtues,  and  attesting 
the  claims,  which  the  long  and  disinterested  services  of  himself 
and  his  family  had  given  their  name  to  the  gratitude  of  their 
country. 

[Mr.  Curran  felt  himself  driven  into  the  publication  of  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Grattan,  in  which  he  shewed  that  he  had  full  grounds  for 
being  dissatisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  his  party,  and  par- 
ticularly Mr.  George  Ponsonby,  had  treated  him.  Passages  of 
this  letter,  explaining  his  position,  can  scarcely  be  out  of  place 
here — particularly  as  the  document  itself  had  a  limited  circulation 
at  first,  and  has  long  been  out  of  print    Mr.  Curran  says : 

"You  will  remember  the  state  of  Ireland  in  1779;  and  the 
necessity  under  which  we  found  ourselves,  forming  some  bond  of 
honourable  connexion,  by  which  the  co-operation  of  even  a  small 
number  might  be  secured,  in  making  some  effbrt  to  stem  that  tor- 
rent, which  was  carrying  every  thing  before  it  For  that  purpose 
our  little  party  was  formed  ; — it  consisted  of  yourself  the  Duke  of 
Leinster,  (that  excellent  Irishman)  the  late  Lord  Ponsonby,  Mr. 
B.  Daly,  Mr.  G.  Ponsonby,  Mr.  Forbes,  myself,  and  some  very  few 
others.  It  may  not  be  for  us  to  pronounce  encomiums  upon  it,  but 
we  are  entitled  to  say,  that  had  it  been  as  successful  as  it  was 
honest,  we  might  now  look  back  to  it  with  some  degree  of  satis- 
faction. The  reason  of  my  adverting  to  it  is,  that,  under  the 
sanction  of  that  party,  and  in  its  presence,  it  was  agreed  between 
Mr.  G.  Ponsonby  and  me,  that  if  any  circumstances  should  arise 
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under  which  it  might  be  honourably  open  to  us  to  accept  office, 
it  should  be  on  the  terms  of  his  taking  the  first,  and  my  taking 
the  second  place  in  the  course  of  professional  advancement  Upon 
the  basis  of  this  compact,  which  was  always  publicly  known,  and 
adopted  by  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  in  1795,  Mr.  G.  Ponsonby  was  then 
nominated  to  the  office  of  Solicitor  General.  The  completion  of 
that  arrangement  was  prevented  by  the  change  of  the  Irish  Admin- 
istration ;  the  compact  itself  continued  with  increased  force,  (if 
by  the  continued  fidelity  of  observance,  compact  can  be  susceptible 
of  accessional  obligation)  till  the  late  change  in  1806;  it  was  again 
acted  upon  by  the  parties  to  it.  On  that  occasion  I  was  the  only 
interested  member  of  that  party  that  remained  in  Ireland.  I  did 
not  write  to  any  of  my  friends  then  in  London ;  not  to  Lord  Pon- 
sonby;  not  even  to  you.  I  knew  your  zeal  for  my  interest;  I  knew 
the  friendship  and  purity  of  Lord  Ponsonby — I  was  sensible  of  the 
warm  protection  of  Mr.  Fox,  to  which  I  had  no  claim,  save  what 
might  be  suggested  to  a  noble  and  generous  spirit,  like  his,  by  my 
conduct  as  a  public  man;  I  knew  also,  the  protection  my  interests 
would  have  found  in  Lord  Moira,  Lord  Erskine,  or  Lord  Howick,  had 
such  protection  been  necessary.  I  felt  no  solicitude  for  myself;  I 
remained  at  home ;  the  event  justified  my  confidence;  Mr.  G.  Pon- 
sonby accepted  the  Seals ;  a  proof,  of  itself  that  I  must  have  beon 
appointed  to  the  next  attainable  situation.  The  next  situation  could 
be  no  other  than  the  office  of  Attorney-General ;  it  was  the  only 
place  in  the  |)ower  of  the  new  Administration  to  vacate ;  from  its 
official  rank  in  the  Government  it  was  the  natural  passage  to  that 
place  on  the  King's  Bench,  to  which,  as  next  in  professional 
advancement^  I  had  a  right  to  succeed.  But  on  this  fact  I  was 
not  left  to  conjecture.  I  was  apprised  by  letter  from  you,  and  also 
Mr.  G.  Ponsonby,  that  my  interests  had  been  taken  care  of ;  Mr. 
G.  Ponsonby  communicated  the  same  to  a  relation  of  mine,  then 
in  London;  directing  him  to  inform  me  that  my  place  as  Attor- 
ney-General was  fixed,  and  that  my  coming  over  would  be  but 
unnecessary  trouble.^   * 
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Tlie  Duke  of  Bedford,  was  sent  over  as  Viceroy  to  Ireland,  and 
on  Mr.  Ponsonby's  appointment  as  Chancellor,  be  assured  Mr.  Cur- 
ran  that  every  thing  would  be  done  for  him  to  his  satisfaction. 
But  instead  of  getting  the  appointment  of  Irish  Attorney-General, 
(the  stepping  stone  to  the  Chief  Justiceship,  for  which,  as  a  com- 
mon lawyer,  he  was  well  qualified,  Mr.  Curran  found  that  Mr. 
I^lunket  was  to  be  continued  in  that  office.  After  some  delay,  he 
Faw  the  Viceroy,  who  told  him  that  the  Mastership  of  the  Rolls 
was  reserved  for  him.  What  follows  can  best  be  related  in  Mr. 
Curran's  own  words : 

**  You  may  easily  judge  of  my  feelings  on  this  communication ; 
but  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  the  Duke  of  Bedford ;  I 
had  no  shadow  of  claim  upon  his  Grace ;  he  was  not  the  person 
to  whom  I  could  complain,  that  I  was  humbled  or  ill-treated ;  I 
barely  said  that  "  that  I  was  grateful  to  his  Grace  for  the  courtesy 
of  the  communication ;"  and  retired  with  an  almost  decided  pur- 
pose to  decline  the  appointment  This  substitution  I  considered  a 
direct  departure  from  the  compact  with  Mr.  G.  Ponsonby,  and 
accompanied  by  the  aggravation  of  witliholding  that  consultation 
and  explanation,  without  which,  and  without  ray  own  express 
consent,  I  ought  not  to  have  been  so  disposed  of.  As  to  the  place 
itself,  it  was  the  last  I  should  have  chosen ;  it  imposed  upon  me  a 
change  of  all  my  habits  of  life ;  it  forced  my  mind  to  a  new 
course  of  thinking,  and  into  new  modes  of  labour,  and  that, 
increased  labour ;  it  removed  me  from  that  intellectual  exercise 
which  custom  and  temper  had  rendered  easy  and  pleasant;  it 
excluded  me  from  the  enjojrment  of  the  honest  gratification  of  an 
official  share  in  an  administration  which  I  then  thought  would 
have  consisted  principally,  if  not  altogether,  of  the  tried  friends  of 
Ireland.  When  the  party  with  which  I  had  acted  so  fiurly,  had, 
after  so  long  a  proscription,  come  at  last  to  their  natural  place,  / 
did  not  expect  to  have  been  stuck  into  a  window^  a  spectator  of  the 
procession.    From  the  station,  which  I  then  held  at  the  Bar,  to 
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accept  the  neutralized  situation  of  the  Rolls,  appeared  to  mo  a 
descent,  and  not  an  elevation : — It  had  no  allurement  of  wealth, 
for  diminished  as  my  income  had  heen  by  the  most  remorseless 
persecution  for  years,  by  which  I  was  made  to  expiate  the  crime 
of  not  being  an  alien  to  my  country,  by  treachery,  or  by  birth,  it 
was  still  abundant  when  compared  with  my  occasions,  and  was 
likely  to  continue  so,  long  as  the  occasions  should  last 

"To  this  intended  reftisal,  however,  my  friends  in  Ireland 
thought  there  were  strong  objections;  they  thought  it  would  look 
like  an  accusation  of  the  party  at  large,  to  the  great  majority  of 
whom  I  had  reason  to  be  more  attached  than  ever — they  urged 
other  inducements  unnecessary  to  detail — and  which  I  thought 
worthy  my  attention.  There  remained  a  still  superior  motive  to 
decide  me :  to  have  jrielded  to  resentment,  or  disgust,  and  refused 
the  offered  situation,  might  be  to  carry  disturbance  and  irritation 
to  the  bed  of  a  dying  friend ;  I  knew  the  untemporising  nature  of 
Lord  Ponsonby,  where  he  thought  his  honour  concerned,  and 
I  saw  that  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  administration  for 
Ireland,  as  far  as  it  depended  upon  him,  might  be  dissolved,  if  he 
thought  me  ill-treated ;  I  had  a  similar  apprehension  from  the 
part  you  yourself  would  pursue  upon  such  an  occasion ;  and  I 
could  not  but  see,  that  if  you  and  Lord  Ponsonby  were  to  with- 
draw your  support  from  the  Irish  Administration,  that  unhappy 
country  could  have  little  to  hope  from  any  new  order  of  things. 
I  resolved  therefore  to  submit,  and  to  do  so  with  an  appearance 
of  as  much  good  humour  as  I  could  affect," 

He  submitted,  therefore,  rather  than  break  up  his  "  party."  He 
saw  Mr.  Ponsonby,  who  informed  him  that  Sir  Michael  Smitli, 
(then  Master  of  the  Rolls)  should  be  "  treated  with  on  the  subject 
of  his  resignation  "  and  Mr.  Curran  had  the  mortification  of  seeing 
that  instead  of  coming  into  the  stipulated  situation  "  by  an  undis- 
puted claim  of  right  (?)  and  without  the  burthen  of  one  shilling 
expense  to  the  country,"  he  was  flung  upon  the  precarious  chance 
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of  a  place,  which '  if  acliieveJ  at  all  could  be  obtained  only  by  a 
charge  on  the  public,  and  rendered  additionally  disgusting  to  him- 
self by  the  appearance  of  a  job.     lie  says  : 

"At  last,  after  delays  perhaps  not  easy  to  be  avoided,  but 
certainly  atTording  ample  time  for  the  triumph  of  my  enemies,  and 
the  vexation  of  my  friends,  both  of  whom  looked  upon  me  as 
insulted  and  abandoned,  that  treaty  took  place,  without  any 
participatiou  of  mine,  and  without  the  remotest  hint  that  it  could 
involve  any  stipulation  and  guarantee  on  my  part,  I  was  informed 
by  Mr.  G.  Ponsonby  that  the  arrangement  was  completed :  That 
Sir  Michael  was  to  resign  on  the  terms  of  receiving  the  retiring 
salary ;  and  also,  upon  the  promise  by  the  goveniment,  that  his 
deputy  Mr  Ridgeway,  should  get  a  place  of  600/.  per  annum,  if  such 
place  should  become  vacant  before  the  25th  of  March  ensuing, 
until  which  time  no  addition  could  be  made  to  the  pension  list ; 
and  if  no  such  vacancy  should  occur  before  that  day,  he  should 
then  be  placed  on  the  pension  establishment  for  500/.  a  year,  for 
his  life,  and  that  a  provision  by  pension,  to  the  amount  altogether 
of  300/.  a  year,  was  also  to  be  made  for  three  inferior  officers  of 
Sir  Michael's  Court 

"  Had  any  idea  of  any  stipulation  whatever  on  my  part  been 
suggested,  feeling  as  I  did,  I  could  not  have  borne  it — for,  see  how 
it  would  have  stood :  on  my  part,  it  would  have  been  a  direct 
purchase  of  a  judical  office.  The  purchase  could  not  be  made 
good  out  of  its  own  income,  which  could  last  only  to  my  death  or 
resignation:  for  these  annuities  \\ere  for  the  lives  of  four  other 
persons,  and  worth  at  least  8000/. ;  with  these  8000/.  tlierefore,  I 
was  eventually  to  charge  my  private  fortune  ;  for  this  sum  I  was 
to  buy  the  disappointment  of  an  expectation,  which  I  thought 
certain,  and  to  commit  a  breach  of  the  law  and  the  constitution. 

"But  if  I  could  have  dispensed  with  the  matter  of  purity, 
another  question  remained :  Was  this  change  between  my  pro- 
fessional and  judicial  situation  so  to  be  obtained,  worth  the  sum  of 
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8000/.  ?  There  would  have  been,  therefore,  two  previous  questions 
to  decide,  a  question  of  crime,  and  a  question  of  prudence :  if  I 
had  consulted  a  moralist  upon  the  one  and  a  Jew  upon  the  other, 
what  would  have  been  the  answer  ?  I  would  not  therefore  have 
submitted  for  a  moment,  I  would  have  snapped  the  thread  in  such 
a  manner  as  would  have  made  it  impossible  to  splice  it,  and  have 
felt  pleasure  in  being  restored  to  my  liberty.^' 

Five  months  elapsed  before  Sir  Michael  Smith  resigned  the 
Rolls.  Mr.  Curran  was  then  appointed.  Time  passed  on.  No 
place  was  given,  as  promised,  to  Mr.  Ridgeway.  The  Ministry 
fell  to  pieces,  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  finally  broke  up  in 
April  1807.  No  pensions  had  been  granted  to  Mr.  Ridgeway  and 
the  three  other  officers  of  Sir  Michael  Smith's  court,  and  it  was 
then  endeavored  to  throw  upon  Mr.  Curran  the  liabilities  of  the 
non-performance  of  a  promi^  to  Sir  Michael  Smith,  actually 
made  without  his  consent,  or  even  knowledge.  He  refused  to 
allow  his  salary  as  judge  to  be  burthened  with  the  payment  of 
800/.  a  year  for  life  to  the  deputy,  trainbearer,  tipstaS^  and  crier 
of  his  predecessor.    He  adds : 

"  I  some  time  after,  heard  that  Mr.  G.  Ponsonby  had  made  a 
grant  of  800/.  per  annum  to  Mr.  Ridgeway,  and  those  three 
inferior  officers,  and  this  act  has  been  represented  to  the  public  as 
occasioned  by  want  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  G.  Ponsonby,  my  bene&c- 
tor,  and  of  personal  honor  as  a  member  of  the  party ;  as  to  the 
first  part  of  the  chatge,  you  well  know  how  unfounded  it  is ;  thank 
God,  I  have  had  many  friends ;  I  am  now  addressing  the  most 
valued  of  them ;  but,  in  the  sense  intended,  I  never  had  a  benefac- 
tor:  If  I  had  entertained  any  views  of  ambition,  I  could  have 
been  lifted  only  by  a  stronger  wing  than  my  own ;  but  my  journey 
has  been  on  the  ground,  and  performed  on  foot,  and  I  was  able  to 
walk  without  the  crutches  of  patronage.  As  to  the  allegation  of 
my  breaph  pf  just  or  honorable  engagement,  the  hci  of  such 
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engagement  must  have  been  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  of  Mr.  G.  Ponsonby,  and  of  Sir  Michael  Smith ;  and  I 
aver  that  I  never  was  required  to  take  any  part  in  guaranteeing 
to  Sir  Michael  Smith  that  agreement  of  government,  or  of  being 
liable  to  him  in  any  event  for  the  performance ;  and  that  I  never 
did,  directly  or  indirectly,  make  any  promise  on  the  subject ;  and 
that  I  know  not  of  any  act  whatsoever,  which,  to  the  best  of  my 
judgment,  afler  the  maturest  consideration,  can  warrant  the 
allegations  that  have  been  made  against  me.  Of  these  allegations, 
I  now  feel  it  necessary  to  take  some  farther  notice :  I  well  knew 
how  incapable  Mr.  G.  Ponsonby  must  be  of  making  them ;  if  he 
had  heard  them,  he  hod  too  much  honour  to  repel  them  with 
indignation  ;  it  is  therefore  the  more  necessary  for  me  to  advert 
to  them.  It  is  said,  the  substitution,  of  which  I  complained,  was 
for  my  benefit :  I  answer,  first,  that  it  was  a  question  upon  which 
I  alone  was  competent  to  decide ;  a  question  for  the  feelings  of  a 
gentleman ;  not  the  calculation  of  a  notary  public.  Had  it  been 
referred  to  me,  as  I  think  it  ought,  I  should  have  seen,  as  the 
public  did  see,  and  did  say,  that  it  went  to  sink  me,  by  excluding 
me  from  all  political  confidence.  Between  such  discredit  and 
pecuniary  compensation,  no  honorable  mind  could  balance.  But 
the  assertion  itself  is  untrue  in  fact  The  place  which  I  hold  was 
as  inferior  to  that  of  Attorney-General,  in  point  of  pecuniary 
emolument,  as  of  political  consequence.  The  professional  and 
official  income  I  should  have  derived  from  the  latter,  could  not 
have  been  less  than  double  the  amount  of  what  I  now  enjoy.  I 
should  have  made  no  deduction  for  any  procariousness  of  tenure, 
for  never  was  there  an  administration  less  likely  to  be  changed. 
That  income,  therefore,  I  should  have  counted  upon  as  certain, 
till  I  passed  to  the  chief  seat  on  the  King's  Bench;  a  situation  of 
equal  certainty  with  that  of  the  Rolls ;  of  far  more  dignity ;  o^  I 
believe  twic^  the  annual  value;  &r  more  congenial  with  my 
habits  and  temper ;  which  I  should  have  filled  with,  perhaps,  more 
advantage  to  the  public ;  certainly,  lyith  much  greater  to  myseif 
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And  to  that  place,  the  ofSce  of  Attorney-General  would  have  led 
by  the  course  of  ordinary  usage.  And  to  that  place  it  must  have 
led  me,  because  in  no  other  way  could  the  compact  have  been 
finally  fulfilled.  I  say,  then,  it  was  not  for  my  benefit ;  and  I  say 
further,  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  G.  Ponsonby  himself;  as, 
without  some  arrangement  in  which  I  should  acquiesce,  his  own 
compact  must  have  been  an  insurmountable  bar  to  his  acceptance 
of  office.  I  say,  also,  that  if  the  compact  with  me  had  been 
observed,  the  arrangement  with  Sir  Michael  Smith  could  never 
have  existed ;  nor  of  course  any  person  be  called  upon  to  compen- 
sate for  its  non-performance.  And  yet  the  charge  against  me  is, 
that  having  received  a  part  payment  of  a  debt,  I  was  bound  in 
honour,  out  of  that  payment,  to  defhty  the  expense  of  the  disap- 
pointment which  prevented  my  receiving  the  whole." 

Further  on,  he  thus  records  his  claim  for  consideration  from  his 
**  party.'' 

"  I  came  into  Parliament  at  a  very  early  period ;  having  no 
hereditary  fortune,  I  could  have  little  property.  During  the  whole 
time  of  my  sitting  there,  I  never  deviated  from  those  principles 
which  have  bound  us  together ;  I  continued,  from  Parliament  to 
Parliament,  to  come  in  at  my  own  expense.  It  is  apparent  how 
heavy  such  a  burthen  must  have  been.  I  was  not  like  other  men, 
who  came  into  Parliament  without  any  expense ;  who  had  great 
fiunily  interest  to  support  them ;  I  had  not  the  same  means  nor 
the  same  inducements.  To  this,  perhaps,  it  might  be  objected, 
that  at  my  first  coming  into  the  House  of  Commons  I  did  accept 
a  seat  from  a  particular  friend ;  and  the  fiict  is  so :  but  it  is  also 
true,  that  having  soon  differed  on  political  subjects  with  that  gen- 
tleman, I  purchased  a  seat  for  a  friend  of  his,  there  being  then  no 
way  of  vacating ;  though,  to  do  him  justice,  he  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  me  from  it ;  having  given  me  the  seat  on  the  express 
condition  of  perfect  freedom  on  my  part  From  the  first,  I  adopt- 
ed your  principles,  and  on  those  we  acted  until  the  forming  of  our 
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party,  1789.  In  the  mere  personal  compact  between  Mr.  G.  Pon- 
sonby  and  rae,  you  (Mr.  Grattan)  could  have  no  interest ;  for  it 
was  known  that  you  would  not  accept  any  emolument  of  office. 
The  compact  itself  was  not  a  stipulation  for  gain,  but  simply  a 
bond  of  cohesion  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  that  agreement  I 
made  no  compromise  with  power ;  I  had  the  merit  of  provoking 
and  despising  the  personal  malice  of  every  man  in  Ireland  who 
was  the  known  enemy  of  the  country.  Without  the  walls  of  the 
courts  of  justice,  my  character  was  pursued  by  the  most  persever- 
ing slander ;  and  within  those  walls,  though  I  was  too  strong  to 
be  beaten  down  by  any  judicial  malignity — it  was  not  so  with  my 
clients;  and  my  consequent  losses  in  mere  professional  income, 
have  never  been  estimated  at  less,  as  you  must  have  often  heard, 
than  50,000/. ;  and  yet  for  these  losses,  it  seems  I  am  to  be  con- 
sidered as  compensated.  It  is  with  no  little  pain  that  I  descend 
to  such  paltry  topics,  but  when  accusation  is  vile  and  grovelling, 
what  dignity  can  be  expected  in  defence  ?  It  seems  the  privilege 
of  vulgar  calumny,  that  the  victim  must  be  humbled  by  the  one, 
if  he  be  not  disgraced  by  the  other." 

Mr.  Curran  concluded  his  letter  to  Mr.  Grattan  by  requesting 
him  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Ponsonby  (then  receiving  4000/. 
a  year,  as  pension  for  having  been  Chancellor  for  less  than  a 
twelvemonth),  and  ascertain  whether  he  had  any  claims  on  Mr. 
Curran,  as  regards  the  pensions  to  Sir  M.  Smith's  ex-officers. 
If  he  had,  Mr.  Curran  offered  to  refer  it  to  Mr.  Grattan,  Lord 
Moira,  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Erskine,  Lord  Holland,  or  Lord  Pon- 
sonby, or  any  other  friend  or  fnends  that  might  \ye  appointed. 
Lords  Moira,  Grey,  and  Holland  were  accordingly  named  as 
arbitrators.  The  matter  remained  in  dispute  until  May  1810, 
when  it  dropped,  on  Mr.  Ponsonby's  declaring  that  he  had 
nothing  to  be  referred ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  for  Mr.  Curran 
to  open  the  case,  which  Mr.  Curran,  in  the  absence  of  his  friends, 
declined  doing.     Very  properly  Mr.  Ponsonby,  not  Mr.  Curran, 
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was  saddled  with  the  payment  of  Sir  M.  Smith's  ex-oflBcers ;  while 
in  power,  he  might  have  obtained  employment  or  provision  for 
them,  and,  not  having  done  so,  suffered  for  his  default  or  neg- 
lect 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Ponsonby,  who  had  aristocratic  connexions 
(his  brother  and  cousin  were  Peers),  was  made  Chancellor  by  the 
English  party,  who  disliked  Gurran,  the  maker  of  his  own  fame 
and  fortune,  as  being  "  too  Irish."  Mr.  Ponsonby  would  have 
cast  aside  Mr.  Curran  if  he  dared,  and  alleged  that  his  private 
character  would  not  justify  his  being  made  Attomey-GeneraL 
That  this  assertion  was  untrue,  may  be  judged  from  the  fact,  that 
he  was  made  Master  of  the  Rolls — the  second  equity  judge  in 
Ireland.  Mr.  Grattan  is  said,  when  the  "  party "  were  puzzled 
what  to  do  with  Mr.  Curran,  to  have  suggested,  with  most  unbe- 
coming levity,  that  he  should  be  made  an  Irish  bishop.  This  is 
recorded  by  Mr.  Phillips. 

Mr.  Davis  states  the  professional  opinion  of  the  time,  when  he 
declares  that  *^  Curran  was  unsuited  to  the  technicalities  and 
minute  business  of  the  Rolls.  He  had  neither  knowledge  nor 
taste  for  it  He  felt  this,  and  the  moment  he  could  rise  was  one  he 
anxiously  looked  to.  It  may  be  guessed  that  his  orders  or  details 
were  not  very  sound  nor  convenient  The  only  memorable  deci- 
sion he  made  was  that  in  Merry  v.  Power." 

The  facts  of  this  case  may  be  stated  thus.  In  1804,  Mary 
Power  made  her  will,  bequeathing  a  considerable  portion  of  her 
property  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Power  (Roman  Catholic  bishop  of 
Waterford)  and  others,  in  trust  for  charitable  purposes.  Mr. 
Merry,  her  brother,  a  merchant  in  Spain,  was  her  next  of  kin,  and 
died  intestate.  Her  son  administered,  and  brought  a  suit  in  the 
Spiritual  Court  to  set  aside  the  will  as  unduly  obtained  and  as 
disposing  a  large  property  to  "  Papists,"  and  for  superstitious  pur- 
poses. His  application  as  an  administrator,  peiuiente  lite,  was 
refused.  He  then  filed  a  bill  praying  that  the  effects  be  brought 
into  Court  by  Dr.  Power,  the  acting  executor  of  Mary  Power,  and 
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her  counsel,  contondiDg  that  the  will  was  caused  by  fraud,  by  Dr. 
Power,  whom  he  contumeliously  described  as  "  one  John  Power,  a 
Popish  priest."  On  the  other  hand,  it  wa  sargued  that  there  was 
no  color  for  impeaching  the  transaction ;  that  the  bequests  had 
been  most  praiseworthy — that  the  Court  had  already  affirmed  the 
legality  of  the  trusts, — and  that  it  would  be  unprecedented  for  a 
Court  to  interfere,  as  was  prayed,  before  the  defendant  had 
answered,  or  had  even  time  to  put  in  an  answer. 

In  giving  judgment,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  (Mr.  Curran),  said, 
on  the  allegation  that  the  will  was  obtained  by  fraud  practised  by 
"  one  John  Power  i"^ 

^^  I  see  no  semblance  of  fact  to  sustain  such  a  charge.  Who 
does  this  *  one  John  PoweVy  a  Popish  priestj  turn  out  to  be  ?  I 
find  he  is  a  Catholic  clergyman — a  doctor  in  divinity,  a  titular 
bishop  in  the  diocese  of  Waterford.  And  yet  I  am  now  pressed 
to  believe  this  gentleman  has  obtained  this  will  by  fraud.  Every 
fact  now  appearing  repels  this  charge ;  I  cannot  but  say  that  tho 
personal  character  of  the  person  accused,  repels  it  still  more 
strongly.  Can  I  be  brought,  on  grounds  like  those  now  before 
me,  to  believe,  that  a  roan,  having  the  education  of  a  scholar,  the 
habits  of  a  religious  life,  and  vested  with  so  high  a  character  in 
the  Ministry  of  the  Gospel,  could  be  capable  of  so  detestable  a 
profanation  as  is  flung  upon  him  ?  Can  I  forget  that  he  is  a 
Christian  bishop,  clothed  not  in  the  mere  authority  of  a  sect,  but 
clothed  in  the  indelible  character  of  the  Episcopal  order;  suffering  no 
diminution  from  his  supposed  heterodoxy,  nor  drawing  any  increase 
or  confirmation  from  the  merits  of  his  conformity,  should  he  think 
proper  to  renounce  what  we  call  the  errors  of  faith?  Can  I 
bring  my  mind  on  so  slight,  or  rather  no  grounds,  to  believe,  that 
he  could  so  trample  under  his  feet  all  the  impressions  of  that  edu- 
cation, of  those  habits,  and  of  that  high  rank  in  the  sacred  minis- 
try of  the  Gospel,  which  he  holds,  as  to  sink  to  the  odious  impiety 
imputed  to  him  ?  Can  I  bring  myself  to  believe  such  a  man,  at 
the  dying  bed  of  bis  fellow-creature,  would  be  capable  with  one 
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hand  of  presenting  the  cross  before  her  uplifted  eye,  and  with  the 
other,  of  basely  thieving  from  her  those  miserable  dregs  of  this 
world,  of  which  his  perfidious  tongue  was  employed  in  teaching 
her  a  Christianas  estimate  ?  I  do  not  believe  it ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  am  (as  &r  as  it  belongs  to  me  in  this  interlocutory  way,  to  judge 
of  the  feet)  as  perfectly  convinced  that  the  conduct  of  Doctor 
Power  was  what  it  ought  to  be,  as  I  am  that  the  testatrix  is 
dead." 

On  the  allegation  that  it  was  a  foolish  bequest  to  superstition 
and  Popish  uses,  he  said  that,  on  examination,  he  had  found  the 
object  of  these  bequests  to  be  to  provide  shelter  and  comfortable 
support  for  poor  helpless  females;  and  clothes,  and  food,  and 
instruction,  for  poor  orphan  children. 

**  How  can  we  behold  such  acts,  without  regarding  them  as 
forming  a  claim  to,  as  springing  from  a  consciousness  of  immor- 
tality ?  In  all  ages  the  hour  of  death  has  been  considered  as  an 
interval  of  more  than  ordinary  illumination :  as  if  some  rays  from 
the  light  of  the  approaching  world  had  found  their  way  to  the 
darkness  of  the  parting  spirit,  and  revealed  to  it  an  existence 
that  could  not  terminate  in  the  grave,  but  was  to  commence 
in  death. 

^  But  these  uses  are  condemned,  as  being  not  only  superstitious 
but  Popish  uses.  As  to  that,  I  must  say  that  I  feel  no  disposition 
to  give  any  assistance  even  to  the  orthodox  rapine  of  the  living, 
in  defeating  even  the  heterodox  charity  of  the  dead.  I  am  awaro 
that  this  objection  means  somewhat  more  than  directly  meets  the 
ear,  if  it  means  anything.  The  objects  of  these  bequests,  it  seems, 
are  Catholics,  or,  as  they  have  been  called.  Papists;  and  the 
insinuation  clearly  is,  that  the  religion  of  the  objects  of  this 
woman's  bounty,  calls  upon  me  to  exercise  some  peculiar  rigour  of 
interference  to  abridge  or  defeat  her  intentions.  Upon  this  point 
I  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood ;  I  do  not  conceive  this  to  be 
the  spirit  of  our  existing  law ;  nor,  of  course,  the  duty  of  this  court  to 
act  upon  that  principle  in  the  way  contended  for.    In  times,  thank 
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God,  now  past,  the  laws  would  have  warranted  such  doctrines. 
Those  laws  owed  their  existence  to  unfortunate  combinations  of  dr- 
cumstances  that  v>ere  thought  to  render  them  necessary.  But  if  we 
look  back  with  sorrow  to  their  enactment^  let  us  look  forward  with 
kindness  and  gratitude  to  their  repeal.  Produced  by  national 
calamity^  they  were  brought  by  national  benevolence^  as  u^ll  as  by 
national  contrition,  to  the  altar  of  public  justice  and  concord,  and 
there  offered  as  a  sacrifice  to  atone,  to  heal,  to  conciliate,  to  restore 
social  confidence,  and  give  us  the  hope  of  prosperity  and  safety, 
which  no  people  ever  had,  or  deserved,  or  dared  to  have,  except 
where  it  is  founded  on  the  community  of  interests,  a  perfectly 
even  and  equal  participation  of  just  rights,  and  a  consequent  cxm- 
tribution  of  all  the  strength — of  all  the  parts  so  equally  interested 
in  the  defence  of  the  whole. 

"  I  know  they  have  been  supposed  to  originate  in  religious 
bigotry — that  is,  religious  zeal  carried  to  excess — I  never  thought 
so.  The  real  spirit  of  our  holy  religion  is  too  incorruptibly  pure 
and  beneficent  to  be  depraved  into  any  such  excess.  Analyse  the 
bigot's  object,  and  we  see  he  takes  nothing  from  religion  but  a 
flimsy  pretext  in  the  profanation  of  its  name ;  he  professes  the 
correction  of  error  and  the  propagation  of  truth.  But  when  he 
has  gained  the  victorj',  what  are  the  terms  he  makes  for  himself? 
I^ower  and  profit  What  terms  does  he  make  for  religion  ?  Pro- 
fej^sion  and  conformity.  AVhat  is  that  profession  ?  The  mere  utter- 
ance of  the  lips ;  the  utterance  of  sounds,  that  after  a  pulsation  or 
two  upon  the  air,  are  just  as  visible  and  lasting  as  they  are  audible. 
What  is  the  conformity  ?  Is  it  the  practice  of  any  social  virtue 
or  Christian  duty  ?  Ts  it  the  forgiveness  of  injuries,  or  the  pay- 
ment of  debts,  or  the  practice  of  charity  ?  No  such  things.  It  is 
the  performance  of  some  bodily  gesture  or  attitude.  It  is  going 
to  some  place  of  worship.  It  is  to  stand  or  to  kneel,  or  to  bow  to 
the  poor-box,  but  it  is  not  a  conformity  that  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  judgment,  or  the  heart,  or  the  conduct  All  these  things 
bigotry  meddles  not  with,  but  leaves  them  to  religion  herself  to 
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perform.  Bigotry  only  adds  one  more,  and  that  a  very  odious 
one,  to  the  number  of  those  human  stains  which  it  is  the  business 
of  true  religion  not  to  bum  out  with  the  bigot's  fire,  but  to 
expunge  and  wash  away  by  the  Christian's  tears  :  such,  invariably, 
in  all  the  countries  and  ages,  have  been  the  motives  to  the  bigot's 
conflicts,  and  such  the  use  of  his  victories :  not  the  propagation 
of  any  opinion,  but  the  engrossment  of  power  and  plunder ;  of 
homage  and  tribute.  Such,  I  much  fear,  was  the  real  origin  of 
the  Popery  laws.  But  power  and  privilege  must  necessarily  be 
confined  to  very  few.  In  hostile  armies  you  find  them  pretty 
equal,  the  victors  and  the  vanquished,  in  the  numbers  of  their 
hospitals  and  in  the  numbers  of  their  dead ;  so  it  is  with  nations, 
the  great  mass  is  despoiled  and  degraded,  but  the  spoil  itself  is 
confined  to  few  indeed.  The  result  finally  can  be  nothing  but  the 
disease  of  dropsy  and  decrepitude.  In  Ireland  this  was  peculiarly 
the  case.  Religion  was  dishonoured,  man  was  degraded,  and  social 
affection  was  almost  extinguished.  A/eWy  a  very  few  still  profited 
by  this  abasement  of  humanity.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  with 
a  just  feeling  of  grateful  respect  to  their  patriotic  and  disinterested 
virtue,  and  it  is  for  this  purpose  that  I  have  alluded  as  I  have 
done,  that  that  few  composed  the  whole  power  of  the  legislature 
which  concurred  in  the  repeal  of  that  system,  and  left  remaining 
of  it,  not  an  edifice  to  be  demolished,  but  a  mere  heap  of  rubbish, ' 
unsightly,  perhaps  pernicious,  to  be  carted  away. 

**  If  the  repeal  of  those  laws  had  been  a  mere  abjuration  of 
intolerance,  I  should  have  given  it  little  credit  The  growing 
knowledge  of  the  world,  particularly  of  the  sister  nation,  had 
disclosed  and  unmasked  intolerance,  had  put  it  to  shame,  and 
consequently  to  flight  I  But  though  public  opinion  may  proscribe 
intolerance,  it  cannot  take  avjay  powers  or  privileges  established  by 
law.  Those  powers  of  exclusion  and  monopoly  could  be  given  up 
only  by  the  generous  relinquishment  of  those  who  possessed  them. 
And  nobly  were  they  so  relinquished  by  those  repealing  statutes. 
Those  lovers  of  their  country  aaw  the  public  necessity  of  the 
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sacrifice,  and  moet  disiDterestedly  did  they  make  it  If  too,  they 
have  been  singular  in  this  virtue,  they  have  been  as  singularly 
fortunate  in  their  reward.  In  general,  the  legislator,  though 
he  sows  the  seed  of  public  good,  is  himself  numbered  with 
the  dead  before  the  harvest  can  be  gathered.  With  us  it  has 
not  been  so— with  us  the  public  benefactors,  many  of  them 
at  least,  have  lived  to  see  the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  their 
virtue,  in  an  uniformly  accelerating  progress  of  industry  and 
comfort,  and  liberality,  and  social  afiection,  and  common 
interest,  such  as  I  do  not  believe  that  any  age  or  nation  has  ever 
witnessed. 

"  Such  I  do  know  was  the  view,  and  such  the  hope,  with  which 
that  legislature,  now  no  more  /  proceeded  so  far  as  they  went,  in 
the  repeal  of  those  laws  so  repealed.  And  well  do  I  know  how 
warmly  it  is  now  remembered  by  every  thinking  Catholic,  that 
not  a  single  voice  for  those  repeals  was  or  could  be  given,  except 
by  a  Protestant  legislator.  With  infinite  pleasure  do  I  also  know 
and  feel,  that  the  same  sense  of  justice  and  good  will  which  then 
produced  the  repeal  of  those  laws,  is  continuing  to  act,  and  with 
increasing  energy,  upon  those  persons  in  both  countries,  whose  worth 
and  whose  vnsdcm  are  likely  to  explode  whatever  principle  is 
dictated  by  bigotry  and  folly,  and  to  give  currency  and  action  to 
whatever  principle  is  wise  and  salutary.  Such,  also,  I  know  to  be 
the  feelings  of  every  court  in  this  halL^  It  is  from  this  enlarged 
and  humanized  spirit  of  legislation  that  courts  of  justice  ought  to 
take  their  principles  of  expounding  the  law, 

"  At  another  time  I  should  probably  have  deemed  it  right  to 
pre8er%'^e  a  more  respectful  distance  from  some  subjects  which  I 
have  presumed  (but  certainly  with  the  best  intentions,  and  I  hope, 
no  unbecoming  freedom),  to  approach.  But  I  see  the  interest  the 
question  has  excited,  and  I  think  it  right  to  let  no  person  carry 
away  with  him  any  mistake,  as  to  the  grounds  of  my  decision,  or 
suppose  that  it  is  either  the  duty  or  the  disposition  of  our  courts 
to  make  any  harsh  or  jealous  distinctions  in   their  judgment 
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founded  on  any  differences  of  religious  sects  or  tenets.  I  think 
therefore,  the  motion  ought  to  be  refused;  and  I  think  myself 
bound  to  mark  still  more  strongly  my  sense  of  its  impropriety,  by 
refusing  it  with  full  costs."] 

The  remaining  years  of  Mr.  Curran's  life  contain  little  of  inci- 
dent His  time  was  passed  without  much  variety  between  the 
duties  of  his  judicial  situation,  and  the  enjo}-ment  of  that  social 
intercourse  for  which  his  taste  continued  undiminished  to  the  last. 
It  was  observed  by  his  friends,  to  whom  he  was  an  object  of  so 
much  interest  that  the  slightest  circumstance  connected  with  him 
attracted  their  attention,  that  his  spirits  began  to  decline  from 
the  moment  of  his  elevation  to  the  bench.  lie  felt  sensible  him- 
self that  the  sudden  discontinuance  of  those  modes  of  intellectual 
exercise,  which  an  uninterrupted  habit  of  so  many  years  had 
rendered  almost  a  necessary  of  life,  was  impairing  the  health  of 
his  mind.*    All  his  powers  were  still  in  the  fullest  vigor,  and  he 

*  It  wms  At  thli  Ume  Uiat  Ouurlet  Phillipt  made  the  acquaintance  of  Ur.  Gurran.  He 
thot  deecribet  Its  commencement ; 

**  When  I  was  called  to  the  bar  he  was  oo  the  bench ;  and,  not  only  bagless,  bnt  brief- 
less, I  was  one  day,  with  many  an  associate,  taking  the  Idle  ronnd  of  the  hall  of  the  Foar 
Coorts,  when  a  common  friend  told  me  he  was  oommls»loned  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
to  InTlte  me  to  dinner  that  day  at  the  Priory,  a  little  country  rllla  aboat  four  miles  ftH>m 
Dublin.  Those  who  recollect  their  first  Introduction  to  a  really  great  man,  may  easily 
comprehend  my  delight  and  my  consternation.  Hour  after  hour  was  counted  as  it  passed, 
and,  like  a  timid  bride,  I  feared  the  one  which  was  to  make  me  happy.  It  came  at  last, 
the  Important  ,/Im  o^clock^  the  ne  plut  uUra  of  the  guest  who  would  not  go  dinnerless  at 
Currants.  Nerer  shall  I  forget  my  sensatlohs  when  I  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  the  little 
man  through  the  Tista  of  his  sTenue.  There  he  was,  as  a  thousand  times  afterward  I  saw 
him,  in  a  dress  which  you  would  imagine  be  had  borrowed  from  his  tfp-stalF— his  hands 
on  his  sides— his  face  almost  parallel  with  the  horison — ^hls  under  lip  protruded,  and  the 
Impatient  step  and  the  eternal  attitude  only  raried  by  the  pause  during  which  his  eye 
glanced  trma  his  guest  to  his  watch,  and  from  his  watch  reproachfully  to  his  dining- 
room.  It  was  an  Inrincible  peculiarity ;  one  second  after  fire  o'clock,  and  he  would  not 
wait  for  the  riceroy.  The  moment  he  perceired  me,  he  took  me  by  the  hand,  said  he 
would  not  haTe  any  one  introduce  me,  and  with  a  manner  which  I  often  thought  was  ehaimu 
sd,  at  once  banished  erery  apprehension,  and  completely  familiarised  roe  at  the  Priory. 
I  bad  often  seen  Curran — often  heard  of  hlm^ften  read  him,  but  no  man  erer  knew  any 
thing  about  him  who  did  not  see  him  at  his  own  table  with  the  few  whom  he  selected.  Ho 
wmt  A  llttte  cootlTlal  deity  I    He  soared  in  t rery  region,  and  was  at  home  In  aU ;  he  touoh- 
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could  not  but  feel  discontented  and  mortified  at  finding  them  (not 
80  much  released  from  toil  as)  condemned  to  repose.  In  the  hope 
of  removing  this  inquietude  by  indulging  his  fisusulties'in  their  ac- 
customed tastes,  he  began  to  project  one  or  two  literaiy  works.  * 
One  of  them,  and  which  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  had 
not  the  firmness  to  execute,  was  memoirs  of  his  own  time ;  but  all 
the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  and  all  his  own  resolutions,  gave  way 
before  his  unconquerable  aversion  to  written  compositions.  The 
only  notice  of  this  intended  work  found  among  his  papers,  was  the 
following  motto  and  preface: 

ed  ererj  thing,  and  seemed  as  if  he  had  created  it ;  he  mastered  the  homan  heart  with  the 
same  oase  that  he  did  hla  TloUn.  Yoa  wept,  and  jon  laofhed,  and  yoo  wondered;  and 
the  wonderfbl  creature  who  made  jon  do  all  at  wiU  nerer  let  it  appear  that  he  wa«  more 
than  your  equal,  and  was  quite  willing,  if  you  chose,  to  become  your  auditor.  It  is  said 
of  Swift  that  his  rule  was  to  allow  a  minute's  pause  after  he  had  concluded,  and  then, 
if  no  person  took  up  the  conrersatlon,  he  recommenced.  Corran  had  no  eonrersattonal 
rule  whaterer ;  he  spoke  from  Impulse ;  and  he  had  the  art  so  to  draw  you  into  a  partici- 
pation, that,  thoagh  you  folt  an  inferiority,  it  was  quite  a  contented  one.  Indeed,  noth- 
ing could  exoeed  the  urbanity  of  his  demeanour.  At  the  time  I  speak  of  be  was  turned  of 
sixty,  yet  he  was  as  playfbl  as  a  child.  The  extremes  of  youth  and  age  were  met  in  hhn ; 
he  had  the  experience  of  the  one  and  the  simplicity  of  the  other.  At  fire  o*clodc  we  sat 
down  to  dinner,  during  which  the  host  gare  ample  indications  that  it  was  one  of  hia  hai^gr 
days.  Ue  had  his  moody  ones :  there  was  no  one  more  uncertain.  Joyous  was  my  an- 
ticipation of  a  delightful  evening.  Bat,  alas !  what  are  the  hopes  of  man  f  When  the 
last  dish  had  departed,  Ourran  totally  confounded  me  with  a  proposal,  for  which  I  waa 
anything  but  prepared — *  Mr.  Phillips,  as  this  is  the  first  of,  I  hope,  your  rery  many  Tiaits 
to  the  Priory,  I  may  as  well  at  once  initiate  you  into  the  peculiarities  of  the  place.  Ton 
may  obserre,  though  the  board  is  cleared,  there  are  no  preparations  for  a  aympoHum  .* 
it  all  depends  upon  you.  My  friends  here  generally  prefer  a  waik  after  dinner.  It  is  a 
aweet  CTening;  but  if  you  wish  for  wine,  say  so  without  ceremony.*  Eren  now  I  can  see 
Gurran's  star-like  eyes  twinkling  at  the  disappointment  no  doubt  visible  in  mine.  I  had 
heard,  and  truly,  that  he  was  never  more  delightful  than  with  half  a  dosen  friends,  after 
dinner,  over  his  botUe.  The  hope  in  which  I  had  so  long  revelled  was  realised  at  last— and 
here  came  this  infernal  walk  and  the  *  sweet  evening  !*  Oh,  how  I  would  have  hailed  a 
thunder-storm  I  But,  to  say  the  truth,  the  sun  was  shining,  and  the  birds  were  singing, 
and  the  flowers  were  blooming  and  breathing  so  sweetly  on  that  autumn  eve,  that,  wonder- 
ing not  at  the  wish  of  my  companions,  I  also  voted  for  the  *  walk.*  Never  was  man  so 
mystified.  We  took  the  walk,  no  doubt,  but  it  was  only  to  the  drawing-room,  iHiere,  over 
a  dessert  freshly  culled  from  his  gardens,  and  over  wines  for  which  his  board  was  celo- 
brated,  we  passed  those  hours  which  formed  an  era  in  my  life.  It  was  the  commence- 
roent  of  that  happy  intercourse  which  gave  thls^ world  a  charm  it  ought,  perhaps,  nt rer  to 
possess.'* 
*  He  left  a  novel  more  than  half  finished,  and  a  long  criUdam  on  MUtoo.— M. 
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"  You  that  propose  to  be  the  historian  of  yourself  go  first  and 
trace  out  the  boundary  of  your  grave — stretch  forth  yoiu:  hand 
and  touch  tlie  stone  that  is  to  mark  your  head,  and  swear  by  the 
Majesty  of  Death,  that  your  testimony  shall  be  true,  unwarped  by 
prejudice,  unbiassed  by  favour,  and  unstained  by  malice ;  so 
mayest  thou  be  a  witness  not  unworthy  to  be  examined  before  the 
awful  tribunal  of  that  after  time,  which  cannot  begin,  until  you 
shall  have  been  numbered  with  the  dead. 

"I  have  frequently  conceived  the  design  of  writing  some 
memoirs  of  myself  and  of  the  times  in  which  I  have  lived,  but  I 
have  been  prevented  by  other  avocations,  not  very  compatible  with 
such  a  purpose.  I  was  also  deterred  by  the  great  hazard  to  which 
every  man  is  exposed  who  ventures  to  take  himself  for  a  subject 
What  security  can  he  offer  to  himself  or  to  his  reader  against  the 
glosses  and  perversions  of  false  modesty  and  vain  glory  ?  How 
can  he  satisfy  either  that  he  is  not  an  advocate,  when  he  should 
be  only  a  reporter  ?  As  to  the  strange  and  wayward  destinies  that 
have  agitated  this  unhappy  country  during  the  interval  I  speak  of 
— ^when  I  recollect  the  strong  incitement  that  I  felt  as  an  observer 
or  ao  actor,  can  I  hope  to  subside  into  that  unfevered  moderation, 
without  which  I  can  scarcely  be  competent  to  the  task  of  review- 
ing or  recording  them  ?  And  yet,  perhaps,  in  my  strong  feeling  of 
the  diflBculty  and  the  danger,  there  may  be  some  hope  of  escape. 
The  consciousness  may  be  some  safeguard  against  myself,  and  the 
fiiimess  of  the  avowal  will  naturally  prevent  the  reader  from  fol- 
lowing me  when  I  am  led  astray.  I  have  therefore  resolved  to 
make  some  attempts  upon  the  subject,  in  such  intervals  of  health 
or  of  leisure  as  I  may  be  able  to  command ;  pursuing  it  in  that 
way,  I  cannot  hope  for  much  minuteness  of  detail,  or  much  exact- 
ness of  connexion.  But,  however  imperfect  the  performance  may 
be,  and  indeed  must  be  under  such  circumstances,  yet  if  it  shall 
contribute  to  preserve  the  memory  of  some  acts,  and  of  some 
actors,  that  ought  not  to  perish,  but  should  be  preserved  for  the 
purpose  of  praise,  or  punishment,  or  example,  my  labour,  however 
humble,  will  not  be  without  its  use."  ^.g,^^,  .^  Google 
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He  thus  alludes  to  the  same  subject  in  one  of  his  priyate  letters : 
^  I  have  long  thought  of  doing  something  on  the  time  in  which 
I  have  myself  lived,  and  acted,  and  suffered ;  from  the  bringing 
Ireland,  in  1782,  from  the  grave  in  which  she  had  slept  for  so 
many  centuries,  to  her  reinterment  in  1800;  after  so  short  an 
interval  of  hectical  convalescence,  and  of  hope  so  cruelly  and 
effectually  assailed  and  extinguished,  probably  for  ever!  This 
must,  of  necessity,  draw  me  to  collateral  notice  of  mjrself  in  some 
small  and  very  subordinate  degree — the  few  events  that  befel 
myself — and  the  sentiments  and  opinions  that  I  entertained  upon 
public  affairs,  together  with  the  notions  that  I  formed  as  a  public 
and  professional  man.  Perhaps  the  strong  terror  which  I  antici- 
pate at  the  possible  seductions  of  silly  vanity  and  egotism  may  be 
some  antidote  against  their  poison.  And  yet,  perhaps,  on  this  very 
point,  my  present  feelings  should  convince  me  how  little  I  have  to 
hope  from  my  own  caution  or  discretion.  I  am  conscious  that  I 
feel  uneasy  at  thinking  that  the  fooleries  and  falsehoods  that  have 
been  published  as  memoirs  of  me  during  my  life,  will  be  more 
wantonly  repeated  when  I  am  gone,  which  must  be  soon.  And 
though  I  now  think  my  only  idea  is  to  leave  behind  me  some 
little  postscript,  merely  to  prevent  misrepresentation,  and  mode^y 
confining  itself  within  the  extreme  insignificance  of  the  subject, 
who,  my  dear  Dick,  will  go  bail  for  the  quill  that  is  bom  of  a 
goose?" 

Another  and  a  more  favourite  design,  which  the  same  distaste 
to  writing  involved  in  a  similar  fate,  was  the  composition  of  a 
novel,  of  which  the  scenes  and  characters  were  to  be  connected 
with  the  modem  history  of  Ireland.  Of  this  work,  which  since 
the  period  of  the  Union  he  had  been  meditating,  his  mind  had 
completed  the  whole  plan :  he  often  repeated  long  passages, 
descriptive  of  the  most  interesting  situations,  and  marked  by  a 
style  of  affecting  eloquence,  which  would  have  rendered  the  work, 
had  he  submitted  to  the  task  of  committing  it  to  paper,  a  valuable 
and  v^y  original  accession  to  that  department  of  English  literature. 
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However,  although  subsequent  to  Mr.  Curran's  leaving  the  bar, 
his  mind  produced  little  that  could  add  to  his  previous  reputation, 
there  still  remain  many  &rther  examples  of  his  stjle  and  opinions, 
preserved  in  his  letters  on  private  and  public  subjects,  and  in  occa- 
sional speeches,  from  which  a  selection  shall  be  introduced  in  the 
remaining  portion  of  his  history.  The  greater  number  of  the 
private  letters  are  written  from  England,  which,  notwithstanding 
his  constant  complaints  against  what  he  considered  the  cold  unso* 
cial  manners  of  its  people,  he  seized  every  opportunity  of  visiting, 
and  seldom  quitted  without  reluctance  and  despondency.  This 
was  particularly  the  case  since  the  Union,  of  which  the  effects  had 
been  so  &tal  to  the  society  of  the  Irish  capital. 

TO    LEONARD    M*NALLY    ESQ.,   DUBUN. 

•*  GoDim*8,  41  Smnnt  tranr,  Lovdoh.* 

"  Dear  Mac, 

"  I  got  the  cover  yesterday,  thinking  to  write  a  very  long  wise 
letter  to  you ;  now  I  have  only  the  few  moments  that  G.'s  griskin 
takes  to  be  burnt  Poor  Tooke  is,  I  fear,  at  his  last  A  singular 
man  I  One  glory  he  has  eminently — he  has  been  highly  valued 
by  many  good  men  of  his  day,  and  persecuted  by  almost  every 
scoimdrel  that  united  the  power  with  the  will  to  do  so.  His 
talents  were  of  the  first  stamp,  his  intellect  most  cl^r,  his  attach- 
ment to  England,  I  think,  inflexible,  his  integrity  not  to  be 
seduced,  and  his  personal  courage  not  to  be  shaken.  K  this  shall 
be  admitted,  he  has  lived  long  enough ;  and  if  it  is  not,  he  has 
lived  too  long. 

^My  health  is- much  better;  my  breast  quite  free,  the  pain  gone, 
my  appetite  rather  better,  sleep  not  so  profound,  spirits  flatter, 
temper  more  even,  altogether  some  gainer  by  the  reduction  of  wine. 
At  your  side,  I  understand,  my  good  friends  have  Sangradoed  me, 
but  I  have  taken  only  the  water ;  no  bleeding  for  me.  I  have 
written  to  Amelia;  that  may  save  you  some  three  pages,  which   , 

^  e«4wlB,  the  BOTtUst,  ktpi  A  booknUiop  In  Sklnnw  itrMt,  at  tbii  ttae.— M. 
17 
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might  be  blank  and  written  at  the  same  time.  I  would  beg  a 
line,  but  I  fihall  have  set  out  too  soon  to  get  it.  No  news  here, 
but  what  the  papers  give  you ;  they  are  all  mad  about  the  conven- 
tion; I  differ  from  them  totally,  as  I  feel  a  disposition  to  do  on 
every  subject 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  you  are  letting  yourself  out  at  Old  Orchard; 
you  are  certainly  unwise  in  giving  up  such  an  inducement  to 
exercise,  and  the  absolute  good  of  being  so  often  in  good  air.  I 
hav«  been  talking  about  your  habit  without  naming  yourself.  I 
am  more  persuaded  that  you  and  E^n  are  not  sufficiently  afraid 
of  weak  liquors.  I  can  say,  from  trial,  how  little  pain  it  costs  to 
correct  a  bad  habit  On  the  contrary,  poor  nature,  like  an  ill-used 
mistress,  is  delighted  with  the  return  of  our  kindness,  and  is  anxious 
to  show  her  gratitude  for  that  return,  by  letting  us  see  how  well 
she  becomes  it 

^I  am  the  more  solicitous  upon  this  point  from  having  made 
this  change,  which  I  see  will  make  me  waited  for  in  heaven  longer 
than  perhaps  they  looked  for.  If  you  do  not  make  some  pretence 
for  lingering,  you  can  have  no  chance  of  conveying  me  to  the 
wherry;  and  the  truth  is,  I  do  not  like  surviving  old  friends.  I 
am  somewhat  inclined  to  wish  for  posthumous  reputation ;  and  if 
you  go  before  me,  I  shall  lose  one  of  the  most  irreconcilable  of  my 
trumpeters;  therefore,  dear  Mac,  no  more  water,  and  keep  the 
other  element,  your  wind,  for  the  benefit  of  your  friends.  I  will 
show  my  gratitude  as  well  as  I  can,  by  saying  handsome  things 
of  you  to  the  saints  and  angels  before  you  come.  Best  regards  to 
all  with  you. 

"Yodrs,  <kc. 

"J.  P.  C." 


TO   laSS   PHILPOT,   DUBUN. 

LouDox  Oastli  iSoaOand),  8«pL  19, 1810. 

"The  day  is  too  bad  for  shooting,  so  I  write.    We  arrived  in 
miserable  weather  at  Donaghadee;    thence  we  set  sail  for  the 
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Port,  where,  after  a  prosperous  voyage  of  ten  hours,  we  arrived. 
Two  English  gentlemen  had  got  before  us  to  the  inn,  and  engaged 
four  horses,  all  there  were;  two  might  have  drawn  them  one  very 
short  stage,  and  they  saw  us  prepare  to  set  out  vnth  a  cart,  which 
we  did,  and  I  trust  with  a  cargo  of  more  good  manners  and  good 
humour  aboard  us  than  the  two  churb  could  boast  in  their  chaise 
and  four. 

"I  was  greatly  delighted  vnth  this  country;  you  see  no  trace 
here  of  the  Devil  working  against  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of 
God,  and  torturing  and  degrading  his  creatures.  It  seems  the 
romancing  of  travelling;  but  I  am  satisfied  of  the  fact,  that  the 
poorest  man  here  has  his  children  taught  to  read  and  write,  and 
that  in  every  house  is  found  a  Bible,  and  in  almost  every  house  a 
clock;  and  the  fruits  of  this  are  manifest  in  the  intelligence  and 
manners  of  all  ranks.  The  natural  efiect  of  literary  information, 
in  all  its  stages,  is  to  give  benevolence  and  modesty.  Let  the  intel- 
lectual taper  bum  ever  so  brightly,  the  horizon  which  it  lights  is 
sure  but  scanty;  and  if  it  soothes  our  vanity  a  little,  as  being  the 
circle  of  our  light,  it  must  check  it  also,  as  being  the  boundary  of 
the  interminable  r^on  of  darkness  that  lies  beyond  it  I  never 
knew  any  person  of  any  real  taste  and  feeling,  in  whom  knowledge 
and  humility  were  not  in  exact  proportion.  In  Scotland  what  a 
work  have  the  four  and  twenty  letters  to  show  for  themselves! — 
the  natural  enemies  of  vice,  and  folly,  and  slavery;  the  great 
sowers,  but  still  greater  weeders,  of  the  human  soil.  No  where 
can  you  see  the  cringing  hypocrisy  of  dissembled  detestation,  so 
inseparable  from  oppression,  and  as  little  do  you  meet  the  hard, 
and  dull,  and  right  lined  angles  of  the  southern  visage;  you  find 
the  notion  exact  and  the  phrase  direct,  with  the  natural  tone  of 
the  Scottish  muse. 

^The  first  night,  at  Ballintray,  the  landlord  attended  us  at  sup- 
per; he  would  do  so,  though  we  begged  him  not  We  talked  to 
him  of  the  cultivation  of  potatoes.  I  said  I  wondered  at  his  taking 
them  in  place  of  his  native  food,  oatmeal,  so  much  more  substantiaL 
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His  answer  struck  me  as  very  characteristic  of  the  genius  of 
Scotland — frugal,  tender  and  picturesque.  *Sir,'  said  he,  *  we  are 
not  so  much  i'  the  wrong  as  you  think;  the  tilth  is  easy,  they  are 
swift  i'  the  cooking,  they  take  little  fuel;  and  then  it  is  pleasant  to 
see  the  gude  wife  wi'  a*  her  bairns  aboot  the  pot,  and  each  wi*  a 
potato  in  its  hand.' 

"  We  got  on  to  Ayr.  It  was  fortunate ;  it  was  the  last  day  of 
the  rain  and  the  first  of  the  races ;  the  town  was  unusually  full, 
and  we  stood  at  the  inn  door — no  room  for  us.  *  My  dear  Cap- 
tain,'* said  I,  *  I  suppose  we  must  lie  in  the  streete.'  '  No,  that 
you  shall  not,'  says  a  good-looking  man — it  was  Campbell  of  Fair^ 
field — *  my  wife  and  I  knew  you  were  coming,  and  we  have  a  warm 
bed  ready  for  you ;  she  is  your  countrywoman,  and  I  am  no  staran- 
ger  to  you ;  I  had  a  trial  in  Dublin  eight  years  ago,  and  you  were 
in  the  cause.'     *  Oh !  yes,  sir,  I  remember ;  we  beat  the  enemy.' 

*  Oh !  yes,  sir,'  says  Campbell  of  Fairfield,  *  /  beait  the  enemy, 
though  you  were  at  his  head.'  I  felt  my  appetite  keen.  I  was 
charmed  with  the  comical  forgiveness  of  his  hospitality.  I  assured 
him  I  heartily  forgave  him  for  thrashing  my  rascal  client ;  and  a 
few  moments  brought  me  to  the  kind  greeting  of  my  very  worthy 
countrywoman.  They  went  a  little  aside,  and  I  overheard  their 
whispers  about  dinner.  Trouble,  you  may  suppose,  I  did  not  wish 
to  give ;  but  the  feeling  of  the  possible  delay  by  an  additional 
dish,  was  my  panic.  *  My  dear  Madam,  I  hope  you  won't  make 
me  feel  that  I  am  not  one  of  your  family  by  adding  any  thing.' 

*  No,  that  I  won't,'  says  she ;  *  and  if  you  doubt  my  word,  I'll  give 
you  the  security  of  seven  gentlemen  against  any  extravagance.'  So 
«aying,  she  pointed  to  a  group  of  seven  miniatures  of  young  men, 


*  The  late  Joseph  Atkinson,  Esq.,  of  Dublin. — 0.  [He  was  one  of  Moore*s  earliest  and  beat 
firiends,  and  ample  JosUce  was  done  to  his  merits  and  his  memerj,  by  **  the  poeta  of  aJ] 
circles,"  in  some  beaotiftil  itansat  on  his  death.  It  m»j  ba  remembered  thai  one  of 
Moore*s  Juvenile  Poems  was  a  **  Familiar  Epistle,'*  addressed  to  Mr.  Atkinson,  to  whom, 
also,  was  written  a  missire  fk^m  Bermuda,  in  Moore's  Odes  and  Bplstles  tnm  Ame* 
rloa.-^M.] 
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that  hung  over  the  fire-place.  *  Six  of  those  poor  fellows  are  all 
over  the  earth ;  the  seventh,  and  these  two  little  girls,  are  with  us ; 
you  will  think  that  good  bail  against  the  wickedness  of  extrava- 
gance. Poor  fellows!'  she  repeated.  *Nay,  madam,  don't  say 
"  poor  fellows,"  at  the  moment  when  you  feel  that  hospitality  pre- 
vents the  stranger  from  being  a  poor  fellow.  You  don't  think  this 
the  only  house  in  the  world  where  the  wanderer  gets  a  dinner, 
and  a  bed  ;  who  knows,  my  dear  countrywoman,  but  Providence 
is  at  this  moment  paying  to  some  of  your  poor  fellows  far  away 
from  you,  for  what  your  kind  heart  thinks  it  is  giving  for 
nothing.'  *  Oh,  yes,'  cried  she ;  *  God  bless  you  for  the  thought' 
'Amen,  my  dear  madam,'  answered  I;  *and  I  feel  that  he  has 
done  it' 

**  We  were  much  pleased  with  the  races ;  not,  you  may  suppose, 
at  a  few  foolish  horses  forced  to  run  after  each  other,  but  to  see 
BO  much  order  and  cheerfulness ;  not  a  single  dirty  person  nor  a 
ragged  coat  I  was  introduced  to  many  of  their  gentry.  Lord 
Islington,  Lord  Casselis,  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton,  Ac,  and 
pressed  very  kindly  to  spend  some  time  with  them. 

"  Poor  Bums  I — his  cabin  could  not  be  passed  unvisited  or  un- 
wept ;  to  its  two  little  thatched  rooms — kitchen  and  sleeping- 
place — a  slated  sort  of  parlor  is  added,  and  'tis  now  an  alehouse. 
We  found  the  keeper  of  it  tipsy ;  he  pointed  to  the  comer  on 
one  side  of  the  fire,  and  with  a  most  mal-d-propos  laugh,  ob- 
served, *  there  is  the  very  spot  where  Robert  Burns  was  bom. 
The  genius  and  the  fate  of  the  man  were  already  heavy  on  my 
heart;  but  the  dmnken  laugh  of  the  landlord  gave  me  such  a 
view  of  the  rock  on  which  he  foundered,  I  could  not  stand  it,  but 
burst  into  tears. 

"  On  Thursday  we  dine  with  Lord  Eglington,  and  thence  I  hope 
to  pursue  our  little  tour  to  Lochlomond,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  <fec 
These  places  are,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  much  deserted  :  how- 
ever, we  shan't  feel  it  quite  a  solitude ;  and,  at  all  events,  public 
buildings,  Ac,  do  not  go  to  watering-places,  so  that  still  something 
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will  be  vifiible.  In  this  region  the  winter  is  always  mild»  bnt  the 
rain  is  almost  perpetual,  and  still  worse  as  you  advance  to  the 
north.  An  Englishman  said  to  an  Highlander,  *  Bless  me,  Sir, 
does  it  rain  for  ever  V  The  other  answered — *  Oh !  nay.  Sir,  it 
snaws  whiles.' 

"■  See  what  a  chronicle  I  have  written,  dbc,  dire 

"J.  P.O." 

The  preceding  is  not  the  only  record  that  Mr.  Curran  has  left 
of  his  admiration  of  Scotland.  His  defence  of  Mr.  Hamilton 
Rowan  contains  a  short  but  glowing  eulogium  upon  the  genius  of 
that  country,  for  whose  splendid  services  in  the  cause  of  the  human 
mind  no  praise  can  be  too  great  After  speaking  ot  the  excessive 
terror  of  French  principles,  by  which  juries  were  governed  in  their 
verdicts,  he  proceeded  : — "  There  is  a  sort  of  aspiring  and  adven- 
turous credulity,  which  disdains  assenting  to  obvious  truths,  and 
delights  in  catching  at  the  improbability  of  circumstances,  as  its 
best  ground  of  ihitli.  To  what  other  cause  can  you  ascribe  that 
in  the  wise,  the  relloctiug,  and  the  philosophic  nation  of  Great 
Britain,  a  printer  has  been  found  gravely  guilty  of  a  libel,  for  pub- 
lishing those  resolutions  to  which  the  prime  minister  of  that  king- 
dom had  actually  subscribed  his  name  ?  To  what  other  cause  can 
you  ascribe  what,  in  my  mind,  is  still  more  astonishing ; — in  such 
a  country  as  Scotland — a  nation  cast  in  the  happy  medium  between 
the  spiritless  acquiescence  of  submissive  poverty  and  the  sturdy 
credulity  of  pampered  wealth — cool  and  ardent — adventurous  aiid 
persevering — winging  her  eagle  flight  against  the  blaze  of  every 
science,  with  an  eye  that  never  winks  and  a  wing  that  never  tires — 
crowned  as  she  is  with  the  spoils  of  every  art,  and  decked  with  the 
wreath  of  every  muse,  from  the  deep  and  scrutinizing  researches 
of  her  Uunie  to  the  sweet  and  simple,  but  not  less  sublime  and 
pathetic,  morality  of  her  Bums — ^how  from  the  bosom  of  a  country 
like  that,  genius,  and  character,  and  talents,  should  be  banished  to 
a  distant  barbarous  soil,  condemned  to  pine  under  the  horrid  corn- 
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munion  of  vulgar  vice  and  base-bom  profligacy,  for  twice  the 
period  that  ordinary  calculation  gives  to  the  continuance  of  human 
lifer* 

TO    PETER   LESLIE,    ESQ.,   DUBLIN. 

*«Chkltwham,  Sept  11, 1811. 

"Dear  Peter, 

**  Don't  open  this  till  the  little  circle  of  our  Hirish  friends  are 
together.  You  will  be  all  glad  to  hear  that  an  old  friend  is  yet  in 
the  harbour  of  this  stormy  world,  and  has  not  forgotten  you :  in 
truth,  it  is  only  that  sentiment  that  troubles  you  with  this  worth- 
less despatch  ;  but  small  as  its  value  may  be,  it  is  worth  at  least 
what  it  costs  you.  I  don't  think  these  waters  are  doing  me  any 
good — I  think  they  never  did ;  they  bury  my  poor  spirits  in  the 
earth.  I  consulted  yesterday  evening  (indeed  chiefly  to  put  so 
many  moments  to  a  teihnical  death)  our  countryman  B.,  a  very 
obstinate  fellow  :  though  I  paid  him  for  his  affability,  and  his 
*  indeed,  I  think  so  too,  Mr.  Shandy,'  I  could  not  work  him  into  an 
admission  that  I  had  any  malady  whatsoever,  nor  even  any  to  hope 
for  by  continuing  the  intrigue  with  Mrs.  Forty  :f  so  I  have  n 
notion  of  striking  my  tent,  and  taking  a  position  behind  the 
Trent,  at  Donington.J  During  my  stay  here  I  have  fallen  into 
some  pleasant  female  society;  but  such  society  can  be  enjoyed 
only  by  those  who  are  something  at  a  tea-table  or  a  ball.  Tea 
always  makes  me  sleepless ;  and  as  to  dancing,  I  tried  three  or  four 
steps  that  were  quite  the  cream  of  the  thing  in  France  at  one  time, 
and  which  cost  me  something.  I  though  it  might  be  the  gaiters 
that  gave  them  a  piperly  air ;  but  even  after  putting  on  my  black 
silk  stockings,  and  perusing  them  again  before  the  glass,  which  I 
put  on  the  ground  for  the  purpose  of  an  exact  review,  I  found  the 
the  edition  was  too  stale  for  republication. 

"  The  cover  of  this  contains  a  list  of  all  the  politicians  now  in 

•  Mr.  Currftfi  aDudet  to  Uie  sentence  of  Mr.  Moir,  Palmer,  4c.,  who  had  been  trant- 
ported  for  •edition  — C. 
t  The  person  who  dispensed  the  waters  at  Cheltenham.— €. 
I  The  seat  of  Lord  Moira.— C. 
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Cheltenham,  and  therefore  you  must  see  that  I  am  out  of  work  as 
well  for  my  head  as  my  heels.  Even  the  newspapers  seem  so 
parched  by  the  heat  of  the  season,  which  is  extreme,  as  to  have 
lost  all  vegetation.  In  short,  I  have  made  no  progress  in  anything 
except  in  marketing,  and  I  &ncy  I  can  cast  a  glance  upon  a 
shoulder  of  Welsh  mutton  with  all  the  careless  indecision  of  an 
unresolv^  purchaser,  and  yet  with  the  eye  of  a  master ;  so  I  have 
contrived  to  have  two  or  three  at  five  o'clock,  except  when  I  dine 
abroad,  which  I  don't  much  like  to  do. 

"  If  you  remember  our  last  political  speculations,  you  know  all 
that  is  to  be  known  ;  and  that  all  being  just  nothing,  you  cannot 
well  forget  it  The  smoke  is  thickest  at  the  comers  farthest  from 
the  chimney,  and  therefore  near  the  fire  we  see  a  little  more  dis- 
tinctly ;*  but  as  things  appear  to  me,  I  see  not  a  single  ticket  in 
the  wheel  that  may  not  be  drawn  a  blank,  poor  Paddy's  not  ex- 
cepted. To  go  back  to  the  fire — each  party  has  the  bellows  hard 
at  work,  but  I  strongly  suspect  that  each  of  them  does  more  to 
blind  their  rivals,  and  themselves,  too,  by  blowing  the  ashes  about, 
than  they  do  in  coaxing  or  cherishing  the  blaze  for  the  comfort 
or  benefit  of  their  own  shins.  Therefore,  my  dear  Peter,  though 
we  have  not  the  gift  of  prophecy,  we  have  at  least  the  privil^e 
of  praying.  There  is  no  act  of  parliament  that  takes  away  tiie 
right  of  preferring  a  petition  to  heaven ;  and  therefore,  while  it 
yet  is  lawftil,  I  pray  that  all  may  end  well,  and  that  we  may  have 
an  happy  escape  from  knaves  and  fools.  In  that  hope  there  is 
nothing  either  popish  or  seditious.  To-morrow  I  go  to  Gloucester, 
to  the  music-meeting,  and  then  I  think  Mrs.  Forty  .and  I  shall  take 
the  embrace  of  an  eternal  adieu.  Do  not  forget  me  to  all  our 
dear  friends  about  you,  and  assure  them  that,  however  kindly 
they  may  remember  me,  I  am  not,  as  far  as  grateful  recollection 

*  This  famillAr  image,  almoit  nlmUarly  applied,  was  Uie  sal^ect  of  lome  perplezitj  to 
Dr.  Johnson.—"  Roscommon,  foi^seelng  tliat  some  riolent  concussion  of  the  State  waa 
at  hand,  proposed  to  retire  to  Pome,  alleging,  that  it  vxu  hMt  to  Ht  near  the  cAimnsy 
whan  the  chamber  tmoked^  a  aentenot  of  which  the  appUcation  aeems  not  rery  clear.**— 
Life  of  BMeommon»'~-0, 
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can  go,  in  their  debt    God  grant  we  may  all  meet  again  in  com> 
fort  here,  or  in  glory  somewhere  else. 

"  Yours,  dear  Peter,  very  truly  yours, 

"  John  P.  Curran." 


TO   RICHARD   HBTHERINGTON,   E8Q^*   DUBUN. 

"Lonoa,  1811. 
"  Dear  Dick, 

"  I  merely  write  to  say  that  I  am  alive.  Never  any  thing 
SO  dull  as  this  place ;  I  shall  soon  steer  towards  you.  You  must 
know  I  have  been  requested  by  a  great  sculptor  to  sit  for  him,  and 
we  are  now  employed  in  making  a  most  beautiful  head  in  mud, 
which  is  to  be  the  model  for  a  piece  of  immortal  Parian  marble. 
Is  that  a  small  style  of  going,  Dick  ?  Having  now  disposed  of  what 
was  most  important,  we  come  to  smaller  matters — politics  and  war. 
Wellington  has  been  obliged  to  give  up  Rodrigo,  and  retire  west- 
ward ;  I  suppose  to  eat  his  Christmas  pies  at  his  old  quarters  in 
Torres  Vedraa,  to  which  every  hundred  pound  that  is  sent  to  him 
costs  only  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  here.  As  to  politics,  they 
seem  quite  relinquished  by  every  one :  nobody  expects  any  mate- 
rial change  of  men  or  measures ;  nor,  in  truth,  do  I  see  any  thing 
in  the  present  state  of  things  that  can't  be  done  as  well  by  one  set 
as  another.  I  have  little  doubt  that  Perceval  is  as  warlike  a  hero 
as  Grenville,  and  just  as  capable  of  simplifying  our  government  to 
the  hangman  and  the  taxgatherer.  I  am  just  interrupted ;  so,  God 
bless  you. 

«J.  P.  CURRAN." 

TO   THB   8AMB. 

M  HoLUun>  Hoon,  1811. 

"Dear  Dick, 

"  The  allurement  of  a  frank  gives  you  this.  Here  I  am, 
much  better  I  think — all  lonely.    Burton  here  for  a  week — al- 

*  Thto  gtottoman  held  th«  iltTiatlon  of  depatj  keeper  of  the  Rolls  nnder  Mr.  Oarrsn  ; 
•n  of  whofe  letter*  in  hli  poeaeteloD  he  kindlj  eommooicated  for  luerUon  in  Uile 
irork.-€. 

17* 
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m06t  every  body  else  away.  I  am  scarcely  sorry  for  having  come, 
one  gets  out  of  print ;  however,  I  have  scarcely  to  complain,  I 
find  myself  quite  a  proof  copy.  Dear  Dick,  a  man  loves  to  be 
cockered  a  little ;  and  certainly  I  am  not  stinted  here.  I  suspect  it 
is  all  affectation  when  I  talk  cheaply  of  the  great  and  the  grand ; 

for  instance,  I  went  to  pay  my  devoirs  to  Lady  D ,  who  was 

very  kind ;  also  to  Lady  A ,  who  was  vastly  gracious ;  also 

Godwin,  as  also  Lord  Holland.  To-morrow  I  shall  think  of  Denis 
O'Bryen  and  the  Duke  of  Sussex ;  'tmll  be  well  if  I  don't  forget 
you  and  the  hill,  while  I  remember 

"  J.  P.  C." 

"  Some  more  lies  from  the  continent : — another  victory — three 
legs  of  Bonaparte  shot  away,  the  fourth  foot  very  precarious.  I 
really  suspect  that  you  have  been  here  incop^  and  bit  every  body ; 
for  they  will  believe  nothing,  even  though  authenticated  by  the 
most  respectable  letters  from  Grottingen.     Farewell. 

"J.  P.  CraRAN." 


TO   THE   SAME. 

•'  LOKiKur,  OotdbMT  12, 1811. 

"Dear  Dick, 

"  I  look  forward  to  being  very  domestic  for  the  winter,  I 
feel  my  habits  and  feelings  much  upon  the  change :  it  puts  me  in 
mind  of  a  couple  of  bad  verses  of  my  own  growth. 

And  the  long  train  of  joys  that  cbarm'd  before, 
Stripped  of  their  borrowed  plamage,  charm  no  more. 

I  am  weak  enough  to  indulge  in  a  conceited  contrition  for  having 
done  nothing,  and  the  penitential  purpose  of  doing  something  before 
I  die.  God  help  us !  how  poor  the  vanity  that  self  accuses  us  of 
wasting  funds  that  never  existed,  and  draws  for  compensation  upon 
the  time  that  we  are  not  destined  to  see  !  or  upon  efforts  that  we 
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have  not  strength  to  make !  You  will  think  it  odd  that  here  in 
London  I  should  he  very  studious ;  but  so  it  has  been.  I  have 
been  always  prone  to  metaphysical  and  theological  subjects,  though 
I  well  know  the  uncertainty  and  fruitlessuess  of  such  researches ; 
however,  I  think  to  call  another  cause,  and  adjourn  that,  till  I  go 
thither  where  all  must  be  plain  and  clear — where  the  evidence 
must  be  solid,  and  the  judgment  infallible. 

"  I  have  been  only  at  one  play,  and  that  in  company  with  the 
author,  Moore.*  I  sleep  three  or  four  nights  in  the  week  in  the 
country ;  so  that  in  Ireland  I  look  to  be  very  good — like  an  old 
bachelor  who  proposes  to  marry,  and  take  the  benefit  of  an  insol- 
vent act, 

"  There  is  still  no  news  here — people  seem  almost  sick  of  con- 
jecturing. As  to  my  part,  if  I  have  any  opinion,  it  is  that  a 
change  would  be  only  partial.  The  public  undoubtedly  have  no 
enthusiasm  for  the  outs,  and  Perceval  unquestionably  has  risen 
much.  In  the  City  they  think  him  a  man  of  probity  and  of  busi- 
ness, which  they  think  much  better  than  high  and  loffcy  tumbling. 
As  to  our  miserable  questions,  they  are  not  half  so  interesting  as 
the  broils  in  the  Caraccas.  What  a  test  of  the  Union !  And 
what  a  proof  of  the  apathy  of  this  blind  and  insolent  country! 
They  affect  to  think  it  glorious  to  struggle  to  the  last  shilling  of 
their  money,  and  the  last  drop  of  our  blood,  rather  than  submit 
their  property  and  persons  to  the  capricious  will  of  France ;  and 
yet  that  is  precisely  the  power  they  are  exercising  over  ns — the 
modest  authority  of  sending  over  to  us  laws,  like  boots  and  ahoea 
ready  made  for  exportation,  without  once  condescending  to  take 
oar  measure,  or  ask  whether  or  where  they  pinch  us. 

^  But  enough,  I  think,  of  religion  and  politics. 

"J.  P.  C," 


*  TboBua  Hoort.    Tht  plaj  wts  optrfttle,  and  wm  duined.    Itt  luun*  wta  **  M.  P.  or 
tiM  BtM  tUckinci.'*— II. 
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CHAPTER   XVL 

ICr.  Oamn  la  Inrited  to  ttond  Ibr  the  borough  of  Neirry— Speech  to  th«  decton-^^ietter 
to  Sir  J.  Swinbomo— Letter  on  Iriah  aflkira  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Doke  of  Susez. 

From  the  period  of  Mr.  Curran's  elevation  to  the  bench,  his  friends 
had  been  very  desirous  to  see  him  a  member  of  the  British  par- 
liament Independent  of  the  service  which  they  expected  that 
his  zeal  and  talents  might  render  to  Ireland,  there  mingled  with 
their  feelings  on  this  subject  a  sentiment  of  national  pride.  His 
parliamentary  abilities  they  considered  as  having  been  greatly  under- 
rated; notwithstanding  the  extensive  circulation  of  his  reported 
speeches,  the  admiration  they  had  met  in  England  was  cold  in 
comparison  to  the  enthusiastic  applause  which  their  delivery  had 
excited  at  home.  They  were  therefore  anxious  that  he  should 
have  an  opportimity,  before  age  or  death  should  render  it  impos> 
sible,  of  justifying  their  preference,  and  confirming  his  own  repu- 
tation by  even  a  single  display,  before  such  an  audience  as  the 
British  senate,  of  those  powers  which  his  countrymen  had  so  long 
been  extolling  as  unrivalled. 

These  reasons — particularly  the  sense  of  duty,  were  frequently 
urged  upon  him,  but  with  little  effect  The  only  question,  upon 
which  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  could  be  useful,  was  that  of  Catho- 
lic Emancipation;  and  even  here  he  could  not  venture  to  be 
sanguine.  When  he  recollected  that  his  illustrious  friend,  Mr. 
Grattai^,  who  had  made  that  question  almost  the  business  of  a 
long  life,  was  still  (though  supported  by  so  much  of  the  most 
exalted  rank  and  talent  in  the  Briti^  empire)  vainly  exerting  his 
splendid  abilities  to  drive  or  shame  ih^  bigot  from  his  post^  Mr. 
Curran  feared  that  the  accession  of  any  strength  that  he  possessedl 
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vould  prove  of  little  value  to  the  cause.  The  motives  of  personal 
vanity  or  ambition  had  still  less  influence.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  he,  who  in  the  season  of  ardour  and  hope  had  been  so  n^li- 
gent  of  fiime,  should  continue  equally  indifferent,  now  that  these 
incentives  to  action  were  passing  or  had  passed  away. 

Such  were  his  feelings  (too  fiiU  perhaps  of  despondency  and 
indolence)  when,  upon  the  general  election  in  1812,  the  indepen- 
dent interest  of  the  town  of  Newry  proposed  to  elect  him  their 
member.  A  deputation  from  that  borough  having  waited  upon 
him  for  the  purpose,  he  accepted  the  invitation,*  and  repaired  to 
Newry  ;f  but  after  a  contest  of  six  days,  perceiving  that  the 

*  The  feelingt  with  which  Mr.  CamiD  accepted  the  inrltatlon  appear  in  liii  aniwer. 

**T0  TBI  WORTHY  AMD  DtOKPINDnrr  KLKCT0I3  OW  THE  BOBOUOH  OF  XKWmT. 

"  Gextlkmsh— I  hare  Just  receired  an  address,  signed  by  a  number  of  hlf^y  respect- 
able members  of  yoor  ancient  borough,  inviting  me  to  offer  myself  a  candidate  to  repre- 
sent your  town  in  parliament.  To  be  thought  worthy  of  such  a  trust,  at  so  awful  a  crisis 
as  the  present,  and  to  receiTe  such  an  iuTilation,  unsolicited  and  unexpected,  Is  an 
honour  that  I  feel  deeply  and  gratefully. 

**  Oentlemen,  I  need  not  trouble  you  with  many  words.  Ton  know  my  principles,  yon 
know  my  conduct  heretofore — I  am  not  a  straoger  coming  forward  to  menace,  or  to  buy 
you,  in  order  that  I  may  sell  you ;  nor  do  I  rest  my  pretension  on  any  contrition  for  the 
paist,  nor  any  premediated  promise  that  I  will  at  some  future  period  begin  to  act  honestly 
by  yon.  From  the  earliest  period  of  my  life  to  see  this  ill-fated  country  retrieved  from 
her  sad  condition  of  suffering  and  of  shame  has  been  the  first  and  warmest  wish  of  my 
heart,  and  warm  It  shall  oontinue,  tin  I  myself  am  oold  for  ever. 

**  I  know  yon  will  not  impute  it  to  a  want  of  the  most  profound  respfct  for  you,  when 
I  say  that  I  will  not  personally  solicit  the  vote  of  any  indiridual.  I  cannot  run  the  risk 
of  soUolting  a  suitor  in  the  character  of  an  elector— it  would  not  benefit  my  Judicial 
f itoatlon,  and  I  think  it  would  diminish  that  credit,  which  sulb-age  above  all  suspicion 
of  bias,  ought  to  give  to  your  representative.  It  will  therefore  be  sulBclent  that  I  attend 
you  in  such  time  before  the  election  as  will  enable  me  to  know  your  farther  pleasure. 

**I  hare  the  honour  to  be,  Oentlemen,  with  a  ftill  sense  of  your  confidence  and  CaToori 

"  Tour  obedient  servant, 

**JOHX  Pbilpot  Cduub. 
*^SUpKen'»  OfMn,  OeUber  8, 1819.** 

t  Mr.  Oorran's  reception  was  most  entbnsiasUe.  He  was  met  two  mQes  outside  Newry, 
and  about  8000  persons  Joined  in  drawing  him  into  the  borou^  in  his  carriage,  fh>m  which 
the  horses  bad  been  taken.  He  made  a  brilliant  speech  (of  which  no  report  has  been 
preserved),  which  occupied  eighty  minutes  in  the  delivery,  and  was  greatly  ^planded. 
Bis  rival,  who  avowed  Anti-Catholic  opinions,  was  groaned.    But  some  of  the  Catholio 
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strength  of  the  other  candidate  (General  Needham)  left  him  no 
prospect  of  success,  he  declined  any  farther  struggle.  Upon  this 
occasion,  Mr.  Curran  delivered  a  speech  of  considerable  length. 
It  was  his  last  great  public  effort,  and  was  characterized  by  the 
same  energy  and  fancy,  and  the  same  spirit  of  patriotic  enthusiasm, 
which  reign  in  all  his  former  productions.  After  stating  to  the 
electors  of  Newry  the  circumstances  under  which  he  had  been 
induced  to  appear  among  them,  and  the  condition  of  the  borough, 
which  had  baffled  the  exertions  of  his  friends,  Mr.  Curran  pro- 
ceeded to  impress  upon  his  hearers  that  the  long  train  of  sufferings 
which  Ireland  had  endured  for  centuries  had  origmated  in  the 
dissension  of  her  people,  and  that  whatever  of  them  remained 
could  only  be  removed  by  mutual  toleration.  "  Under  this  sad 
coalition  of  confederating  dissensions,  nursed  and  fomented  by  the 
policy  of  England,  this  devoted  country  has  continued  to  languish 
with  small  fluctuations  of  national  destiny,  from  the  invasion  of 
the  second  Henry  to  the  present  time.  And  here  let  me  be  just 
while  I  am  indignant ;  let  me  candidly  own  that  to  the  noble 
examples  of  British  virtue,  to  the  splendid  exertions  of  British 
courage,  to  their  splendid  sacrifices,  am  I  probably  indebted  for 
my  feelings  as  an  Irishmen  and  my  devotion  to  my  country.  They 
thought  it  madness  to  trust  themselves  to  the  influence  of  any 
foreign  country;  they  thought  the  circulation  of  the  political  blood 
could  be  carried  on  only  by  the  action  of  the  heart  within  the 
body,  and  could  not  be  injected  from  without  Events  have  shown 
you  that  what  they  thought,  was  just ;  and  that  what  they  did,  was 
indispensable :  they  thought  they  ought  to  govern  themselves — 
they  thought  that  at  every  hazard  they  ought  to  make  the  effort — 
they  thought  it  more  eligible  to  perish  than  to  fiail ;  and  to  the 
God  of  Heaven  I  pray  that  the  authority  of  so  splendid  an  example 
may  not  be  lost  upon  Ireland." 

After  describing  the  condition  of  Ireland  subsequent  to  the 

Toten  were  not  true  to  their  own  e«aie,  and  this,  baeked  bj  foremiMnt  Infintnee. 
defeated  Oarran.^BI. 
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revolution,  Mr.  Curran  continued; — "At  length,  in  1782,  a  noble 
eflbrt  was  made,  and  deathless  ought  to  be  the  name  of  him*  that 
made  it,  and  deathless  ought  to  be  the  gratitude  of  the  country 
for  which  it  was  made — the  independence  of  Ireland  was  acknow- 
ledged. Under  this  system  of  asserted  independence,  our  progress 
in  prosperity  was  much  more  rapid  than  could  have  been  expected, 
when  we  remember  the  conduct  of  a  very  leading  noble  person 
upon  that  occasion — never  was  a  more  generous  mind  or  a  purer 
heart — but  his  mind  had  more  purity  than  strength.  He  had  all 
that  belonged  to  taste,  and  courtesy,  and  refinement ;  but  the  grand 
and  the  sublime  of  national  reform  were  composed  of  colours  too 
strong  for  his  eye,  and  comprised  an  horizon  too  outstretched  for 
his  vision.f  The  Catholics  of  Ireland  were  in  fact  excluded  from 
the  asserted  independence  of  their  countrj-.  Thus  far  the  result 
comes  to  this,  that  wherever  perfect  union  is  not  found,  complete 
redress  must  be  sought  in  vain." 

Passing  on  to  the  Union,  Mr.  Curran  proceeded — "  The  whole 
history  of  mankind  records  no  instance  of  any  hostile  Cabinet, 
perhaps  even  of  any  internal  cabinet,  actuated  by  the  principles 
of  honour  or  of  shame.  The  Irish  Catholic  was  therefore  taught 
to  believe,  that  if  he  surrendered  his  country  he  would  cease  to 
be  a  slave.  The  Irish  Protestant  was  cajoled  into  the  belief,  that 
if  he  concurred  in  the  surrender,  he  would  be  placed  upon  the 
neck  of  an  hostile  faction.  Wretched  dupe ! — You  might  as  well 
persuade  the  gaoler  that  he  is  less  a  prisoner  than  the  captives  he 
locks  up^  merely  because  lie  carries  the  key  in  his  pocket.\    By  that 

•  Mr.  Grattoo. 

t  The  p«noD  b«re  alladed  to  wm  obriootly  Uie  late  Xaii  of  Chariemont;  bat  though 
that  Doblenan  orifinaUy  oppoMd  the  daima  of  th«  Roman  CatboUes,  ho  had  tho  honour 
to  hU  Utter  years  of  rising  abore  his  earl/  prftjodides ;  he  has  also  made  Ireland  amends 
for  the  delay,  In  harfng  left  a  rrpresentatlve  of  his  house,  and  of  his  more  nutored 
opinions,  from  whom  all  that  his  oountry  can  demand  is  that  k4  maj  nerer  change  his 
present  principles  and  oondoct — 0. 

X  We  doobt  not  thai  this  U  the  origin  of  Qyron's  weU  known  Unes  in  Don  Juan : 
*«  The  nations  are 
In  prison— bat  the  gaoler,  what  is  he  f 
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reciprocal  animosity,  however,  Ireland  was  surrendered ;  the  goili 
of  the  surrender  was  most  atrocious — ^the  consequences  of  the 
crime  most  tremendous  and  exemplary.  We  put  ourselves  into  a 
condition  of  the  most  unqualified  servitude — ^we  sold  our  country, 
and  we  levied  upon  ourselves  the  price  of  the  purchase — ^we  gave 
up  the  right  of  disposing  of  our  properties — ^we  yielded  to  a 
foreign  legislature  to  decide  whether  the  funds  necessary  to  their 
projects  or  their  profligacy  should  be  extracted  from  us,  or  be 
furnished  by  themselves;  the  consequence  has  been,  that  our 
scanty  means  have  been  squandered  in  her  internal  corruption  as 
profusely  as  our  best  blood  has  been  wasted  in  the  madness  of 
her  aggressions,  or  the  feeble  folly  of  her  resistance.  Our  debt 
has  accordingly  been  increased  more  than  tenfold — the  common 
comforts  of  life  have  been  vanishing — we  are  sinking  into  beg- 
gary— our  poor  people  have  been  worried  by  cruel  and  unprilicipled 
prosecutions,  and  the  instruments  of  our  government  have  been 
almost  simplified  into  the  tax-gatherer  and  the  hangman.  At 
length,  after  this  long  night  of  suffering,  the  morning  star  of  our 
redemption  cast  its  light  upon  us,  the  mist  was  dissolved  and  all 
men  perceived  that  those  whom  they  had  been  blindly  attacking 
in  the  dark  were  in  reality  their  fellow  sufferers  and  their  friends. 
We  have  made  a  discovery  of  the  grand  principle  in  politics,  that 
the  tyrant  is  in  every  instance  the  creature  of  the  slave — ^that  he 
is  a  coVrardly  and  a  computing  animal — and  that  in  every  instance 
he  calculates  between  the  expenditure  to  be  made  and  the  advan- 
tage to  be  acquired.  And  I  therefore  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
if  the  wretched  Island  of  Man,  that  refugium  peccatorum^  had 
sense  and  spirit  to  see  the  force  of  this  truth,  she  could  not  be 

No  leuer  Tlotlm  to  the  bolt  aad  bar. 
Ii  the  poor  privilege  to  tarn  the  kej 
Upon  the  captire,  freedom  t    He*i  m  fkr 
From  the  enJoTment  of  the  earth  and  air, 
Who  watches  o*er  the  chain,  ai  they  who  wear.** 

Bat  Bjrron  aTowed  that  a  poet  had  a  right,  whenerer  he  foond  a  good  tdea,  to  mIm 
and  OM  lt.~II. 
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enalared  by  the  whole  power  of  England.  The  oppressor  would 
see  that  the  necessary  expenditure  in  whips,  and  chains,  and  gib- 
bets, would  infinitely  countervail  the  ultimate  value  of  the  acquisi- 
tion ;  and  it  is  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  this  unquestionable 
truth,  that  so  much  of  this  agitated  globe  has,  in  all  ages,  been 
crawled  over  by  a  Manx  population.  This  discovery  Ireland  at 
last  has  made.  The  Catholic  claimed  his  rights — ^the  Protestant 
generously  and  nobly  felt  as  he  ought,  and  seconded  the  claim ;  a 
silly  government  was  driven  to  the  despicable  courage  of  cowardice, 
and  resorted  to  the  odious  artillery  of  proseciftions — the  expedi- 
ent failed :  the  question  made  its  way  to  the  discussion  of  the 
senate— I  will  not  tire  you  with  the  detail.  A  House  of  Com- 
mons who,  at  least,  represented  themselves,  perhaps  afraid,  perhaps 
ashamed  of  their  employers,  became  unmanageable  tools  in  the 
hands  of  such  awkward  artists,  and  were  dissolved;  just  as  a 
beaten  gamester  throws  the  cards  into  the  fire  in  hopes  in  a  new 
pack  to  find  a  better  fortune." 

A  little  fiirther  on,  Mr.  Curran,  again  adverting  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  election,  was  interrupted  by  the  other  candidate's 
agent :  when  that  person  was  made  to  sit  down,  Mr.  Curran  re- 
sumed. "  I  do  not  wonder  at  having  provoked  interruption  when 
I  spoke  of  your  borough.  I  told  you  that  from  this  moment  it  is 
free.  Never  in  my  life  have  I  so  felt  the  spirit  of  the  people  as 
among  you;  never  have  I  so  felt  the  throbs  of  returning  life.  I 
almost  forgot  my  own  habitual  estimate  of  ray  own  small  import- 
ance ;  I  almost  thought  it  was  owing  to  some  energy  within  my- 
self when  I  was  lifted  and  borne  on  the  buoyant  surge  of  popular 
sympathy  and  enthusiasm.  I  therefore  again  repeat  it,  it  is 
the  moment  of  your  new  birth  unto  righteousness.  Your  proved 
friends  are  high  among  you — ^your  developed  enemies  are  expunged 
for  ever — your  liberty  has  been  taken  from  the  grave,  and  if  she 
is  put  back  into  the  tomb,  it  can  be  only  by  your  own  parricide, 
and  she  must  be  buried  alive.'* 

•*  Ireland  (said  he,  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  address)  can  do 
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more  for  herself  now  than  she  has  done  for  centimes  heretofore. 
She  lay  a  helpless  hulk  upon  the  water ;  but  now,  for  the  first 
time,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Protestant  spirit  for  the  delicious 
spectacle  of  seeing  her  equipped  with  masts,  and  sails,  and  com- 
pass, and  helm ;  at  length  she  is  sea-worthy.  Whether  she  is  to 
escape  the  tempest  and  gain  the  port  is  an  event  to  be  di^>08ed 
of  by  the  great  Ruler  of  the  waters  and  the  winds.  If  our  voyage 
be  prosperous,  our  success  will  be  doubled  by  our  unanimity ;  but 
even  if  we  are  doomed  to  sink,  we  shall  sink  with  honour.  But 
am  I  over-sanguine  in  counting  our  Protestant  allies  ?  Your  own 
county  gives  you  a  cheering  instance  in  a  noble  Marquis,*  retiring 
from  the  dissipation  of  an  English  court,  making  his  country  his 
residence,  and  giving  his  first  entrance  into  manhood  to  the  cause 
of  Ireland.  It  is  not  from  any  association  of  place  that  my  mind 
is  turned  to  the  name  of  Moira — to  name  him  is  to  recognize 
what  your  idolatry  has  given  to  him  for  so  many  years ;  but  a 
late  transaction  calls  for  a  word  or  two.  I  thought  anxiously 
upon  it  at  the  time,  and  from  that  time  to  tliis,  if  he  required  to 
be  raised,  he  must  have  been  raised  in  public  opinion  by  the 
event  of  that  negociation.f     He  saw  that  the  public  in  either 


*  The  Mftrqub  of  Downshire. — 0. 

t  Mr.  Curran  had,  a  few  weeks  before,  in  an  equally  public  manner,  dltcountraanced 
the  angry  feelings  with  which  he  found  some  of  his  countrymen  had  regarded  the  con- 
duct of  his  noble  fMend  in  the  recent  negoUationi  for  a  new  administration.  At  a  pvb- 
llc  dinner,  given  in  Dublin  to  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  by  the  friends  of  religious  ^edom, 
and  attended  by  many,  the  most  distinguished  for  ranlc  and  talent  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Corraa, 
In  addressing  the  meeting,  ennmerated  the  several  illustrious  persons  fn  the  empire  who 
supported  the  cause  wtiich  they  were  that  day  celebrating :  *'  But,"  said  he,  **  I  have  not 
yet  mentioned  the  name,  which  I  was  delighted  to  see  yoo  were  on  the  tiptoe  of  expecCiog, 
and  which,  in  whatever  order  it  might  be  mentioned,  you  had  in  your  own  minds  placed 
In  iu  natural  station,  at  the  head  of  the  list— the  beloved  child  of  Ireland,  the  ornament, 
and  consoler,  and  intrepid  defender  of  his  country- -the  scliolar  of  the  camp — the  philo- 
sopher of  the  sennte  the  exalted  devotee  of  that  high  and  unparlying  honour,  that  will 
bend  to  no  consideration  of  life,  or  death,  or  country,  or  even  of  fame :  that  man  who,  of 
all  others,  most  distinctly  sees  into  your  character— your  ardent,  generous  (do  not  be 
angry  with  me),  your  tender  and  eXciUble  sensibility— your  feather-springed  disposa- 
bility  to  affectionate  and  momentary  Jealousy,  which  evaporates  in  the  breath  that 
expresses  it.    He  knows  It  well— he  lovea  you  for  it— he  knows  the  rapid  condition  of  ita 
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country  could  not  have  any  hope  from  an  arrangement,  in  which 
the  first  preliminary  was  a  selfish  scramble  for  patronage,  that 
must  have  ended  in  a  scramble  for  power;  in  which  the  first 
efforts  of  patriotism  were  for  the  surrender  of  mopsticks  in  the 
palace ;  to  sink  the  head,  and  to  irritate  the  man  who  wore  the 
Crown,  instead  of  making  their  first  measure  a  restitution  of 
representation  to  the  people,  who,  if  they  were  as  strong  as  they 
ought  to  be,  could  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  tinsel  of  a 
robe  or  the  gilding  of  a  sceptre. 

"•  Little  remains  for  me  to  add  to  what  I  have  already  said.  I 
said  you  should  consider  how  you  ought  to  act — I  will  give  you  my 
humble  idea  upon  that  point.  Do  not  exhaust  the  resources  of 
your  spirit  by  idle  anger  or  idle  disgust — forgive  those  who  have 
voted  against  you  here — ^they  will  not  forgive  themselves.  I  under- 
stand they  are  to  be  packed  up  in  tumbrils  with  layers  of  salt  be- 
tween them,  and  carted  to  the  election  for  the  country,  to  appear 
again  in  patriotic  support  of  the  noble  projector  of  the  glories  of 
"Walcheren.  Do  not  envy  him  the  precious  cargo  of  the  raw 
iiiaterials  of  virtuous  legislation — be  assured  all  this  is  of  use. 

"  Let  me  remind  you  before  I  go  of  that  precept,  equally  pro- 
found and  beneficent,  which  the  meek  and  modest  author  of  our 
blessed  religion  left  to  the  world :  *  and  one  command  I  give  you, 
that  you  love  one  another.'  Be  assured  that  of  this  love  the  true 
spirit  can  be  no  other  than  probity  and  honour.  The  great  ana- 
lo^es  of  the  moral  and  the  physical  world  are  surprisingly  coinci- 
dent; you  cannot  glue  two  pieces  of  board  together  unless  the 
joint  be  clean ;  you  cannot  unite  two  men  together,  unless  the 


recoil ;  bat  he  oofht  not  to  be  wonsded,  nor  joa  hamlUated  bj  any  formal  ceremonial  of 
that  contrition.  iLoud  applattts.]  Bat  I  And  I  am  not  lo  bad  a  painter  as  I  thoaght ; 
70a  have  made  It  unnecessary  hr  me  to  pat  the  name  over  the  picture.  Haj  I  be  per> 
niitted  to  add,  that  although  I  bare  not  been  altogether  unhonoured  by  some  condescend* 
Ifig  notice  from  that  Illustrious  and  noble  person,  yet  I  am  too  proud  to  be  swayed  by  any 
fevUng  which,  if  merely  personal,  must  be  despicable,  and  that  it  could  not  add  a  single 
puliation  to  that  energy  of  allectton  and  respect  with  which  my  heart  clings  to  him  as  an 
Irishman.** — 0.    [The  Karl  If  oira  afterwards  was  created  Blarquis  of  Hastings.— M.] 
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cement  be  virtue :  for  vice  can  give  no  sanction  to  compact,  she 
can  form  no  bond  of  affection. 

"  And  now,  my  friends,  I  bid  you  adieu,  with  a  feeling  at  mj 
heart  that  can  never  leave  it,  and  which  mj  tongue  cannot  attempt 
the  abortive  effort  of  expressing.  If  mj  death  do  not  prevent  it, 
we  shall  meet  again  in  this  place.  If  you  feel  as  kindly  to  me  as 
I  do  to  you,  relinquish  the  attestation  which  I  know  you  had 
reserved  for  my  departure.  Our  enemy  has,  I  think,  received  the 
mortal  blow ;  but  though  he  reels,  he  has  not  fallen  ;  and  we  have 
seen  too  much  upon  a  greater  scale  of  wretchedness  of  anticipated 
triumph.  Let  me  therefore  retire  from  among  you  in  a  way  that 
becomes  me  and  becomes  you,  uncheered  by  a  single  voice,  and 
unaccompanied  by  a  single  man.  May  the  blessing  of  God  pre- 
serve you  in  the  affection  of  one  another."* 

The  following  letters  contain  Mr.  Curran's  £irther  views  upon 
the  state  of  public  affairs  in  Ireland  at  this  period : 

TO    SIR  J.    SWINBURNB. 
"SlE, 

"  I  have  just  received  the  honour  of  your  letter.  I  am  very 
deeply,  indeed,  impressed  by  the  honour  of  being  thought  by  the 
committee  not  unworthy  of  the  office  of  steward,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  friends  of  religious  freedom. 

"  If  there  were  no  obstacle  in  my  way,  but  what  was  within  my 
own  control,  most  promptly,  and  with  pride  and  gratitude,  would 
I  obey  so  flattering  a  summons ;  but  the  difficulty  is  what  it  does 
not  belong  to  me  to  dispense  with.  The  Court  of  Chancery  will 
be  sitting  on  the  day  of  your  meeting,  and  I  could  not  be  warrant- 
ed in  leaving  my  duty  here,  from  any  impulse,  however  strong,  of 

•  In  the  muldle  of  hU  upeech  Mr.  Bell  (a  regnUrly  ni-favoured  gentleman),  who  waa 
agent  for  tlie  rival  candidate,  stood  up,  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Mr.  Curran,  *'  irith  a  very 
peculiar  expression  of  countenance.*'  Ou  this  Mr.  Curran  exclaimed,  *'  Mr.  Seneachal,  I 
demand  of  you  as  returning  officer,  that  I,  a  candidate,  shall  be  protected,  C8  you  are  In 
duty  bound  to  do,  from  bejng  disturbed  by  the  obscene  and  unnatural  grimaeei  of  a 
baboon."    Whereupon  &fr.  Bell  sank  into  his  seat— osed  up  I— M. 
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personal  gratitude  or  respect  I  cannot  look  forward  to  any  pro- 
bable state  of  the  court,  that  can  leave  me  to  my  own  disposal ; 
but  if  such  should  occur,  I  shall  certainly  wait  upon  you.  I  am, 
however,  not  a  little  consoled  in  the  reflection,  that  my  absence 
from  such  a  scene  can  be  regretted  only  by  myselfj  and  that  my 
presence  could  contribute  little,  or  rather  nothing,  to  the  intended 
result  The  sanction  of  illustrious  personages,*  who  vouchsafe  to 
patronise  the  meeting,  must  do  much  towards  its  object ;  and  much 
also  must  be  effected  by  the  high  rank  and  character  of  others, 
who  I  make  no  doubt  will  be  zealous  in  following  such  an  example, 
when  tlie  projects  of  intolerance  are  disclaimed  by  the  authority 
of  the  enlightened  and  exalted ;  and  when  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  are  permitted  to  see  what  cannot  be  difficult  in  so  reflecting 
a  nation  as  England,  that  the  cause  of  tolerance  is  really  that  of 
justice,  and  prudence,  and  true  Christianity,  in  which  they  them- 
selves are  as  deeply  interested  as  their  fellow-subjects  can  be.  It 
is  not,  I  trust,  too  sanguine  to  hope  that  practical  bigotry  must  be 
driven  to  take  refuge  in  flight ;  and  that  the  empire  may  look  for- 
ward to  the  adoption  of  such  just  and  beneficent  counsels  as  must 
ever  compose  the  only  certain  basis  of  internal  tranquillity,  and  of 
external  safety.  I  know,  sir,  you  will  perceive  that  I  allude  princi- 
pally to  this  part  of  the  empire.  I  have  passed  not  a  short  life  in 
it ;  my  notions  respecting  it  are  the  fruit  of  long  observation  of  it 
both  in  and  out  of  parliament ;  and  so  deeply  are  these  ideas  graven 
upon  my  judgment,  that  upon  a  late  occasion  I  was  willing  to  forego 
every  consideration  of  much  labor  passed,  of  advancing  years,  and 
declining  health,  and  to  imdertake  the  duty  of  once  more  sitting  in 
parliament  I  could  have  no  motive  of  ambition,  or  of  party,  or 
view  to  reputation ;  I  looked  not  to  be  an  advocate  for  my  country, 
but  I  did  venture  to  hope  that  a  man  so  perfectly  removed  from  all 
temptation  to  partiality,  and  with  so  much  opportunity  of 
knowledge,  might  be  received  as  not  an  incredible  witness,  in  point 
of  fact,  for  this  afflicted  island.     And  from  the  discharge  of  so 


•  Dokw  of  K«Dt  and  Susiex,  foni  of  Ckorge  m.— M. 
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Bacred  a  duty,  I  thought  it  would  have  been  most  unworthy  to 
aflfect  to  excuse  myself  upon  any  etiquette  of  office,  when  the  law 
had  declared  no  incompatibility  between  official  and  public  duty. 
I  did  think,  and  I  yet  think,  that  if  the  real  state  of  this  country 
be  fairly  and  fully  impressed  upon  the  parliament  and  the  public, 
it  must  appear  to  demonstration,  that  the  hopes  and  the  fears  of 
the  two  parts  of  the  empire  are  one  and  the  same ;  that  it  is  the 
critical  moment  in  which  every  thing  ought  to  be  done  to  oppose  the 
embankment  of  a  consolidated  nation  to  the  hostile  torrent,  instead 
of  leaving  it  even  a  chance  of  admission  through  the  interstices  of 
an  incohering  and  porous  population  ;  and  that  those  high  persons, 
who  saw  things  a  year  ago  in  this  point  of  view,  and  were  then 
willing  to  devote  themselves  to  the  public  service,  may,  upon 
further  consideration,  think  that  the  obstacles  which  then  prevent- 
ed their  intention  ought  not  for  ever  to  deprive  their  country  of 
the  benefits  of  their  virtue  or  capacity  to  serve  it  Such  an  event 
as  I  allude  to,  they  may  be  assured,  would  have  a  most  consoling 
and  cheering  effect  upon  Ireland,  because  we  should  look  with  con- 
fidence to  their  acting  upon  that  noble  and  conciliating  principle 
of  religious  freedom,  which  has  raised  your  illustrious  patron,  and 
those  who  think  as  he  does,  so  high  in  the  reverence  of  all  men ; 
they  would  be  sure  of  retrieving  Ireland  from  a  state  of  suffering 
and  peril ;  they  would  be  sure  of  finding  a  co-operation  in  every 
honest  Irishman  infinitely  superior  to  the  zeal  of  party,  or  of  sect, 
and  founded  on  the  pure  devotion  of  public  duty  and  public 
spirit  And  it  would  convey  to  the  heart  of  a  loyal  and  ardent 
people  a  conviction  that  they  were  yet  of  a  value  in  a  quarter 
where  their  fondest  hopes  and  affections  had  been  fixed  for  years. 
But  I  fear  my  solicitude  on  this  subject  has  led  me  to  intrude 
farther  than  I  had  intended  upon  your  attention.  Permit  me, 
therefore,  only  to  request  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  accept  my 
cordial  thanks  for  the  courtesy  of  your  communication,  and  to  pre* 
sent  my  humble  respects  to  the  committee. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  6sc^ 

"J.  P.XUWULH.'* 
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TO    HIS   ROTAL   HIGHNESS   THE   DURE    OF   SUSSEX. 

"  I  canDot,  sir,  express  the  pleasure  with  which  I  learn  that  the 
sanction  of  your  illustrious  rank  and  your  great  name  are  given 
to  that  noble  principle  of  religious  freedom,  and  that  upon  aground 
perfectly  distinct  from  all  view  whatsoever  of  political  party.  The 
relation  in  which  you  stand  with  respect  to  your  country,  and  your 
august  house,  must  remove  all  pretext  for  soiling  our  pure  and 
modest  religion,  by  blending  it  with  the  sordid  spirit  of  party ;  or 
of  advancing  the  projects  of  the  latter,  by  an  affected  association 
with  the  former,  in  which  heaven  cannot  be  either  interested  or 
honoured,  and  in  which  the  true  principle  of  political  wisdom  and 
social  virtue  cannot  fail  to  be  degraded  and  depraved.  Never, 
perhaps,  have  the  fatal  consequences  of  this  monstrous  union  been 
more  sadly  proved  and  developed  than  in  the  late  few  years  that 
we  have  passed ;  and  more  especially  in  this  ill-fated  country.  In 
.  England  your  dissenters  were  pressed  sorely  enough  by  disabling 
and  excluding  statutes;  but  still  the  sharpness  of  those  legal  mono- 
polies went  rather  against  their  interest  than  their  honour.  Still 
they  were  equal  as  Englishmen ;  ^nd  though  shut  out,  perhaps  very 
unwisely  and  very  unjustly,  from  a  part,  and  certainly  no  incon- 
siderable part,  of  the  constitutional  precincts  of  their  country,  they 
still  had  the  uncontrollable  range  of  tlie  residue  as  freely  and 
proudly  as  any  other  portion  of  the  land ;  they  had  to  complain 
of  suffering  rather  than  stigma  or  shame.  With  respect  to  other 
religious  descriptions  of  sects,  very  unworthy  indeed  to  be  classed 
with  dissenters — the  strange  combinations  of  persons  connected 
together  by  the  fantastical  adoption  of  wild  and  extravagant  opin- 
ions, much  easier  to  be  named  than  to  be  understood,  England 
seems  to  have  acted  with  the  policy  that  might  be  expected  from  a 
discreet  and  thinking  nation.  You  have  most  judiciously  cut  off 
the  supplies,  that  martyrdom  would  have  given  them  in  their  meek 
and  ardent  campaign  against  the  sobriety  and  decorum  of  true 
religion.    Your  established  clergy  have  stinted  them  in  that  food 
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which  refutation  gives  to  folly.  They  have  had  too  much  good 
seDse,  and  too  much  sound  consideration  for  their  sacred  functions, 
.to  enter  the  lists  of  argument  with  these  learned  cobblers,  and  right 
reverend  blacksmiths.  However  they  may  have  been  mortified  by 
the  scandal  of  their  orgies,  they  have  had  forbearance  enough  to 
leave  their  diseases  to  cure  themselves,  and  to  consign  them  to  the 
wholesome  and  cooling  regime  of  silent  commiseration  and  inflexi- 
ble neglect  The  Law  has  followed  the  example  of  the  Church,  and 
refused  the  honours  of  the  pillory  or  the  stake  to  the  adventuroua 
aspirants ;  and  to  this  concurrence  in  good  temper  and  good  sense 
may  it  be  attributed,  in  a  great  d^ree  at  least,  that  these  contra- 
band dealers  and  inventors  of  unheard-of  forms  of  doctrine,  and 
patterns  of  tenets,  have  not  been  still  more  successful  in  supersed- 
ing the  good  order  and  sobriety  of  the  national  faith  and  practice. 
I  should  have  hoped  that  this  concurrence  was  founded  on  the  adop- 
tion of  a  maxim,  that  forms  the  basis  of  that  principle  so  fortunately 
adopted  by  your  Royal  Highness,  the  inviolability  of  religious . 
freeilom.  But  deeply  concerned  am  I  to  see,  that  however  acted 
upon  in  England,  it  has  not  been  pursued  in  Ireland  with  the  same 
dignity  and  temper.  In  saying  this  I  do  not  mean  to  impute  abso- 
lutely bad  intentions  to  any  party,  or  to  say  that  neither  has  been 
betrayed  into  any  step  that  may  call  for  censure  or  regret ;  but  I  do 
think  that  in  our  late,  or  rather  our  present,  unhappy  conflicts  here^ 
a  manifest  distinction  might  be  made.  The  Catholic  was  petition- 
ing for  a  repeal  of  certainly  very  afflicting  grievances,  and  it  would 
be  only  fair  to  make  some  allowance  for  the  tone  and  phrase  in 
which  he  might  utter  what  came  simply  to  this : — '  I  am  in  bondage 
without  having  committed  any  crime.  My  d^radation  and  suffer- 
ing are  justified  by  the  most  cruel  imputation  on  my  character  and 
honour,  and  I  humbly  pray  to  be  set  at  liberty.'  K  a  man  were 
to  utter  such  an  appeal  with  insolence  or  outrage,  I  do  not  say  he 
ought  to  be  kindly  heard ;  but  if  he  felt  the  right  to  freedom  so 
coldly  as  to  prefer  his  claim  with  an  apathy  that  must  6*00X6  it,  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  say,  he  ought  not  to  be  relieved ;  he  has  not 
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yet  arnved  at  that  impatience  of  slavery,  without  which  he  cannot 
be  yet  ripe  for  freedom.  I  cannot,  therefore,  avoid  saying  that  the 
mere  ardour  of  the  Catholics,  in  the  pursuit  of  an  object  far  more 
valuable  than  life,  without  which  life  could  be  of  no  value,  was  not 
a  just  ground  for  suspecting  that  their  meeting  to  petition  was  a 
mere  pretext  to  cover  any  other  or  any  criminal  design.  The  rank 
and  property  of  the  persons,  which  made  them  so  firmly  responsi- 
ble to  the  State,  should,  I  think,  have  repelled  such  a  suspicion, 
and  particularly  when  sanctioned  by  so  numerous  a  co-operation  of 
their  Protestant  fellow-subjects.  I  do  not  say  that  the  government 
might  not  have  intended  well,  or  that  a  most  unhappy  mistake  was 
any,  other  than  an  error  of  judgment;  but  I  do  think  that  when  the 
subsequent  conduct  of  the  people  had  proved  their  innocence 
beyond  all  doubt,  a  milder  and  more  conciliating  conduct  might 
have  been  adopted  with  equal  dignity  and  wisdom.  But  I  fear  a 
province  is  a  bad  school  for  a  statesman  to  learn  that  the  essence 
of  dignity  consists  much  more  in  rest  than  in  action.  It  has  not 
been  so,  and  the  consequence  has  been  a  state  of  trouble  and  fer- 
mentation, such  as  I  never  before  witnessed  in  Ireland.  Crimina- 
tion and  recrimination  have  gone  on  to  an  extent  on  all  sides,  most 
deeply  to  be  deplored  by  every  man  who  wishes  well  to  Ireland  or 
the  empire.  The  discussions  of  those  unhappy  questions  have  been 
carried  on  in  the  shape  of  criminal  prosecutions;  of  proceedings 
that  never  should  be  resorted  to,  except  in  cases  of  real  guilt,  and 
never  as  political  measures  of  aspersion  or  counteraction.  The 
result  has  been — No  culpable  intention  whatsoever  has  been 
proved ;  no  project  has  been  defeated ;  the  purity  of  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  itself  has  been  exposed  by  the  unhappy  indis- 
cretion of  giving  ground  for  actions,  and  the  readiness  of  bringing 
forward  prosecutions,  in  which  every  judgment  and  verdict  for  them 
has  been  a  public  calamity,  by  sinking  them  in  the  public  opinion, 
and  leading  the  people  to  entertain  an  idea,  which  I  trust  can  never 
be  true,  that  even  the  judicial  authority  may  be  degrade<l  to  an 
instrumentality  to  the  State.     A  man  of  any  party  but  that  of 
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public  tranqmllity  and  safety  would  probably  speak  a  langua^  very 
different  from  what  I  am  holding  to  your  Royal  Highness.  But  my 
mind  is  profoundly  impressed  with  the  actual  suffering  and  awful 
possible  danger  of  such  a  state  of  things,  which  is  not  at  all  diminish- 
ed by  the  real  innocence  of  intention,  which  I  am  ready  to  concede 
to  all  parties.  It  is  not  the  guilt  of  the  parties,  it  is  the  fact  of  the 
conflict  in  which  the  peril  consists.  It  was  from  this  view  of  things, 
though  not  then  so  sadly  matured  as  they  are  at  present,  that  I  was 
most  anxious,  a  year  ago,  that  the  arrangement  then  proposed  might 
take  effect :  every  aspect  of  things  seemed  to  indicate  such  an  event 
as  most  practicable,  and  most  salutary.  The  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Commons  seemed  to  point  it  out  as  a  measure  of  iaevitable 
necessity:  the  exalted  magnanimity  of  an  illustrious  personage, 
relinquishing  every  personal  consideration,  gave  it  complete  &cility, 
and  that  in  a  way  the  most  endearing  to  the  Irish  people,  by  show- 
ing that  his  mind  was  perfectly  untainted  by  bigotry.*  Strange  in- 
deed would  it  be,  if  an  individual  of  the  first  taste  in  England  could 
be  so  tainted ;  for  what  is  taste  but  the  moral  instinct  of  a  highly 
cultivated  understanding  ?  The  great  talents  and  character  of  the 
noble  persons  concerned  was  a  pledge  to  the  empire  of  what  might 
be  expected  from  the^  measure.  It  held  out  a  hope  of  friendly 
adjustment  with  America,  instead  of  forcing  her  unnaturally  into  the 
ranks  of  our  enemies,  and  driving  her  to  waste  her  young  blood  in 
battle,  instead  of  preserving  it  for  growth;  instead  of  recollecting 
that  she  might  be  destined  to  be  the  cradle  of  a  Hercules,  who, 
even  in  his  infancy,  was  doomed  to  crush  the  snakes  of  despotism, 
and  whose  full-grown  labours  might  be  reserved,  by  the  extirpation 
of  monsters,  to  form  a  new  system  for  freedom  in  the  west,  even 
after  it  had  been  banished,  like  the  Americans  themselves,  from  the 
east  It  gave  us  at  least  an  additional  hope  of  an  interval  to 
breathe,  by  a  peace  with  France ;  an  event  made  probable  by  the 
known  opinions  of  those  noble  perscHisupon  the  subject;  and  made 

*  The  PrliiM  Regent,  afUnnurdf  George  IV.— M. 
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still  more  probable  bj  the  incalculable  addition  to  the  actual  force 
of  the  empire,  in  the  perfect  conciliation  of  Ireland,  which  they, 
and,  I  much  fear,  they  alone,  could  be  likely  to  effect ;  but  in  these 
prospects  we  were  destined  to  be  disappointed.  Upon  the  cause 
of  this  failure  there  was  a  variety  of  opinions,  but  there  was  a  per- 
fect concurrence  in  the  feeling,  that  it  was  a  great  misfortune  to 
this  ij.       . :    ■  doomed  u  utiuiuiiice  of  dis^juiet,  and  an  in* 

crca.»e  of  burdens  and  of  dangora ;  yet  we  did  not  hastily  give  up 
tiw  liope  that  tlio  diffietiUies  might  be  yel  got  o^er*  Nor  can  I 
now  oonoeiira  how  it  is  possible  for  tlio^  noble  persons  to  allow  the 
Height  of  a  feather  to  those  difficulties  when  tbcy  see  that  every 
event  that  has  happened  from  tbat  hour  to  Uiis  is  flung  Into  the 
opposite  ioale,  and  is  a  call  upon  them  to  come  forward  and  do 
their  daty  to  their  country. 

**  As  an  Iri&htnan  I  owu  my  heart  sunk  when  all  hop©  was  at  an 
end  of  i4?emg  our  favourite  country  man  *  return  to  his  native  land 
bearing  tlie  oli?e  branch  \  the  only  man  who  seemed  peculiarly 
deagoaied  for  the  great  work  of  coneiHation  ;  but  even  from  tli« 
Up  the  cup  has  been  dashed — the  grating  upon  the  mountain  of 
Ararat  wa^  a  delusive  omen  of  the  lubaiding  of  the  waters;  and 
our  minerable  ark  is  still  toaae^I^  not  upon  a  sinking  but  a  riszi:^ 
and  more  angry  flood*  ^iy  own  cuiicern,  at  that  time,  did  not 
spring  from  any  it^rsonal  bad  opinion  of  t]a«  mtuiAter^;  I  gar^i 
them  tbtn  nn<l  I  give  them  now,  full  t*re4it  for  1 101  feet  good  inten- 
tion.  Indeed,  L  ean  searouly  conceive  tJie  ficMtnibility  of  a  public 
ii>  havii^  this  hi'art  not  to  intend  mo4st  cone^ieDtioUf^Iy  for  the 
t;  but  I  could  not  avoid  seizing  that  th^^  v^^te  of  Uie  house  waa 
m  tori  ^  prosenkmetit  against  Uu^m  by  ih^  grand  inque>^  of  th<> 
Ballon;  and  that  the  readin^a  of  their  master  to  dismiM  them 
was  a  full  confirmation  of  the  public  opinion^  tliat  it  was  a  lilight 
mdar  which,  if  they  did  not  die^  they  must  dwindle ;  and  that 
iheir  acta  and  tbeir  language  couM  not  but  correspond  with  adlmi- 
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nished  sUture.  They  have  verified  their  sad  foreboding,  peculiariy 
vrith  respect  to  America  and  to  Ireland ;  their  tone  and  style  has 
been  undignified,  peevish,  and  exasperating,  sophisticated  and 
insulting.  What  else  have  been  their  Orders  in  Council  ?  *  The 
French  are  abusing  your  rights  on  the  sea,  we  will  retaliate  by 
abusing  them  also : — the  highwaymen  rob  you  of  half  your  pro- 
perty, we  will  retaliate  upon  the  highwaymen  by  robbing  you  of 
the  other  halt'  But  this  is  a  subject  perhaps  beyond  my  depth, 
and  upon  which  my  reasonings  may  be  partial.  There  are  many 
sad  analogies  that  give  us  a  deep  and  tender  interest  in  the  fate  of 
that  country.  We  cannot  forget  the  fresh  and  daily  increasing 
ties  that  bind  us  to  them  as  brothers,  or  children,  or  kindred.  An 
American  war  can  never  be  popular  in  Ireland ;  and  the  same 
causes  that  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  be  their  enemies,  make  it 
improper  to  be  their  judges.  My  mind,  therefore,  returns  to  home 
the  natural  scene  of  every  man's  immediate  solicitude.  Upon  this 
subject,  to  almost  any  other  person  than  your  Royal  Highness,  I 
should  have  much  to  say.  To  you,  sir,  I  know  how  absurd  it 
would  be  to  afiect  to  give  information.  The  feeling  and  the 
splendid  part  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  take  in  our  interests 
and  our  sufferings  prove  to  us,  not  only  how  perfect  a  knowledge 
of  them  yon  possess,  but  also  how  much  a  patient  and  impartial 
judgment  can  contract  questions  which  blindness  and  pas^on  had 
dilated  and  perplexed,  and  to  what  a  salutary  degree  you  have 
been  successful  in  simplifying  the  real  objects  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  the  two  countries  ought  to  be  confined.  Any  longer  tres- 
pass upon  your  Royal  Highness'  patience  can  go  no  further,  there- 
fore, than  very  passingly  to  advert  to  the  progress  which  I  hope  has 
been  made  in  the  happy  work  of  conciliation. 

"I  think  the  good  sense  of  England  must  now  see,  that  the 
habits  of  reasoning  and  acting  in  Ireland  are  not  to  be  judged  by 
the  interested  and  distorted  misrepresentations  that  have  been 
made  of  this  country  during  centuries  past  I  understand  with 
pleasure  that  those  historical  topics  of  abuse,  which  caught  the 
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public  attention  for  some  time,  are  now  spumed  or  laughed  at,  as 
the  venomous  and  silly  effusions  of  reading  without  learning,  or 
learning  without  knowledge ;  the  real  heads  of  inquiry  are  now 
plain.  I  know  some  weight  was  once  given  to  the  distinction, 
that  mere  exclusion  was  not  privation.  I  believe  there  is  now  no 
rational  man  who  does  not  see,  that  when  it  is  justified  upon  the 
most  degrading  imputations,  it  is  the  bitterest  of  all  privations, 
because  in  the  same  moment  it  takes  away  the  privilege  of  the 
subject  and  the  character  of  the  man. 

**  It  has  been  said,  *'  It  is  dangerous  to  give  power  to  the  Catho- 
lics as  long  as  this  objection  was  undefined.'  This  acted  upon  the 
nerves  o^  I  am  sure,  many  good  men ;  but  it  could  not  but  cease 
to  do  so,  when  they  reflected  that  nothing  like  power  was  sought 
or  intended  to  be  given.  Mere  admissibility  is  nothing  like 
power ;  mere  admissibility  can  no  more  make  a  Catholic  a  ganger 
than  it  can  make  him  a  king.  I  am  admissible  to  be  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  England ;  but  would  not  any  man  in  his  senses  imagine  I 
had  escaped  from  Bedlam  if  I  called  such  admissibility  by  the 
name  of  power?  It  was  said,  that  Emancipation  would  lead  to 
attempts  upon  our  establishments.  It  is  not  surely  difficult  to  see 
that  establishments  can  be  altered  or  destroyed  only  by  law  or  by 
force. 

"  Ab  to  law,  the  danger  comes  exactly  to  this  ;  whether  a  few 
Catholic  members  could  succeed  in  making  proselytes  of  King, 
Lords  and  Commons,  so  as  to  subvert  the  Protestant  Church  ?  I 
confess,  sir,  that  it  is  not  my  opinion  of  our  Catholic  gentry  ;  if 
they  became  senators  I  suspect  their  ambition  would  have  very 
little  to  do  with  religion,  and  that  they  would  be  seen  going  forth 
with  the  ministers  of  the  day,  as  well  as  their  Protestant  brethren, 
in  the  mildest  spirit  of  patriotic  toleration. 

"  As  to  brutal  force,  I  can't  see  that  admissibility  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Conmions  could  be  an  inducement  with  any  man  to  bum 
it.  I  cannot  comprehend  how  giving  men  those  interests  in  the 
state,  without  which  no  state  can  have  any  real  value  in  their  eyes, 
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can  increase  their  wish  any  more  than  their  power  to  destroy  it 
I  have  heard  of  common  sailors  making  off  with  a  ship  and  cargo, 
but  nerer  of  the  proprietor  joining  in  such  an  act  I  never  heard 
even  of  an  Irish  gentleman  robbing  himself  and  running  awaj. 
If  they  are  then  asked — what  do  we  solicit,  and  what  can  they 
give  US  ?  I  cannot  doubt  that  a  generous  nation  will  feel  no  little 
pain  in  being  obliged  to  answer — *  We  cannot  give  you  power,  nor 
place,  nor  wealth ;  we  cannot  undo  the  sad  consequences  of  con- 
tinued oppression ;  we  cannot  restore  you  in  a  moment  to  national 
health ;  the  most  we  can  do  is  to  remove  the  actual  malady  in 
which  you  have  been  so  long  consumed ;  and  to  put  you  into  a 
state  of  possible  convalescence,  in  which  the  progress,  at  the  best, 
must  be  hectical  and  tardy.' 

"I  know  the  hopes  of  some  men  are  damped  by  the  petitions 
against  us.  My  hope  is,  that  they  are  fisivourable  to  us ;  when  the 
motives  and  the  means  of  procuring  them  are  considered  (and 
they  cannot  be  unknown)  they  cannot  fail  of  kindling  a  condign 
detestation  of  those  who  can  resort,  for  any  human  object,  to  such 
obdurate  and  remorseless  guilt,  as  that  of  exciting  man  against 
man ;  of  loosening  those  bonds  that  should  bind  the  subject  to  the 
state,  and  poisoning  the  sources  of  that  Christian  benevolence  that 
ought  to  be  the  consolation  of  nations  under  those  sufferings  with 
which  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  permit  almost  the  whole 
civilized  world  to  be  aflflicted ;  nor  can  I  deem  it  possible  that  so 
just  a  detestation  of  the  oppression  should  not  lead  to  a  propor- 
tional sympathy  for  the  sufferers.  As  to  the  petitions  from  our- 
selves, we  know  they  are  the  natural  consequences  of  our  condition ; 
they  are  much  stronger  proofe  of  deplorable  prostration  than  of 
real  malice ;  and  happy  is  it  for  the  quiet  of  Ireland,  that  they  are 
so  considered.  When  Verres  was  accused  for  his  frightful  mal- 
administration in  Sicily,  a  counter-petition  was  obtained ;  and  if  I 
forget  not,  at  the  head  of  the  deputation  who  came  to  implore 
that  no  mercy  should  be  extended  to  him,  was  advancing  to  the 
senate,  an  illustrious  Sicilian,  who  had  himself  been  the  most  di»- 
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tinguisbed  victim  of  what  authority  may  perpetrate  in  a  province. 
I  cannot  imagine  that  the  display  of  such  a  spectacle  could  do 
injury  to  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate  supplicants;  nor  can  I 
think,  that  if  the  Irish  Catholic  were  now  put  upon  his  trial  before 
an  impartial  tribunal  of  the  English  nation,  his  accusation  weighed 
against  his  defence,  his  friends  against  his  enemies,  his  conduct 
against  his  treatment ;  I  cannot  doubt  that  in  such  a  situation,  his 
character  and  claims  would  be  so  felt,  that  he  might  boldly  say, 
•  I  would  to  God  that  not  only  you,  but  all  those  who  hear  me  this 
day,  were  both,  almost  and  altogether  such  as  I  am,  except  these 
bonds.'  I  cannot,  sir,  in  regard  to  the  duty  of  perfect  candor 
which  I  owe  to  your  Royal  Highness,  avoid  saying  that  the  wild 
spirit  of  aggression  which  of  late  time  has  raved  among  us,  has 
miserably  reduced  the  respect  in  which  every  good  government 
cannot  fail  to  be  held.  These  contests  for  dignity,  without  doubt, 
have  been  most  disastrous.  Alas,  Sir,  I  much  fear  that  dignity  is 
a  robe  which  he,  that  will  box  for  it,  must  lay  aside  during  the 
conflict,  and  there  is  great  risk  that  when  he  has  been  soundly 
threshed,  he  may  find,  like  Strap,  that  it  has  been  taken  away  dur- 
ing the  battle  by  the  honest  gentleman  who  undertook  to  keep  it 
**  But,  sir,  the  baleful  effects  of  this  violence  cannot  stop  here. 
It  is  too  visible  that  manners,  and  morals  too,  must  become  feroci- 
ated ;  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  if  good  sense  and  feeling 
shall  not  make  the  edge  of  authority  more  blunt,  necessity  must 
soon  make  it  sharper  even  than  it  is.  If  the  rider  will  not  sit 
quietly  on  his  saddle,  but  will  hold  his  seat  by  grappling  the  sides 
of  the  animal  with  his  spurs,  he  cannot  avoid  changing  to  a  bridle 
of  no  ordinary  force.  No  other  way  can  remain  for  restraining 
the  madness  he  provokes.  This,  sir,  in  my  conscience  I  am  con- 
vinced is  the  state  of  this  country :  things  cannot  stay  as  they  are ; 
temporizing  palliatives  will  not  avail ;  it  will  answer  no  end  to 
draw  upon  our  great  grandsons  in  favour  of  the  great  grandsons 
of  the  Catholics,  for  liberty  to  be  granted  in  the  course  of  the  next 
century. 
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^  Mean  time,  for  I  more  than  feel  how  much  I  have  passed  the 
limits,  I  camiot  but  hope  the  best  effects  from  the  principle  of 
religious  freedom,  which  you  are  pleased  to  protect,  and  of  which 
you  will  be  so  powerful  a  patron,  and  so  bright  an  example. 

^  Be  pleased,  sir,  to  accept  my  humble  thanks  for  your  condes- 
cending wish,  that  I  should  have  the  honour  of  being  present  at 
the  meeting  of  the  friends  of  such  a  principle ;  as  I  find  it  is  not 
to  be  inmiediate,  I  do  not  altogether  give  up  the  hope  of  being 
present,  but,  present  or  absent,  it  will  have  my  most  devout  prayers 
for  its  success.  I  ha?e  the  honour,  sir,  to  be,  with  the  most  pro- 
found sense  of  attachment  and  respect, 

"  Your  Royal  Highness'  dutiful  servant^ 

"J.  P.  C." 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 


Ur.  OaiT»D*t  hMlth  d«oUDe»— LetUrt  to  Mr.  Hetherloctoik— retigiuUoa  of  hit  Judicial 
oOee— Lattera  hrom  London  to  Mr.  Lobe— Lettert  ftom  Paris  to  the  samo— Hl«  last  111- 
noM  and  death. 


In  the  beginning  of  1813,  the  declining  condition  of  Mr.  Curran's 
health  obliged  him  to  meditate  the  resignation  of  his  judicial  office. 
While  he  was  in  London  in  the  month  of  April  of  that  year,  he 
suffered  a  severe  attack  of  inflammation  in  his  chest  His  illness, 
though  by  no  means  dangerous,  was  a  subject  of  considerable 
alarm  to  his  mind,  in  consequence  of  an  old  but  unfounded  opin- 
ion that  his  lungs  were  naturally  weak ;  a  mistake  into  which  he 
had  been  led  from  confounding  the  temporary  hoarseness  and 
exhaustion  which  usually  followed  every  great  exertion  in  public 
speaking  with  a  constitutional  debility  of  that  organ.  There  is 
something  characteristic  in  his  manner  of  announcing  his  illness 
upon  this  occasion  to  his  friend  in  Dublin. 


TO   B.   HirrHERINOTON,  SSQ. 

«D«AB  Dick, 

"  Really  I  think  rather  an  escape — I  have  been  confined  to 
to  my  bed  these  ten  days ;  a  violent  attack  on  my  breast — lungs 
not  touched — ^better  now,  but  very  low  and  weak.  I  can't  say 
with  certainty  when  I  can  set  out  Will  you  let  Mr.  Lockwood 
(or  if  he  is  not  there  the  Chancellor)  know  my  situation ;  a  wanton 
premature  effort  might  kill  me. 

"J.P,C.'» 
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to  the  same. 
"Dear  Dick, 
"  I  had  hoped  a  quicker  recovery,  but  the  fit  was  most  severe. 
I  thought  to  have  put  myself  into  a  chaise  to-morrow,  but  the 
physician  says  it  might  be  death,  unless  deferred  some  days 
longer.  The  malady  was  upon  the  breast ;  I  think  I  caught  it  by 
walking  from  Kensington — the  morning  was  snowy  and  the  wind 
east.  I  had  not  even  gone  to  a  play  but  once — I  am  most  uneasy 
at  this  absence  from  court,  however  involuntary.  I  have  written 
to  Lord  Manners.  I  have  no  news ;  nothing  could  be  kinder,  or 
more  general  than  the  flattering  reception  I  have  met  Still  I  am 
not  acting  like  a  dying  man.  Surely  I  could  not  prepare  to  dance 
out  of  the  world  to  a  grand  forte-piano;  yet  they  talk  of  such  a 
thing.  The  town  is  also  full  of  rumours  of  a  silver  tea-pot,  ^c 
^c*  What  can  all  this  mean  ?  Doesn^i  it  show  a  regard  for 
our  executors  ?     My  best  regards  to  all  about  you,  and  with  you. 

«J.  P.C." 

Mr.  Curran  was  in  a  little  time  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to 
resimie  his  judicial  functions.  In  the  long  vacation  he  returned  as 
usual  to  England,  from  which  he  writes  as  follows. 

TO   RICHARD    HBTHERINOTOK,    ESQ.   DUBUN. 

**  Chiltbuim,  3tpt0mb4r  8, 1618. 

"Dear  Dick, 

"  You  ought  to  have  heard  from  me  before ;  I  have  been  a 
truant ;  however,  in  fact  I  had  little  to  say :  I  am  here  now  ten 
days.  I  took  the  waters ;  as  usual,  they  bore  down  whatever 
^irits  I  had  to  lose.     Yesterday  I  went  to  the  doctor;  he  told  me 


*  When  Mr.  Carnm  ma  confined  to  hie  bed  and  lofferinr  conctderaUe  pain,  he  oonld 
not  abetnln  from  the  tame  playfkilneti.  Hie  medical  attendant  haTing  obterred  one 
jDomfair,  that  he  fonnd  he  eooghed  with  more  dlfflcolty  than  on  the  preceding  erenlng^ 
•*  That*e  Tery  aorprlsinff,**  repUed  the  paUent,  ••  for  I  have  been  practUng  aU  night.**— a 
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I  had  taken  them  wrong  and  was  wrong  in  taking  them ;  that  I 
had  no  symptom  of  any  disease  whatever ;  he  mentioned  also,  in 
confidence,  that  notice  had  been  taken  of  my  intimacy  with  Mrs. 
Forty ;  that  there  were  some  ladies  not  far  from  the  well,  strangers 
altogether  to  my  poor  dear,  in  whom  religion  had  turned  from 
milk,  and  soured  iuto  vinegar ;  who  had  little  hope  of  being  talked 
ill  of  themselves,  and  who  made  it  a  moral  duty  to  slide  them- 
selves in  upon  the  market  jury  of  every  character,  and  give  a 
verdict  against  them  upon  their  own  knowledge ;  particularly  if 
there  were  any  circumstance  that  made  it  an  act  of  common 
mercy,  in  those  cantere  of  slanderous  litanies,  to  be  silent  or 
merciful.  ^  My  dear  sir,'  said  he,  *  let  not  women  complain  of  their 
injuries  from  men,  when  they  are  such  odious  beasts  in  devour- 
ing one  another.'  In  truth,  my  dear  Dick,  it  is  frightful  to  see 
how  little  they  can  spare  their  friends,  when  they  can  make  them 
the  pretexts  for  venting  their  infernal  malice.  I  confess  it  has 
added  to  my  sickness  of  heart  against  that  country,*  of  which  I 
have  really  desen-ed  so  much. 

**  You  can  scarcely  believe  what  a  diflference  I  find  here— court- 
ed and  cherished  by  strangers;  I  assure  you  the  question  of 
celebrity  between  the  royal  tiger  and  me  is  not  quite  decided. 
The  change  of  scene  is  amusing,  so  is  the  diversity  of  characters ; 
there  is  a  moral  benefit  in  the  change  of  scene ;  you  look  back  to 
the  niche  you  filled  and  you  see  it  not :  how  minute  then  must  be 
the  little  thing  tliat  filled  it  ?  Here  too  every  body  is  as  intimate 
with  me  as  I  permit.  I  really  begin  to  think  that  the  best  tenure 
of  earthly  attachment  is  tenancy  at  will.  You  have  the  use  of 
the  soil,  and  the  way-going  crop ;  then  nothing  you  plant  shoots 
so  deeply  but  you  may  remove  it  without  injury  to  the  soil  or  to 
itsel£  If  affections  strike  their  roots  far  into  the  heart,  they  can- 
not be  pulled  up  without  laceration  and  blood.  I  am  not  without 
an  idea  of  cutting  you  altogether :  I  could  easily  get  into  Parliar 

t  Irtlsa4.    Tht  oanioriMM  UdiM  la  qotttloii  w«rt  hlf  oo«iiilrywoiMii.^a 
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inent  and  on  my  own  terms,  but  the  object  would  not  justify  a 
purchase ;  and  I  need  not  tell  you,  I  would  not  submit  to  restric- 
tions. 

"  You  will  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  the  highest 
authority  for  knowing  that  the  silly  malice  of  the  Castle  has  not 
had  the  smallest  impression  on  a  certain  high  quarter.  As  I  hare 
jilted  Mrs.  Forty,  my  head  is  getting  better,  and  I  shall  try  and 
write.  I  may  as  well  stay  here  sometime  as  any  where  else :  I  am 
afraid  of  London ;  however,  I  can't  but  pay  a  visit  to  the  Duke  of 
Sussex.  Will  you  enclose  "  Wagram "  to  Mr.  Reeves,  and  add 
my  respects,  and  request  that  he  will  have  the  goodness  to  forward 
it  to  me  to  Cheltenham.  The  post  is  just  going  out — write  to  me 
by  return ;  best  regards  to  the  hilL  I  begin  to  think  that  *  com- 
pliments to  all  inquiring  friends '  generally  dwindles  into  a  sine- 
cure. What  of  the  poor  Priory  f  we  have  passed  some  happy  and 
innocent  days  there.  God  bless  you,  dear  Dick,  prays  very  sin- 
cerely yours 

"J.  P.  C. 

"  P.  S.  These  senators  are  in  bed,  or  this  should  pass  more  free 
than  I  have  ever  been  able  to  do." 


to  thb  bame. 
"Dear  Dick, 

'*  My  last  was  in  spleen  and  haste ;  this  is  a  postscript  I  can 
scarcely  add  what  I  should  have  said,  because  I  forget  what  I 
did  say ;  no  doubt  I  was  too  vain  not  to  brag  of  the  civility  I 
have  met,  and  consequently  of  the  good  taste  of  every  body.  Did 
I  say  any  thing  of  the  Italian  countess,  or  the  French  count  her 
uncle,  whose  legs  and  thighs  are  turned  into  grasshopper  springs 
by  a  canister-shot  at  the  battle  of  Novi  ?  She  talks  of  going 
westward ;  as  Irish  scandal  does  not  talk  Italian,  and  as  she  can't 
speak  English,  she  may  be  safe  enough,  particularly  with  the 
assistance  of  a  Venetian  blind !  Dear  Dick,  Qod  help  us !  I  find 
I  am  fast  recovering  from  the  w^t^ers ;  I  think  Fll  drink  no  moro 
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of  them ;  my  nerves  are  much  more  composed,  and  my  spirits, 
though  &r  from  good,  are  more  quiet  Why  may  not  the  wretch 
of  to-morrow  be  happy  to-day?  I  am  not  much  inclined  to 
abstract  optimism,  but  I  often  think  Pope  was  right  when  he  said 
that  ^  whatever  is,  is  right,'  though  he  was  perhaps  too  shallow  a 
moralist  to  know,  not  why  he  thought  so,  but  why  he  said  so ; 
probably  'twas  like  your  own  poetry,  he  made  the  ends  of  the 
lines  jingle  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme. 

"  Apropos  of  jingle.  I  forgot,  I  believe,  to  beg  of  you  to  send 
me  two  copies  of  *  0  Sleep  ?  I  wrote  it  for  Braham.  I  suppose 
the  air  not  correctly.  * 

^  Did  I  b^  of  you  to  see  and  to  direct  James  as  to  the  erections 
at  the  bam!  don't  forget  it;  because,  perhaps,  I  may  see  the 
Priory  once  again.  I  dreamt  last  night  of  your  four-horse  stable, 
and  I  was  glad  to  find  all  well. 

^  You  can  scarcely  believe  what  a  good  humoured  compromise 
I  am  coming  into  with  human  malice,  and  folly,  and  unfixedness. 
By  reducing  my  estimate  of  myself^  every  collateral  circumstance 
sets  out  modestly  on  the  journey  of  humihty  and  good  sense, 

*  TO     SLEEP. 

0  Seep,  awhile  thy  power  raspeodlof  , 
Weigh  not  yet  my  eye-Ud  down, 

Fbr  If  eiD*ry,  tee !  with  Ere  attending, 
Claimf  A  moment  for  her  own. 

1  know  her  t^  her  rohe  of  moumhir, 
I  know  her  by  her  faded  light. 

When  faithful  with  the  gloom  retamlng, 
She  oomea  to  bid  a  ud  good-night. 

Oh  I  let  me  here,  with  boeom  ewelling, 

While  the  sighs  o*er  time  that's  past 
Oh  t  let  me  weep,  while  she  Is  telling 

Of  Joys  that  pine  and  pangs  that  last. 
And  now,  0  sleep,  while  grief  is  streaming. 

Let  thy  balm  sweet  peace  restore. 
While  fearfU  hope  through  tears  is  beaming, 

Soothe  to  rast  that  wakes  no  more. 
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from  the  sign  of  the  Colossus  to  that  of  the  Pigmy,  where  the 
apartments  are  large  and  ample  for  the  lodger  and  his  train. 

"  Just  as  before,  the  post  is  on  my  heels ;  Richard  has  only  time 
to  put  this  in  the  office.  I  shall  probably  soon  write  more  at  my 
leisure.  Compliments  at  the  hill:  ditto  repeated  shaking  the 
bottle. 

"J.  P.  C." 

"  The  Scotch  indorser  of  this  gave  me  my  dinner  yesterday : 
champagne  and  soda.  He  votes  with  the  Ministers.  I  gave  a 
lecture,  and  got  glory  for  rebuking  a  silly  fellow  that  tried  to  sing 
an  improper  song  in  the  presence  of  his  son.  'Thunders  of 
applause.' " 

TO    THE    8AMB. 

**  Cmkltohaii. 

"Dear  Dick, 

"  I  have  not  been  well  here — these  old  blue  devils,  I  fear,  have 
got  a  lease  of  me.  I  wonder  the  more  at  it,  because  I  have  been 
in  a  constant  round  of  very  kind  and  pleasant  society.  To- 
morrow Sir  Frederick  Faulkner  and  I  set  out  for  London.  I  don't 
turn  my  face  to  the  metroplis  con  amore,  but  the  Duke  of  Sussex 
might  not  take  it  well  if  I  did  not  call  upon  him — so  I  go,  being 
at  once  an  humble  friend  and  a  patriot  Low  as  I  have  been  my- 
self in  spirits,  I  could  not  but  be  attracted  with  the  style  of  society 
and  conversation  here,  particularly  the  talents  and  acquirements 
of  females — I  am  sorry  to  say,  few  of  them  our  countrywomen. 
The  vulgarity  too  and  forwardness  of  some  of  our  heroes  quite 
terrible.  On  the  whole,  however,  perhaps,  Tm  the  better  for  the 
jaimt" 


Early  in  the  following  year,  in  consequence  of  the  still  declining 
condition  of  his  health  and  spirits,  Mr.  Curran  resigned  his  judi- 
cial situation.  Upon  which  the  following  address  was  presented 
to  him  by  the  Catholic  Board : — 
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"to   the   right   honourable   JOHN   PHILPOT    CURRAN, 

"Sir, 

**  The  general  board  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  feel  it  their 
duty  to  address  you  on  your  resignation  of  the  high  oflSce  to  which 
your  talents  were  called,  and  the  duties  of  which  you  have  61^ 
di-^rl.ti:  J  with  tiicf  courtesy  of  a  gentleman;  the  abilities  of  a 
Ian )  ijr  ;  the  dignity  of  a  judj*e  ;  and  the  characteristic  intc^'ty 
which  Lrm  ever  diMinguish*^rl  ycJiL  Taking  a  review  of  a  life  J«- 
iroted  to  the  ser*'ic€  of  your  c^ountry,  and  the  cause  and  the  interest 
of  publu;  aa^i  private  liberty^  \vc  &hall  ever  hold  b  proud  unj  grate- 
ful r<?tnembrf4neo  the  eriergy  which  you  displayed  in  resisting  opprea* 
won,  and  d**fending  the  nghta  of  the  snibjcct  and  the  cottstitution  \ 
the  Independent  spirit  with  which  yon  nici  the  frowns  and  «educ- 
timw  of  powor;  ibt?  intrepidity  with  wUit-U  you  vindicated  your 
insulted  and  Dialigoed  country,  and  thu  nacrifices  which  you  mnd& 
ftt  th<5  abrina  of  public  virtue-  Tlie  frei*<iom  and  ibe  |)rivileges  of 
your  profe#*jon,  ao  clo«eJy  connectccJ  with  xliosi^  of  the  ptjbHc,  yo^ 
upht'ld  i>wth  at  th<!  bar  and  on  the  bench.  The  first  flight  of  your 
juvenile  g*niu«  was  a  noble  and  generous  defence  of  »n  obscuno 
but  rc*pcctJibtc*  iniiivifbiiU  jigainst  a  lawUis*  assault  of  lyraniiical 
powc^r*  You  have  uniformly  opposed  that  b)got^«l,  that  biuicfal 
|Kilicy,  wbicJi  impiously  tri*?»  th^  priiu-iples  of  inan  by  his  religi- 
ous creed-  Vou  have  nrnint^inod  tho  groat  «nd  sound  pHnoiplt 
of  religiouji  liberty*  A  jtuit,  a  Ubeml,  and  an  enlightened  mlwd 
sbhom  Ul«  pemicioiifi  ftystcm  of  excluding  from  equal  riglit*  thow 
who  con  tribute  equally  to  Iho  aup|tort  of  the  state  with  their  pro- 
perty  «nd  tht^ir  liven;  a  system  whlck  laer^as  tha  liberty  of  tlia 
countrj'  to  protLHi^t  the  monopoly  of  a  party,  and  whicJ^  by  poi^t- 
tiatlng  dii  i:sion  and  diiK'onl,  Mip  tha  foundation  of  all  toeiftl  inter- 
coUT^,  Tou,  Sir,  mi  tbd  other  i!lustrioii«  zidvocatea  of  Iriidi 
pcffportty,  Bf«  wtll  iWATft  that  th<^  lotid  i^xtlnc-tioa  of  ^rich  s 
t^Bimk  Is  abttolutely  e»eiltuil  to  the  contolidation  and  jH«nuaneii«o 
of  th«  gnoera]  itrengih  of  tlie  empire  PennJt  tis^  tlti^mfbre,  itr, 
to  indulge  our  eamwit  hope,  that  your  dplondid  yd^nta,  <imciTging 
from  th^y  oeUpia  of  judicial  etaUon,  and  r^vi7in|^ii;si«%09t)^t@« 
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which  has  attached  the  hearts  of  your  countrjmen,  will  again  be 
exerted  in  the  service  of  Ireland." 

MR. 

"  Gentlemen, 

"  Be  pleased  to  accept  my  warmest  acknowledgment  for  this 
flattering  mark  of  your  approbation  and  regard.  So  far  as  hones- 
ty of  intention  can  hold  the  place  of  desert,  I  can  indulge  even  a 
proud  feeling  at  tliis  proof  of  your  good  opinion,  because  I  have 
no  secret  consciousness  that  can  blush  while  I  receive  iL  I  have 
early  thought  that  the  mere  fact  of  birth  imposes,  by  the  autho- 
rity of  God,  a  loyalty  to  country,  binding  the  conscience  of  man 
beyond  the  force  of  any  technical  allegiance,  and  still  more  devoted 
and  excusable.  To  our  imhappy  country  I  know  that  this  senti- 
ment was  little  better  than  barren  ;  however,  what  I  had  I  gave. 
I  might  have  often  sold  her — I  could  not  redeem  her.  I  gave  her 
the  best  sympathies  of  my  heart,  sometimes  in  tears,  sometimes  in 
indignation,  sometimes  in  hope,  but  oftener  in  despondence.  I  am 
repaid  far  beyond  my  claim ;  for  what  reward  can  be  more  pre- 
cious than  the  confidence  and  affection  of  those  for  whom  we  could 
not  think  any  sacrifice  too  great  ?  I  am  still  farther  repaid  by  see- 
ing that  we  have  arrived  at  a  season  that  gives  us  so  feir  a  pro- 
spect of  better  days  than  we  have  passed.  When  I  view  these 
awful  scenes  that  are  daily  marking  the  interposition  of  Providence 
in  punishment  or  retribution,  that  teach  rulers  to  reflect,  and 
nations  to  hope,  I  cannot  yield  to  the  infidelity  of  despair,  nor 
bring  myself  to  suppose  that  we  are  destined  to  be  an  exception  to 
the  uniformity  of  divine  justice,  and  that  in  Ireland  alone  the  ways 
of  God  shall  not,  in  his  good  time,  be  vindicated  to  man,  but  that 
we  are  to  spend  our  valour  and  our  blood  in  assisting  to  break  the 
chains  of  every  other  nation,  and  in  riveting  our  own ;  and  that 
when  the  most  gallant  of  our  countrymen  return  to  us,  laden 
with  glory  and  with  shame,  we  are  to  behold  them  dragging  about 
an  odious  fetter,  with  the  cypress  and  the  laurel  intertwined.  On 
the  contrary,  I  feel  myself  cheered  and  consoled  by^those  indica- 
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tions,  which  inspire  the  strong  hope  that  the  end  of  our  affliction 
is  rapidly  advancing,  and  that  we  shall  soon  be  placed  in  a  con- 
dition where  we  shall  cease  to  be  a  reproach  to  the  justice 
and  wisdom  of  Great  Britan.  The  calumnies  of  our  enemies  have 
been  refuted,  and  have  left  no  impression  behind  them,  save  a 
generous  regret  that  they  could  ever  have  been  believed.  It  is 
with  no  ordinary  feeling  of  condonation  and  respect  that  we  shotdd 
hail  the  awaking  of  a  nation,  formed  to  be  illustrious,  from  the 
trance  of  a  bigotry  that  cannot  be  refuted,  because  it  does  not 
reason;  that,  like  every  other  intoxication,  stupefies  while  it  in- 
flames, and  evaporates  only  by  sleep.  It  becomes  us  to  congratu- 
late on  the  recovery  without  retrospect  to  the  time  it  may  have 
cost  Within  the  short  limits  even  of  a  year,  the  spirit  of  a  just 
and  liberal  policy  has  assumed  a  station  that  scarcely  could  be 
hoped  from  the  growth  of  centuries.  That  wise  country  has 
learned  to  see  us  as  we  are ;  to  compare  our  sufferings  with  our 
merits  and  our  claims ;  and  to  feel  that  every  kind  «nd  tender 
sympathy  that  speaks  to  the  heart  or  head  of  a  man  in  favour  of 
his  fellow-subjects  is  calling  upon  her  to  put  an  end  to  the 
paroxysms  of  that  gaol  fever  which  must  for  ever  ferment  and 
fester  in  the  imprisonment  of  a  nation,  and  to  do  it  in  a  way  that 
shall  attach  while  it  redresses,  and  bind  a  blended  empire  in  the 
bond  of  equal  interest  and  reciprocal  affection.  We  are  asking 
for  no  restorative ;  the  legislature  has  none  to  give ;  we  ask  only 
for  what  is  perfectly  in  its  power  to  bestow;  that  deobstruent 
which  may  enable  the  human  creature,  even  by  a  slow  convales- 
cence, to  exert  the  powers  of  his  nature,  and  give  effect,  by  the 
progress  of  his  happiness  and  virtue,  to  the  beneficence  of  that 
Being  which  could  not  have  permanently  designed  him  for  the 
sufferings  or  the  vices  of  a  slave.  In  your  anxiety  for  the  honour 
of  the  bar,  I  cannot  but  see  an  auspicious  omen  of  your  near  ap- 
proach to  the  possession  of  such  a  treasure  that  deserves  so  high 
A  protection.  Short  is  the  time  that  has  passed  since  you  could 
not  have  adverted  to  that  subject  without  a  mixture  of  shame  and 
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anguisb ;  but  you  can  now  resort  to  persons  of  your  own  religious 
persuasions  for  those  great  talents  for  whose  purity  you  are  so 
justly  anxious.  You  are  certainly  right  in  thinking  the  independ- 
ence of  the  bar  the  only  unfailing  safeguard  of  justice,  and  of  that 
liberty  without  which  justice  is  but  a  name.  It  is  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  people  against  the  state,  and  of  the  state  against 
the  people.  If  Erskine  had  lived  in  the  dark  times  of  the  second 
James,  it  might  have  saved  his  country  from  the  pain  of  reading 
the  events  of  those  days,  when  the  Court  could  procure  a  bench, 
but  the  subject  could  not  find  a  bar.  It  is  with  an  emotion  diflS- 
cult  to  describe  that  I  see  how  easily  our  hearts  are  betrayed  into 
an  exa^^rated  estimation  of  those  we  are  supposed  to  love.  Yoa 
are  pleased  to  bespeak  the  continuance  of  my  poor  efforts  in  the 
cause  of  Ireland.  I  cannot  without  regret  reflect  how  feeble  they 
would  be ;  but  I  am  fully  consoled  in  the  idea,  that  they  would  be 
as  unnecessaiy  as  inefficient  It  is  still  no  more  than  justice  to 
myself  to  say,  that  if  an  opportunity  should  occur,  and  God  be 
pleased  to  let  it  be  accompanied  by  health,  my  most  ardent  affec- 
tions would  soon  find  the  channel  in  which  they  had  flowed  so 
long.  A  devoted  attachment  to  our  country  can  never  expire  but 
with  my  last  breath.  It  is  a  sentiment  that  has  been  the  compan- 
ion of  my  life :  and  though  it  may  have  sometimes  led  to  what 
you  kindly  call  sacrifices,  it  has  also  given  me  the  most  invaluable 
consolation.  And  even  when  the  scene  shall  come  to  a  close,  I 
trust  that  sentiment  shall  be  the  last  to  leave  me,  and  that  I  shall 
derive  some  consolation  in  the  reflection,  that  I  have  been  a  zeal- 
ous, though  an  unprofitable,  servant 

[This  a^)eara  the  proper  place  to  introduce  some  of  Charles 
Phillips'  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Curran.    He  says : 

"  It  was  during  Mr.  Curran's  occupancy  of  the  Rolls  bench  that 
I  had  the  happiness  of  making  his  acquaintance.  It  soon  became 
intimacy,  and  so  continued  to  his  death.  A  higher  privilege 
could  scarcely  be  enjoyed  than  his  society  conferred.    Its  simpli- 
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city  was  its  greatest  chann.  He  could  afford  to  discard  his  great- 
ness, and  he  did  so.  There  was  nothing  of  the  senator,  or  the 
orator,  or  the  judicial  dignitary,  or  the  superior  in  any  way  aboat 
him ;  but  he  was  Curran,  better  and  greater  than  all  of  them  com- 
bined. Ostentation  was  a  stranger  to  his  home ;  so  was  formality 
of  any  kind.  His  table  was  simple,  his  wines  choice,  his  welcome 
warm,  and  his  conversation  a  luxury  indeed.  His  habits  were 
peculiar — some  of  them  perhaps  eccentric  For  instance,  an  old 
person  was  scarcely  ever  seen  within  his  dwelling.  I  can  remem- 
ber but  three,  and  they  were  professionally  connected  with  himself 
or  his  court.  Although,  as  has  been  seen,  risking  his  life  reck- 
lessly enough,  he  had  an  aversion  to  anything  that  was  associated 
with  death.  Hence  the  aspect  of  old  age  depressed  him,  while 
youth^s  joyousness  semed  to  revive  his  own.  Of  his  early  bar 
associates,  whose  countenances  indicated  the  ravages  of  time,  I 
never  remember  one  as  a  guest  at  the  Priory.  But  it  was  a  daily 
custom,  when  his  court  had  risen,  to  stroll  through  the  hall, 
recruiting  his  dinner  company  from  the  juniors.  There  were 
seldom  more  than  half  a  dozen,  and  it  was  on  ^ch  occasions  he 
shone  to  most  advantage.  No  one  who  did  not  see  him  when  he 
was  at  his  best  can  have  any  idea  of  his  exquisite  companionship. 
There  was  undoubtedly  a  reverse  to  the  medal.  He  was  occasion- 
ally the  dullest  of  the  dull,  weighed  down  to  the  earth  by  some 
constitutional  dejection.  He  was  very  far  from  being  a  happy 
man.  Social  misfortune  aggravated  a  melancholy  which  was 
inherent  in  his  nature.  When  irritated  or  discomposed,  he  could 
render  himself^  as  I  have  heard,  though  I  had  no  experience  of  it^ 
inconceivably  disagreeable.  This,  however,  was  rare,  and,  when 
he  was  in  one  of  his  happy  veins,  no  one  ever  equalled  him.  Lord 
Byron  wrote  of  him  that  he  had  fifty  faces :  he  might  have  added 
fifty  voices  and  fifty  natures,  in  the  assumption  of  which  he,  for 
the  moment,  merged  his  own  identity.  His  powers  of  imitation 
were  marvellous  and  irresistible.  He  was  the  parish  priest,  the 
MuDster  peasant,  the  coal-quay  fish-woman,  the  joval  squireen,  and 
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the  illiterate  squire,  each  in  their  turn,  and  each  a  facsimile.  He 
not  merely  aped  the  manner,  but  he  either  displayed  the  mind  of 
the  individual,  or  ascribed  to  him  some  drollery  which  much 
enhanced  the  humor  of  the  assumption.  Thus,  when  aaked  by 
Lord  Byron  to  give  him  some  idea  of  Mr.  Grattan,  bowing  lowly 
to  the  ground,  he  expressed  his  gratitude  that  neither  in  person 
nor  gesture  was  he  obnoxious  to  imitation.  That  great  man  was 
composed  of  peculiarities.  In  stock  stories  his  treasury  was  rich, 
and  the  perilous  attempt  to  draw  on  it  was  generally  assigned  to 
me.  However,  £ulure  was  rare.  He  was  too  simple  to  suspect, 
and  too  facile  to  refuse.  For  instance,  when  the  vulgar  pomposity 
of  the  Mayor  of  Cork  was  to  be  elicited,  the  ^ine  was  tasted,  the 
lips  were  smacked,  and  the  glass  held  up  scientifically  to  the 
candle.  Mr.  Curran,  this  strikes  me  as  very  fine  claret  O 
dear !  you  are  very  good  to  say  so ;  it's  the  red  wax,  the  best  I 
have.  I  can't  compliment  you  as  my  cousin  the  Mayor  of  Cork 
did  the  Lord  Lieutenant  when  he  was  entertaining  him :  *  Mr. 
Mayor  this  is  very  choice  wine.'  *  Does  your  Excellency  think  so  ? 
Why  it  is  good  wine,  your  Excellency,  but  it^B  nothing  at  all  to 
9ome  Fve  got  in  my  cellar^  And  then  he  followed  up  his  own 
jest  with  the  short,  sharp,  dry,  familiar  laugh,  which  he  never 
refused  to  that  of  another.  When  Curran  really  enjoyed  his 
evening,  and  the  bottle  had  circulated  suflBciently,  it  was  some- 
times his  custom,  when  the  weather  permitted,  to  adjourn  to  the 
gardens.  The  walk  was  refreshing,  and  always  preluded  grilled 
bones,  and  plenty  of  what  in  Ireland  was  then  called  *thk 
MATERIALS ' — namely,  scalding  water,  lemon,  sugar,  and  the  pot- 
theen — for  a  definition  of  which,  see  Miss  Edgeworth.  There  were 
always  beds  for  the  guests  at  the  Priory — ^a  precaution  by  no 
means  inconsiderate.  When  breakfast  came,  it  was  somewhat 
problematical  how  the  party  were  to  return.  If  all  was  propitious, 
the  carriage  was  in  waiting ;  if  a  cloud  was  seen,  however,  the 
question  came,  ^Gentlemen,  how  do  you  propose  getting  to 
court  ?"    Ominous  was  the  silence  which  ushered  in  the  summons. 
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'  Riobard,  harness  the  mule  to  the  jaunting  car,  and  take  the  gen- 
tlemen to  town !'  One  of  this  worthy  animal's  most  favorite 
pastimes  was  to  carry  the  company  into  a  pool  of  water  which  lay 
by  the  road  side !  Of  course  the  host  knew  nothing  of  the  mule's 
jocularity,  and  most  certainly  it  never  was  suggested  to  him  by 
any  refusal  of  an  invitation  to  the  Priory. 

**  Although  himself  so  admirable  a  mimic,  he  by  no  means 
relished  being  made  a  subject  One  day  being  apprised  that  a 
gentleman  then  present  personated  him  to  the  life,  Curran  affected 
to  request  a  performance ;  entreaty  and  evasion  were  more  than 
once  repeated,  when  he  terminated  the  scene :  Well,  indeed,  my 
dear  W.,  Fm  sadly  disappointed.  It  must  be  an  amusing  thing 
to  see  a  cat  running  across  a  piano,  and  calling  it  music, 

"  Mr.  Curran  sprang  from  the  people,*  and  he  not  only  never 
forgot  it,  but  was  proud  of  it  His  associates  were  not  of  the 
aristocracy,  i(  indeed,  such  a  term  was  applicable  to  the  very 

•  Mr.  Currmn  wai  parUcuUrly  teDtlUre  to  any  miu'k  of  respect  or  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  lower  orders.  In  one  of  hit  little  poems  he  commemorates  with  maoh  satis* 
fketion. 

**  A  croppy  heifer  spared  by  Holt.'* 
This  Holt  was  an  extraordinary  man.  He  was  a  farmer  and  dealer  In  wool,  originally 
keeping  aloof  from  politics.  Of  a  liberal  cast  of  mind,  howerer,  he  refbsed  to  take  any 
port  against  his  Roman  Catholic  countrymen.  This,  In  sach  times,  was  quite  sofllclent  to 
render  him  a  marked  man,  and  being  so,  a  domiciliary  risit  was  paid  to  his  house  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  of  1798.  He  was  not  at  home,  and  the  risitors  burned  the 
house  and  property  to  ashes  !  Rendered  desperate  by  this,  he  repaired  to  a  care  In  the 
Deril's  Glen,  In  the  county  of  WIcklow.  Here  he  found  some  United  Irishmen,  refugees 
like  himself,  and.  In  the  frame  of  mind  In  which  he  was,  was  easily  persuaded  to  take  the 
oftth  and  become  their  general.  In  a  week  he  was  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  and  six- 
teen  men,  and  many  hundreds  afterward  Joined  him.  He  became  an  admirable  guerilla 
chief,  and,  during  six  months,  kept  the  whole  power  of  the  goremment  at  bay.  Well 
aequalnled  with  the  Wicklow  mountains,  and  possessing  both  skill  and  Intrepidity,  Holi 
proved  himself  more  than  a  match  for  the  king's  officers.  At  length  some  noble  traits  of 
character  whkh  he  exhibited  Induced  Lord  Powerscourt  to  open  a  negotiation  with  hiro. 
Holt  consented  to  expatriate  himself  to  New  South  Wales,  which  he  did ;  but  soon  receiT- 
log  a  fkre  pardon,  he  returned  to  Ireland,  where  he  died  in  1896.  Holt  was  a  rery 
■nperior  man  of  his  class,  and  proved  himself  a  formidable  antsgonlst.  He  wrote  and 
pvbUahed  his  life.  His  men,  in  one  of  their  forays,  carried  off,  with  other  cattle,  a  cow 
of  Carran*s,  whose  house  was  near  the  mountains.  Howerer,  when  Holt  saw  the 
Initials  **  J.  P.  €.**  branded  on  one  of  the  horns,  he  guessed  to  whom  the  animal  belonged 
and  teat  U  booM  with  a  eonplimentary  apolofy. 
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arrogant  and  very  ignorant  persons  who  at  that  time  usurped  it 
in  Ireland.  He  heartily  despised  them.  He  never  was  of  the 
Castle  or  their  aet.  Before  the  Union  he  was  generally  in  opposi- 
tion, and  after  that  the  Viceroy  appeared  to  him  only  as  a  titled 
memorial  of  the  country's  degradation.  He  used  to  talk,  indeed, 
of  his  poor  cottage,  as  he  called  it,  hanng  been  graced  by  the 
choicest  spirits  of  the  land — not  culled  for  their  birth  from  a  dull 
peerage,  nor  for  their  possessions  from  an  ignorant  proprietary, 
but  from  men  risen  from  the  ranki — from  the  Duquerys,  Yelver- 
tons,  and  Grattans,  whose  personal  merits  flung  pedigree  into  the 
shade.  There  was  in  his  own  manner  that  easy  and  urbane 
courteousness  which  if  not  derived  from  nature,  is  very  difficult 
of  acquisition.^^] 

Shortly  after  his  resignation  he  passed  over  to  London,  in  order 
to  proceed  to,  and  take  a  last  look  at,  France,  now  once  more 
accessible  from  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  He  addressed  several  let- 
ters from  London  and  Paris  to  one  of  his  intimate  friends  in  Ire- 
land.* Of  these  the  following  selection  will  be  found  to  contain 
his  opinions  at  large  upon  the  interesting  events  that  had  lately 
passed,  and  upon  the  state  of  society  in  those  rival  capitals : 


to  denis  lubk,  esq.,  dublik. 

"  Mt  Dear  Lube, 

"  I  AM  not  many  days  in  London ;  yet  am  I  as  sick  of  it,  as 
ever  I  was  of  myselfl  No  doubt  it  is  not  a  favourable  moment 
for  society ;  politics  spoil  every  thing ;  it  is  a  perpetual  tissue  of 
plots,  cabals,  low  anxiety,  and  disappointment  Every  thing  I 
see  disgusts  and  depresses  me ;  I  look  back  at  the  streaming  of 
blood  for  so  many  years ;  and  every  thing  everywhere  relapsed 
into  its  former  degradation.    France  rechained — Spain  again  aad- 

*  Mr.  D.  Lube,  of  Uie  Irtih  bar ;  «  KtnUeman  of  poocIUrly  «tttiiiabto  obanelv,  la 
wfaom  Mr.  Oorran  rapoMd  Um  most  oaboandod  oonfldooo.  -0. 
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died  for  the  priests — and  Ireland,  like  a  bastinadoed  elephant, 
kneeling  to  receive  the  paltry  rider:  and  what  makes  the  idea 
the  more  cutting,  her  £Eite  the  work  of  her  own  ignorance  and 
fury.  She  hks  completely  lost  all  sympathy  here,  and  I  see  no 
prospect  for  her,  except  a  vindictive  oppression  and  and  an 
endlessly  increasing  taxation.  God  give  us  not  happiness,  but 
patience! 

**•  I  have  fixed  to  set  out  for  Paris  on  Tuesday  with  Mr.  W.  He 
is  a  clever  man,  pleasant,  informed,  up  to  every  thing,  can  di»- 
count  the  bad  spirits  of  a  Mend,  and  has  undertaken  all  trouble. 
I  don^t  go  for  socfety,  it  is  a  mere  name ;  but  the  thing  is  to  be 
found  no  where,  even  in  this  chilly  region.  I  question  if  it  is 
much  better  in  Paris.  Here  the  parade  is  gross,  and  cold,  and 
vulgar ;  there  it  is,  no  doubt,  more  flippant,  and  the  attitude  more 
graceful ;  but  in  either  place  is  not  society  equally  a  t3rrant  and  a 
slave !  The  judgment  despises  it,  and  the  heart  renounces  it 
We  seek  it  because  we  are  idle,  we  are  idle  because  we  are  silly ; 
the  natural  remedy  is  some  social  intercourse,  of  which  a  few  drops 
would  restore ;  but  we  swallow  the  whole  phial,  and  are  sicker 
of  the  remedy  than  we  were  of  the  disease.  We  do  not  reflect 
that  the  variety  of  converse  \s  found  only  with  a  very  few,  selected 
by  our  regard,  and  is  ever  lost  in  a  promiscuous  rabble,  in  whom 
we  cannot  have  any  real  interest,  and  where  all  is  monotony.  We 
have  had  it  some  times  at  the  Priory,  notwithstanding  the  bias  of 
the  ball  that  still  made  it  roll  to  a  particular  side.  I  h^ve  enjoyed 
it,  not  long  since,  for  a  few  hours  in  a  week  with  as  small  a  number, 
where  too  there  was  no  smartness,  no  wit,  no  petty  afiectation,  no 
repartee ;  but  where  the  heart  will  talk,  the  tongue  may  be  silent — 
a  look  will  be  a  sentence,  and  the  shortest  phrase  a  volume.  No ; 
be  assured  if  the  fancy  is  not  led  astray,  it  is  only  in  the  coterie 
that  the  thirst  of  the  animal  being  can  be  slaked,  or  the  pure 
luxury  and  anodyne  of  his  life  be  found.  He  is  endeared  and  ex- 
alted by  being  surpassed;  he  cannot  be  jealous  of  the  wealth, 
however  greater  than  his,  which  is  expended  for  his  pleasure,  and 
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which  in  fact,  he  feels  to  be  his  own.  As  well  might  an  alderman 
become  envious  of  the  calabash  in  which  his  soul  delights  before 
the  Lord.  But  we  are  for  ever  mistaking  the  plumage  for  the  bird : 
perhaps  we  are  justly  punished  by  seeking  happiness  where  it  is 
not  given  by  nature  to  find  it.  Eight  or  ten  lines  back  I  looked 
at  my  watch ;  I  saw  'twas  half-past  six,  the  hour  at  which  dinner, 
with  a  friend  or  ttoo,  was  to  be  precisely  on  the  table.  I  went — 
was  presented  to  half  a  dozen  dial  plates  that  I  never  saw  before, 
and  that  looked  as  if  they  had  never  told  the  hour  of  the  day.  I 
sat  gagged — stayed  twenty  minutes — came  back  to  write,  leaving 
Richard  to  bring  me  word  ifj  between  this  and  to-morrow,  the 
miserable  mess  shall  be  flung  into  the  trough.  How  complete  a 
picture  this  of  glare  without  worth,  and  attitude  withont  action.  '  My 
temper,'  to  quote  myself,  *  and  my  dinner  lost'  Can  it  have  been 
the  serious  intention  of  Providence  that  aflfectation  should  obtain 
these  triumphs  over  sense  and  comfort  ?  and  yet,  really  my  host 
is  a  very  good  fellow  in  the  main. 

"  Tis  now  half-past  seven — no  Richard.  I  had  just  put  on  my 
hat  to  go  to  the  next  coffee-house,  but  I  resolved  to  punish  myself 
for  the  petty  peevishness  of  being  angry,  because  every  one  has 
not  as  much  good  sense  as  I  think  I  have  myselfl  I  am  now  wish- 
ing there  may  be  no  dinner  till  ten,  that  I  may  have  the  glory  of 
self-punishment — 

'  Jadioo  me  cremari, 
in  continuation — 

*  Et  combnstas  fuL'  * 

"  We  sat  down  at  eight,  sixteen  strong,  but  it  had  nothing  of  a 

*  Mr.  Curran  aHodet  to  an  anecdoU  rdated  by  Sir  WUliam  Blackstone,  in  one  of  iht 
notes  to  hU  Comnientaricfl.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  the  Chancellor  of  Oxford 
claimed  the  right  of  trying  an  action  brought  against  himself;  upon  which  occasion  his 
counsel,  Sergeant  Rolfe,  introduced  the  following  curious  argument  in  support  of  the 
claim :— Ja0  txms  dirai  un  fable.  Fit  aaeun  tempt  /uit  un  paps  et  avoU  faU  km 
grand  effence^  et  U  oardinaU  vindrerj  a  luy  et  dieoyent  a  luy  ^'^peccaMi  Z'  ei  U  dit^ 
**Judtca  me;**  et  He  dieoyent^  *'  non  poeetimu*^  quia  caput  et  eaeleeia  ;  judiea  tHp' 
•urn.*"  ei  Papoetol  dity  *'Judicc  me  cremari^**  et  fuU  oombnelHe;  et  apree  Jkit  mn 
aaimct,  Ft  in  ceo  oae  Ufuit  e<m  Jiige  demene,  et  iseini  n*edp<u  ituxmp^mietU  que  ws 
home  eoitjvffe  d^m^iM.— Bla.  Com.  Boole  S,  p.  299,  note, 
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coterie.  I  sat  next  to  a  pleasantish  sort  of  a  lady ;  but  alas!  a  look 
of  attention  is  not  a  look  of  affiance :  there  are  graciousnesses  that 
neither  identify  nor  attract ;  and  as  to  the  atmosphere  that  sported 
on  her  dimples,  I  would  just  as  soon  have  had  a  thimbleful  of 
common  air.  After  all,  how  rare  the  coincidences  that  conciliate 
affection  and  exclusive  confidence  I  how  precarious ! 

*For  either 
He  never  shall  find  out  fit  mate,  but  such 
As  some  misrorfcune  bring  him,  or  mistake  ; 
Or  whom  he  wishes  most  shall  seldom  gain. 

Or  if  she  love,  withheld 
By  parentis,  or  his  happiest  choice  too  lato 
Shall  meet  already  linked  and  wedlock-bound 
To  a  fell  adversary,  his  hate  or  shame.' 

**  Milton,  you  see,  with  all  his  rigour,  was  not  insensible  of  these 
lachrymcR  rerum.  There  is  one  thing  that  ought  to  make  us  hum- 
ble and  patient  When  we  are  close  enough  for  the  inspection  of 
others,  we  soon  find  that  *  life  is  eternal  war  with  woe.'  Many, 
too,  are  doomed  to  *  suffer  alone ;'  and,  after  all,  would  not  a  truly 
generous  nature  prefer  the  mono})oly  of  its  own  ills  rather  than 
fling  any  part  of  them  upon  a  kindred  bosom  ? 

"  You  ask  me  about  politics.  Regarding  myself  my  answer  is — 
I  had  no  object  in  parliament  except  the  Catholic  question,  and 
that  I  fear  is  gone.  Westminster  will  probably  be  a  race  of 
bribery,  equally  dangerous  and  precarious.*  Burdett's  conduct 
has  been  quite  that  of  a  friend  and  a  man :  he  would  have  been 
most  ardent,  and  what  was  to  me  most  grateful,  on  a  public 
ground.  I  dined  with  him  yesterday;  at  first  the  party  waa 
numerous — the  masquerade,  about  ten,  drained  them  down  to 
three,  my  compagnon  de  voyage  and  myself;  till  one  it  was  quite 

*  It  wa«  exT>erted  at  thli  time  that  there  would  thortlj  be  a  Tacancjr  In  the  represen* 
toUon  for  Wettmlntter,  In  which  erent  Mr.  Carran  had  been  enoonrafed  to  offer  himself  at 
a  candidate,  bat  be  nerer  entered  warmly  Into  the  tebeme.  ThU  la  the  poUUcal  prqfeel 
to  wbkh  be  adrerta  more  than  once  lo  hie  eobseqaent  lettere.^O. 
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a  coterie  ;  with  no  wine,  there's  no  playing  on  an  instrument  with 
many  strings ;  half  of  them  form  only  base  accompanimenta. 

"I  thought  to  have  gone  incog,  to  Paris,  but  my  excellent 
friend,  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  insisted  on  my  taking  a  letter  to 
Monsieur.     [After  Charles  X.] 

'  So  now  cocked  hats,  and  swords,  and  laces, 
And  servile  bows  and  low  grimaces : 
For  what  at  court  ^e  lore  of  Pascal 
Weighed  'gainst  the  crouch  lags  of  a  rascal  V 

**  As  to  my  stay  there,  everywhere  is  to  me  nowhere ;  there- 
fore, if  it  depends  on  me,  I  shall  drop  off  when  Fm  full,  or  Mr.  W. 
will  haul  me  along.  If  our  friends  have  any  wish,  it  ought  to 
decide,  and  shall  do  so.  I  cannot  endure  to  be  conscious  of  any 
retaliating  sulk  in  myself;  and  I  know  that  heaven  loveth  the 

cheerful  giver. 

"  Yours,  <kc^ 

"J.P.C." 


TO   THB   8AHE. 

**  LoHDOS,  •/im«,  1814. 

**Dkar  Lubk, 
**'  Just  received  your  kind  fragment  I  cannot  say  I  read  it 
without  some  pain.  When  fortune  deigns  to  fiivour,  particularly 
if  there  is  any  port  and  dignity  in  her  condescension,  we  are  apt 
to  feel  any  declination  from  the  consistency  of  her  kindness.  K 
she  has  justly  entitled  herself  to  stand  upon  a  high  pedestal,  she 
cannot  sink  into  any  pettishness  without  affliction  to  the  votary, 
who  may  be  too  apt  to  fear  that  there  may  have  been  blindness 
in  what  she  withholds. 

Anne  Howe  *  is  an  injudicious  example  of  a  woman  of  talents, 
favouring  without  much  claim,  inflicting  without  much  cause,  and 
diminishing  the  value  of  what  she  gives,  and  what  would  other- 

*  This  if  a  flctiUoiu  name.    The  eolOect  of  this  part  of  the  aboTe  letter  wai  e&tlr^ 
of  a  private  nature,  and  to  alluded  to  with  a  etudtod  obMiirltj.—0. 
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wise  rise  above  all  price,  by  the  levity  of  an  unequal  tenor  that 
takes  away  from  her  the  splendid  of  her  own  uniform  judgment 
in  her  own  justification ;  it  lets  down  the  giver,  and  abashes  the 
taker.  Our  friends  ^ould  not  have  made  a  point  so  much  be- 
neath their  region ;  let  them,  therefore,  review  and  correct.  How- 
ever, it  should  be  ever  the  duty  of  gratitude,  not  to  let  even  the 
breaking  of  a  single  string  take  away  the  merit  of  the  residue  of 
the  octave,  if  that  had  given  out  all  the  luxury  of  harmony  and 
feeling  before  that  single  key  had  lost  its  voice — ^but,  perhaps  too 
much  of  this. 

^  Since  my  arrival  here  my  spirits  have  been  wretchedly  low : 
though  treated  with  great  kindness,  I  find  nothing  to  my  mind.  I 
find  heads  without  thinking,  and  hearts  without  strings,  and  a 
phraseology  sailing  in  ballast— every  one  piping,  but  few  dancing. 
England  is  not  a  place  for  society ;  it  is  too  cold,  too  vain,  with- 
out pride  enough  to  be  humble,  drowned  in  dull  fantastical  form- 
ality, vulgarized  by  rank  without  talent,  and  talent  foolishly 
recommending  itself  by  weight  rather  than  by  fashion — a  perpetual 
war  between  the  disappointed  pretension  of  talent  and  the  stupid 
over-weening  of  afiected  patronage;  means  without  enjoyment, 
pursuits  without  an  object,  and  society  without  conversation  or 
intercourse :  perhaps  they  manage  this  better  in  France — a  few 
days,  I  think,  will  enable  me  to  decide.  In  that  object  I  probably 
would  have  succeeded;  I  should  have  been  strongly  supported, 
but  a  conflict  of  corruption !  surely  not  to  be  thought  ot  How 
would  it  mortify  the  discerning  pride  of  our  friends  to  see  us 
decked  And  degraded  in  a  mantle  I 

**  So  TUely  porchaMd  and  §o  Tllely  wroogfatl** 

and  to  find  themselves  disguising  the  pangs  of  wounded  sympathy 
in  the  force  semblance  of  gratulation.  The  advice  of  Longinus, 
*  consider  how  Homer  would  have  expressed  this  idea,'  applies 
equally  to  everything.  How  would  the  adviser  have  advised  ? — 
how  feel  f    Will  the 'promise  so  trae,'  *for  ever  to  partake  the  joy 
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and  the  wo,'  be  performed  in  sharing  the  joy  of  what  is  right, 
or  in  the  sad  condolence  at  what  is  weak  or  wrong  ?  If  the  latter, 
what  would  it  be  but  the  rising  of  the  whirlwind,  and  drifting  a 
mountain  of  sand  upon  the  green  spot  that  could  never  again  ap- 
pear ?  While  fate  permits  that  spot  to  bloom,  sacred  should  it  be 
kept,  at  least  from  Yoluntary  weeds. 

"  One  of  our  friends  asked  me  how  soon  I  meant  to  return.  In- 
stead of  answering  directlj,  I  observed  that  the  question  implied 
no  particular  wish,  or,  if  any,  rathor  for  a  retarded  than  a  precipi- 
tated return.  If  any  wish  had  been  intimated,  it  would  have 
decided  me.  I  did  not  Impute  the  indecision  to  any  want  of 
interest,  but  I  intended  to  have  discussed  it  at  large  the  day  after 
my  departure.  What  is  the  wish  ?  Perhaps,  on  such  a  subject^ 
the  wisher  might  condescend  to  be  also  the  amanuensis.  I  shall 
remain  here,  I  think,  just  long  enough  to  get  a  line^enclosed  to 
J.  Spencer,  Esq.  28  Bury  Street.  If  I  am  left  to  my  own  conjec- 
tures, my  stay  in  France  might  be  for  the  winter ;  it  might  lead 
to  an  excursion  to  Italy,  in  vainly  pursuing  '  phantoms  that  pro- 
mise and  afterwards  disown.'  A  proposal  towards  such  a  plan  has 
been  mentioned  to  me,  and  by  a  pleasant  man,  who  has  been  there 
already. 

^  Don't  mistake  me,  in  supposing  that  I  meant  anything  peevish 
in  the  indecision  of  wish  by  our  friends ;  quite  the  contrary.  I 
really  think  it  very  difficult  to  know  what  wish  to  form,  while  all 
things  are  in  such  a  state  of  vacillation.  The  post  is  just  ringing. 
Farewell ! 

J.  P  C" 


•*  Pabu,  August,  8, 1814. 

"Dear  L. 

"  I  received  your  kind  letter,  and  thank  you  for  it ;  *  levius  fit^ 
<bc  When  I  came  here,  I  intended  to  have  scribbled  some  little 
journal  of  what  I  met  I  am  now  sorry  I  did  not.  Things  so  soon 
become  fiuniliar,  and  appear  not  worth  notice :  besides,  I  have  not 
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been  well  since  I  came  here.  If  I  had  wntten,  and  sent  it  to  tou, 
it  would  have  been  a  tissue  of  astonishment,  or  affliction,  or  disgust, 
I  see  clearly  I  am  likely  to  be  drummed  out  of  this  sad  world.  I 
fear  war  will  soon  unfold  her  tattered  banners  on  the  continent 
This  poor  country  is  in  a  deplorable  state — a  ruined  noblesse,  a 
famished  clergy,  a  depopulated  nation,  a  state  of  smothered  war 
between  the  upstarts  and  the  restored;  tlieir  finances  most  dis- 
troiiscd ;  the  military  spin  U  dividt^d;  tlie  in^i-,t  M|^|M»sit6  op  in  tons 
as  to  ill©  l^u^t^T^g  of  the  present  form  of  thingii — every  ihm^  iiu- 
Bingied  I  yet  I  really  sympathised  with  ihm  worried,  jiiniable,  and 
pc*rhapB  contemptible  j>eople;  &o  full  of  talent  and  of  viet?,  50  fri- 
volou*,  &Q  inconslATU  and  prone  to  change,  so  foro^ious  too  in  their 
fiekleue«H ;  about  hi%  revoUitiona  within  twenty  years,  and  as  freiih 
as  ever  for  a  now  dance.  These  s^t range  vicissitudes  of  man  draw 
tesTB^  but  they  also  te^ch  wisdom.  The^e  Ei^fid  reverses  make 
^OHf  ashamed  of  beings  eu|^ros&ai  by  mere  selC  and  examining  a 
loflie  thn>iigh  a  niiioroaeopOj  *  complain  of  giief,  complain  thou  art 

*■  I  never  m>  completely  found  my  miiMl  a  mJigir-lant^rn ;  such  a 
mpid  s«e<?ii?a*ioii  of  disjoin  tod  ima^^ji!  the  past,  the  prose  nt^  th© 
AiUrre  jK>5^ibk^,  On«  ontjht  not  to  be  hrtsty  in  tfikitig  of  biid  imprt's* 
MOAt  iUid  I  ne^l  not  say  that  thK*e  wet4i  <*an  give  but  little  room 
lor  ©xact  oWrvation;  but  frc^m  \\hat  I  do  8*;*%  aiid  leatTl  from 
oUien  who  have  Sixyn  long  and  doejdy,  1  havo  coiic<jivcd  tl«!  wc?r»£ 
of  toGlal  Paris,  Every  thing  ou  the  surface  is  alKwrii liable ;  beast- 
immam  tliat  <5vm  with  us  do  not  ex^ist;  they  ajc^tmijly  «Hrm  in  talk 
ftnd  ill  pnuMic^  to  cultivate  a  faimharity  with  na^tiness*  In  ^v%rf 
ftiklac  fimce^  tliey  ilt^  spitting  on  your  ^wm  in  yuur  plate,  alinoRt 
In  ji0iif  ^OBth.  Buch  comm  unity  of  Recrellon^,  with,  I  tftink, 
•Ciirc!i?Jy  miy  exo^^ption,  u  not  to  l*e  borne,  Tlieii  the  coDtr»?it 
m»km  it  ttorpw— gaudinciw  move  striking  by  filth:  tlie  vtpkadid 
pilAfie  hf  th^  rukr,  the*  Uov<*U  and  the  sink  for  tho  ruled ;  tlm  tine 
b^  fbr  thv  0««^t,  tW  pigtcm-liot^t  for  Uid  |)eople ;  and  it  AtriW 
mo  with  «a4n«iar  that  ihm  wom^ti  c^m  bo  Util«  mora  tbm  th«  igm* 
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antes,  much  more  the  property,  and  that  a  very  abused  property, 
tlian  the  proprietors ;  receiving  a  mock  reverence,  merely  to  carry 
on  the  drama,  but  neither  cherished  nor  respected.  What  a  re- 
flection, i^  as  I  fear,  it  is  true  that  the  better  half  of  the  species, 
(for  such  I  really  think  them,  when  fitly  placed)  should  be  so 
sacrificed!  How  vile  the  feeling  and  the  taste,  that  can  degrade 
them  from  being  the  real  directors  and  mistresses  of  man,  to  be 
the  mere  soubrettes  of  society,  gilded  and  smart,  and  dextrous  and 
vicious,  giving  up  all  that  exalts  and  endears  them  in  their  proper 
characters  of  wives  and  friends,  and  partners  in  good,  and  conso- 
lers in  adverse  fortunes!  Even  before  the  revolution,  manners 
were  bad  enough,  but  many  causes  since  have  rubbed  off  the  gild- 
ing ;  the  banishment  of  the  nobles,  the  succession  of  low  men  to 
power,  and  more  than  all  the  elevation  of  plebeian  soldiers  to  high 
rank,  promoting  of  course  their  trulls  to  a  station  where  manners 
and  morals  were  under  their  influence;  and  this  added  to  the  horri- 
ble example  set  by  Bonaparte  himself  in  his  own  interior,  putting 
every  thing  honest  or  sacred  out  of  countenance  and  out  of  fashion. 
Add  to  this,  what  must  have  sent  down  the  contagion  to  the  lower 
orders — the  conscription:  the  wretched  men  marrying  without 
preference  merely  to  avoid  the  army,  and  then  running  into  that 
army  to  escape  from  their  ill-chosen  partners;  all  these  causes 
must  have  conspired  to  make  a  frightful  carnage  in  manners  and 
morals  too.  In  short,  I  am  persuaded  that  a  single  monster  has 
done  more  to  demoralize  and  uncivilize  this  country  than  a  cen- 
tury can  repair.  I  am  disposed  to  attribute  to  the  same  causes 
the  growing  fanaticism  of  England.  In  Ireland  we  had  little  to 
lose  in  civilization ;  but  look  at  our  late  extravagances,  and  see  at 
least  how  much  we  have  lost  in  our  own  and  in  the  opinion  of 
others.  For  years  to  come,  I  see  no  hope ;  we  have  the  anguish 
of  being  ourselves  the  cause  of  not  going  forward  a  little  in  the 
march  of  the  world,  but  of  still  remaining  a  by-word  among 
nations.  Patriotic  affectation  is  almost  as  bad  as  personal,  but  I 
declare  I  think  these  things  do  a  good  deal  in  sinking  my  health, 
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which  is  far  from  good ;  my  spiritvquite  on  the  ground ;  and  yet 
as  to  Ireland,  I  never  saw  but  one  alternative — a  bridewell  or  a 
guard-house;  with  England  the  first,  with  France  the  other.  We 
might  have  had  a  mollification,  and  the  bolts  lightened,  and  a 
chance  of  progression ;  but  that  I  now  give  up. 

"I  really  wish  the  thing  with  myself  over;  and  trust  me  that 
wish  U  TuA  irreligious  or  peeviali,  but  ratlicr  a  go<3d  humour^ 
feeling,  that,  not  wishing  to  eat  more,  I  may  be  better  by  rising 
from  t;ible ;  *■  enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast/ 

"  I  am  every  hour  more  and  more  confirmed  aa  to  my  ideas  of 
Bodety;  it  is  not  for  those  that  think  or  feel;  it  is  not  one  fool  get- 
ting on  the  back  of  maiiy^  to  tly  from  himself.  In  France  you  can 
scarcely  make  even  tliai  eitperiment,  for  all  hci*e  agree  that  at 
ike  pristni  moment  all  society  is  dead.  Nor  is  It  wonderful,  thai, 
when  all  ibo  actors  on  the  great  scene  are  changed,  the  parta 
should  be  badly  performed  ;  but  still  I  have  found  society-^  as  it  is 
called,  aud  mat  a  great  deal  of  kindness^  and  some  persons  of 
tttli*nt ;  but  **vG^n  then*  I  found  society  an  orchestra^  where  the 
iidclJer^  were  putting  one  anoilier  out,  or  rather  where  one  played 
a  tolo,  and  every  or!i#r  bow  was  soaped. 

**At  this  moment  my  friend  enters:  he  differs  totally  from  my 
opinion,  «ayiiig,  *l  hare  lived  smgle  in  a  great  city;  few  friends, 
many  ar*piainianccfl;  I  think  I  have  doue  right  and  shall  continue, 
§amenft§H  would  cloy.  How  many  happy  matches*  have  yoti 
iien !  How  uviuy  faitliful  fn^^nd ships !  Too  much  intimacy  lay* 
you  bftfe;  your  little  in^nniticj^  diminish  reApecU  [>erhaps  ei:cite 
dii^t£,  ptifhap^  *md  in  hatrtnl,  Witli  (he  f*arae  persons  and  thoso 
fow,  wh»t  t^hanco  of  having  yonrielC  or  finding  in  them,  thpi  attach- 
ment, ihe  gooti  tenipr,  and  good  6t*nse  necessary  for  bearing  and 
forbeftring  t  Von  bavf!  complainetl  of  being  spit  upon — but  you 
oiO  etsily  cur^  ihcni,  make  a  polite  bow,  and  go  away  ;  but  that 
would  ba  no  cause  for  breaking  a  closer  atUchment.  Are  yon 
not  conmriou^  that  you  bav^  ob»<srv«d,  ninro  we  have  been  bo 
much  togt^tUer,  somt  Stilts  in  me  not  obior^ed  before  I    Have  yoii 
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no  BQj^icion  of  reprisal  V  All  this  I  treated  as  misanthropic 
cant — he  retorted  on  me,  *  What  is  your  select  attachment  but 
general  intolerance  ?  What  is  the  svrup  of  concentrated  affection 
but  extract  from  the  wormwood  of  embittered  irntabiliiy  ?  W^hen 
has  any  man  ever  found  the  male  or  the  female  inmate  always 
equal,  patient,  and  amiable  ?  or  even  suppose  it,  will  not  sickness 
or  death  rend  the  bond,  and  leave  you  or  them  in  a  desert  ?  As 
to  me,  I  can  bear  almost  every  body ;  the  grave-digger,  I  laugh 
at  I  cannot  weep  over  myself  when  Fm  gone,  and  I  will  not 
over  any  body  else.'  He  pressed  me  to  say  if  I  seriously  thought 
there  was  nothing  in  these  topics.  I  told  him  I  had  frequently 
been  presented  with  them  before,  but  was  not  exactly  in  a  frame  for 
an  ulUrius  concilium.  In  tnith,  it  was  rather  memory  awakened, 
than  opinion  shaken,  that  made  me  disposed  to  silence ;  but  of 
this  enough  for  the  present. 

"  I  found  myself  all  abafL  We  agreed  to  go  to  to  chambre  des 
D^puUs,  One  of  the  members  chanced  to  have  heard  of  my 
name,  was  extremely  courteous,  lamented  that  I  should  be  a  mere 
auditor,  but  he  would  take  care  that  I  should  be  placed  according 
to  my  high  worthiness.  We  were  accordingly  placed  aux  pre- 
mieres tribunes:  the  question  was  to  be  of  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
and  of  a  previous  censorship.  The  Baron  had  some  .difficulty  in 
working  us  forward,  and  said  how  happy  he  was  in  succeeding. 
I  assured  him  I  was  greatly  delighted  by  the  difficulty,  as  it 
marked  the  just  point  of  solicitude  of  the  public.  The  chamber 
is  very  handsome ;  the  president  faces  the  assembly ;  before  him 
is  a  tribune,  which  the  orator  ascends,  and  reads  his  speech  with 
liis  back  to  the  president — we  waited  anxiously.  I  Uiought  I 
shared  in  the  throb  of  a  public  heart.  We  observed  some  bustle ; 
the  seats  of  the  interior,  resor\*ed  for  the  members,  became  crowded 
to  excess  by  ladies  admitted  I  know  not  how.  The  order  for 
strangers  to  retire  was  read;  the  ladies  would  not  stir.  The 
presi<iont  could  find  no  remedy,  and  adjourned  the  house  to  next 
day.    I  was  rather  disgusted  :  the  Baron  asked  me  what  we  would 
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have  done  in  England  ?  I  said  we  had  too  much  respect  for  our 
ladies  to  permit  them  to  remain ;  he  shook  his  head :  I  did  not 
understand  what  he  meant.  But  does  not  this  prove,  what  I  said 
a  day  or  two  ago  (for  this  is  written  by  starts)  to  be  true,  *  that 
women  here  have  only  a  mock  respect  V  if  real,  would  they  have 
dreamed  of  such  a  silly  termagancy?  Does  it  not  mark  their 
unfeeling  coxcombry  and  apathy  in  the  public  interest,  and  how 
tit  they  are  to  be  tlie  mothers  of  the  Gractthi  ?  And  yet  i^omea 
here  are  vain  of  their  sway*  I  can  imi^ine  notfiing  more  humiUafc- 
in^  Uiaii  sueU  Salimialian  licenUoubUt?ss. 

**  However,  I  Tsent  n«xt  day*  Thero  was  a  prerious  list  ot  Uie 
<nmtora,  pro  and  con  ;  they  raounled  alterrLntely,  and  read  written 
tp«ecli««.  The  echo  wa.s  strong;  1  lost  much.  But  how  can  any 
man  read  his  own  &peeL-L  I  He  may  the  i^peech  of  tiie  dead  or 
the  absetit ;  it  h  any  flu ug  but  discussion.  The  orator  swabs  hh 
face,  not  XT  ithsljmdiijij  the  sedatene^s  of  the  exertion ;  and  when 
he  8to|w  to  drink,  i^  hich  is  a  pait  of  tlic  performance,  the  wboki 
■tsembty  handle  iheir  'kertJiiefe,  and  trumpet  in  ihe  mosjt  p&rfeat 
lima  tmd  uijitton,  to  th<?  great  anirimtJnn  and  jiUer^tof  ihe^peech^ 
and  no  doubt  to  the  great  comfort  of  the  audit-wrA,  who  must  havo 
had  tlieir  «i?crt*tiona  brimful  during  tht*ir  atlontion.  The  qiiestkm 
will  not  U  deciiliid  pii^liably  in  many  dtm.  The  pix*s.%  i&  surely 
the  great  wjntin^l — it  givt^s  tlia  light  to  me  and  th^  tongue  la 
ipeak*  Thyy  say  tho  Uuaaians  alvrays  eat  the  fundlen  before  thoy 
iWftUow  Ihi^  jMfojtle,  I  can't  tell  you  how  intor^^^totl  1  ;un ;  I  begin 
in  doubt  if  man  ought  to  W  monopolized  or  his  taper,  howttver 
dim  it  may  tw,  put  undrr  Uie  bu^^ht^I  of  mere  private  c^onfmed 
ttff«ction.  Sckme,  it  fteom^  aro  airnid  of  the  sudden  miwhicft  that 
mi|fht  arise  am^og  n  yolfttJle  people^  if  nwtnnnt  weru  removed 
loo  toon;  I  0WQ  it  M^er  wm  wy  noUoiL  Out  I  know  not  bow 
ftf  ihmti  ^n  may  be  r«al  or  feignod.  Such  h  the  fete  of  n^vo- 
hilion* — nodiitig  ecrtahi  but  blocHi,  The  march  of  tl*o  captiviw 
begins  through  a  UM  Sea;  and,  after  forty  yoar*  in  Mjeking  n#»w 
*bode»  and  »lran^  godistho  kader  seldom  lo^ji  tJie  promiwid 
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landf  or,  at  least,  dies  before  his  foot  has  touched  it  What  is  it, 
here  at  least,  but  the  succession  of  wretches  doing  the  duty  of  the 
hangman,  till  it  is  the  turn  of  each  to  be  the  victim?  These 
thoughts  often  console  me.  My  dear  friend,  we  must  stay  as  we 
are ;  but  let  us  look  at  the  history  of  past  and  the  acts  of  present 
men,  and  learn  to  be  patient  and  modest 

"  You  can't  forget  my  hatred  of  Bonaparte ;  everything  I  hear 
confirms  it  When  I  went  up  to  see  his  &mous  column  at  Bou- 
logne, the  poor  muse,  I  thought  was  left  behind,  whispered  at  the 
moment, 

*  When  ambition  achieves  her  desire, 

IIow  fortune  must  luugh  at  the  joke ! 
You  mounted  a  pillar  of  fire, 
You  sink  in  a  pillar  of  smoke.' 

"  I  am  greatly  pleased  to  have  this  man's  extinction  marked  by 
80  much  abject  degradation.  These  butchers  and  robbers,  called 
conquerers,  have  kept  their  vices  up  by  the  splendour  of  their  rise 
or  tall ;  but  what  a  fall  has  this  man  had !  He  retires  instead  of 
falling  like  a  brave  highwayman,  or  as  a  Cataline  did :  he  dwindles 
into  an  isl-icle,  and  plays  the  pitiful  tricks  of  power  among  fisher- 
men and  washerwomen.  Afler  losing  the  game  of  the  world,  he 
sits  down,  like  a  child,  to  make  castles  with  cards.  Even  his  mili- 
tary talents  are  questioned.  They  say,  that  having  no  respect  for 
property  or  person,  he  extorted  such  simisof  money,  and  thousands 
of  men,  as  made  resistance  physically  impossible,  even  notwithstand- 
ing an  infinite  niunber  of  mistakes  of  head  and  violence  of  tem- 
per— but  here  you  know  I  am  speaking  without  book.  Still  he 
had  laid  hold  of  the  gaudiness  of  many,  and  is  talked  of  with 
regret ;  but  his  rising  again  is,  I  trust  in  God,  impossible.  I  do 
believe  the  present  rulers  mean  very  well,  though  the  King  has  none 
of  the  vices  that  might  recommend  him  here.  I  believe  he  is 
well  taught  in  the  school  of  adversity,  and  has  a  req>ect  for  what- 
ever is  good  and  honest    Whatever  he  be  bigoted,  I  don't  know. 
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An  attempt  was  made  to  shut  the  shops  on  Sunday,  and  to  cany 
the  host  in  procession,  but  both  failed;  they  were,  however,  desisted 
from  with  great  temper. 

"  I  now  regret  that  I  did  not  throw  upon  paper  the  things  that 
occurred  every  day ;  I  have  often  regretted  the  omission.  I  would 
adnse  you  to  keep  a  journal  of  that  kind ;  it  will  cost  very  little 

tr^JuLfii!.  .iliil    Will   hu\'**     tljL^    fre>lib'r.-   ..-.     .."  m,^^     i.>*i^i    i;aiiivTir.i,   ii^L 

faded  by  for^^tfuiness  and  cold  and  ]abour<?U  recollection.  Even 
while  1  have  bec:n  scnbblin*^  ibiis  matiV  incidents  that  glowed  witii 
life  at  the  moment,  have  so  lost  their  JifL%  that  though  T  rolled  them 
they  threw  up  nothing  but  water,  and  would  be  rotten  before  they 
could  reach  you,  so  1  caused  all  attempts  to  revive  them*  I  bad 
twenty  things,  tlie  first  f*?w  davs  to  say  of  my  host,  and  his  wife, 
and  his  daugbton  It  meum  tliey  fled  to  Lubec  at  th?  first  horrorf 
of  the  revoluf jon,  and  th<i  children  were  born  there ;  the  girl^  I 
thought,  seemed  to  hnvti  a  gooil  opinion  of  me,  aJid  I  thought  her 
good  ta*te  ought  to  make  amends  for  her  want  of  beauty;  and  cer* 
tiinty  she  hial  brought  a  vt^rr  si^anty  ^  iaticiim  of  chajrms  from  th« 
north*  About  the  end  of  th«  first  week,  meaning  to  be  very  sweet, 
the  aamred  urn  I  had  iht\  ImssI  English  accent  ahF  evar  heard,  and 
that  it  was  cxnctly  ihe  satne  a*  that  of  her  Englii>h  master.  During 
thJtchal,  in  maf^-hcs  tbo  tc^acher.  The  et^oundrel  is  a  Gennati, 
who  went  to  London  at  five  and  twenty,  and  ret  timed,  after  four 
yeor*^  to  tcarh  the  purtty  of  iheir  language  in  Paris,  Poor  girl  I 
1  turned  her  regimental*  at  the  moment,  and  remanded  her  ta 
Imr  oglineiw*  Howtver,  all  i»  weU,  for  she  knows  nothing  of  ihe 
f!rime,  or  tho  fi  ntenri^  or  tht*  panlou.  The  father  and  mother  are 
vcrj'  good  iort  of  people,  f^^^  li^^'o  saved  me  from  «om<i  small  impo 
lition*;  for  r^all^  noihiftg  can  be  lo  ibttrndoss  and  abject  as  the 
fimtiidfl  upon  «tr»i>gt*rft.  Even  at  tho  ooffiM^houN^  w!i^r«  I  broakr 
bat,  ilw*  keef it*r  of  it,  a  v<^ry  gent«el  woman,  makee  tQ«  altnoit 
evefT  day  pay  a  diffttrfrnt  |iri€<3  for  the  ftanm  thing.  It  h  BtllJ  only 
fair  to  say,  the  French  are  the  ei vilest  peopJo  npon  parlhT  and  I 
really  b«li«vo  »nc«rely  good  tiatured  lo  strRngere,    Two  nigbli 
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ago  I  was  ovenaken  by  the  national  guard :  I  asked  the  officer  my 
way ;  he  answered  so  courteously,  that  I  ventured  a  question  or 
two  more ;  he  continued  the  same  good  nature,  and  the  private 
next  behind  him  assisted  in  doing  the  duties  of  hospitality.  I  said 
I  was  afraid  he  had  led  me  to  pass  the  line  of  respect  to  him,  but 
his  answer  was,  and  in  the  kindest  tone,  *  Sir,  a  stranger  comme  il 
faut  can  never  pass  it  in  France.'  I  doubt  if  I  should  have  found 
it  so  in  England.  Apropos !  I  am  quite  sure  the  two  nations  hate 
each  other  as  devoutly  as  ever ;  and  I  think  their  respective  imper- 
fections of  character  will  be  kept  alive  by  the  mutual  spirit  of 
contempt.  Paris  will  think  it  graceful  to  be  volatile,  as  long  as 
London  thinks  it  dignified  to  be  dull.'^ 


TO    THE   SAME. 

«'Pasis. 

**  Mr  Dear  Lube. 

**  I  write  again,  because  I  judge  from  myself,  and  how  kindly 
I  felt  your  last,  that  you  would  like  to  hear  from  me ;  perhaps  the 
not  being  able  to  abstain  from  writing  to  the  absent  is  the  only 
certain  proof  that  distance  and  memory  are  compatible :  however, 
the  compliment  is  not  great,  when  you  know  that  I  have  flung  my- 
self upon  3-0U  as  a  correspondent  only  at  those  intervals  when  I 
could  not  bear  my  own  company,  llie  thermometer  has  been 
higher  here  lately  than  at  any  former  time.  Close,  dirty  streets, 
stewing  play-houses,  and  a  burning  sun,  have,  perhaps  naturally 
enough,  completed  the  extreme  depression  of  my  spirits,  and  made 
me  fit  for  nothing.  I  endeavour  to  dissipate,  by  wasting  myself  upon 
spectacle — but  it  wo  'nt  do ;  this  day  I  thought  to  look  for  some- 
thing gay  in  the  catacombs.  It  seems  all  Paris  stands  upon  a 
\  aulted  quarry,  out  of  which  the  stone  to  build  it  has  been  taken, 
and  it  is  not  very  rare  to  see  an  entire  house  sink  down  to  its 
original  home,  and  disappear.  Part  of  the  excavation  has  been 
fitted  up  as  a  residence  in  remainder  for  a  grave.     We  went  down, 
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I  think,  seventy  steps,  and  traversed  more  than  half  a  mile  by 
torch,  or  rather  taper  light,  and  we  beheld  more  than  2,300,000 
fragments  of  what  once  was  life.  They  amount  to  four  times  the 
present  population  of  Paris.  The  bones  were  very  carefully  built 
up,  and  at  intervals  were  studded  with  projecting  rows  of  skulls, 
with  mottos  occasionally  written  up  in  Latin  or  French.  It  was  a 
sort  of  caravan,  mostly  women :  one  of  them  asked  me  to  translate 
one  of  those  \  it  was,  1  think, ''  in  nihikm  reverlitur  quod  ex  nihil o 
fuit^'  1  naked  whether  it  gave  her  a  sentiineot  of  grief,  or  ft^ar,  or 
hope  I  Bhe  aaked  me  what  room  I  could  see  for  hope  in  a  p-trc^?! 
o(  empty  fikulk  1  *•  For  that  reitson,  madam,  and  because  yau 
know  they  cannot  h^  fill*?<i  with  grief  or  fear^  for  all  subjects  of 
either  i^  paat^'  She  replied,  *  oul,  et  cependant  f!'est  jolie.'  1  could 
not  guesa  to  what  she  applied  tlie  epithet,  so  I  raised  the  taper  la 
her  fat'4a,  wlii<«h  I  had  not  looked  at  before,  and  had  it  been  any 
thing  but  thn  mirror  of  dc^jtth,  I  should  hav«  thought  she  IW  looked 
into  it,  and  applieii  the  one  tefiectioa  to  the  others  so  perfectly 
unimpri^s-iiHl  wm  hfx  eouute nance.  It  did  not  radsy  her  in  my  mind, 
ibmigh  felit?  Wife*  not  ilWookiag;  and  when  I  met  her  :ibov4i  ground, 
nftcr  our  rcflurnselion,  &he  appeared  fit  enough  for  tlie  lirawing- 
roomi  of  the  world,  though  not  for  the  under-cellarp  I  do  not 
r«nembt*r  ever  to  lirtvw  had  my  mind  compre,ssed  into  ^  narrow  a 
f<pAc^  ;  so  mutif  human  Unngs,  so  many  actors,  eo  many  ^uflerers, 
BO  various  in  human  rank,  **>  equalixcd  In  tlie  grjive!  Wheu  I 
stJir*^  nt  tlic  t'ongregarion,  I  could  not  distinguish  what  head  had 
ntv«d,  or  reason (ici,  or  lioptni,  or  bumeiL  I  looked  for  thought,  1 
Tookod  for  dimple*;  1  a»tei.i,  whither  is  all  goue— did  wisdom 
n^xt'T  flijw  from  your  Ujijs  nor  atfectiou  hang  upon  them — and  if 
both  or  either,  wbidi  was  the  ntoat  exaltiug — whirh  the  mot*t 
fWinatiiigl  AH  BUeBt  They  Soft,  me  to  answer  for  theTii^*8a 
uliftll  the  ^tmi  &o«  if  poar.* 

^*  !  waa  full  of  tho  uibject^  In  the  evening  t  wont  to  dwimci  at 
the  c<»mody  of  k  MitmniliropLv  lli«  U^  of  MoUerey  TH  mvmm 
ajleellon  of  Alco^tiv  and  tho  hoJUitoH  iso^u^Iq^  of  OfUmeue,  wet* 
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excellently  done.  It  is  not  only  tragedy  tliat  weeps — Golgotht 
was  still  an  incubus  upon  me.  I  saw  the  moral  of  the  piece  went 
fiir  beyond  the  stage — it  only  began  there.  Every  good  play 
ought  to  be  just  in  the  particular  fable.  It  ought  also  (to  be  use- 
ful) to  have  a  general  analogy  fer  more  extensive  and  equally 
exact  Alceste  is  a  man  in  the  abstract — Celimene  is  the  object 
of  his  wish,  whatever  that  may  be  ;  she  smiles,  and  caresses,  and 
promises.  He  thinks  he  feels  the  blood  in  her  heart,  for  he  mis- 
takes the  pulse  of  his  own  for  that  of  hers;  he  embraces  the 
phantom,  or  thinks  he  does  so,  but  is  betrayed,  and  opens  his  eyes 
upon  the  desert :  at  the  moment  he  does  not  recollect  that  the 
loss  to  him  is  little;  'tis  only  the  loss  of  himself — to  her  it  is 
nothing,  for  it  is  made  up  in  the  next  conscription ;  and,  at  all 
events,  whether  sick  or  wounded,  the  march  of  man's  warfare  is 
never  suspended ;  the  moving  infirmary  never  halts,  and  every  day 
brings  him  a  stage  nearer  a  la  harriere  d'enfer^  the  entrance  of 
the  catacombs. 

**  This  sad  subject  naturally  turns  me  to  another,  that  makes  me 
suspect  that  my  contempt  of  this  world  is  not  quite  sincere.  I 
mean  the  poor  extra vasated  Irish  that  I  meet  here ;  I  meet  their 
ghosts  as  I  pass,  and  view  them  as  Eneas  did, 

*  Qaos  abstalit  atra  dies  et  fonere  miaoet  acerbo.' 

How  can  I  affect  to  despise  a  scene  where  my  heart  bleeds  for 
every  suflferer  ?  I  wish  to  disperse  my  feelings  as  a  citizen  of 
the  world,  and  break  my  own  monopoly  of  them,  but  they  all 
come  back  to  our  unhappy  country.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
touches  of  the  prince  of  sensitive  poets  is  where  he  tinges  the 
wanderings  of  Dido  with  patriotism, 


'  Sepe  longnm  incomitata  videtor 


Ire  viam  et  Tyrios  deserta  qiuerere  terra.* 

By  the  by,  it  does  some  credit  to  the  character  of  humanity  that  we 
sometimes  exchange  the  Boffering  of  egotism  for  a  n9bler  sympatbyi 
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and  lament  over  others  instead  of  keeping  all  our  tears  for  our- 
selves. What  exquisite  nectar  must  they  be  to  those  over  whom  they 
are  shed  !  Nor  perhaps  should  the  assurance  that  they  do  n't  suf- 
fer alone  be  always  witheld,  because  it  may  not  be  always  true ; 
because  for  the  purpose  of  consolation,  it  is  enough  if  it  be  believed, 
whether  true  or  not :  if  the  payment  is  complete,  is  it  worth 
while  to  inquire  whether  the  coin  be  counterfeit  or  not  ?  But  with 
respect  to  our  poor  exiles  the  sympathy  is  most  sincere  as  well  as 
ardent :  I  had  hopes  that  England  might  let  them  back.  The  sea- 
son and  the  power  of  mischief  is  long  past ;  the  number  is  almost 
too  small  to  do  credit  to  the  mercy  that  casts  a  look  upon  them. 
But  they  are  destined  to  give  their  last  recollection  of  the  green 
fields  they  are  never  to  behold,  on  a  foreign  death-bed,  and  to  lose 
the  sad  delight  of  fancied  vbits  to  them  in  a  distant  grave. 

**  I  continue  to  feel  an  increasing  dislike  of  every  thing  here ;  I 
probably  sha'  n't  remain  long.  I  have  left  some  things  in  Ireland 
unsettled  that  I  must  arrange,  however  I  may  dispose  of  myself 
hereafter.  England  can 't  arrest  me  long ;  I  have  never  found  any 
good  in  watering-places.  My  malady,  a  constitutional  dejection, 
can  hope  for  no  remedy  in  water  or  in  wine.  In  general,  the  bene- 
fit of  those  places  is  attributed  to  the  attendant  temperance,  but  a 
person  little  given  to  excess  any  where  has  not  much  to  add  in  that 
way ;  and  as  to  evening  parties,  in  a  crowd  of  strangers,  I  never 
liked  them,  nor  was  fit  for  them :  I  have  therefore  gi^en  my  even- 
ings to  the  theatres — I  prefer  them  to  English,  notwithstanding  the 
difiSculty  of  a  foreign  language.  I  prefer  the  style  of  their  stage 
to  ours :  ours  always  appeared  to  me  flat  and  dull,  with  never 
more  than  one  or  two  of  tolerable  merit ;  on  the  contrary,  here 
you  never  find  any  very  bad.  A  comic  nation  is  perpetually  send- 
ing young  aspirants  to  Paris,  where  of  course  there  can  be  no 
dearth.  In  England  you  must  put  up  with  what  you  can  get  No 
doubt,  it  is  hard  to  find  any  exact  principles  of  acting ;  't  is  in  a 
great  degree  arbitrary  and  accidental — still  nature  will  assert  cer- 
tain boundaries.    In  France  there  may  be  bombast,  and  tinsel,  and 
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the  eternal  monotony  of  amour  in  their  plays  is  liable  to  objec- 
tions, lying  much  deeper  than  the  mere  criticism  of  the  stage ;  it 
goes  vitally  to  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  people — it  goes  to 
make  the  w  oman  a  bad  sort  of  man,  and  the  man  a  bad  sort  of 
woman ;  it  goes  to  take  away  the  solid  basis  of  ever\-  virtue  of  either 
sex :  it  leaves  the  man  little  to  wish,  to  the  woman  little  to  bestow; 
it  annihilates  the  fine  spirit  of  attachment  AVhat  can  he  feel  for 
confidence  given  on  a  principle  of  good  breeding  ?  To  fascinate, 
there  must  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  exclusive.  When  I  am  writing 
my  bad  verses,  I  would  spurn  the  muse,  if  I  suspected  her  of  whis- 
pering the  same  idea  to  twenty  other  poetasters.  On  the  same 
principle,  if  you  have  only  the  sixty-fourth  part  of  a  ticket  in  the 
lottery  of  regard,  the  prize  is  in  fact  a  blank.  How  can  you  join 
in  triumph  with  sixty-three  other  fortunate  adventurers?  Still 
these  exhibitions  amuse ;  the  acting  is  flippant  and  graceful,  and 
the  music  sometimes  excellent.  The  English,  who  have  no 
national  music,  afiect  to  despise  French.  It  is  sometimes,  perhaps, 
tinselish ;  but  I  own  it  frequently  catches  my  fancy,  and  even  my 

heart 

******* 

"  I  am  not  sorry  for  having  come  hither  when  I  did — ^perhaps 
you  see  society  better  when  cut  into  piece-meal,  as  in  anatomy 
every  thing  is  laid  bare  to  the  student — perhaps  it  is  seen,  to  great 
disadvantage.  The  best  lesson  tliat  man  can  learn  is  toleration, 
and  travelling  ought  to  be  the  best  school.  There  are  many  points 
in  which  this  people  must  be  allowed  praise — lively,  cheerful — a 
constitutional  philosophy,  dispasing  them  to  be  always  satisfied. 
I  wish,  as  to  government,  they  could  be  brought  to  an  anchor; 
whether  that  is  to  happen,  who  can  tell  ?  Nothing  can  be  more 
divided  than  the  general  sentiment:  the  higher  military  men  have 
got  safe  into  harbour,  and  wish  perhaps  for  quiet ;  all  under  them 
most  discontented ;  long  arrears  due.  They  can't  employ  them 
abroad,  for  want  of  money ;  and  when  the  devil  is  raised,  and 
can^t  be  kept  in  work — we  know  the  story.     The  favour  to  Bona- 
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parte  is  the  more  nngular,  because,  allowing  for  bis  extraordinary 
energy,  I  doubt  if  be  bad  a  single  great  quality.  It  is  clear  be 
was  no  statesman ;  force  alone  was  sufficient  for  all  be  did.  Men 
bere  of  the  beet  authority  pronounce  him  a  man  of  uncommon 
energy  in  action,  but  of  no  talent  for  retreat  The  question  is  of 
more  curiosity  than  moment  If  otherwise,  it  might  not  be  easy 
to  know  what  credit  to  give  to  these  criticisms. 

"  2 2d.  At  last  we  have  got  our  passports,  and  ordered  a  car- 
riage for  to-morrow.  We  shall  go  by  Dieppe.  Neither  my  fel- 
low-traveller nor  myself  in  the  best  health  or  spirits:  I  have  a 
great  kindness  for  him,  though  no  human  beings  can  be  more 
different  I  do  n't  think  diversity  is  incompatible  with  friendship 
or  affection ;  but  strong  contrariety,  I  fear,  is.  How  different  are 
they  from  the  volatility  of  Franco,  as  well  as  from  the  loud,  ardent, 
indiscreet  vehemence  of  our  poor  people.  Certainly  it  is  not  mere 
interest  that  forms  the  weight  to  the  clock,  through  the  utter  want 
of  any  regulating  power  makes  it  a  sad  time-piece.  But  I  con- 
sider it  now  as  nearly  a  *  conclamatum  est^  and  the  insurrection 
act  little  other  than  a  monumental  inscription. 

"London.  Tuesday.  (A  new  venue.)  After  a  day  spent  at 
Dieppe,  we  sailed :  and,  after  forty  hours,  landed  at  Brighton.  I 
don't  like  the  state  of  my  health ;  if  it  was  merely  maladic  under 
sailing  orders  for  the  undiscovered  countr}',  I  should  not  quarrel 
with  the  passport.  Tliere  is  nothing  gloomy  in  my  religious  im- 
pressions, though  I  trust  they  are  not  shallow :  I  ought  to  have 
been  better — I  know  also  that  others  have  been  as  blameable; 
and  have  ratlier  a  cheerful  reliance  upon  mercy  than  an  abject 
fenr  of  justice.  Or  were  it  otherwise,  I  have  a  much  greater  fear 
of  suffering  than  of  death. 

"  I  had  almost  made  up  my  mind  to  bestow  a  citizen  to  France, 
and  I  am  mortified  at  finding  any  drag  upon  the  intention — yet  a 
drag  there  is.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  revolution  has  tbroT^-n 
that  countrj'  a  century  back,  yet  she  has  qualities  that  might  have 
hoped  a  better  destiny.  It  baa  been  suggested  to  me  that  a 
winter  in  Paris  might  answer  better. 
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**I  juflt  now  return  from  a  long  conversation  with  the  truly 

royal  personage,*  who  saves  you  from  the  postage  of  this.     A  few 

days  must,  I  now  think,  take  me  across.     I  think  of  meeting  some 

persons  at  Cheltenham.     As  to  waters,  I  suspect  they  are  seldom 

of  use.     I  am  quite  decided  against  them,  till  Charon  pledges  me 

on  the  Styx. 

**  Yours,  very  truly, 

«J.  P.  CCRRAU." 

The  following  letter,  written  in  1815,  concludes  the  series  of 
his  private  correspondence : 


"  Dear  Lube, 

**  As  I  sit  down  to  write,  I  am  broken  in  upon.  In  sooth  I 
had  little  to  say — the  mere  sending  this  is  full  proof  that  I  have 
escaped  being  supped  upon  by  Jonas's  landlord,  or  any  of  his  sub- 
jects. I  sailed  Wednesday  night,  and  arrived  here  at  half-past  six 
this  morning  sound  and  sad.  Kings  and  generals  as  cheap  as 
dirt,  and  yet  so  much  more  valuable  a  thing  as  a  lodging  as  dear 
as  two  eggs  a  penny.  Saturday  not  being  a  day  of  business  in  the 
House,  I  met  nobody;  though  I  did  not  go  to  bed  on  my  arrival : 
the  little  I  have  heard  confirms  the  idea  you  know  I  entertained 
of  a  flatness  of  a  certain  politic-al  project ;  it  could  not  pass  unop- 
posed, and  in  such  a  conflict,  the  expenditure  of  money  to  make  a 
voter  a  knave,  that  you  might  be  an  honest  senator,  would,  in 
such  a  swarm  of  locusts,  surpass  all  calculation.  However,  I 
know  nothing  distinctly  as  yet,  therefore  I  merely  persevere  in 
the  notion  I  stated  to  you. 

"  I  have  just  seen  the  immortal  Blucher.  The  gentlemen  and 
ladies  of  the  mob  huzza  him  out  of  his  den,  like  a  wild  beast  to 
his  oflfal ;  and  this  is  repeated  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  their 
great  delight,  and  for  aught  appears,  not  at  all  to  his  dissatisfaction. 
I  am  now  going  to  dine  with  a  friend,  before  whose  house  the  iUus- 
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trious  monarchs  proceed  to  their  surfeit  at  Guildhall.  No  doubt 
we  shall  have  the  newspapers  in  a  state  of  eructation  for  at  least 
a  week.    But  I  must  close. 

'*J.  P.  C." 


The  short  remainder  of  Mr.  Currants  life  was  passed  principally 
between  Dublin  and  London.*  Notwithstanding  the  decline  of 
his  health  and  spirits,  the  vigour  of  his  mind  continued  unimpared, 
and  probably  added  to  his  indisposition,  by  the  constant  impatience 
of  inactivity  in  which  it  kept  him.  He  occasionally  returned  to 
the  literary  projects  already  mentioned ;  but  to  speak  had  been  the 
business  of  his  life,  and  his  mind  could  not  now  submit  itself  to 
the  solitary  labours  of  the  closet  He  still  continued  to  look  to- 
wards parliament,  rather,  perhaps,  to  give  himself  some  nominal 
object,  than  from  any  hope  or  desire  to  be  there.  While  in  London 
he  sometimes  attended  and  spoke  at  public  dinners.  Both  there 
and  in  Ireland  his  time  was  usually  spent  in  the  society  of  his  in- 
timate friends,  whom  his  powers,  as  a  companion,  delighted  to  the 
last. 

[Mr.  Phillips  may  again  be  drawn  upon  here.    He  says : 

"  He  also  frequently  visited  both  London  and  Cheltenham,  and 
it  was  my  good  fortune  generally  to  accompany  him.  On  one 
occasion,  however,  having  preceded  him  to  town,  he  very  kindly 

*  Mr.  Oamm,  tome  ihort  Ujim  befort  his  death,  had  occasion  to  ooosnlt  a  physldan  In 
London  on  the  general  state  of  his  health.  He  accordingly  waited  on  a  fentleman  rtrj 
eminent  In  that  profession ;  he  had  no  Introdootion  to  him,  and  was  perfectly  a  stranger. 
Th«  docKM*  made  many  enquiries  as  to  the  nature  of  his  complaint,  and  of  his  constitution, 
and  among  other  things  asked  htm,  had  his  father  erer  been  afflicted  by  gout  Eren  then, 
the  humor  of  Mr.  Curran  did  not  desert  him :  he  perceired  that  the  doctor  did  not  sea 
Into  the  nature  of  his  case,  and,  hoping  IHUe  from  him,  he  answered  by  assuring  him, 
**  that  his  tather  had  left  him  neitlier  money  nor  malady;  that  the  only  Inheritance  ho 
ever  got  from  him  was  a  large  stock  of  excellent  ad  rice ;  and  that  so  careful  was  he  of  It, 
that  b«  never  broke  bolk,  noTer  used  any  part  of  It,  and  that  it  was  r«ry  likely  to  descend 
to  posccrity  in  th«  rery  same  condition  In  which  it  had  been  left  :**— wished  the  doctor  a 
food  BorniDf,  and  left  him  morspumUd  about  ths  man  than  the  mc/^(/y.— O'Rmav. 
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offered  me  the  following  letter  of  iDtroduction.  I  insert  it^  not 
merely  as  my  credential  to  the  reader,  but  because  I  cherish  it  as 
a  precious  and  Mattering  relic  of  a  friendship  which  was  the  honor 
and  happiness  of  my  youth. 

•» »  nth  October,  ISlft. 

"  *  My  Dear  Friend — You  know  how  squeamish  I  am  of  intro- 
(bicing.  I  do  not  make  any  attempt  of  that  kind,  for  the  bearer  is 
Charles  Phillips,  whom  you  well  know  already,  and  I  am  paying 
a  compliment  to  my  own  vanity  by  giving  him  this,  as  it  tells  two 
things  I  am  proud  of :  one,  that  I  know  him ;  the  second,  that 
you  are  so  good  as  to  know 

"»JoHN  P.  Currak;" 

"  This  at  once  gave  me  a  passport  to  the  splendid  hospitality  of 
Mr.  Perry,  the  able  proprietor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  whose 
sumptuous  board  made  me  recollect  the  saying  of  Mr.  Tiemey 
when  seated  at  it :  *  I  see  now.  Perry,  how  much  better  it  is  to 
publish  speeches  than  to  make  them\ 

"  During  Mr.  Curran's  visits  to  London,  he  occasionally,  but  not 
habitually,  mingled  in  the  political  and  literary  society  of  the  day. 
He  was  not  fond  of  crowded  rooms ;  his  taste  was  rather  a  select 
circle  of  perhaps  half  a  dozen,  and  those,  if  possible,  intimates. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  whom  he  encountered — there  is  no 
other  word  for  it — was  Madame  de  Stael.  Of  this  celebrated  lady 
he  gave  me  rather  an  extraordinary  idea.  After  he  had  once  or 
twice  met  her  in  society,  she  requested  an  interview  w^ith  him  at 
her  residence  on  a  particular  day.  *  I  waited  on  her,'  said  he, 
*a8  bound  in  gallantry  so  to  do;  and  on  being  shown  into  her 
drawing-room,  she  desired  that  no  one  else  should  be  admitted. 

"  *  And  now,  Mr.  Curran,'  said  she,  *  on  the  reply  you  make  to 
me,  I  apprise  you  our  future  intercourse  must  depend.'  This  was 
rather  startling,  but  you  may  imagine  my  amazement  when  she 
commenced  reciting  a  kind  of  indictment  against  my  character ! 
Ay,  with  due  emphasis  and  little  reservation,  believe  me.    There 
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was  not  a  single  item  in  the  scandalous  account  which  calumny- 
had  fabricated  against  me  with  which  she  was  not  perfectly 
familiar.  Every  misfortune  of  my  private  life,  and  every  aspersion 
on  my  public  conduct,  she  poured  forth  with  a  most  marvellous 
volubility.  The  audacity  of  the  whole  procedure  almost  stunned 
me.  I  was  at  first  inclined  to  plead  to  the  jurisdiction  and  make 
my  bow,  but  then  I  remembered  she  had  a  tongue,  and  I  saw  how 
she  could  use  it,  so  I  entered  on  the  defence.'  He  then  recapitu- 
lated, seriatim^  the  charges  she  had  made  and  the  exculpations  he 
had  essayed.  How  any  person,  and  especially  a  female,  could 
have  originated  such  a  discussion, '  seems  inexplicable.  Her 
oration,  as  he  gave  it,  and  his  reply,  occupied  fully  half  an  hour. 
The  allegations  on  which  she  entered  were  coarse  and  cruel  in  the 
extreme — the  sweepings  of  the  Dublin  streets  for  thirty  years 
preceding,  furnished,  no  doubt,  by  some  of  the  party  scavengers 
who  sedulously  collected  them.  However,  in  this  instance  it  was 
labor  lost^  as  the  lady  pronounced  a  verdict  of  acquittal. 

**  I  had  once  myself  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him  suddenly  put 
on  his  defence,  and  by  one  of  the  fair  sex  also.  We  were  walking 
together  in  a  public  thoroughfare,  when  a  lady,  confronting  and 
impeding  us,  thus  commenced:  *Mr.  Curran,  I  really  am  of  opin- 
ion that  you  might  be  better  employed  than  in  vilifying  me  and 
my  boarding-house.'  *  Madam,'  said  Curran,  *  I  know  well  that 
I  have  many  sins  to  answer  for,  but,  before  Heaven,  I  protest,  the 
hanng  wasted  a  word  upon  yourself,  or  a  thought  upon  your 
boarding-house,  will  not  be  found  in  the  catalogue,'  and  he  bowed 
himself  away. 

"  With  Lord  Erskine,  his  celebrated  rival  at  tlie  English  bar,  he 
was  in  habits  of  intimacy.  He  had  a  very  high  respect  for  his 
powers,  but,  aware  of  the  comparison  which  the  world  naturally- 
instituted  between  them,  he  rather  avoided  the  topic.  His  lord- 
ship, it  is  said,  once  provoked  a  sarcasm  from  Curran :  very 
unusual  indeed,  for  his  wit  was  not  ill-natured.  It  was  a  few 
jean  aft€r  the  Irish  Union,  and  immediately  after  Mr.  Grattan's 
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dibut  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  The  conrereation  after  dinner 
naturally  turned  on  the  very  splendid  display  of  the  Irish  orator. 
Lord  Erskine,  as  Curran  imagined,  exhibited  rather  an  uncalled- 
for  fiutidiousness,  and  of  Mr.  Grattan^s  fame  he  was  almost  as 
jealous  as  of  his  own.  The  conversation  proceeded.  ^Come, 
come,'  said  his  lordship,  *•  confess  at  once,  Curran,  was  not  Grat- 
tan  a  little  intimidated  at  the  idea  of  a  first  appearance  before  the 
British  Parliament  V  The  comparison  galled  Curran  to  the 
quick.  *  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  do  not  think  he  was,  nor  do  I  think 
he  had  any  reason.  When  he  succeeded  so  splendidly  with  so 
eloquent  and  so  discriminating  a  body  as  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  he  need  not  have  apprehended  much  from  any  foreign 
criticism.'  *  Well,  but,  Curran,  did  he  not  confess  he  was  afraid, 
no  matter  what  might  be  the  groundlessness  of  his  apprehensions 
—did  you  not  hear  him  say  so?  Come,  come,'  continued  his 
lordship,  a  little  pertinaciously.  *  Indeed,  my  good  lord,  I  never 
did.  Mr.  Grattan  is  a  very  modest  man — he  never  speaks  for  him- 
9elf^  was  the  sarcastic  and  silencing  rejoinder.  It  is  well  known 
that  Cicero,  and  not  Grattan,  was  Lord  Erskine's  model  in  this 
particular. 

**Some  time  afterwards  they  met  at  the  table  of  an  illustrious 
personage."^  The  royal  host,  with  much  complimentary  delicacy, 
directed  the  conversation  to  the  profession  of  his  celebrated  visitors. 
Lord  Erskine  very  eloquently  took  the  lead.  He  descanted  in 
terms  which  few  other  men  could  command  on  the  interesting 
duties  of  the  bar,  and  the  high  honors  to  which  its  success  con- 
ducted. *No  man  in  the  land,'  said  he,  *need  be  ashamed  to 
belong  to  such  a  profession.  For  my  part,  of  a  noble  family  my- 
self I  felt  no  degradation  in  practicing  it :  it  has  added  not  only 
to  my  wealth,  but  to  my  dignity.'  Curran  was  silent,  which  the 
host  observing,  called  for  his  opinion.  *  Lord  Erskine,'  said  he, 
'has  so  eloquently  described  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  profession,  that  I  hardly  thought  my  poor  opinion  was 

*  Tb«  Prinee  Rcgeal— •flenranto  Ototfe  lY.— IL 
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worth  adding.  But  perhaps  it  was — perhaps  I  am  a  hetter  prac- 
tical instance  of  its  advantages  even  than  his  lordship— he  was 
ennobled  by  birth  before  he  came  to  it,  but  it  has,*  said  he,  making 
an  obeisance  to  his  host, /it  has,  in  my  person,  raised  the  son  of  a 
peasant  to  the  table  of  his  prince,^  Nothing,  perhaps,  could  be 
more  dignified  than  the  humility  of  the  allusion.  But  Mr.  Curran 
had  too  great  a  mind  not  to  feel  that  in  fact  he  was  ennobled  by 
the  obscurity  of  his  origin.  The  accident  of  birth  is  surely  no 
personal  merit  of  its  possessor ;  and  too  true  it  is  that  the  pure 
fountain  of  hereditary  honor  too  often  flows  through  a  polluted 
channel.  Between  these  two  great  contemporary  rivals  a  com- 
parison has  been  often  instituted.  It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  admis- 
sible. There  was  very  little  in  common  between  them :  they 
were  rather  to  be  contrasted  than  compared.  Each  had  his  own 
peculiar  merits,  and  each  did  honor  to  his  profession  and  his 
country.  The  following  playful  description,  by  Byron,  is  amusing 
and  truthful,  though,  as  the  reader  has  already  seen,  he  altered 
his  opinion  much  in  Mr.  Currants  favor.  The  noble  poet  is 
enumerating  the  guests  at  a  dinner  party : 

*'  There  also  were  two  wits  by  acclamation, 
Longbow  f^om  Ireland,  StroDgbow  Arom  the  Tweed, 
Both  lawyers,  and  both  men  of  edacatioD  ; 
Bat  StroDgbow's  wit  was  of  more  polished  breed  : 
LoDgbow  was  rich  in  an  imagiaation, 
As  beaatlful  aud  boanding  as  a  steed, 
Bat  sometimes  stumbling  over  a  potatoe, 
While  Sirongbow's  best  things  might  have  come  ftom  Cato. 

Strongbow  was  like  a  new-toned  harpsichord  ; 

Bat  Longbow,  wild  as  an  .£oUan  harp, 

With  which  the  winds  of  Heaven  can  claim  aooord, 

And  make  a  music  either  flat  or  sharp. 

Of  Strongbow's  talk  yoa  would  not  change  a  word  ; 

At  Longbow's  phrases  yoa  might  sometimes  carp : 

Both  wits— one  bom  so  and  the  other  bred — 

ThU  by  the  heart— bis  rival  by  the  head.'' 
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"In  the  Autumn  of  1816  I  accompanied  him  to  Cheltenham  for 
the  purpose  of  consulting  Sir  Arthur  Brooke  Faulkener  (a  friend 
and  physician  whom  he  much  valued)  on  the  state  of  his  health. 
During  his  visit,  though  at  times  depressed,  he  occasionallj  rallied 
and  even  went  a  little  into  society. 

"  I  had  introduced  him  to  two  very  lovely  and  accomplished 
sisters,  who  have  since  gone  to  increase  the  treasures  of  the  East 
After  passing  an  evening  in  the  enjoyment  of  conversation  rarely 
to  he  met  with,  he  said  to  me,  *  I  never  saw  such  creatures :  even 
to  my  old  eyes  it  is  quite  refreshing  to  see  the  sunshine  of  genius 
fiying  over  their  beautiful  countenances^ 

"  On  the  walk,  one  morning,  we  met  an  Irish  gentleman  who 
certainly  most  patriotically  preserved  his  native  pronunciation. 
He  had  acquired  a  singular  hahit  of  lolling  out  his  tongue. 
*  What  can  he  possibly  mean  by  it  ?*  said  I  to  Curran.  *  I  think 
it's  clear  enough,'  said  he,  *  the  man^s  trying  to  catch  the  EngUsh 
accent^ 

"  On  another  occasion,  passing  a  person  whom  he  much  disliked, 
he  said,  *  Observe  that  solemn  blockhead — that  pompous  lump  of 
dulness.  Now,  if  you  breakfasted  and  dined  with  that  fellow  for 
a  hundred  years,  you  could  not  be  intimate  with  him — he  would 
not  even  be  seen  to  smile,  lest  any  body  might  suppose  he  was 
too  familiar  with  himself  P 

"  Curran  used  to  relate  a  ludicrous  encounter  between  himself 
and  a  fish-woman  on  the  quay  at  Cork.  This  lady,  whose  tongue 
would  have  put  Billingsgate  to  the  blush,  was  incited  one  day  to 
assail  him,  which  she  did  with  very  little  reluctance.  *  I  thought 
myself  a  match  for  her,'  said  he,  *  and  valorously  took  up  the 
gauntlet  But  such  a  virago  never  skinned  an  eel.  On  the  con- 
trary, she  was  manifestly  becoming  more  vigorous  every  moment, 
and  I  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  beat  a  retreat  This,  however, 
was  to  be  done  with  dignity ;  so,  drawing  myself  up  disdainftilly, 
I  said,  *  Madam,  I  scorn  all  farther  discourse  with  such  an  indivi- 
dual^    She  did  not  understand  the  word,  and  thought  it»  no 
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doabt,  the  very  hyperbole  of  opprobrium.  *  Indindual,  you  waga- 
bone  r  she  screamed ;  ^  what  do  you  me^  by  that?  Vm  no  more 
an  individual  than  your  mother  was !'  Never  was  victory  more 
complete.  The  whole  sisterhood  did  homage  to  me,  and  I  left 
the  quay  of  Cork  covered  with  glory."] 

In  the  spring  of  1817,  he  began  to  sink  rapidly.  While  dining 
with  his  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  he  suffered  a  slight  paralytic 
attack  in  one  of  his  hands.  He  was  also  incommoded  by  frequent 
oppression  in  his  chest,  for  which,  as  well  as  for  his  general  health, 
his  medical  advisers  recommended  him  to  visit  the  milder  climate 
of  the  south  of  Europe.  Preparatory  to  following  that  advice,  he 
passed  over  to  Dublin,  in  July,  to  arrange  his  private  affairs.  But 
his  friends  could  perceive,  by  his  altered  looks,  that  the  hour  of 
final  separation  was  fast  approaching.  Of  this  ho  was  not  insensi- 
ble himself.  As  he  walked  through  the  grounds  of  his  country 
seat,  with  Mr.  M^Nally,  he  spoke  of  the  impending  event  with 
tranquillity  and  resignation. 

^*  I  melt  (said  be)  and  am  not 
Of  stronger  earth  than  others. 

/  wiih  it  wu  all  ovtrP 

On  the  day  of  his  departure  for  England,  after  having  parted 
in  the  ordinary  way  from  another  of  his  friends,  he  returned  sud- 
denly and  grasped  his  hand,  saying,  in  a  affectionate,  but  firm 
tone,  "  You  will  never  behold  me  more.**  He  had  a  short  time 
before,  when  leaving  Cheltenham,  handed  the  following  little  im- 
promptu, as  a  final  adieu  to  a  family  there  (Sir  Arthur  Brooke 
Faulkenei^s),  from  whom  he  had  received  peculiar  marks  of  hoa- 
pitaiity  and  kindness : 

"  For  weloome  warm,  for  greeting  kind 
The  present  thanks  the  tongue  can  tell ; 
Bat  soon  the  heart  no  tongue  may  find, 
Then  thank  thee  with  a  mA  fueweUr' 
20 
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As  Mr.  Curran  travelled  between  Holyhead  and  Cheltenham  he 
was  re-visited  by  paralytic  symptoms.  Upon  his  arrival  at  the 
latter  place,  doubtful  of  the  nature  of  the  recent  attack,  he  request- 
ed of  a  medical  friend  to  examine  his  pulse,  and  to  declare  expli- 
citly whether  it  indicated  any  disposition  to  palsy.  The  physician 
assured  him,  that  there  was  no  indication  of  the  kind.  "  Then," 
said  Mr.  Curran,  ^  I  suppose  I  am  to  consider  what  has  lately  hap- 
pened as  a  runaway  knock,  and  not  a  notice  to  quit" 

'^  In  the  summer  of  1817  he  returned  to  Ireland  for  the  last  time, 
and  in  the  September  of  that  year  again  joined  me  at  Cheltenham, 
under  what  mental  disquietude  the  following  letter,  written  a  few 
days  before  to  a  friend  there,  will  evince  much  better  than  any 
words  of  mine : 

"  *  My  Dear  Friend — ^You'll  think  me  a  sad  fellow — so  I  think 
too.  However,  you  are  too  clear-sighted  in  diagnostics  not  to  see 
the  causes  of  my  being  so  low-pulsed  a  correspondent  The  truth 
is,  I  was  every  day  on  the  point  of  leaving  a  country  where /My 
and  suffering  were  lying  like  lead  upon  my  heart ;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  I  could  only  make  one  communication,  the  most 
unnecessary  in  the  world,  namely,  that  I  never  suspend  the  respect 
and  solicitude  which  I  always  feel  for  you,  and  to  which  you  are 
so  well  entitled. 

"  *  Now  I  think  you  may  look  to  a  call  at  least  I  may  not  be 
able,  perhaps,  to  linger  long,  but  I  could  not  find  myself  within 
shot  of  you  without  coming  mechanically  to  a  present  and  a  snc^y 
even  though  it  should  be  no  more  than  a  JUish  in  the  pan.  I  had 
hopes  of  seeing  your  brother,  but  he  has  deceived  my  hope.  As 
to  Hope  herself,  I  have  closed  my  accounts  altc^ther  with  her. 
Drawing  perpetually  upon  my  credulity,  I  now  find  her,  too  late, 
an  insolvent  swindler.  Meantime  my  entire  life  passed  in  a 
wretched  futurity — breathing,  I  may  say,  in  the  paulo  post 
fiiturum :  I  have  happily,  however,  found  out  the  only  remedy. 
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and  that  ia,  to  give  over  the  folly  of  breathing  at  all,  I  bad  some 
hope  for  this  persecuted  country,  but  that,  I  fear,  is  over.  K  our 
beada  were  curled  like  tbe  Africans,  I  suppose  we  sbould  go 
snacks  with  tbem  in  tbe  justice  and  sympatby  of  that  bumane  and 
pbilantbropic  nation  of  yours ;  but  if  ber  tears  of  commiseration 
sbould  make  tbe  bair  of  tbe  Africans  lank  like  ours,  I  make  no 
doubt  but  you  would  send  a  coxcomb  or  two  politically  and  madly 

like and *  to  Ireland. 

**  *  Ever  yours,  J.  P.  Curban.' 

"  His  sbort  stay  at  Cbeltenbam  could  scarcely  be  called  existence. 
During  tbat  time  be  was  witb  difficulty  induced  to  pass  tbe  week 
of  tbe  Gloucester  musical  festival  at  Hynham  Court,  near  tbat 
city.  Here  be  became  restless  and  unmanageable.  Music,  of 
wbicb  be  bad  been  so  passionately  fond,  only  irritated  and  incensed 
bim.  All  of  a  sudden,  at  one  of  tbe  morning  performances  at  tbe 
Cathedral,  be  took  it  into  bis  head  tbat  tbe  whole  proceeding  was 
a  blasphemy,  and  insisted  on  elbowing  himself  out  through  the 
aisle !  Remonstrance  was  in  vain.  *  Fll  stand  it  no  longer  P  he 
exclaimed,  while  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  him ;  *  it's  shameful 
— it's  sinful — just  bear  bim — the  black,  odious baboon,  yell- 
ing out  that  "  the  Lord  is  a  man  of  war."  Fll  not  countenance  it ' 
— ^and  away  be  went  I  Nothing  whatever  could  induce  him  again 
to  enter  the  Cathedral,  and  he  abruptly  returned  to  Cheltenham 
on  the  next  day,  whither,  under  tbe  circumstances,  I  felt  it  a  duty 
to  follow  bim.  He  bad  bad,  it  seems,  some  premonitory  symp- 
toms in  tbe  spring  of  tbe  year,  at  which  bis  physicians  felt  no 
alarm,  but  wbicb  greatly  added  to  bis  own  depression.  It  was 
but  too  clear,  however,  that  nature  was  almost  exhausted.  He 
fell  asleep  in  tbe  daytime,  and  even  afler  dinner,  and  when  be 
awoke  it  was  to  thoughts  of  sadness.    It  was  in  this  frame  of  mind 

*  I  hATt  Ml  ftn  hifttu  here,  ool  of  mj  high  retp«et  for  tb«  AttonM7-0«ii«ral.— O. 
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that  he  once  said  to  Mr.  Grattan, '  I  b^a  to  tremble  for  Ireland. 
I  almost  wish  to  go  to  Spain,  and  borrow  a  beard,  and  turn  monk 
I  am  weaning  off  my  early  affections,  and  almost  wish  the  grave- 
digger  would  overtake  me  in  another  country.'  He  was  perpe- 
tually fancying  things  which  never  had  existence,  and  misinter- 
preting those  which  had.     He  told  me  he  was  dying. 

"  Poor  fellow !  little  did  I  then  think  that,  in  a  very  few  days, 
I  was  to  see  the  verification  of  his  forebodings!  The  heart, 
indeed,  was  still  beating,  but  the  tongue — ^that  tongue  so  eloquent 
— was  mute  forever.  On  Wednesday,  the  8th  of  October,  I  called 
on  him  at  his  lodgings  in  Brompton.  One  of  his  eyes  was  swol- 
len, and  partly  closed  ;  but  so  little  was  it  heeded,  that  he  asked 
me  to  dine  with  him  on  the  day  following,  to  meet  Mr.  Godwin. 
It  was,  however,  alas !  a  fatal  premonitory  symptom.  At  eleven 
o'clock  at  night  he  wrote  the  following  note  to  me — the  Uut  he  woi 
to  write  !  It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  not  a  superfluous  word 
in  it.    In  fcict,  he  was  struck  with  apoplexy  in  two  hours  after. 

"  *  Dear  Phillips — Just  got  a  note :  Mrs.  Godwin  is  sick ;  he'll 
dine  here  Sunday.  If  you  prefer  an  invalid,  come  to-morrow — 
You'd  be  more  gratified  on  Sunday.     Utrum  horum?    Tours, 

*•  J.  P.  GURRAN. 
•«  *  W^netdLay* 

"  This  note  I  received  at  my  hotel  at  seven  o'clock  on  Thursday 
morning,  and  with  it  the  mournful  intelligence  of  what  had 
occurred.  I  hastened  at  once  to  Brompton,  and,  alas !  what  a 
spectacle  awaited  me !  There  he  lay  upon  the  bed  of  death — 
scarcely  breathing — one  eye  closed,  and  one  side  quite  inanimate. 

"  And  this  was  all  that  now  remained  of  Ccrran — the  light  of 
society — ^the  glory  of  the  forum — the  Fabricius  of  the  senate — ^the 
idol  of  his  country.  The  only  symptom  of  intelligence  he  gave 
was  his  squeezing  my  hand  when  I  asked  if  he  recognised  me.  A 
few  days  afterward  he  seemed  conscious  of  the  presence  of  one  of 
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his  oldest  and  most  valued  friends,  the  late  Judge  Burton.  All 
that  filial  piety  could  do,  aided  by  the  most  eminent  of  the 
&culty,  to  alleviate  his  sufferings,  was  done.  At  seven  oVlock 
on  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth  of  October,  I  saw  him  for  the 
last  time :  at  nine  we  lost  him.  He  expired  at  7  Amelia  Place 
Brompton,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age."*] 

He  had  arrived  in  London  in  September,  where  he  proposed  to 
pass  the  winter,  still  intending  to  proceed  to  the  south  of  France, 
or  Italy,  in  the  conmiencement  of  the  ensuing  spring.  His  spirits 
were  now  in  a  state  of  the  most  distressing  depression.  He  com- 
plained of  having  "  a  mountain  of  lead  upon  his  heart"  This  de- 
spondency he  increased  by  dwelling  perpetually  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  Ireland,  which  his  imagination  was  for  ever  representing 
to  him  as  doomed  to  endless  divisions  and  degradation.  A  few  days 
before  his  last  illness  he  dined  with  his  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Thompson.  After  dinner  he  was  for  a  while  cheerful  and  anima- 
ted, but  some  allusion  having  been  made  to  Irish  politics,  he  in- 
stantly hung  down  his  head,  and  burst  into  tears.  On  the  7th  of 
October,  a  swelling  appeared  over  one  of  his  eyes,  to  which,  attri- 
buting it  to  cold,  he  gave  little  attention.  On  the  night  of  the  8th, 
he  was  attacked  by  apoplexy.  He  was  attended  by  two  eminent 
physicians.  Doctors  Badham  and  Ainslie,  and  by  Mr.  Tegart,  of 
Pall  Mall,  all  of  whom  pronounced  his  recovery  to  be  impossible. 
The  utmost  efforts  of  their  skill  could  not  protract  his  existence 
many  days.f  Mr.  Curran  expired  at  nine  o'clock  at  night,  on  the 
14th  of  October,  1817,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age.  During  his 
short  illness,  he  appeared  entirely  free  from  pain  ;  he  was  speech- 
less from  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  and  with  the  excep- 

•  From  Phillip*!  R«oon«ci(ont.— M. 

tHU  Ust  moments  were  m  tranquil  that  those  around  htm  eonld  scarcely  mark  the  mo- 
ment of  expiration.  Though  surprised  by  «lrknp!*8  at  a  distance  from  his  home,  he  was  not 
condemned  to  recelre  the  last  ofllces  flrom  the  hands  of  strangers  :  three  of  his  children, 
CtpUio  Corran  of  the  Nary,  his  son  at  the  Irish  Har,  and  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Taylor, 
were  fortooately  in  London,  and  had  the  mourn fol  gratlfloatlon  of  paying  the  last  duties 
to  their  Ulostriooa  father.-^*Rnii. 
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tion  of  a  few  intervals,  quite  insensible.  His  list  minutes  were 
so  placid,  that  those  who  watched  over  him  could  not  mark  the 
exact  moment  of  expiration.  Three  of  his  children,  his  son-in-law, 
and  daughter-in-law,  and  his  old  and  attached  friend,  Mr  Godwin, 
surrounded  his  death-bed,  and  performed  the  last  offices  of  piety 
and  respect 

Mr.  Curran's  funeral  did  not  take  place  till  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber. His  will,  which  it  was  supposed  would  have  contained  his 
own  instructions  upon  the  subject,  having  been  left  in  Ireland,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  await  the  examination  of  that  document, 
and  the  directions  of  the  executors.*  In  the  interval,  Mr.  Daniel 
O'Connell,  who  was  at  Bath,  and  on  the  point  of  setting  out  with 
his  family  for  Dublin,  having  received  information  of  Mr.  Curran's 
death,  very  generously  sacrificed  every  consideration  of  private 
convenience,  and  hastened  up  to  Ix)ndon,  to  attend  his  deceased 


♦  0*Regan  (who  wrote  In  1S17)  sayi:  "  The  children  of  Mr.  Ourran  who  now  mrrlve 
him  are  Richard,  who  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar,  and  for  tome  yeara  has  retired  from 
It,  under  the  Tlaitatlon  of  a  settled  melancholy ;  John,  a  captain  in  the  Nary ;  WHliam, 
now  an  Irish  barrister,  and  a  ^ntleman  of  eoiisid«rable  promise.  Mrs.  Taylor,  the  wife 
of  an  English  clergyman  ;  Amelia,  unmarried.  He  had  another  ton,  James,  who  died  in 
the  Baat  Indies ;  and  a  daughter,  who  is  also  dead.  Of  his  brothers  I  knew  two :  one  who 
is  seneschal  of  Newmarket;  the  other  was  bred  an  attorney,  and  was  considered  a  young 
man  of  as  much  natural  genius  as  Mr.  Curran  himself. 

'*  The  date  of  the  will  is  the  19th  of  September,  1S16,  and  was  opened  in  pretence  of  Mr. 
Burton,  Mr.  BIcluirds,  Mr.  M'Nally,  Mr.  John  Franks,  barristers,  and  Mr.  Ponsonby 
Shaw.  It  was  dvposited  at  Mr.  Shaw*s  bank ;  and  the  abstract,  which  I  know  to  be 
authentic,  Is  as  follows;  *  His  real  and  personal  property  is  left  in  trust  to  Philpot  Fits- 
gerald  for  his  life-use,  with  remainder  to  Mr.  Currants  collateral  relations ;  soliiect  to  a 
charge  of  £5000  for  Henry  Fltxgerald,  brother  to  Philpot  FltH«raldi  called  his  nephews ; 
a  provision  on- the  estate  of  £80  a- year  for  Mrs.  Curran  for  her  life ;  an  annuity  of  £50 
a>year  to  his  daughter  Amelia  Curran,  in  addition  to  such  proTlsion  as  be  before  had 
made  for  her ;  a  sum  of  £800  was  bequeathed  to  Mrs.  Dickson,  of  Brompton :  some  small 
I«Kacies ;  but  neither  of  bis  sons  Richard,  John,  or  William,  were  mentioned  in  the  wQI 
or  codicil ;  nor  his  daughter  Mrs.  Taylor.  Thomas  Quia,  John  Franks,  John  GIoTtr, 
and  Charles  Burton,  Esquires,  were  named  trustees  and  executors. — He  had  In  the  Irifh 
funds  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  pounds  In  the  8 H  per  cents,  stock  In  his  own  luune. 
The  Priory  was  the  whole  of  his  freehold  estate.  The  interest  be  had  in  a  lease  of  his 
former  r«;sldence  in  the  county  of  Cork  had  expired.  He  also  had  some  property  in  the 
American  funds,  but  I  cannot  at  present  ascertain  Its  amount :  it  is  snpposed  not  to  bar* 
been  considerable.**— M. 
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countryman  to  the  grave :  an  act  of  affectionate  respect  which  was 
peculiarly  honourable  to  that  gentleman,  between  whom  and  Mr. 
Ourran  a  considerable  misunderstanding  had  latterly  existed  upon 
the  subject  of  Catholic  politics.  It  was  the  anxious  desire  of  Mr. 
O'Connell,  and  of  several  other  friends  of  Mr.  Curran,  who  were 
upon  the  spot,  that  his  remains  should  be  transported  to  his  own 
country,  in  order  to  give  a  people,  with  whose  interests  and  destiny 
the  departed  advocate  had  so  entirely  identified  his  own,  a  final 
opportunity  of  publicly  testifying  their  admiration  and  regrets. 
Those  who  advised  this  measure  were  aware  that  he  had  himself 
(when  he  felt  his  end  approaching)  found  a  source  of  affecting 
consolation  in  the  hope  that,  wherever  it  should  be  his  fete  to 
expire,  Ireland  would  claim  him.  "  The  last  duties  (he  pathetically 
observed  in  one  of  his  latest  letters)  will  be  paid  by  that  country 
on  which  they  are  devolved ;  nor  will  it  be  for  charity  that  a  little 
earth  shall  be  given  to  my  bones.  Tenderly  will  those  duties  be 
paid,  as  the  debt  of  well-earned  affection,  and  of  gratitude  not 
ashamed  of  her  tears.*'  But  with  this  last  wish  it  was  now  found 
impossible  to  comply.  His  will  was  altogether  silent  regarding 
his  interment ;  and  of  the  four  executors  whom  he  had  appointed 
only  one  was  present  in  Dublin.  That  excellent  person  (Mr.  John 
Franks  of  the  Irish  bar),  had  he  been  left  to  the  exercise  of  his 
sole  discretion,  would  have  yielded  to  none  in  perfonning  any  act 
of  honour  or  afi'ection  to  the  memory  of  his  friend ;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  absence  of  the  other  executors,  and  from  several 
legal  considerations,  he  could  not  feel  himself  justified  in  autho- 
rising any  departure  firom  the  ordinary  course.  Mr.  Currants 
remains  were,  therefore,  privately  interred  in  London,  in  one  of 
the  vaults  of  the  Paddington  church.* 

*  The  partont  who  attended  hit  ftineral  were  (besfdee  the  memben  of  his  own  fkmny) 
Mr.  Tegart,  MeMn.  I^rne  and  P.  PhlUipt,  of  the  Irish  bar,  Mr.  P.  Flnnerty,  the  late  Mr. 
Thoraat  ThoaopeoD,  the  Rer.  George  Croly,  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  and  Mr.  Godwin.  Mr. 
0*CoDneU*i  profsetlonal  engaffements  had  obliged  him  relactautly  to  depart  for  Irrhuid 
before  the  day  of  Mr.  CarraD*s  intennent.— 0.  [Mr.  COoDoell  was  at  Bath  when  Ourran 
died.    He  Imwdlately  wrote  to  Mr.  PhllUpt,  at  Londoa,  atronglj  reeoniroending  a  pobUe 
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[In  1834,  seventeen  years  after  the  death  of  Mr.-Corran,  a  com- 
mittee of  gentlemen  was  formed  in  Dublin,  to  provide  for  the 
removal  of  his  mortal  remains  to  Ireland.  Prospect  Cemetery, 
Glasnevin,  Dublin,  was  the  locality  selected  for  his  last  earthly 
resting-place.  The  consent  of  his  son  (and  biographer)  was 
obtained, — a  facidty  permitting  the  removal  of  the  body  from 
Paddington  Church  was  procured, — the  exhumed  body  was 
removed  to  the  house  of  Alderman  Sir  Matthew  Wood,  in  George 
Street, — it  was  thence  taken  to  Dublin,  where  it  was  received  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Curran  and  one  of  the  Committee, — was  temporarily 
deposited  in  the  private  Mausoleum  at  Lyons,  the  residence  of  Lord 
Cloncurry,  the  friend  of  Curran, — and  was  finally  removed  to  a 
grave  at  Glasnevin.  The  attendants  were  Messrs*.  W.  H.  Curran,  John 
Finlay,  Con.  Lyne,  and  Andrew  Carew  O'Dwyer — the  last-named 
being  the  person  with  whom  originated  the  proposition  for  restoring 
the  remains  to  their  native  soiL  Tlus  re-interment  was  private. 
The  pageantry  of  a  national  procession  which  was  suggested,  was 
respectfully  and  judiciously  declined  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Curran.  A 
massive  sarcophagus  in  Glasnevin  contains  the  remains  of  Ireland's 
great  orator  and  patriot,  and  the  inscription,  &r  more  expressive 
than  a  laboured  epitaph,  is  simply  the  one  word 

CURRAN. 

There  is  a  monument  to  Curran  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral, 
Dublin — ^a  bust  by  Moore,  on  a  sarcophagus.  It  is  copied  from 
Lawrence's  portrait,  and,  Mr.  Davis  says,  "  is  the  finest  monument, 
so  simply  made,  I  ever  saw.    It  is  most  like  him  in  his  glorified 

ftineral,  declaring  Uiai  of  aU^  he  iras  **Uie  onlj  Inooimpted  and  falthAiI/'  adding, 
**  There  !•  a  loveliness  and  a  heartiness  over  me  when  I  think  of  this  great  man  whom 
we  have  lost.  Charles,  there  never  was  aa  honest  an  Iriahman.  His  verj  soul  was 
repabllcan  Irish.  Look  to  his  hlstoiy  in  17TS,  In  *8S,  In  1790— at  Uie  Union— at  aU  times— 
In  all  places.'*  He  suggested  that  the  Irish  of  all  classes  in  London  should  be  Invited  to 
attend  the  ftweral^  each  wearing  a  shamrock,  and  that  "  on  hU  ooflln  should  be  laid  a 
tn^en  harp  and  a  wreath  of  shamrodt.*'— The  foneral  was  private.— H.] 
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mood,  full  of  thonght  and  action.  In  an  Irish  Pantheon,  our 
greatest  orator  should  be  represented  at  fiill  length,  and  the  has* 
relief  of  his  sarcophagus  should  be  his  receiving  Father  Neale's 
blessing,  his  rising  to  defend  the  Sheareses,  his  delivery  of  the 
judgment  on  Merry  and  Power,  and  his  weeping  for  Ireland  near 
his  child's  grave  at  the  Priory."] 
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CHAPTER  XVin. 

ObMrrmUoiu  on  Mr.  Curran*t  Boqacnoe — Oltf«ctIoiit  to  his  Style  conildered— His  hy>ita 
of  prepanUon  for  PubUe  Speaking— Hli  Ideas  of  Popular  Boqaence— His  Patbot— 
▼arletj  of  hit  powers— His  ImaflnatiOD— PecoUaritj  of  hts  Tmafes— His  use  of  Ridloale 
— ^Propensitj  to  Metaphor— Irish  doqoeoce — Its  origin— Mr.  Corran's  and  Barkc*! 
eloqnenoe  compared. 

For  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  Mr.  Curran  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  being  the  most  eloquent  advocate  that  had  ever  ap- 
peared at  the  Irish  bar ;  and  if  future  times  shall  hold  his  genius 
in  estimation,  it  is  eloquence  which  must  entitle  him  to  that  dis- 
tinction.*    His  name  may,  indeed,  derive  a  still  more  splendid 

*  O'Regan  says :  **  Whatever  criticism  may  hare  torn  flrom  him, — ^howerer  mntUatad 
he  may  have  been  by  the  shallowness  or  Inaccuracy  of  his  reporters,  his  efltect  has  been  aa 
described ;  in  one  comparatlTely  sabordlnate  power  of  mind,  so  frequently  mistaken  for 
genlas  or  high  understanding,  he  manifested  taste  in  almost  every  subject  connected 
with  literature.  His  skin  in  music  made  him  attentive  to  the  structure  and  harmony  of 
his  periods.  He  well  knew  Uiat  eloquence  charmed  the  ear,  and  opened  the  widest 
entrance  to  the  heart ;  and  he  studied  with  great  earnestness  the  principles  of  this  art. 
Bo  fastidious  was  he  of  pedantry,  that,  amidst  his  proflise  quotations  fhnn  the  ancient 
classics,  he  studiously  avoided  this  error :  when  he  used  them,  they  were  employed  as 
powerful  illustrations,  or  beautify  ornaments.  He  was  one  of  those  f^w  scholars  who 
stripped  literature  of  that  affectation  which  encumbers  It;  he  broke  and  flung  away  the 
husk  and  shell  by  which  It  is  too  fk-equently  surrounded ;  and  his  delicacy  fOsed  the 
original  sentiments  into  his  native  language,  enriching  both  by  the  medium  throng 
which  both  were  delivered.  Tou  drank  the  Falemlan  in  all  its  richness  and  raclnesa. 
Ton  looked  not  to  the  musty  casks  of  antiquity  for  the  mark  of  the  consulate.  In  which 
It  had  been  stored ;  but  yon  got  it  detocated  and  poured  forth  in  profusion  into  the  clear 
modem  glass,  sparkling  and  manUing  in  all  the  purple  colours,  and  in  all  the  odour  and 
flavour  of  its  best  vintage.  To  this  exquisite  delicacy  of  taste  Mr.  Curran  had  not  an 
ezclosive  title ;  in  the  Ane  and  cultivated  mind  of  Mr.  Bushe,  redolent  with  classics,  he 
may  have  found  a  rival.**  He  adds — **  Such  was  the  eflbct  produced,  that  in  taking  the 
note  of  his  speech  in  the  case  of  Massy  and  Headfort,  in  whioh  I  was  of  counsel  with 
him,  I  became  suspended ;  the  hand  forgot  its  office,  and,  till  roused  fk^m  the  deUcious 
transport  by  some  friend  near  me,  I  was  not  conscious  that  I  left  the  paper  unstained  by 
any  one  note.  On  observing  this  circumstance  to  Mr.  Ourran  in  a  few  days  after,  bo 
said, '  Possibly  at  that  very  moment  you  were  taking  the  best  impression,  perh^ia  thai 
drinking  deeply.  It  is  probaUe  it  was  then  you  were  doing  me  and  yourself  the  greatett 
Justice.***— M. 
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claim  to  posthumous  respect,  for  the  purity  and  mauliness  of  his 
public  conduct,  during  times  when  the  hearts  and  nerves  of  so 
many  others  were  tried,  and  sunk  beneath  the  proof  Divested  of 
this,  his  eloquence  would  have  been  comparatively  worthless. 
Orators  are  conmion  characters ;  but  it  is  not  so  common  to  find  a 
man,  upon  every  occasion  of  his  life  preferring  his  public  duty  to 
his  personal  advancement-— conducting  himself  amidst  the  shock 
of  civil  contentions,  with  danger  and  allurements  on  every  side,  so 
as  to  command  the  entire  approbation  of  his  own  conscience  and 
the  more  impartial,  though  not  more  valuable,  applause  of  that 
succeeding  time  which  is  a  stranger  to  the  particular  interests  and 
passions  that  might  bias  its  decisions.  This  period  has  not  yet  come ; 
but  it  may  be  asserted  that  it  is  approaching,  and  that  when  it  shall 
actually  arrive,  Mr.  Currants  memory  has  nothing  to  fear  from  its 
judgment  Before  this  tribunal  it  will  be  admitted  that  he,  and 
the  few  who  joined  him,  in  making  (in  defiance  of  much  momentary 
opprobrium)  an  undaunted  stand  against  those  sinister  measures 
upon  which  the  fraraers  have  subsequently  reflected  with  shame, 
were  but  exercising  the  right  of  superior  minds,  whose  privilege  it 
is  to  discern,  amidst  all  the  tumult  of  conflicting  opinions,  and  the 
hasty  expedients  of  ephemeral  sagacity,  what  ^lone  is  permanently 
wise  and  good — to  judge  the  men  and  acts  of  their  own  day,  with 
the  same  unbetraying  firmness  with  which  they  judge  the  times  that 
have  passed,  and  with  which  posterity  will  judge  themselves.  It 
will  not  be  overlooked,  that  it  is  the  ordinary  fate  of  such  persons 
to  be  misconceived  and  reviled ;  that  in  the  hour  of  general  intoxi- 
cation, the  most  grievous  of  oflfenders  is  he  who  passes  the  cup, 
and  will  not  be  degraded,  rebuking,  by  his  importunate  sobriety, 
the  indecent  revelry  that  surrounds  him.  To  have  done  this  will 
be  considered  more  rare  and  honourable  in  Mr.  Currants  history, 
than  to  have  been  distinguished  by  the  most  conmianding abilities; 
but  in  his  case  it  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  his  conduct  as  separated 
from  his  oratory.  "  Words,"  said  Mirabeau, "  are  things."  In  Mr. 
CurranV  public  life,  his  speeches  were  his  acts ;  and  all  that  the 
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reader  of  them  requires  to  know  is,  that  his  practice  never  diacre> 
dited  his  professions.  K  what  he  said  was  honest,  what  he  did  was 
not  less  so.  His  language  and  his  actions  had  a  common  origin  and 
object,  and  cannot  now  be  dissociated  for  the  purpose  of  separate 
encomium  or  condemnation ;  it  is  out  of  his  own  mouth  that  he 
must  now  be  judged. 

His  eloquence  was  original,  not  formed  by  the  imitation  of  any 
preceding  model,  so  much  as  resulting  from  his  individual  consti- 
tution of  mind  and  temperament,  and  from  the  particular  nature  of 
the  society  and  the  scenes  upon  which  he  was  thrown.  With  the 
same  advantages  of  education  elsewhere,  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  risen  above  the  ordinary  level — he  possessed  powers  too  un- 
common to  keep  him  long  in  obscurity;  but  it  required  the  theatre 
upon  which  his  life  was  passed,  to  give  them  that  exact  direction 
to  which  his  oratory  is  indebted  for  its  peculiar  character.*  The 
history  of  his  mind  is,  in  this  respect,  intimately  connected  with 
that  of  his  country. 

By  nature  ardent,  of  the  most  acute  sensibility,  instinctively  alive 
to  every  social  gratification,  he  passed  his  infancy  and  youth  among 
those  ranks  where  such  qualities  are  the  peculiar  objects  of  applause. 
The  heart  naturally  cherishes  the  scenes  and  authors  of  its  first 
indulgences ;  and  Mr.  Curran  entered  upon  his  career  of  public 


•  Mr.  O'RefMi  mti  :  **  H«  found  within  himtelf  the  happy  poirer  of  flrinff  ibapM  and 
tfMiaklte  fbrma  to  th«  beings  of  bli  own  creation.  Whether  pasainK  from  imafea  of  ter- 
ror to  the  toft  and  tender  touches  of  pathos ;  whether  he  sported  in  the  laogh  of  comedj, 
or  In  the  broad  grin  of  fkree,  he  was  equally  snooessftil  In  alL  If  he  would  hurl  the  bolt 
of  a  Jupiter,  shake  thrones,  and  appal  tyrants,  you  might  oonceire  It  was  the  work  of 
Homer  !  Would  he  moTe  to  pity,  you  had  aU  the  effeet  of  Virgil ;  and  would  he  excite  to 
mirth  or  laughter,  you  might  hare  fancied  yourself  conrerslng  with  a  Ooogrere.  Such 
was  his  ezeellenoe  in  each  of  these  departments,  that  he  may  hare  placed  himself  neariy 
at  the  head  of  each  ;  yet,  though  he  r^ected  with  fasUdionsness  to  form  himself  either 
on  the  plans  of  the  sophlsU,  or  of  those  socieUes  whioh  prefer  words  to  ideas,  talking  to 
thinking,  he  furnished  his  mind  from  the  great  stores  of  anUqulty,  and  enriched  it  with 
much  of  the  best  and  purest  modem  literature.  By  both  he  chastened  the  wanderings  of 
his  own  luxuriant  imagination,  and  regulated  the  branehes  without  injuring  the  tree ; 
the  sap  was  directed  to  feed  the  trunk,  not  to  wasU  its  alimtni  In  idle  fbUage,  or  in 
fMdy  flowers.**— U. 
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life  strongly  attached  to  that  order  of  the  community  which  he 
had  first  known  and  of  which,  notwithstanding  his  accidental 
elevation,  he  considered  himself  as  a  part,  and  as  bound  to  their 
interests  by  every  motive  of  sympathy  and  duty.  This  early  incli- 
nation to  the  popular  cause  could  not  fiul  to  be  encouraged  by 
the  condition  of  the  times — by  the  successful  efforts  of  America, 
which  excited  so  much  imitative  enthusiasm  in  Ireland — and  by 
those  consequent  movements  of  patriotic  spirit  which  preceded  the 
revolution  of  1 T 82.  But,  above  all,  there  was  in  his  daily  view  the 
degraded  condition  of  his  fellow-«ubjects ;  a  spectacle  which,  with- 
out any  farther  incentive,  might  readily  awaken,  in  a  feeling  breast, 
much  suspicion  of  the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  the  government  that 
could  countenance  such  a  system.  Nor  did  his  mind,  when  it 
ascended  from  his  own  personal  impulses  to  the  less  questionable 
conclusions  of  England^s  great  legal  and  constitutional  authorities, 
discover  anything  that  should  make  him  pause  in  his  estimate  of 
the  importance  of  the  people's  privileges.  In  contemplating  the 
British  constitution,  to  the  fullest  benefits  of  which  he  never  ceased 
to  vindic4»te  his  country's  most  undoubted  claim,  his  first  and  his 
last  conviction  was,  that  no  matter  by  what  terms  it  might  be 
described,  it  was  essentially  popular ;  that  the  original  elemental 
principle  which  gave  it  life  and  vigour,  and  which  alone  coidd  give 
it  permanency,  was  the  subject's  freedom ;  that  this,  the  most  vital 
part,  experience  had  shown  to  be  most  exposed  to  unconstitutional 
invasion ;  and  that,  as  long  as  this  practical  tendency  subsisted,  it 
behoved  every  friend  to  the  tlirone  and  the  laws  to  demonstrate  his 
attachment,  not  by  a  parade  of  simulated  or  fanatic  loyalty,  but  by 
upholding,  on  every  occasion,  the  dignity  and  the  spirit  of  the  sub- 
ject. But,  whatever  was  the  cause,  whether  the  original  character 
of  his  mind,  or  the  influence  of  early  associations,  or  his  education, 
or  the  passing  scene,  or,  as  seems  most  probable,  all  of  them 
combined,  he  no  sooner  a{^>eared  than  he  declared  himself  the 
advocate  of  the  people's  rights,  a  title  which  he  ever  after  sup- 
ported with  an  ardour  and  constancy  that  leave  no  doubt  of  his 
•"""parity.  ^,gi,i^^^  by  Google 
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It  was  the  intensity  of  his  feeling,  which  obstacles  soon  matoied 
into  a  passion,  that  gave  such  an  uncommon  interest  to  his  oratory. 
Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  expediency  of  such  popular 
tenets,  there  is  a  natural  magnificence  about  them,  when  presented 
through  the  medium  of  a  fervid  imagination,  to  which  the  most 
unsympathising  are  compelled  to  pay  a  momentary  homage — to 
those  who  are  persuaded  of  their  truth,  and  who  feel  that  they 
have  been  defrauded  of  their  benefits,  they  come  as  oracles  fraught 
with  rapture  and  consolation. 

In  all  Mr.  Ourran's  political  speeches  this  sentiment  of  devoted  at- 
tachment to  liberty  and  to  the  country  is  conspicuous,  animating  and 
dignifying  every  topic  that  he  advances.  It  cannot  be  too  frequently 
repeated  (and  to  attest  it  is  a  debt  that  Ireland  owes  his  memory) 
that  in  his  most  vehement  assertion  of  her  rights,  he  was  most 
conscientiously  sincere.  His  love  of  Ireland  was  of  no  vulgar  and 
fickle  kind,  originating  in  interest,  vanity  or  ambition.  Ireland  was 
the  choice  of  his  youth,  and  was  from  first  to  last  regarded  by  him, 
not  so  much  with  the  feelings  of  a  patriot  as  with  the  romantic 
idolatry  of  a  lover.  To  her  his  heart  was  contracted  for  better  and 
for  worse ;  to  her  "  what  he  had  to  give  he  gave,"  confederating 
all  his  most  cherished  projects  with  her  wayward  fortunes,  and 
surrendei-ing  to  her  service  all  the  resources  of  his  genius,  in  the 
successive  stages  of  her  pride,  her  hopes,  her  struggles,  and  her 
despair.  In  him  every  man  who  knew  him  knew  that  these  were 
not  common-place  pretences,  which  he  put  forth  as  mere  instru- 
ments of  rhetoric :  the  most  sensitive  of  his  audience  were  never 
under  more  subjection  to  his  enthusiasm  than  he  was  himself;  and 
it  was  in  the  evidence  of  this  fact,  more  than  in  any  art,  that  lay 
the  extmordinaiy  fascination  of  his  manner.  There  was  no  elabo- 
rate ardour,  no  technical  imi>etuosity ;  nothing  to  imply  that  while 
his  lips  were  on  fire  his  heart  might  be  cold ;  but  every  look,  tone, 
and  gesture,  carried  with  them  the  conviction,  that  if  he  were 
deluding  them  he  was  deluding  himself. 

Much  of  this  fervour  may  be  collected  from  his  printed  speeches, 
but  let  the  reader  of  them,  in  justice  to  their  author,  recollect  that 
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he  is  a  reader,  not  an  auditor ;  that  though  lie  may  find  the  words, 
and  even  these  imperfectly  recorded,  he  finds  not  all  those  accom- 
paniments, without  which  the  language  is  but  a  cold  monumental 
image  of  the  thoughts  that  once  glowed  with  living  energy.  The 
words  remain,  but  the  eye  before  which  judges  and  juries  have  so 
often  shrunk — the  unafiected  and  finely  varying  tones  of  indignant 
remonstrance,  or  of  tender  expostulation — the  solemn  and  pathetic 
pause  that  embodied  in  a  moment's  silence  more  passion  and  per- 
suasion than  any  spoken  eloquence  could  convey — for  these,  and 
for  much  more  than  these,  the  reader  must  necessarily  look  in  vain ; 
and  without  them  his  estimate  of  the  orator's  entire  powers  must 
be  as  conjectural,  as  if  he  should  undertake  to  appreciate  the 
merits  of  some  departed  ornament  of  the  stage  from  a  tame  peru- 
sal of  the  scenes  to  which  he  alone  had  imparted  all  the  warmth 
and  dignity  of  life« 

Mr.  Curran's  speeches  have  met  with  some  unfavourable  criti- 
cism out  of  Ireland ;  and,  though  many  of  the  objections  may  be 
founded,  many  have  also  been  made  without  a  sufiScient  advertence 
to  the  scenes  which  accompanied  their  delivery.  It  is  found  that 
there  are  passages  and  descriptions  too  strong,  and  even  shocking 
for  the  closet  One  of  their  principal  merits  was,  that  they  were 
never  intended  for  the  closet :  they  were  intended  for  occasions  of 
emergency  and  despair;  to  excite  passions  of  such  force  as  to 
counteract  the  violence  of  those  that  already  raged ;  to  rescue  the 
accused,  and  not  to  propitiate  the  critic  Yet  even  the  critic,  who 
condemns  the  taste  that  could  paint  the  perjured  informer,  and  other 
public  delinquents,  in  such  loathsome  colours  as  the  Irish  advo- 
cate employed,  should  remember,  that  upon  this  subject  his  own 
rules  will  justify  an  important  distinction.  A  writer  who,  in  works  of 
mere  invention  where  he  has  the  selection  of  his  topics^  takes  a 
delight  in  dwelling  upon  revolting  ideas,  may  be  justly  accused  of 
being  unhappy  and  perverted  in  his  taste ;  but  this  is  only  where 
the  introduction  of  such  images  is  gratuitous,  and  not  naturally  aris- 
ing from  the  horror  of  the  situation.    We  should  proscribe  such 
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utnationB  altogether,  were  we  fastidiously  to  reject  the  only  colore 
in  which  they  could  be  painted.  We  do  not  complain  of  Burns  for 
the  "  father's  grey  hairs  sticking  to  tlie  heft,"*  nor  of  Campbell 
for  the  "  life-blood  oozing  through  the  sod."f  Juliet  is  not  hissed 
off  the  stage  for  her  anticipated  loathings  in  the  tomb  of  the 
Capulets :  so  also  it  is  but  fair  to  judge  of  similar  passages  of  Mr. 
Curran's  oratory,  and  with  this  additional  consideration,  that  instead 
of  inventing,  he  was  but  describing  existing  facts  and  characters, 
in  portraying  which  no  language  or  illustration  could  surpass 
the  nauseous.  Before  he  had  described  the  perjured  witness  as 
emerging  from  "those  catacombs  of  living  death,  where  the 
wretch  that  is  buried  a  man  lies  till  his  heart  has  time  to  f(^ter 
and  dissolve,  and  is  then  dug  up  an  informer,^  he  had  day  after 
day  seen  those  horrid  apparitions  stalk  upon  the  public  table,  and 
he  had  himself  been  almost  scared  from  his  duty  by  the  ftightfiil 
glarings  with  which  they  would  have  converted  the  general  exe- 
cration into  general  dread,  into  the  undissembled  homage  of  defe- 
rential horror.  J 

A  more  sustainable  objection  to  his  style  is  the  exuberance  and 
occasional  extravagance  of  his  imagery.  It  would  be  no  defence 
of  him  to  say  that  he  could  not  avoid  it ;  that  in  the  ardour  of 
extemporaneous  creation,  his  mind  frequently  lost  all  authority  over 
its  associations.  It  was,  indeed,  the  fact,  that  his  imagination  did 
oft«n  tyrannize  over  his  other  faculties,  and  that  many  wayward  ideas 
were  precipitated  into  existence  by  the  still  pressing  throng  that 

*  Tam  0*Shuiter.  t  O'Connort  child, 

t  "  I  have  been  eighteen  years  at  thlt  bar,  and  nerer  until  this  year  (1794)  hare  I  seen 
inch  vltoe»se8  sapporting  charges  of  this  kind  with  sach  abandoned  profligacy.  In  one 
case  where  men  were  on  their  trial  for  their  lires,  I  felt  myself  InTolantarily  shrinkinc 
under  your  lordship's  protection  f^om  the  miscreant  who  leaped  upon  the  taUe  and  an- 
nounced himself  a  witness.  I  was  trusting  In  God,  that  these  strange  exhibitions  would 
be  confined  to  the  remote  parts  of  the  country.  I  was  astonished  to  see  them  parading 
through  the  capital ;  but  I  feel  that  the  night  of  unenlightened  wretchedness  is  fast  approach- 
Ing,  when  a  man  shall  be  Judged  l>cfore  he  is  tried'-when  the  advocate  shall  be  libelled 
for  performing  his  duty  to  his  client,  that  right  of  human  nature — when  the  riotlm  dudl 
be  hunted  down,  not  because  he  is  criminal,  but  because  he  is  obnoxions.**— Jfr.  Omt* 
ran*9  D^fmct  qfDr,  I>rennan,  1791. 
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foUowed  before  his  taste  had  time  to  suj^ress  or  adorn  them.  This 
defect  was  perhaps  in  some  degree  organic;  perhaps  discipline 
and  caution  might  have  corrected  it ;  but  unless  he  had  altogether 
changed  his  modes  of  intellectual  exercise,  it  could  scarcely  be 
expected  that  any  care  could  have  entirely  removed  it 

The  dangers  of  offending  against  good  taste  depend  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  class  of  the  mental  powers  that  are  employed. 
They  who  confine  themselves  to  the  exercise  of  those  of  reasoning, 
may  continue  from  day  to  day  to  give  extemporaneous  utterance  to 
every  idea ;  and  though  they  fail  in  their  logic  with  every  breath, 
may  still  avoid  the  smallest  violation  of  good  taste.  But  when  the 
mind  ascends  to  subjects  of  invention,  and  imagination,  there  is  no 
longer  this  security.  Where  is  the  poet,  the  most  intuitively  cor- 
rect, who  does  not  reject  much  which  at  first  had  pleased ;  whose 
mind  has  not  been  even  inconmioded  by  the  intrusion  of  many  fan- 
tastic combinations,  which  instead  of  venturing  to  express  in  lan- 
guage, he  crushes  at  the  moment  of  their  birth  ?  And  it  is  only 
by  exercising  this  right  over  the  children  of  its  fancy,  by  condemn- 
ing the  deformed  to  an  early  death,  that  of  those  who  are  permit- 
ted to  survive,  none  are  without  beauty  and  proportion.  The  ora- 
tor who  in  the  same  way  aspires  to  create,  and  who,  like  Mr.  Cur- 
ran,  defers  the  work  till  he  is  excited  by  the  presence  of  a  pub- 
lic audience,  has  to  encounter  all  the  dangers  of  the  poet,  without 
enjoying  his  privileges.  The  same  fervour  and  impetuosity  that 
lead  to  felicity,  will  often  bur.  y  him  into  extravagance :  the 
latter,  once  produced,  cannot  be  recalled — ^he  has  no  leisure  to 
soften,  and  mould,  and  reconcile  ;  and  hence  conceptions,  which 
in  his  cooler  moments  he  would  have  suppressed,  or  have 
rendered  worthy  of  himself  remain  irrevocably  accusers  of  his 
taste. 

But  perhaps  this  subject  will  be  most  readily  explained,  by  ad- 
verting to  Mr.  Curran's  habits  of  preparation  for  public  speaking. 
From  the  first  experiment  of  his  talents,  in  London,  till  he  had  at- 
tained some  eminence  at  the  bar,  he  never  composed  his  speeches 
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for  the  purpose  of  deliveriog  them  from  memory ;  but  both  at  the 
debating  Bocietiea,  and  during  his  early  years  at  the  bar,  he  used 
to  assist  his  mind  by  ample  notes  upon  the  questions  to  which  he 
had  to  speak.  When  his  reputation  rose,  he  for  a  while  adopted 
the  former  method ;  but  such  written  attempts  having  proved  com- 
paratively stitf  and  cold,  and  in  every  way  greatly  inferior  to  his 
more  extemporaneous  effusions,  his  own  judgment,  and  the  advice 
of  his  friends,  induced  him  for  ever  to  abandon  that  plan,  and  ad- 
here to  the  one  more  suited  to  the  habits  and  character  of  his 
mind. 

There  was  something  peculiar  and  desultory  in  his  manner  of 
considering  the  imporUmt  questions  that  he  had  to  meet  -He  very 
rarely  retired  formally  to  his  closet :  it  was  as  he  walked  in  the 
hall  of  the  court^s  or  as  he  rode  between  Dublin  and  his  country 
seat,  or  during  his  evening  strolls  through  his  own  grounds,*  that 

*  On  letting  hU  beautlfol  and  tastf  refidenee  In  the  county  of  Cork,  which  wm  distant 
from  the  lakes  of  KlUamey  bat  one  short  day's  Journey,  he  became  the  purchaser  of  a 
ooontry-seat  near  Rathfamham,  on  the  slope  of  those  delightful  hills  hanging  orer  the 
llarqois  of  Ely's  demesne.  The  scenery  before  the  windows  is  of  interminable  expanse, 
and  commanding  one  of  the  richest  and  best  dressed  landscapes  In  Ireland,  Inclndiog  the 
Bay  of  Doblin,  the  ships,  the  opposite  hill  of  Howth,  the  pier,  the  light-house,  and  a  long 
stretch  of  the  county  of  Dublin  ;  ou  the  eastern  side  May-puss  Craggs  and  obelisks,  and  a 
long  range  of  hills.  The  house  is  plain,  but  substanUal,  and  the  grounds  peculiarly  well 
laid  out,  and  neatly  kept ;  sheltered  to  the  south  by  a  bridge  of  mountains ;  and  though  its 
elevation  is  considerable  and  commanding,  it  is  relatlrcly  a  plain  or  flattening  on  the 
mountain's  side;  its  prospects  are  delightfbL  It  was,  as  he  said,  a  toilette  at  which  one 
might  dress  and  shave  for  eternity.  Situated  about  four  miles  from  DuUin,  and  a  sort  of 
centre  between  the  seats  of  his  friend  Mr.  Orattan  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  and  the  late 
Mr.  George  Ponsonby  In  the  county  of  Kildare,  and  about  eight  miles  from  each.  The 
country  surrounding  It  is  enchanting,  and  the  neighbourhood  populous  and  good.  WItbIa 
the  short  distance  of  two  miles  on  the  city  side,  was  Lord  Avonmore's  seat  of  FortAeld, 
the  residence  of  the  present  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Sir  William  M'Mahon.  The  houses  of 
many  other  gentlemen  of  his  friendship  and  of  his  profession  were  thickly  crowded 
round  him.  Here  It  was  he  chose  to  pass  in  study,  or  In  society,  those  hours  which  were 
not  devoted  to  business ;  and  here  he  generally  entertained  his  ft-iends.  Be  brought  no- 
thing from  his  former  country  residence  but  its  name  (the  Priory).  His  table  was  frugal ; 
plain,  yet  comfortable ;  but  his  wines  were  the  best  and  choicest,  in  whioh  he  did  not 
generally  more  indulge,  than  In  the  ordinary  manner  of  a  gentleman.  His  deviaUons 
from  sobriety  were  not  frequent,  and  made  but  exceptions  to  his  usual  habits  of  temper- 
ance. Here  it  was,  like  AchlUes  In  his  tent,  he  delighted  his  heart  with  his  harp ;  the  vio- 
lonoeUo  was  bis  Instrument,  and  from  this  be  did  not  desire  reputation  for  skill  in  that  de- 
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he  meditated  his  subjects.  Sometimes  as  he  lay  in  bed,  he  had 
(like  Rousseau,f  and  with  a  more  fortunate  memory)  creative  visita- 
tions, which  he  often  declared  were  to  him  more  delightful  than 
repose.  One  of  his  most  usual  and  favourite  times  of  meditation, 
was  when  he  had  his  violin  or  violoncello  in  his  hand :  he  would 
thus  forget  himself  for  hours,  running  voluntaries  over  the  strings, 
or  executing  some  trivial  air,  while  his  imagination  was  far  away, 
collecting  its  forces  for  the  coming  emergency. 

Many  of  his  finest  passages  were  extemporaneous  bursts,  but  many 
were  thus  prepared.  It  is,  however,  worth  observing,  that  he  seldom 
committed  them  verbally  to  memory.     He  contemplated  the 


Dglttftil  art.  He  sooght  do  more  Utui  to  feel  the  pleaiare  It  Imparted ;  nor  am  I  apprleed 
that  ho  ever  aspired  to  the  glory  of  exhibiting  otcd  at  a  concert.  An  Irish  giant  used  to 
•ome  firom  the  moantains  to  play  upon  it,  and  said  it  was  the  biggest  fiddle  he  erer  met ; 
but  that  It  was  rery  awlcward  with  bat  three  strings,  for  so  he  sometimes  fonnd  It.  Here 
alM  it  was  that  be  ooroposed  mach  more  than  as  yet  has  met  the  eye.  Still  It  may  bo 
hoped,  that  a  criticism  of  Milton's  Paradise  Loot  may  surrlTC  Uie  wreclc  of  worlds  which  a 
fasUdioas  and  refined  taste  may  tiave  too  rapidly  condemned.  Leisure  and  reTision  may 
fire  a  flni^  which  may  not  satisfy  himself,  yet  the  eflbrts  of  snch  a  mind,  howerer  care- 
lesely  flung  oC;  most  always  be  gratliying  to  cariosity.  At  his  dinners  two  peculiarities 
appeared  :  one  constantly,  that  of  baring  dinner  served  to  the  minute  of  five  oVlock. 
This  was  fluently  inconrenlent  to  others,  but  as*  he  defined  a  good  dinner  to  be  two 
dishes  and  fire  o*oloclc,  it  sometimes  occurred,  that  there  were  no  other  terms  to  be  Inclu- 
ded In  this  definition.  He  drank  a  few  glasses  of  port  at  dinner,  "  to  keep,'*  as  he  said, 
**  the  wet  of  the  claret  out  of  his  stomach."  The  second  pecuilartty  was,  that  you  tr^ 
qoently  met  at  his  table  persons  seldom  undistinguished,  though  often  unknown  to  each 
other.  And  In  this  he  often  reeembled  his  fHend  John  Home  Tooke,  who  at  his  feasts  at 
Wimbledon  had  persons  of  an  tongues,  nations,  characters,  and  qualities.  His  own  habits 
were  plain  and  fhigal,  though  the  pomp  and  parade  of  good  llTing  did  not  appal  him.  Ho 
rastahud  through  llfls  a  preferenee  of  the  comforts  to  the  luxuries  of  the  table.  JAquewr$ 
being  served  after  dinner,  noyeau,  persico,  and  everything  reehtrchi ;  malmsey,  Madeira, 
hoek,  Ac,  Mr.  Ourran  being  asked  which  he  would  prefer,  seised  a  bottle  of  the  latter, 
and  said,  **  Hoe  ^rat  in  wftU,  A  young  genUcman  who  sat  near  him  observed  that  the 
Uqu4ur$  were  much  better,  and  Importunately  recommended  persico,  adding  that  he  who 
was  fond  of  the  M«de»^  should  lore  the  Persians  also :  to  which  Mr.  Ourrao  Instantly  re. 
plied,  Ftfico*  odi  piMTw— 0*RBaAjf . 

*  **  Je  meditois  dans  mon  lit  a  yenx  fiermes,  et  Je  tonmols  et  retournols  dans  roa  tet« 
nes  perlodes  avec  des  pelnes  incroyables ;  puis  quand  J'etois  parvenu  a  en  etre  content, 
Je  lee  depoeots  dans  ma  memoire,  Jusqn'a  oe  que  Je  pusse  lee  mettre  lur  le  papier ;  male  1« 
temps  de  me  lever  et  de  m'bablller  me  faisoit  tout  perdre,  et  quand  Je  m'etois  mis  a  moo 
I»apirr,  11  ne  me  venolt  presqne  plus  rien  de  oe  que  J'avols  oompose.**— CV>n/Metf9n«  d4 
Bonneau. 
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topics  and  images  until  ho  had  secured  them  bejond  the  danger  of 
escape,  and  when  the  occasion  came,  and  the  same  trjtln  of  asso- 
ciations was  rerived,  his  mind  not  so  much  recollected,  as  repeated 
anew  the  operations  bj  which  it  had  originally  created.  He  had 
not  the  words  of  a  single  sentence  bj  heart ;  he  had  the  leading 
ideas,  and  trusted  to  their  reappearance  to  recall  the  same  diction 
and  imagery  which  had  been  su^ested  at  the  first  interview.  But 
it  almost  invariably  happened  that  his  own  expectations  were  far 
exceeded,  and  that  when  his  mind  came  to  be  more  intensely  heat- 
ed by  his  subject,  and  by  that  inspiring  confidence  which  a  public 
audience  seldom  fiiils  to  incise  into  all  who  are  sufficiently  gifted 
to  receive  it,  a  multitude  of  new  ideas,  adding  vigour  or  ornament, 
were  given  ofif;  and  it  also  happened,  that  in  the  same  prolific  mo- 
ments, and  JOS  almost  their  inevitable  consequence,  some  crude  and 
fantastic  notions  escaped ;  which,  if  they  impeached  their  author's 
taste,  at  least  leave  him  the  merit  of  a  splendid  fault  which  none 
but  men  of  genius  can  commit. 

This  was  the  account  that  he  gave  of  his  own  intellectual 
habits,  which  he  recommended  to  the  imitation  of  all  who  aspired 
to  excel  in  oratory ;  for  according  to  his  idea  of  popular 
eloquence,  a  facility  of  extemporaneous  creation  and  arrangement, 
and  of  adapting  and  modifying  according  to  the  occasion,  the  pro- 
duce of  previous  meditation,  was  indispensable:  without  it  a 
person  might  be  an  elegant  composer,  and  a  skilful  reciter  and 
actor,  but  being  necessarily  at  the  mercy  of  every  unforeseen  con- 
tingency, could  never  be  an  orator.  The  practice  of  writing 
speeches  and  delivering  them  from  meniory,  he  strongly  repro- 
bated ;  he  considered  that  it  not  only  cut  off  the  speaker  from  the 
benefit  of  those  accidental  bursts  which  so  often  turn  the  fortune 
of  the  day,  and  for  which  no  anticipating  sagacity  can  provide ; 
but  that  when  exclusively  persevered  in  for  any  time,  it  directly* 
tended  to  debilitate  his  mind ;  that  instead  of  habituating  him  to 
a  manly  confidence  in  his  own  resources,  and  to  that  generous 
surrender  of  himself  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  which  can 
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Almost  impart  the  gift  of  miracles  to  those  who  put  their  faith  in 
it>  and  which,  even  where  it  leads  astray,  will  carry  away  the 
audience  in  its  train,  it  generated  a  noxious  taste  for  verbal  finery 
— for  epigram,  antithesis,  and  inanimate  declamation ;  and  along 
with  this,  a  pusillanimous  and  irrecoverable  apprehension  of  failing 
to  be  correct,  so  destructive  of  that  spirit  of  adventure,  and  occa- 
sionally heedless  intrepidity,  without  which  there  is  no  plunging 
into  the  deeper  recesses  of  hiunan  passions.  So  strongly  was  he 
impressed  with  the  opinion  that  real  eloquence  demanded  the 
fullest  measure  of  extemporaneous  ardour  and  ability,  that  when, 
about  a  year  before  his  death,  he  was  urgently  solicited  to  address 
a  jury  in  defence  of  a  friend  against  whom  an  action  for  a  libel 
was  depending,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  comply  with  the 
request,  however  honourable  and  complimentary  ;*  assigning  as 
one  of  his  reasons,  his  suspicion  that  after  a  desuetude  of  ten  years, 
added  to  the  more  temperate  and  hesitating  views  which  his 
judicial  functions  during  that  period  had  imposed,  his  mind  might 
have  become  too  rigid  to  yield  to  all  the  impulses  of  popular 
emotion  with  the  same  prompt  and  fortunate  reliance  which  had 
secured  the  triumphs  of  his  younger  days.f 

He  was  unaffectedly  communicative  to  his  young  friends  of 
the  bar  who  consulted  him  on  these  subjects.];     Amongst  other 

*  To  hare  done  lo  would  bftTe  b6«n  %  TtoUUon  of  all  profoMlonal  precedent.  In 
Greet  Brlteln  end  IreUnd,  e  men  who  hei  once  occupied  the  Bench  never  retomi  to 
the  Bt.—U. 

t  One  of  Mr.  Cnrren*i  greeteet  end  longeet  eflbrte  wee  hie  defence  of  Mr.  Hemiltoo 
RowAn.  The  following  is  e  copy  of  the  notes  from  which  he  spoke  npon  that  occasion, 
and  their  small  number  will  show  his  dependence  npon  his  own  mind,  wlthoat  much 


"To  arm9^%'.  Reform—^*.  Catholic  cmancip.— 4*.  Conyention— now  nnlawfol— 
Oonseqnence  of  conricUon — Trials  before  reTolntion— Drowned — ^Lambert—Muir— 
Character  of  R. — fomace,  Ae.— Rebellion  smothered  stalks— Redeeming  spirit." — 0. 

t  O'Rcgsn  ssTS,  **  For  fhe  many  years  of  his  practice  in  the  hall,  his  wit  made  an 
vra  ;  there  went  by  no  day  that  did  not  fiimish  something  new  from  him.  The  young 
and  oU  of  the  bar  were  to  tesctnated  with  his  eflbtlons,  that  they  got  rapid  circulation ; 
they  were  echoed  throvgh  the  eonrta,  and  did,  Uke  sound,  propagate  themselres  in  erery 
direction.  Too  had  them  In  the  itreeti,  and  at  the  table ;  they  were  as  certainly  rap- 
Htod,  and  Bade  as  neeeeiary  a  part  of  the  entertainment,  as  the  wine :  they  trarelled 
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particulan,  he  used  to  tell  them,  that  the  peculiaritiefi  of  his  own 
person  had  had  an  influence  in  forming  his  style  of  public  speak- 
ing. He  was  conscious  that  it  wanted  dignity  and  grace,  and  in 
the  apprehension  that  vehemence  might  expose  him  to  ridicule,  he 
originally  proposed  to  himself  to  become  persuasive  by  a  mild, 
expostulatory  manner ;  but  when  he  formed  this  resolution  he  was 
unaware  of  his  own  resources ;  his  genius,  as  soon  as  exasperated 
into  an  exertion  of  its  force,  prevailed  over  all  the  suggestions  of 
modest  precaution.  Still  it  may  be  observed  in  almost  all  his 
speeches,  that  the  first  propensity  is  perpetually  declaring  itself; 
that  in  the  midst  of  all  his  arguments,  and  impetuosity,  and 
invective,  he  never  forgets  to  implore. 

But  independent  of  any  study  and  design  upon  his  part,  it 
was  here  that  he  was  by  nature  pre-eminently  qualified  to  succeed. 
His  speeches  upon  political  subjects  contain  many  affecting  speci- 
mens of  his  pathetic  powers ;  but  it  was  in  questions  confined  to 
individual  interests,  where  the  domestic  or  social  relations  had 
been  abused,  that  he  exhibited  the  entire  extent  of  his  command 
over  all  the  softer  emotions  of  the  human  breast  For  the  seoret 
of  this  power  he  was  little  indebted  to  books,  or  to  the  artifices  of 
rhetoric  Its  source  was  in  his  habitually  intense  sensibility  to  the 
affecting  scenes  of  real  life,  more  peculiarly  to  those  of  domestic 
happiness  or  affection,  as  he  witnessed  them  in  their  most  natural 
and  tender  forms,  amoDg  those  humble  classes  with  which  his 
original  condition  had  first  familiarised  him.  While  yet  a  boy  he 
caught  an  inspiration  of  the  plaintive  genius  of  his  country,  where, 
after  all,  the  national  genius  prefers  to  dwell — beneath  the 
peasant's  roof.  According  to  his  own  account,  it  was  in  the  Irish 
cabin  that  he  first  learned  to  weep  for  others.  He  found  there^ 
what  all  who  stoop  to  enter  may  find,  the  rude  elements  of  the 


wltti  jou  into  Uie  ooontry ;  tbtj  ww  domerttotod  «TerjwtMre ;  Uiey  plemsed  joath  And 
delighted  old  ag«.  When  he  left  the  praotloe  of  hU  profession,  he  did  noi  leare  the  halL 
He  ftreqaenUy  descended  from  the  benoh,  and  distr»olad  In  groapt  of  admlz«r«  bis  OTer 
motlre  and  over  ardant  mind."— M. 
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finest  and  softest  afiections.  It  was  there  that  his  young  fancy, 
powerfully  impressed  with  the  living  spectacle  of  all  those  homely 
but  vigorous  movements  of  undisguised  nature  which  touch  the 
heart  the  most,  unconsciously  prepared  itself  for  those  pathetic 
descriptions  at  which  future  assemblies  were  to  melt :  and  when 
the  occasion  came  of  calling  upon  his  hearers  for  their  sympathy, 
he  had  only  to  present  to  their  imagination  some  of  those  pictures 
of  tenderness  or  distress  over  which  he  had  so  often  wept  himself. 

His  pathos,  however,  was  not  confined  to  such  delineations ; 
much  of  its  influence  depends  upon  the  solemn  associations  which 
it  raises,  upon  its  alliance  ¥rith  emotions  of  a  higher  order  than 
individual  suflering  can  produce.  The  pangs  of  a  single  victim 
may  appeal  most  forcibly  to  oar  pity,  but  the  more  intense  the 
feeling,  the  more  it  is  in  danger  of  failing  in  dignity.  One  of  the 
charms  of  Mr.  Curran's  pathos  is,  that  it  is  so  often  connected  with 
patriotic  sorrow,  or  with  more  extensive  and  enlightened  regrets 
for  the  general  &te  of  nations.  He  representB  the  great  principles 
of  freedom  as  outraged  and  depressed,  and  deplores  their  Ml ;  but 
we  are  perpetually  reminded  that  they  deserved  a  nobler  destiny, 
and  are  made  to  feel  the  same  sentiment  of  exalted  melancholy, 
with  which  we  would  bend  over  the  grave  of  one  of  the  illustrious 
dead.  We  may  lament  the  loss  as  irretrievable,  but  in  the  utmost 
extremity  of  our  grie^  we  are  elevated  by  the  consciousness  that 
we  bear  an  honourable  testimony  to  our  own  sensibility  to  departed 
worth. 

But  it  was  not  only  by  successful  appeals  to  any  sngle  passion 
that  he  surpassed  every  forensic  speaker  of  his  country ;  the  won- 
der that  he  excited  was  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  his  transitions 
from  passion  to  passion,  from  the  deepest  emotions  that  agitate 
the  soul  up  to  the  liveliest  combinations  of  a  playful  imagination._ 
And  yet  this,  the  most  extraordinary  and  distinguishing  of  his 
powers^  can  never  l>e  fully  comprehended  by  those  who  know  him 
only  through  his  graver  and  recorded  efforts.  It  is  upon  the  lat- 
ter that  his  genera]  and  lasting  fame  must  now  depend ;  but  in 
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Irdandf  while  any  of  his  cotemporaries  who  heard  him  sumre, 
and  perhaps  loog  after  thej  all  shall  have  followed  him  to  the 
grave,  his  name  will  enjoy  a  peculiar  and  scarcely  leas  brilliant 
reputation  in  the  traditional  accounts  of  the  numberless  unpre- 
meditated and  magical  effusions  that  have  been  no  otherwise 
preserved ;  and  which  in  the  estimation  of  his  admiring  hearers 
would  alone  have  rendered  him  the  ornament  and  boast  of  the 
Irish  bar.  For  more  than  twenty  years  those  astonishingly  varied 
talents,  upon  which  the  critic  may  now  fear  to  pass  too  unqualified 
an  encomium,  converted  the  Irish  courts  of  justice  into  a  theatre 
of  popular  recreation,  whither  day  after  day  the  multitude  delisted 
to  flock  to  behold  the  orator  in  whom  they  gloried,  going,  in  the 
space  of  a  few  moments,  his  rounds  of  the  human  passions  and 
the  human  Acuities;  alternately  sublime,  indignant,  sarcastic, 
subtle,  pla3rful,  pathetic. 

This  extreme  versatility,  if  Mr.  Curran  be  contemplated  as  a 
model,  may  be  deemed  a  defect,  but  for  every  practical  purpose 
its  success  was  so  decided  as  to  justify  his  adopting  it  Had  his 
eloquence  been  more  scholastic^  had  every  topic  of  persuasion 
been  selected  with  an  eye  to  rhetorical  observances,  he  would  have 
escaped  some  literary  reproaches,  but  he  would  have  gained  fewer 
tnumphs.  The  juries  among  whom  he  was  thrown,  and  for  whom 
he  originally  formed  his  style,  were  not  fiutidious  critics ;  they 
were  more  usually  men  abounding  in  rude  unpolished  sympathies, 
and  who  were  ready  to  surrender  the  treasure,  of  which  they 
scarcely  knew  the  value,  to  him  that  offered  them  the  most 
alluring  toys.  Whatever  might  have  been  his  own  better  taste,  as 
an  advocate  he  soon  discovered,  that  the  surest  way  to  persuade 
was  to  conciliate  by  amusing  them.  With  them  he  found  that 
his  imagination  might  revel  unrestrained ;  that,  when  once  the 
work  of  intoxication  was  begun^  every  wayward  fimcy  and  wild 
expression  was  as  acceptable  and  effectual  as  tBe  most  refined  wit ; 
and  that  the  fiivour  which  they  would  have  refused  to  the  unat- 
tractive reasoner  or  to  the  too  distant  and  £[>rmal  orator,  they  had 
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not  the  finnness  to  withhold,  when  solicited  with  the  gay  per- 
suaaive  familiarity  of  a  companion.  These  careless  or  licentious 
habits,  encouraged  by  early  applause  and  ^dctory,  were  never 
thrown  aside,  and  we  can  obser>'e  in  almost  all  his  productions,  no 
matter  how  august  the  audience,  or  how  solemn  the  occasion,  that 
his  mind  is  perpetually  relapsing  into  its  primitive  indulgences. 

But  whatever  judgment  may  now  be  passed  upon  those  wander- 
ings of  fency  by  which  those  who  were  actually  allured  away  were 
too  charmed  to  utter  a  reproach,  it  is  impossible  to  withhold  our 
admiration  of  those  mental  qualities  in  which  the  beauties  and 
imperfections  of  Mr.  Curran's  eloquence  had  equally  their  origin. 
They  both  originated  in  that  intense  activity  of  the  imaginative 
faculty  which  was  the  predominant  characteristic  of  his  mind.  It 
was  in  the  exceeding  richness  of  this,  that  consisted  the  essential 
distinctive  originality  of  his  style.  It  was  not  that  his  reasonings 
were  subtle,  his  topics  imposing,  or  his  periods  flowing;  all  of  these 
may  be  found  in  others ;  but  that  what  he  passionately  conceived, 
he  could  convey  in  passion's  proper  idiom ;  that  his  mind  had 
familiar  access  to  a  world  of  splendid  and  vigorous  illustration, 
whence  it  could  select  at  pleasure  the  clothing  that  might  best 
adorn,  or  ennoble  every  favourite  idea ;  it  was  that  nature,  in  the 
profuseness  of  her  bounty,  **  filling  even  to  overflowing,"  had  "  o'er 
informed  "  him  with  that  supplemental  poetic  sense,  which,  dis- 
daining to  recognise  in  objects  their  homely  realities,  is  for  ever 
delighting  to  invest  them  with  attributes  not  their  own,  raising 
what  is  low,  animating  what  is  cold,  veiling  what  is  deformed,  or 
again  fearlessly  tearing  away  the  veil  where  some  high  moral  pur- 
pose demands  that  the  deformity  beneath  should  be  exposed  and 
exaggerated,  and  thus  by  the  agency  of  its  own  creations,  impart- 
ing to  what  the  vulgar  eye  might  view  with  most  indiflerence, 
imagined  charms  or  visionary  horror. 

The  images  in  which  Mr.  Curran  excelled  were  not  of  that  order 
which  it  requires,  but  a  simple  process  of  intellect^  unconnected 
with  much  mental  or  physical  emotion  to  produce.    Tliere  are 
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some  cultivated  minds,  to  which  bo  much  varied  knowledge  is  at 
all  times  present^  that  whatever  be  the  subject  of  their  thoughts, 
innumerable  resemblances  force  themselves  upon  them^  rendering 
them  profusely  figurative,  but  evidently  without  for  a  moment 
disturbing  their  tranquillity.  But  the  Irish  advocate's  finest  con- 
ceptions were  the  growth  of  the  deepest  sensibility.  In  hia 
pathetic  and  descriptive  bursts,  so  impressively  did  his  language 
communicate  to  others  the  full  extent  of  his  emotions,  that  it 
might  be  said  of  him  that  at  such  moments  he  ^  felt  aloud ;''  that 
his  words  were  but  the  audible  throbbings  of  his  bosom  labouring 
to  vent  itself  in  rapid,  irregular,  and  abrupt  gushes  from  the  excess 
of  feeling  that  oppressed  it. 

In  producing  this  electric  sympathy  between  the  orator  and  his 
audience,  there  was  something  more  than  art  can  teach  or  than 
nature  gives  to  many.  Its  original  source  was  in  his  heart  and 
spirit  as  much  as  in  his  talents;  in  his  uncompromising  and  impas- 
sioned identification  of  himself  with  his  subjects ;  in  that  chival- 
rous devotion  to  whatever  principle  he  espoused,  which  impelled 
him  boldly  to  defy  and  silence  its  adversaries,  by  the  proud  tender 
of  his  own  individual  responsibility  for  its  truth  and  honour.  In 
this,  there  was  much  that  belonged  to  the  man,  no  less  than  to 
the  advocate — much  of  previous  character-— of  personal  and  men- 
tal intrepidity-— of  profound  moral  sensibility,  and  its  companion, 
moral  pride,  upon  all  the  great  questions  of  human  rights  and 
obligations.  It  was  this  extreme  sensibility,  combined  (if  not 
itself  occasioned  by)  a  superior  intellect^  that  fiUed  Mr.  Currants 
style  with  so  much  bold  and  vivid  imagery.  For  it  would  be 
most  unjust  to  attribute  to  him  any  deficiency  of  logical  powers, 
because  he  so  frequently  supported  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
morals,  by  sentiment  and  imagination.  The  very  reverse  was  the 
fact  Of  the  dignity  and  importance  of  that  cause,  every  sound 
imderstanding  which  reflects  upon  it  is  convinced ;  but  there  is  a 
degree  of  intense  conviction,  known  only  to  a  few  privil^;ed 
minds,  whose  conclusions,  instead  of  bebg  the  result  of  cold  and 
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wary  deducdon,  flash  upon  them  at  once  with  all  the  light  and 
warmth  of  instincts ;  and  the  consequence  of  this  rapid  perception 
is,  that  they  either  neglect  or  will  not  submit  to  a  formal  demon- 
stration of  what  they  have  themselves  thus  intuitively  acquired, 
or  that  assuming  the  truth  to  be  equally  evident  to  all,  they  think 
not  so  much  of  proving  as  of  enforcing  it  by  imposing  illustration, 
and  by  addressing  their  hearers'  imagination  and  passions,  in 
order  to  kindle  in  them  the  courage  or  the  shame,  without  which, 
in  defiance  of  their  conviction,  the  truth  may  be  sacrificed  to  their 
fears  or  interests.  This  was  constantly  Mr.  Curran's  great  object, 
and  it  was  in  effecting  it  that  so  much  of  his  extraordinary  power 
lay.  Few  speakers  ever  possessed  such  despotic  controul  over  the 
honest  passions  of  their  audience,  for  few  ever  so  unhesitatingly 
surrendered  themselves  to  the  inspiration  of  their  own.  He  had 
the  true  popular  temperament;  there  was  no  cold  philosophic 
tranquillity  about  him,  but  all  was  life  and  action.  His  thoughts, 
style,  and  manner,  ^  had  certain  vital  signs.'*  He  was  all  his  life 
contending  for  a  cause,  and  he  did  it  with  no  "'  half-faced  fellow- 
ship ;"  he  loved  it  "  not  wisely  but  too  well,"  and  not  the  less 
because  it  wanted  friends.  His  cause  was  his  religion,  to  which 
he  adhered,  under  what  he  considered  its  persecution,  with  all  the 
confiding,  ^*  desperate  fidelity  "  of  a  martyr ;  and  though  his  zeal 
might  to  many  appear  mistaken,  still  it  was  zeal,  real,  disinterested 
and  fervent,  affecting  from  its  sincerity  even  where  its  tendency 
was  least  approved,  and  not  unfrequently  communicating  its  flame 
by  surprise  to  those  who  were  most  active  in  extinguishing  it 
At  the  period  of  those  displays  to  which  these  observations  more 
particularly  refer,  the  times  were  "too  deeply  commoved"  for 
aflectation ;  his  audiences  saw  and  knew  that  he  had  none ;  his 
very  irregularities  proved  it  He  was  not  for  ever  reminding  them 
that  he  was  an  orator ;  he  had,  not  the  art,  but  what  was  above 
art,  the  feeling  and  manliness  to  forget  it  himselfl  He  did  not 
consider  that  he  was  only  acting  a  part  of  which  the  world  might 
hereafter  say,  that  it  was  well  or  ill  supported;  but  that  a  great 
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coDstitutioual  trust  had  devolved  upon  him,  of  which,  heedless  of 
the  world's  sentence  upon  his  skill  or  conduct,  he  would  rigidly 
perform  all  the  solemn  obligations.  When  midnight  after  mid- 
night* he  rose,  ^  with  darkness  and  with  dangers  compassed 
round,"  not  so  much  with  the  expectation  of  averting  his  clients' 
doom,  as  to  show  that  all  the  decent  rites  of  defence  should  be 
observed,  or  to  give  utterance  to  his  own  angui^  at  his  country's 
&te,  he  took  little  thought  of  the  future  critic's  comments.  When 
"•  his  soul  was  sick  even  unto  hunting,"  he  was  not  studying  how 
"  the  stream  of  agony  might  flow  decorously  down  his  brow ;  how 
he  should  writhe  with  grace  and  groan  in  melody."  Upon  all 
those  terrible  occasions,  he  felt  himself  to  be  much  more  than  the 
advocate  of  the  mere  individuals  under  trial ;  he  had  much  to  say 
that  was  not  contained  in  his  instrucUona.  However,  as  a  subject 
and  a  man,  he  might  have  condemned  their  projects  or  have 
bewailed  their  delusion,  he  still  considered  it  his  paramount  duty, 
as  the  advocate  of  the  thousands  who  were  yet  hesitating  ere  they 
plunged,  and  whom  a  gleam  of  mercy  might  recall  and  save — as 
the  advocate  of  himself,  of  society,  and  of  the  last  remnant  of 
the  constitution,  the  privil^e  of  complaint — to  discountenance 
the  rage  of  public  accusation,  and  to  protest  in  his  own  person 
against  the  continuance  of  those  fatal  counsels,  to  which  he  refer- 
red so  much  of  the  disasters  that  he  witnessed  and  predicted. 
'  It  is  impossible  to  read  a  page  of  his  speeches  without  observing 
how  much  the  power  depends  upon  this  impassioned  feeling ;  and 
how  strikingly  expressive  of  such  a  high  temperature  are  the  images 
£that  he  employed.  Numberless  examples  might  be  given,  as  the 
descriptions  of  the  trial  and  execution  of  On^-of  the  horrors  of 
those  distracted  times — of  the  Irish  informer — of  "  the  perjured 
O'Brien,!  a  wretch  who  would  dip  the  evangelists  in  blood" — of 
Reynolds, "  who  measured  his  importance  by  the  coffins  of  his  vio- 

•  fleTenl  of  bit  ipeecbes  on  Um  stole  trials  were  deliTered  at  that  hour.— <! 
t  "  I  hare  heard  of  assassloatlon  by  sword,  bj  pistol,  and  bj  dagger;  b«t  hen  !■ 
a  wrtteh  who  wonld  dip  the  erangeUsts  in  Mood."— €. 
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tims,  and  appreciated  his  &me  in  the  field  of  evidence,  as  the  Indian 
warrior  did  in  fight,  hy  the  number  of  scalps  with  which  he  could 
swell  his  triumphs."  Many  of  his  images,  when  stript  of  the  im- 
posing phraseology,  are  remarkable  for  their  simplicity  and  fcimil- 
iarity,  and  for  that  reason  came  more  home  to  the  bosoms  of  their 
hearers,  as  where  he  exclaims — **  Is  it  possible  you  can  bring 
yourselves  to  say  to  your  country,  when  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment are  pregnant  with  danger,  that  at  such  a  season  the  press 
ought  to  slumber  upon  its  post,  or  sound  nothing  but  adulation  and 
praise,  acting  like  the  perfidious  watchman  on  his  round,  who  sees 
the  robber  wrenching  the  bolts,  or  the  flames  bursting  from  the  win- 
dows, while  the  inhabitant  is  wrapt  in  sleep,  and  cries  out  that  *  the 
morning  is  fair  and  all  is  well  ?' "  Or  where,  describing  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  press,  he  thus  concludes — "  It  is  then  that  freedom  is  at 
its  last  grasp — it  is  then  the  honest  man  dares  not  speak,  because 
truth  is  too  dreadful  to  be  told — ^it  is  then  the  proud  man  scorns  to 
speak,  but,  like  a  sturdy  physician,  baffled  by  the  wayward  excesses 
of  a  dying  patient,  retires  indignantly  from  the  bed  of  an  unhappy 
wretch,  whose  ear  is  too  fastidious  to  bear  the  sound  of  wholesome 
advice — whose  palate  is  too  debauched  to  bear  the  salutary  bitter 
that  might  redeem  him,  and  therefore  leaves  him  to  the  felonious 
piety  of  the  slaves  that  talked  to  him  of  life,  and  strip  him  before 
he's  cold." 

To  this  extreme  sensibility  Mr.  Curran  could,  for  the  most  part, 
give  expression  in  grave,  energetic^  and  elevated  language.  Where 
the  subjects  before  his  mind  were  those  of  pity  or  eulogium,  or  of 
general  description,  passages  without  number  may  be  cited,  in 
which  the  most  fastidious  cannot  complain  that  the  dignity  is 
unsustained  But  when  he  was  called  upon,  as  he  so  often  found 
himself,  to  speak  in  terms  of  reprobation ;  when  some  great  public 
wrongs,  of  which  he  had  as  quick  a  sense  as  of  a  personal  outrage, 
awakened  his  indignation,  in  the  midst  of  more  regular  declama- 
tion, there  were  frequent  intrusions  of  ludicrous  association,  which, 
«t  first  view,  may  seem  to  form  an  unappropriate  contrast  with  the 
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prevailing  solemnity  of  the  occasion.  In  the  generality  of  sach 
instances,  however,  it  will  appear,  upon  a  little  consideration,  that 
the  levity  is  in  the  language  and  not  in  the  ruling  sentiment.  Ordi- 
nary disapprobation  may  be  conveyed  in  terms  of  ordinary  and 
serious  reproach ;  but  in  ard^it  natures,  whose  habit  it  is  to  over- 
feel  upon  every  subject,  whether  of  praise  or  censure,  the  sense  of 
wrong,  that  in  a  common  mind  would  stop  at  comparatively  mode- 
rate indignation,  becomes  inflamed  by  their  fimcy  into  feelings  of 
intense  execration  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  formal  invective  to 
express.  Such  persons  are  seldom  sadsfied  with  gravely  reproving 
what  they  condemn ;  it  is  not  enough  ^  to  tell  it  how  they  hate 
it  f  they  know  that  the  expression  of  their  hatred  alone  will  not 
detract  from  the  dignity  of  its  object;  that  it  is  often  but  ihe  im- 
potent railing  of  an  inferior.  Whether  it  be  a  public  or  a  private 
delinquent  that  they  denounce,  they  feel  that  they  would  be  allow- 
ing him  to  escape  almost  with  impunity,  if  they  did  not  degrade  him 
from  his  social  or  personal  rank  down  to  the  level  of  his  offence. 
To  hatred  they  therefore  add  bitter  ridicule ;  for  ridicule,  though 
not  the  test  of  truth,  is  the  test  of  scorn  and  contempt  Humour 
for  such  a  purpose  (and  it  was  for  this  that  Mr.  Curran  most  fre- 
quently employed  it)  is  not  levity  ;  it  has  nothing  of  the  sportings 
of  a  heart  at  ease,  but  its  source  is  in  the  profbundest  passion,  and 
in  that  indignant  haughtiness  peculiar  to  the  extreme  of  passion, 
which  in  its  most  violent  paroxysm  will  assume  a  proud  vindictive 
playfulness  of  exterior,  lest  the  detested  object  should  glory  in  the 
discovery  of  all  the  agitation  that  he  excites,  or  lest  it  might  be 
taken  as  a  tribute  to  his  importance  to  deem  him  worthy  of  a  frown. 
It  was  in  this  impassioned,  exaggerating  spirit,  upon  which  the 
particular  talent  of  an  advocate  so  much  depends,  that  Mr.  Curran 
approached  every  person  or  measure  that  he  had  occasion  to 
arraign ;  whether  the  subject  of  his  sarcasm  happened  to  be  a  rival 
candidate,  "  whose  voters  might  be  seen  coming  in  like  the  beasts 
of  the  field,  in  droves,  from  their  pastures,  presenting  a  picture  of 
human  nature  in  a  state  of  degradation  such  as  never  had  been 
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witDesMd  nnoe  Nebuchadnezzar  was  at  grass  f  or  ao  Irish  secre- 
tary, "  regarding  whom  he  would  not  imitate  the  ancient  tyrant's 
practice  of  torturing  insects  ;"  or  an  English  ministry,  "  a  motley 
group,  without  virtue,  or  character,  or  talents — the  sort  of  cabinet 
that  we  have  laughed  at  on  the  stage,  where  *  the  potent,  grave, 
and  reverend  seniors'  were  composed  of  scene-shifters  and  candle- 
snuffers,  robed  in  old  curtains  and  wigged  from  the  stores  of  the 
theatre  f  or  even  though  he  should  have  to  call  the  public  atten- 
tion to  ^  the  princely  virtues  and  the  imperial  qualifications,  the 
consummate  ¥risdom  and  sagacity  of  our  steadfast  friend  and  ally, 
the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias — ^a  constellation  of  all  virtue,  com- 
pared with  whose  radiance  the  Ursa  Major  but  twinkles  as  the 
glow-worm." 

Over  this,  the  most  popular,  and  when  skilfully  managed,  one 
of  the  most  effective  modes  of  attack,  Mr.  Curran's  fancy  gave  him 
the  entire  command ;  and  if  he  ever  employed  it  to  excess,  or  out 
of  place,  he  but  shared  in  the  comjnon  failing  of  indolence  and 
fiicility,  that  of  preferring  as  best  what  is  found  the  most  easy  and 
most  successful.  And  here,  in  speaking  of  his  facility  in  creating 
resemblances,  whether  of  a  hiunorous  or  a  more  elevated  order,  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  history  of  his  mind,  in  this  respect, 
strongly  &vours  the  opinion  that  the  powers  of  the  imagination 
are  as  capable  of  improvement  from  cultivation  as  any  other  of 
the  mental  Acuities.  In  Mr.  Ourran  these  powers  were  strikingly 
progressive;  in  his  earlier  attempts  there  is  little  of  the  usual 
exuberance  of  a  juvenile  imagination ;  they  are,  on  the  contrary, 
compared  with  his  subsequent  compositions,  cold  and  prosaic,  and, 
when  considered  as  specimens  of  &ncy,  unworthy  of  the  mind  that 
produced  them.  The  same  remark  applies  to  his  conversation. 
It  was  by  his  conversation  that  he  first  attracted  notice ;  but,  how- 
ever delightful  in  other  rr><pects,  it  was  for  a  long  time  imillumi- 
nated  by  those  gleams  of  poetic  conception,  which  in  his  maturer 
years  were  incessantly  bursting  forth.  The  fact  was  (and  in  this  his 
mind  was  peculiar)  that  his  imagination  developed  itself  with  such 
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extreme  slowness,  that  it  was  not  till  he  had  been  for  some  years 
a  candidate  for  public  distinction  that  he  became  aware  of  the 
particular  powers  that  were  to  secure  his  success.  The  conscious- 
ness of  them  came  gradually,  and  was,  as  it  were,  forced  upon  him 
by  the  imlooked  for  effect  of  accidental  and  unpremeditated 
efforts:  but  becoming  at  length  assured  of  the  secret  of  his 
strength,  his  confidence,  ambition,  and  industry  were  excited,  and 
he  then,  almost  for  the  first  time,  began  formally  and  assiduously 
to  encourage,  both  in  public  and  private,  those  habits  of  imagina- 
tive creation,  which  were  subsequently  to  form  the  prominent 
character  of  his  mind.  The  consequence  of  thus  keeping  his 
imagination  in  perpetual  exercise  was  most  conspicuous,  and  as  a 
mere  metaphysical  fact  is  not  incurious  or  unimportant  So  great 
was  the  facility  and  the  fertility  which  it  produced,  that,  in  his 
later  years,  scarcely  an  idea  presented  itself  which  did  not  come 
accompanied  by  some  illustrative  image.  It  was  by  the  image 
that  he  generally  preferred  to  express  the  idea,  and  accordingly 
his  ordinary  conversation,  where  he  indulged  in  this  propensity 
with  the  least  reserve,  presented  such  a  series,  of  original  and 
apparently  unlaboured  illustrations,  that  he  might  almost  be  said 
to  have  habitually  thought  in  metaphors. 

Mr.  Currants  speeches  are  generally  referred  to  as  instances  of 
what  is  now  denominated  the  Irish  school  of  eloquence^  the  distin- 
guishing quality  of  which  is  said  to  be  the  predominance  of  pas- 
sion and  imagination  over  solid  argument  The  correctness  of 
this  definition  is  questionable.  It  is  true  that  the  eminent  persons 
who  have  employed  this  style  perpetually  express  their  thoughts 
in  impassioned  and  figurative  language,  but  there  is  no  incompati- 
bility between  such  a  mode  of  expression  and  the  profoundest 
reasoning.  When  a  person  addresses  a  public  body,  he  does  not 
proceed,  like  a  mathematician,  rigidly  to  demonstrate  through 
each  link  of  the  chain  the  validity  of  every  conclusion.  A  speaker 
who  should  attempt  to  make  such  a  parade  of  logical  exactness 
would  soon  discover  that  his  audience  would  never  submit  to  so 
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lianssing  a  tax  upon  their  attention.  The  popular  orator  is 
necessarily  obliged  to  throw  out  his  conclusions,  in  separate 
unconnected  masses.  To  try  their  value,  we  are  not  to  ask  if 
they  are  deducible  from  what  has  immediately  preceded.  They 
often  are  not  so :  they  are  often  the  results  of  previous  meditation 
which  he  has  stored  in  his  memory,  and  takes  occasion  to  advance 
as  they  happen  to  be  mggested  by  the  topics  under  discussion ; 
although,  strictly  speaking,  there  may  be  no  logical  connexion 
between  them.  Their  value  is,  therefore,  to  be  ascertained,  not  by 
examining  them  as  deductions  from  his  previous  matter,  but  by 
inquiring  into  the  correctness  of  that  original  process  of  reasoning 
by  which  alone  his  mind  could  have  acquired  them ;  and  if  what 
the  orator  puts  forward  in  the  form  of  asserdons  appear,  upon 
investigation,  to  be  capable  of  demonstration,  it  is  manifest  that 
his  matter  is  not  less  argumentative  because  he  conveys  it  in  a 
figurative  diction.  The  profoundest  moral  and  political  truths 
may  be  conveyed  as  well  in  figurative  as  in  literal  language.  The 
strength  of  a  thought  depends  as  little  as  that  of  a  man  upon 
dress.  We  may  disapprove  of  the  taste  which  needlessly  decks  it 
out  in  gaudy  attire ;  but  we  are  not,  for  that  reason,  to  question 
its  native  force,  and  still  less  when  it  comes  appropriately  adorned 
with  the  richest  clothing  of  a  poetic  imagination. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  this  style,  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  for  any  length  of  time  peculiar  to  the  Irish 
people.*  It  was  unknown  in  Ireland  before  the  present  reign. 
We  do  not  find  it  to  any  extent  in  the  productions  of  Swift,  Gold- 
anith,  or  Sterne,  the  three  most  popular  writers  of  that  country. 
There  is  infinitely  more  of  passion,  and  of  the  higher  order  of 
fimcy,  which  is  termed  imagination,  in  the  prose  works  of  some 


^  This  obMrrailon  U  to  be  anderttood  to  apply  to  the  Ilt«nirx  prodactlone  of  the 
•docAled  cliwei,  Tbe  Idiom  of  the  Dfttive  Irish  Umffoaffe  is  hlf  hly  flfforatiTe,  and  has  a 
■eniifcli  iafloeiw  opoo  the  Binds  of  the  lover  orders ;  b«t  it  would  be  difltooH  to  thov 
that  this  infloenoe  has  erer  extended  moch  be/ond  then.— 0. 
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of  tbe  eminent  English  writers  of  the  seventeenth  centorj.*  This 
figurative  style  was  introduced  into  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
about  the  period  of  Ireland's  great  struggle  for  her  independence. 
An  opinion  prevails  that  Burke  was  its  original  founder;  but 
though  Burke  might  have  employed  it  in  the  British  senate  a  few 
years  before  that  period,  it  is  a  violent  assumption  to  suppose  that 
the  eminent  leaders  in  the  Irish  Parliament  should  have  unani- 
mously dismissed  their  previous  ideas  of  oratorical  composition, 
in  order  to  become  his  imitators.  There  is  also  the  strongest 
internal  evidence  against  the  supposition.  An  imitator  does  not 
copy  merely  the  leading  qualities  of  his  model ;  he  unconsciously 
conforms  to  it  in  every  particular — in  the  structure  of  his  periods, 
&vourite  forms  of  expressions,  and  other  minute  observances,  which 
perpetually  betray  his  secret  Let  the  speeches  of  Burke  be  com- 
pared with  those  of  Mr.  0  rattan,  the  most  eloquent  of  the  Irish 
senators,  and  not  a  trace  of  such  imitation  can  be  detected :  no 
two  styles  (as  far  as  regards  the  diction  and  verbal  construction) 
can  be  more  different  Burke's  language  is  rhetorical  and  copious, 
even  to  profuseness.  He  leaves  nothing  to  be  su{^lied  by  his 
hearers.  He  addresses  them  as  persons  previously  unacquainted 
with  the  suliject,  and  becomes  so  explanatory,  that  he  seems  deter- 
mined not  to  leave  off  till  he  forces  them  to  understand  it  Mr. 
Grattan  is  the  reverse — abrupt,  condensed,  and  epigrammatic, 
rejecting  the  connecting  particles  of  speedi,  and  often  the  con- 
necting ideas,  as  expletives  and  incumbrances.  He  throws  off  his 
matter  in  the  form  of  a  table  of  the  contents  of  his  mind. 

If  any  single  individual  could  be  said  to  have  laid  the  foundation 
of  this  style,  it  might  equally  be  traced  to  the  great  Lord  Chatham, 
many  of  whose  impassioned  bursts  belong  to  that  order  of  eloquence 
which  was  so  general  in  the  Irish  House  of  Coounons :  but  its  pre- 
valence in  that  assembly  can  be  more  naturally  and  satisfactorily 

*  Of  this,  nomeroos  ezamplM  might  Im  prodwMd  fiwn  th«  proM  vcmIoi  of  MOtOB,  tbm 
mrltingt  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  Lord  Baoon,  Ao.— OL 
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ezpUined  by  the  condition  of  the  tunes,  and  the  nature  of  the  mib- 
jectB  which  agitated  the  nation.  In  the  various  stages  of  political 
society,  there  is  none  so  &TOurable  to  popular  eloquence  as  that  in 
which  the  advantages  of  freedom  are  fully  i^preciated  by  the 
intellectual  classes,  but  are  in  danger  of  being  lost,  or  are  unjusUy 
withheld.  This  may  be  either  at  that  period  of  national  decline, 
when,  from  the  corruption  of  morals,  and  its  unerring  signs,  the 
venality  of  every  rank,  and  a  general  contempt  for  established 
institutions,  liberty  is  imperfectly  secured  against  foreign  invasion, 
or  the  licentious  ambition  of  powerful  subjects.  Such  was  the  case 
when  eloquence  most  flourished  in  Greece  and  Rome.  Or  it  may 
be  when  a  people  is  just  emei^ging  from  bondage — in  that  anxious 
interval  between  the  first  signs  of  returning  life  in  the  national 
body  and  its  perfect  reanimation,  when  violent  and  repeated  shocks 
are  necessary  to  rekindle  its  spirit,  and  preserve  it  from  relapsing 
into  torpor.  This  was  the  condition  of  Ireland.  At  such  a  period 
the  advocates  of  popular  rights  could  not  confine  themselves  within 
the  limits  of  temperate  discussion.  The  flagrant  abuses — the  shame- 
less stand  made  against  their  reformation — the  notorious  venality 
and  worthlessness  of  those  who  made  it — the  natural  pride  and 
generous  impatience  of  men,  who  found  their  honest  efibrts  counter- 
acted by  a  race  of  beings  whom  they  despised,  necessarily  impel- 
led them  to  give  utterance  to  their  indignation  in  all  the  vehemence 
of  the  most  passionate  remonstrance.  These  circumstances  of 
themselves — the  deep  sense  of  their  country's  wrongs,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  animating  it,  and  exposing  its  oppressors — will  suffl- 
ciently  explain  the  peculiarities  of  their  oratory.  Figurative  lan- 
guage is  the  natural  idiomatic  style  of  invective  and  complaint;  the 
sufferer  (or  the  advocate  who  represents  him)  finds  a  melancholy 
consolation  in  painting  his  misery  in  the  most  vivid  colours  that  an 
exasperated  imagination  can  supply.  There  is  a  feeling  of  high- 
minded  self-love  in  the  victim,  whose  spirit  is  not  utterly  enslaved, 
which  leads  him  to  exaggerate,  if  possiUe,  the  injustice  mider 
whioh  he  groans,  and  proudly  to  justify  himself  against  his  deitiny* 
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Hie  Engliah  House  of  Commons  affords  a  corroboration  of  these 
remarks.  Whenever  the  same  impassioned  style  of  eloquence  has 
been  heard  there,  it  has  almost  invariably  proceeded,  not  from  the 
ministerial  members  defending  the  wisdom  and  expediency  of  their 
acts,  but  from  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  inveighing  against 
measures  which  they  held  to  be  dishonourable  or  oppressive. 

In  addition  to  the  general  influence  which  Burke  is  supposed  to 
have  had  upon  the  oratory  of  his  countrymen,  it  has  been  often 
observed,  that  a  strong  individual  resemblance  may  be  discovered 
between  him  and  Mr.  Curran.  It  is  very  doubtful  praise  to  say  of 
any  one  that  he  differed  from  Burke :  still,  if  the  two  men  be  atten- 
tively compared,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  in  many  leading 
points,  they  were  strikingly  dissimilar.  Thus  (without  attempting 
an  elaborate  analysis  of  their  respective  qualities),  to  advert  to  the 
most  obvious  differences.  Both  possessed  the  faculties  of  rea- 
son and  imagination  in  a  high  degree ;  but  the  general  maxims  to 
which  those  powers  conducted  them  were  strongly  contrasted.  In 
all  his  general  views  of  society,  Burke's  mind  discovers  a  deep 
respect  for  power,  for  ^*  rank,  and  office,  and  tide,  and  all  the 
solenm  plausibilities  of  the  world.**  He  reviewed  the  history  of 
the  world,  and,  pausing  over  the  institutions  which  had  affected  its 
destiny,  reverenced  them  for  the  greatness  of  their  effects.  Mr. 
Curran  looked  at  institutions  as  connected  with  freedom;  and, 
where  he  found  a  tendency  in  them  to  enslave  the  human  mind, 
foigot  all  their  imposing  grandeur  in  that  single  evil  Thus  Burke's 
imagination  contemplated,  ^  with  an  awful  gravity,"  the  age  of 
chivalry  (the  time  of  our  ^  canonized  forefathers,"  as  a  splendid 
array  of  pageantry,  gallantry,  and  deeds  of  arms,  with  its  proud 
'*  bearings  and  ensigns  armorial,"  and  all  those  images  of  power 
which  "carry  an  imposing  and  majestic  aspect"  The  other 
remembered  its  oppressions,  and  was  never  heard  to  lament  that 
^^  the  age  of  chivalry  was  gone.  The  same  leaning  to  power  may 
be  observed  in  Burke's  pathetici^  effusions.  His  most  affecting 
liunentations  are  over  6dlen  greatness,    ^r.  Currants  pathos  was 
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1606  ambitious,  but  more  social  and  extensive,  embracing  the  suf- 
ferings of  every  rank.  The  pathos  of  the  one  was  more  that  of  the 
schools :  the  sublime  epic  pathos  of  antiquity.  He  was  most  touched 
by  historical  viscissitudes.  He  hung  over  the  royal  corse  and 
wept  from  the  recollection  that  the, head,  now  prostrate  in  the 
dost,  had  lately  worn  a  crown.  The  other^s  tears  were  not  reser- 
ved for  the  misfortunes  of  the  great — he  did  not  disdain  to  shift 
the  scene  of  distress  from  the  palace  to  the  cottage  or  the  dun- 
geon, and  to  sympathise  with  those  obscure  afflictions  which  his- 
tory does  not  condescend  to  record,  but  which  man  is  destined 
hourly  to  endure. 

Burke's  acquired  knowledge  was  more  extensive,  and  his  mind 
more  scientific  and  discursive.  He  looked  upon  the  great  scene  of 
human  affairs  as  a  problem  for  a  philosopher  to  resolve,  and  de- 
lighted in  those  wide  comprehensive  views  where  much  interme- 
diate balancing  and  combination  must  precede  the  final  result  No 
one  could  better  describe  the  spirit  of  a  particular  age,  or  the  con- 
dition and  resources  of  a  powerful  empire.  Mr.  Curran's  genius 
was  less  philosophic,  but  more  popular.  He  ha(f  more  confined 
his  studies  to  the  human  passions  and  feelings  as  he  observed  them 
in  active  operation  before  him.  His  general  views  were  derived 
from  his  own  experience  rather  than  from  historical  instruction. 
He  had  witnessed  so  much  of  the  abuses  of  power,  that  he  acquir- 
ed a  hatred  of  and  contempt  for  it ;  and  his  chief  skill  lay  in  ex- 
posing those  abuses.  He  could  best  describe  a  scene  of  local  or 
individual  oppression,  and  lay  bare,  for  public  execration,  ^  the  in- 
fernal workings  of  the  hearts  of  the  malignant  slaves  '^  who  were 
its  instruments. 

Many  particulars  in  which  they  differed  may  be  attributed  to 
their  respective  situations.  They  were  cotemporaries ;  but  they 
lived  in  such  different  countries,  that  they  might  be  said  to  have 
lived  in  a  different  age.  Burke's  life  was  passed  under  a  political 
system,  which  (whatever  mi^t  be  its  theoretic  imperfections)  was 
diffbiiiig  real  bleniiigs  all  around ;  and  to  leave  it  as  he  found  it 
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was  the  wifle  end  of  all  his  efforts.  The  other  lived  under  a  eys- 
tem,  which,  with  ^  many  shows  of  seeming  pure,^  was  an  actual 
curse ;  and  his  life  was  a  long  struggle  to  inspire  his  country  with 
the  spirit  to  reform  it  These  different  objects  of  each— of  the  one 
to  preserve  freedom,  of  the  other  to  obtain  it — gave  a  different 
character  to  their  oratory.  Burke*s  wisdom  had  taught  him  the 
dangers  of  popular  innovation ;  and  he  would  have  protected,  even 
under  the  shield  of  superstition,  the  institutions  over  whidi  he 
watched.  There  is  a  certain  oracular  pride  and  pomp  in  his  man- 
ner of  announcing  important  political  truths,  as  if  they  were  awful 
mysteri^  which  the  uninitiated  crowd  were  to  reverence  from  afiir. 
Like  the  high  priests  of  old,  he  would  have  inspired  a  sacred  dread 
of  approaching  the  inmost  temple,  lest  some  profiine  intruder 
should  discover  and  proclaim  that  the  god  was  not  there.  The 
spectacle  of  misrule  in  Ireland  had,  on  the  contrary,  impressed  upon 
Mr.  Currants  mind  the  necessity  of  animating  the  people  with  a 
spirit  of  fearless  inquiry.  To  do  this  he  had  to  awaken  them  to  a 
sense  of  their  importance  and  their  claims,  by  gratifying  their  self- 
love,  and  filling  them  with  the  persuasion,  that  there  was  no  truth 
which  they  were  not  fitted  to  examine  and  comprehend. 

Burke  is  more  instructive  and  commanding  than  persuasive.  He 
looked  upon  the  people  from  an  eminence,  from  which  he  saw 
them  under  Choir  diminished  forms,  and  betrayed  a  consdousneas 
that  he  was  above  them.  The  other  remained  below — ^threwhin^ 
self  among  them — and,  persuading  them  that  they  were  his  equals, 
by  that  means  became  the  master  of  their  movements. 

This  is  the  most  striking  distinction  in  the  impressionB  which 
they  make  upon  us — that  we  feel  the  one  to  be  our  superior, 
and  imagine  the  other  to  be  only  a  companion.  In  Burke's  most 
exalting  conceptions  there  is  a  gorgeous  display  of  knowledge  and 
intellect,  which  reminds  us  of  our  inferiority  and  our  incapacity  to 
ascend  without  his  aid.  The  popular  charm  of  the  other's  elo- 
quence is,  that  it  makes  us  only  feel  more  intensely  what  we  hare 
felt  before.    In  his  loftiest  flig^its,  we  are  consdous  of  beung  eleva- 
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tod  with  him,  and  for  the  moment  forget  that  we  soar  upon 
another's  wing ;  for  the  elements  of  his  sublimity  are  the  passions 
in  which  we  all  partake ;  and,  when  he  wakes  the  living  chords 
to  their  highest  ecstasy,  it  is  not  that  he  strikes  one  which  was 
never  touched  before,  but  that  he  gives  a  longer  and  louder  vibra- 
tion to  the  chords  which  are  never  still. 

The  history  of  each  exemplifies  their  characters.  Burke  was  a 
philosopher,  and  could  transplant  his  sympathies.  He  went 
abroad,  and  passed  his  life  admiring  and  enjopng  the  benefits  of 
**  his  adopted,  and  dearer,  and  more  comprehensive  country."  Mr. 
Gurran  was  a  patriot,  whose  affections,  could  he  have  torn  th^n 
from  their  native  bed,  would  have  drooped  in  another  soil  He 
stayed  at  home,  and  closed  his  days  in  deploring  the  calamities 
which  he  had  vainly  labored  to  avert 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Mr.  Ottrrui*!  •un  In  ero«-ezamln«tlon— Hit  general  reftdfnf— Hit  coBTcrMtioD— Hto 
wit— Manoicripi  ibooghUon  Twioas  niliilecto— His  nunnors,  persoo — ^Peraonftl  peca- 
li  AT  lUes  — OonclasloD. 

Next  to  the  force  of  Mr.  Curran's  eloquence  was  the  skill  of  his 
cross-examinations,  a  department  of  his  profession  in  which  he 
was,  perhaps,  still  more  unrivalled  than  as  a  speaker.  Of  the  extent 
of  this  talent  it  is  impossible  that  any  description  or  examples  can 
convey  an  adequate  idea  to  those  who  have  never  witnessed  the 
living  scene ;  but  the  bar,  who  alone  could  fully  appreciate  his 
resources,  for  they  alone  were  fully  sensible  of  the  difficulties  in 
each  case  against  which  he  had  to  contend,  have  unanimously 
allowed  that  his  address  and  sagacity  as  a  cross-examiner  were 
altogether  matchless.  It  was,  perhaps,  here  that  as  an  advocate 
he  was  most  feared  and  most  resistless,*     In  cases  where  there 

*  In  the  croia-examtnaiion  of  witnewei,  Mr.  Oarran*!  ecrotiny  was  tremendous. 
Instinctire  and  IntaitlTe  as  Shakespeare,  be  knew  all  the  fastnesses,  passes  and  windings 
of  the  bnman  heart,  into  which  truth  seeks  to  retire  and  to  conceal  itself.  He  knew  all 
Che  weaknesses,  tlie  passions  of  hope  and  of  fear,  of  interMt  and  of  resentment ;  and 
SQch  was  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  so  much  was  he  in  her  confidence,  that 
he  sllentl/  inhaled  all  the  operations  of  the  yiUain  he  would  expose ;  dragged  Cacus  fTom 
his  caTe,  penetrated  into  the  mysteries  of  bell,  and  threw  open  to  the  common  obserrer 
the  secrets  of  those  dark  regions.  Keen  and  ardent  in  the  pursuit,  he  was  always  snre 
of  bis  game ;  eager  and  intrepid  in  the  chase,  he  was  eTer  in  at  the  death ;  whether  play- 
ful or  severe,  he  never  relaxed ;  whether  his  weapon  was  ridicule,  or  open  and  direct 
attack  ;  whether  it  was  the  power  of  reason  cutting  throngh  a  weak  and  fluttering  oonsef- 
ence,  his  edge  was  unerring :  the  mole  which  hid  its  bead  in  the  earth,  he  perceived  by 
the  kicking  of  its  feet ;  when  it  could  see  nothing,  it  thought  itself  secure  and  unseen. 
If  truth  lay  at  the  bottom  of  her  well,  he  plunged  in,  and  plucked  up  drowned  honour  1^ 
the  locks ;  or  did  she  escape  to  the  mountain  top,  be  would  round  its  slopes  and  gain  its 
helghU  with  the  activity  of  an  Arab  warrior.  He  had  the  power  to  elidt  it  from  the 
flint ;  and  by  his  touch,  as  if  with  a  wand,  he  caused  it  to  gnsh  fbrth  f^om  the  hardest 
rock.    U  may  justly  be  said  of  him,  that  **  The  Gordlaa  knot  of  It  be  oMldiiiittofiamlllAr 
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was  some  latent  fraud  or  perjury,  in  exposing  which  his  whole 
strength  was  always  most  conspicuously  developed,  he  uniformly 
surprised  his  own  profession  no  less  than  the  general  spectator,  by 
the  singular  versatility  of  his  powers,  and  by  his  £umliarity  with 
every  variety  of  human  character,  at  once  so  extensive  and  so 
minute,  that  he  could  discover  at  a  glance  the  exact  tone  and 
manner  best  calculated  to  persuade,  terrify  or  entrap  into  a  con- 
fession of  the  truth,  the  particular  description  of  person  upon 
whom  he  had  to  work.  In  managing  a  sullen  or  dishonest  wit- 
ness there  was  nothing  that  he  left  untried ;  solemnity,  menace, 
ridicule,  pathos,  flattery,  and  even  for  the  moment  respectful  sub- 
mission. In  contests  of  this  land  he  had,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
the  art  of  ^*  stooping  to  conquer."  If  a  few  insidious  compliments 
to  the  witnesses .  understanding,  and  an  apparently  cordial  assent 
to  all  his  assertions  and  opinions,  or  a  long  series  of  jests,  no  mat- 
ter whether  good  or  bad,  seemed  likely  to  throw  him  otf  his  guard, 
he  never  hesitated  ;*  his  &vourite  method  was  by  some  such  artifice 
to  divert  his  attention,  or  to  press  him  with  pretended  earnestness 
upon  some  trivial  irrelevant  point  until  he  found  the  witness  elated 
with  his  femcied  security,  and  then  to  drop,  as  it  were  incidentally^ 

ma  hU  garter.**  Jurors  Utterly  began  lo  doobi  themaelvefl,  and  to  be  frighted  at  th« 
magic  of  his  addren ;  while  he  who  bore  falie  witnen  against  his  neighbours  was  often 
aecD,  like  Festns,  to  have  tremMed.  In  rarlety  and  eflfect  in  this  department  of  hit  pro- 
feaslon  he  was  onrivalled,  and  tola  tiooa  t«eum  tpaiiatur  arcf tMk— 0*Rboah. 

*  The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  ludicrous  phraseology  to  which  ha 
■OBMUmes  retorted :— A  witness  baring  sworn  that  as  he  was  returning,  at  a  late  hour, 
fk^m  a  supper  party,  he  was  assaulted  by  Mr.  Currants  client,  the  counsel,  in  his  cross- 
examination,  asked  him — '*  if  the  number  of  eggs  that  composed  his  supper  was  not  more 
than  that  of  the  graces  and  equal  to  that  of  the  muses? — ^If  he  did  not  usually  drink  a 
little  coarse  wine  at  dinner,  by  way  of  foundation  to  keep  the  claret  out  of  the  wetf  if 
he  did  not  swaOow  a  squib  after  dinner,  by  way  of  LatJc  for  his  goose  t  and  If,  after  his 
foundation  of  white  wine,  with  a  superstructure  of  three  pints  of  claret,  a  stratum  of 
nine  eggs,  a  pint  of  porter,  and  a  supra-cargo  of  three  pints  of  Genera  punch,  his  Judg- 
ment was  not  a  little  ander  the  ^foktt^^-C.  [In  the  case  Massy  v.  the  Marquis  of  Dead- 
ford,  Mr.  Curran  had  described  the  **  noble"  defendant,  as  a  hoary  adutUrtr,  In  the 
cross-examination  of  one  of  the  witnesses,  he  found  It  difficult  to  prore  his  age.  At  last 
the  witness  admitted,  that  the  Marquis  was  gray.  **  Ton  win  admit,*'  said  Onrrao,  qool- 
Inf  a  wen  known  adagt,  **  that  k4  uat  groy  h^fart  k$  was  goody^U.'l 
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and  with  a  tone  of  indifference  as  to  the  answer,  or  in  a  manner 
implying  that  it  had  been  already  admitted,  some  vital  question, 
to  which,  in  all  probability,  the  desired  reply  would  be  given 
before  the  perjurer  had  time  to  recollect  whether  he  had  pre- 
viously asserted  or  denied  the  fact.  So  unexpected  and  surprising 
were  his  discoveries  of  a  person's  character  and  morals,  from 
external  indications  so  slight  as  to  be  imperceptible  to  others^ 
that  the  lower  orders  of  his  countr3rmen  had  an  almost  supersti- 
tious reverence  for  his  abilities,  as  if  he  were  gifted  with  a  super- 
natural power  of  "  looking  through  the  deeds  of  men."  From 
tJbe  prevalence  of  this  opinion,  his  name  was  the  proverbial  terror 
of  the  Irish  informer.  Even  those  wretches  who,  in  "  drudging  for 
a  pardon,'^  or  a  reward,  had  so  steeled  their  conscience  against 
remorse  and  shame,  that  they  could  hear  unmoved  the  deep  buzz 
of  smothered  execrations  with  which  the  multitude  announced 
their  approach,  and  even  glory  in  their  indifference  to  the  **  sound 
of  public  scorn,"  had  not  the  nerves  to  sustain  his  torturing 
development  of  their  unrighteous  lives.  They  were  not  only 
abashed  and  confounded  by  that  art,  which  he  so  consummately 
possoBsed,  of  involving  them  in  prevarication,  by  confronting  them 
with  themselves,  but  they  hive  been  actually  seen,  as  if  under  a 
momentary  shock  of  virtuous  panic,  to  plunge  from  off  the  public 
table,  and  fly  to  shelter  from  bis  upbraiding  presence,  leaving  the 
rescued  victims  to  reward  by  their  blessings  their  advocate  and 
saviour. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  at  any  length  upon  Mr.  Cur- 
ran's  character  as  a  lawyer.  He  was  never  profoundly  read ;  but 
his  mind  had  firmly  seized  all  the  leading  principles  of  the  Eng- 
lish code,  more  particularly  those  of  constitutional  law;  and  he 
was  always  considered  by  the  members  of  his  own  profession  to 
have  displayed  eminent  skill  in  his  logical  application  of  them. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  his  carreer  his  reasoning  powers  were  admit- 
ted to  have  been  of  the  first  order,  until  the  splendour  of  his 
eloquence  gave  rise  to  the  unfounded  notion,  that  where  there 
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was  80  much  imagination  the  facultj  of  reason  must  have  been 
deficient  But  some  of  his  published  arguments  amply  refute  this 
opinion. 

His  judicial  history  contains  little  requiring  particular  notice. 
Upon  the  bench  he  religiously  respected  those  privileges  which 
at  the  bar  he  had  so  strenuously  supported.  If  he  fell  into  any 
error  upon  this  point,  it  was  that  his  abhorrence  of  fEtvouritism 
often  led  him  to  be  over  scrupulous  in  granting  any  indulgence, 
where  the  counsel  claiming  it  happened  to  be  one  of  his  personal 
friends. 

With  regard  to  his  general  reading,  much  of  it  may  be  col- 
lected from  his  speeches.  The  frequency  of  classical  and  scriptural 
allusions,  and  of  expressions  borrowed  from  the  English  poets,  suf- 
ficiently point  out  the  writings  with  which  he  was  most  familiar. 
He  was  never  deeply  versed  in  general  history ;  be  had,  however, 
studied  with  attention  and  success  that  portion  of  it  (the  great 
constitutional  epochs  in  the  history  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland) 
which  it  was  peculiarly  incumbent  on  him,  as  a  lawyer  and  a 
senator,  to  know.  The  enthusiasm  with  which,  in  a  passage 
already  cited,  he  has  described  the  scientific  and  literary  genius 
of  Scotland,  proves  the  impression  made  upon  him  by  the  noble 
productions  of  that  intellectual  people.  His  early  knowledge  of 
the  French  language  has  been  mentioned.  He  continued  to  cul- 
tivate it  during  the  rest  of  bis  life ;  and  though  his  study  of  it  was 
only  occasional  and  desultory,  and  his  residence  in  France  never 
exceeded  a  few  weeks  at  a  time,  he  spoke  and  wrote  it  with  unusual 
correctness.  It  may  be  added,  as  a  peculiarity  of  his  taste,  that 
he  used  to  express  himself  to  be  more  sensible  of  the  beauties  of 
that  language  than  of  his  own.  Among  the  French  serious  writers 
he  always  preferred  Rousseau.  He  understood  Italian  suflSciently 
well  to  comprehend  the  popular  poetry  of  modem  Italy;  but 
Italian  literature  was  never  one  of  his  favourite  pursuits. 

After  having  stated  so  much  in  commendation  of  Mr.  Curran's 
intellectual  superiority ;  it  mav  seem  like  the  spirit  of  boundless 
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•nlogium  to  go  on ;  but  who,  that  ever  knew  him,  could  dismiss 
his  life  without  dwelling  for  a  moment  upon  his  ooUoquial  and 
convivial  powers  ?  As  a  companion,  he  was,  in  his  own  country, 
confessedly  without  a  rival.  In  speaking  of  the  charms  of  his 
conversation,  it  would  be  exceeding  the  truth  to  assert,  as  has 
sometimes  been  done,  that  the  creations  of  his  careless  hours  were 
often  more  vivid  and  felicitous  than  his  more  studied  public 
efforts ;  yet  is  it  no  small  praise  to  be  justified  in  saying,  that  they 
were  equal,  or  nearly  equal;  that  few  who  approached  him, 
attracted  by  his  general  reputation,  ever  left  him  without  having 
their  admiradon  confirmed,  if  not  increased,  by  the  vigour  and 
originality  of  his  ordinary  conversation.*  According  to  the  testi- 
mony of  those  who  had  enjoyed  his  society  at  an  earlier  period, 
some  of  its  attractions  had  latterly"  disappeared.  The  survivors  of 
the  *'  Monks  of  St.  Patrick,^  are  those  who  best  can  tell  what  Mr. 
Curran  was  at  the  festive  board.  It  was  in  that  season  of  youth 
and  hope,  when  exalted  by  the  spirit  of  their  classic  and  patriotic 
meetings,  and  surrounded  by  "  those  admired  and  respected,  and 
beloved  companions,"  that  his  mind  surrendered  itself  to  every 
emotion  of  social  enthusiasm,  throwing  off  in  exhausUess  profusion 
every  thought  that  could  touch  the  fancy  or  the  heart.  No 
laboured  description  can  now  convey  an  adequate  notion  of  those 


*  It  wu  In  ooorenation  when  he  was  properl/  in  hli  oim  climate ;  when  in  high  tone, 
and  hannoniied  by  fit  accompaniments,  thai  he  "disoooned  most  excellent  moaio.'' 
Often  happiest  when  his  sahject  was  grarest,  or  when  letters,  men,  taste,  past,  or  passing 
events  were  touched.  On  these  topics  he  entered  with  a  carious  felicity,  so  as  to  swell 
the  listener's  mind  to  participate  In  the  prond  consciousness  of  human  superioritj,  of 
which  he  could  be  scarce!/  apprised  till  he  heard  him.  And  whether  he  courted  th« 
mouroflil  muse,  or  were  his  eren  the  sallies  of  gaiety  and  mirth,  such  was  the  tombrs  of 
bis  pencil,  or  sach  the  playfulness  and  airiness  of  his  imagery ;  and  so  surprising  were 
the  rapid  transitions  to  the  most  exquisite  comedy,  that  days  and  nights  passed  thos 
with  him  were  truly  In  his  own  phrase  (on  some  other  occasion)  **the  refections  of  the 
gods.**  His  quotations,  though  frequent,  were  never  pedantic :  he  melted  down  the  das- 
sio  sentiment,  and  it  became  more  pure,  and  you  felt  the  allusion  or  illustration  in  ali 
the  freshness  of  Its  original  force.  It  was  on  these  occasions  his  soul  resembled  a  finely* 
toned  instrument,  which  a  rude  or  clumsy  touch  flung  into  disorder :  it  was  the  harp 
which  played  to  the  nphyr,  and  whose  wildest  were  its  sweetest  notes  !**— 0*RaaAV. 
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effusionfl.  The  graver  parts,  had  they  been  preserved,  would  have 
been  found  to  resemble  many  admired,  passages  in  his  printed 
speeches ;  but  the  lighter  and  most  frequent  sallies,  deriving  their 
charm  from  minute  and  evanescent  combinations  of  characters 
and  circumstances,  have  necessarily  perished  with  the  occaaioiis 
for  which  alone  they  were  intended. 

Numerous  specimens  of  his  wit  have  been  preserved,  from  which 
its  style,  rather  than  its  extent,  may  be  collected.  It  may  be  gen- 
erally observed  of  his  wit,  that  it  delighted,  not  so  much  from  the 
naked  merit  of  any  single  effort,  as  from  the  incessancy  and  un- 
expectedness of  its  combinations.  It  also  possessed  one  quality, 
which  is  above  all  value,  that  of  never  inflicting  an  undeserved 
wound.  In  all  those  cases  where  the  words  might  seem  to  intend 
a  personal  reflection,  he  never  £Euled  to  neutralise  the  poison  by  a 
playful  ironical  manner  which  testified  his  own  belief  of  what  he 
was  asserting.  It  would  be  difficult  to  produce  an  equal  number 
of  pointed  sayings,  in  which  the  spirits  consist  so  little  in  particu- 
lar of  general  satire ;  neither  do  they  appear,  like  the  humorous 
sallies  of  many  celebrated  wits,  to  have  been  dictated  by  any  pecu- 
liar set  of  speculative  opinions.  The  sceptic,  the  misanthrope,  the 
voluptuary,  and  all,  in  short,  who  habitually  look  at  the  business 
of  life  through  the  medium  of  their  particular  doctrines,  are  per- 
petually betraying  in  their  mirth  some  open  or  lurking  application 
to  their  fiivorite  tenets :  the  instances  of  their  wit,  if  accurately 
examined,  may  be  resolved  into  illustrations  of  their  system.  Thus 
the  humour  of  Voltaire  is  for  ever  reminding  us  of  his  impiety ; 
that  of  Smftj  of  his  splenetic  contempt  of  human  folly ;  but  almost 
all  of  Mr.  Currants  lively  sapngs  were  suggested  at  the  moment 
by  the  immediate  circumstances  and  persons,  or  verbal  associations; 
they  are  in  general  insulrfted  and  individual,  ending  where  they 
began,  and  not  referrible  to  any  previous  systematic  view  of  human 
affairs.* 

*Aa  mtkn  ooltoctfon  of  tb*  6ofM  mc4$  ftttrfbnted  to  Mr.  Oorran  would  fill  manj  vgm, 
BMfoBowlBf  ftnntootodMaflnripMlMU.   In  aU  of  Uma It wiU  bo  M«k  bow mnoh 
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Mr.  Home  Tooke,  after  having  passed  an  eyening  in  the  com- 
pany of  Mr.  Curran  and  the  late  Mr.  Sheridan,  whom  he  had, 
upon  that  oocaaion,  for  the  first  time  met  together,  was  asked  his 
opinion  of  the  wit  of  each.  He  replied,  ^  that  Sheridan's  was  like 
•teel  highly  polished,  and  sharpened  for  display  and  use;  that 


iMi  the  amnee  d«p6adi  opoa  the  tatlr*  than  npoo  fht  tenoiftd  eomWnaHon  of  words  or 
Uftf  w. 

Mr.  Ourran  wu  engafed  In  a  legal  argument— behind  him  stood  his  ooneague,  a  gen- 
tleman whose  person  was  remarkably  tall  and  slender,  and  who  had  origlnaUj  deslgaed 
to  take  orders.  The  Jndge  obserring  that  the  ease  nnder  discussion  InfolTed  a  qioss- 
Uon  of  eoelesIasUcal  law—"  Then,"  said  Mr.  Oarran,  **  I  can  refer  your  lordship  to  a 
high  anthority  behind  me,  who  was  onoe  Intended  fbr  the  ehureh^  though  (in  a  toUsper  fo 
a/Hmd  bmids  Kim)  in  my  opinion  he  was  fitter  for  the  tteepU." 

An  oncer  of  one  of  the  courts,  named  Halfpenny,  having  fk^qnently  interrupted  Mr. 
Curran,  the  Judge  peremptorily  ordered  him  to  be  silent,  and  sit  down.  **  I  thank  your 
lordship,**  said  the  counael,  **  for  having  at  length  naiUd  thai  rap  to  ths  eommter.** 

**  I  oan't  tell  you,  Curran,**  observed  an  Irish  nobleman,  who  had  voted  for  the  CnioB, 
**  how  frightful  our  old  House  of  Commons  appears  to  me.**  '*  Ah  I  my  lord,**  replied  tho 
other,  **  it  is  only  natural  for  murderers  to  be  afraid  of  ghosts.** 

▲  deoeased  Judge  had  a  defect  in  one  of  his  limbs,  from  which,  when  be  walked,  one  foot 
described  almost  a  circle  round  the  other.  Mr.  Cnrran  being  asked  how  his  lordship  stOl 
oontrived  to  walk  so  fkst,  answered—**  Don*t  you  see  that  one  leg  goes  before  like  a  tip- 
Btai;  and  dears  the  way  for  the  other  ?** 

Mr.  Curran,  cross-examining  a  horse-Jockey*s  servant,  asked  his  master's  age.  **  I 
never  put  my  hand  in  his  mouth  to  try,**  snswered  the  witness.  The  laugh  was  against 
the  counsel,  Ull  he  retorted—**  Tou  did  perfectly  right,  friend,  for  your  master  is  said  to 
be  a  ffr4at  biU*' 

A  miniature  painter,  upon  his  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Curran,  was  made  to  confess 
that  he  had  carried  hli  improper  flreedoms  with  a  particular  lady  so  far  as  to  attempt  to 
put  his  arm  round  her  waist.  **  Then,  sir,**  said  the  counsel,  **  I  siq>pose  700  took  that 
waist  {tcaaie)  for  a  oomtmon,*^ 

**  No  man,**  said  a  wealthy,  but  a  weak-headed  barrister,  **  should  be  admitted  to  the 
bar  who  has  not  an  independent  landed  property."  **  May  I  ask,  sir,**  saki  Mr.  Curran, 
**  how  many  acres  make  a  toise^aera  f** 

**  Would  you  not  have  known  this  boy  to  be  my  son,  Arom  his  resemblax>oe  to  me  ?**  asked 
a  gentleman.  Mr.  Curran  answered—**  Tee,  sir ;  the  maker's  name  Is  stamped  upon  th« 
Mufe.** 

Mr.  Curran  was  asked  what  an  Irish  gentleman,  Just  arrived  In  England,  could  mean  bx 
perpetually  putting  out  his  tongue  f  Answered—**  I  suppose  he*s  tiying  to  oatek  fW 
gnglish  aeomU,^ 

At  a  public  dinner  he  was  defending  his  countrymen  against  the  imputation  of  being  « 
naturally  vicious  race.  **  Many  of  our  fanlU,  for  Instanoe  (said  he),  arise  tnm  our  too 
f^ee  use  of  the  circulating  medium  (poinUmg  to  tko  tpitu)  but  I  nerer  heai4  of  «a  XiMh- 
man  being  bom  drunJL" 
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Curran^fl  was  a  mine  of  vii^n  gold,  incessantly  crumbling  away 
from  its  own  richness.'* 

The  celebrated  Madame  De  Stael,  who  during  her  last  resi- 
dence in  England,  was  surrounded  by  persons  the  most  distin- 
guished for  talent,  frequently  observed  that  she  had  been  most 
struck  by  the  originality  and  variety  of  Mr.  Currants  colloquial 
powers.  This  was  in  1813,  when  his  health  and  spirits  were  in  a 
state  of  depression,  which  rendered  the  effort  to  support  his  part 
in  such  company  a  painful  exertion.* 

Among  his  papers  there  are  a  few  sheets  covered  with  thoughts 
loosely  thrown  together,  from  which  a  few  extracts  may  convey 
some  idea  of  the  more  striking  passages  of  his  conversation. 

^  England  has  been  industriously  taught  to  believe,  that  what* 
ever  degrades  or  tortures  this  devoted  country  is  essentially  good 
for  her ;  and  that  if  some  supernatural  spirit  (a  Popish  imp  to  be 
sure)  were  to  take  advantage  of  some  dark  night,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing the  Irish  peasant  should  awake  in  astonishment  to  find  his 
cottage  with  its  roof  thatched,  and  its  floor  dried,  and  clothes  and 
food  miraculously  supplied  for  his  children,  I  can  scarcely  doubt 
that  when  certain  intelligence  of  so  disaffecting  a  visitor  had 
arrived  in  Britain,  a  solemn  fast  and  humiliation  would  be  pro- 
claimed by  our  orthodox  rulers  to  expiate  whatever  of  our  crimes 
had  drawn  down  so  heavy  a  punishment,  and  to  atone  for  the 
offence,  for  example,  of  abolishing  the  slave  trade,  and  to  show 
our  contrition  by  giving  it  a  five  years'  reprieve,  that  so  it  might 
recover  itself  and  live  for  ever,  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  merciful 
God,  and  the  true  glory  of  his  holy  religion." 

"  (Bourbons  :  freedom  of  the  press.) — Perhaps  exile  is  the 


*  AUndinf  in  *  prirate  letter  to  one  of  those  pftrtlee,  he  mti,  **  I  dined  Tetierdaj  with 
a  eoeletjr  of  wlta  at  Madame  de  Btael's ;  Bheridao,  other  great  names,  Ac.  I  And  that 
even  lofar  may  cloy.  Perhaps  there  la  no  eoelety  in  which  lest  hona^ftde  cordiality 
reigns.  In  troth  where  ean  yon  look  to  find  so  much  fklse  money  as  among  coiners  hy 
tradet  BeUere  me  I  hare  passed  maeb  plsatantsr  trtnliiti  at  WbttefaaU.  (▲  eoontiy- 
pteM  IB  the  Tldnlty  of  I>ablin.>-0. 
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bitterest  ingredient  of  captivity.  The  Jew  felt  it  so,  when  he 
wept  by  the  waters  of  Babylon.  If  adversity  ever  becomes  a 
teacher,  surely  her  school  ought  to  be  found  in  exile." 

^  (Christianity,) — The  first  ages  were  hypocrisy  and  imposture. 
These  soon  excited  their  natural  enemy,  free  thinking.  Religion 
could  have  been  no  party  in  the  conflict  She  was  neither  a 
sophist  nor  a  poet ;  she  had  little  dealing  with  rhetoric  or  meta- 
physics; but  at  last,  when  Hypocrisy  and  Atheism  have  made 
peace,  she  may  come  round  again." 

"  (Lord .) — ^These  small  folks  are  as  much  afraid  of  the 

press,  as  Robinson  Crusoe^s  man  Friday  was  of  the  musquet,  when 
he  *  prayed  raassa  gun  don't  go  off  and  kill  poor  wOd  man.' " 

"  (How  holds  Ireland.) — ^The  upper  orders  gone  and  the  remains 
following.    The  people  agriculturists." 

**  (Agriculture,) — ^The  mother  and  nurse  of  a  military  popula- 
tion. Ireland  has  been  forced  to  this.  It  was  thought  that  she 
was  sunk  under  the  arbitrary  tyranny  of  British  monopoly.  Let 
the  proud  Briton  r^ale  himself  in  the  wholesome  air  of  mines  and 
workshops,  and  become  ossified  in  the  strengthening  attitudes  of 
monotonous  labour,  while  the  degraded  Irishman  draws  health 
and  number,  and  fierceness,  and  force,  and  becomes  too  nimble  to 
he  caught  by  his  crippled  owner,  who  hobbles  after  him  and 
threatens  him  with  his  crutch." 

**  (Irish  administration,) — I  should  much  sooner  presume  to 
speak  out  against  the  solid  substance  of  an  English  ministry,  than 
venture  on  a  whisper  against  their  shadows  in  Ireland. 

"  I  know  the  seeming  moderation  of  these  men,  but  I  fear  it  is 
like  the  moderation  of  the  drunkard  who  glories  in  the  sobriety  of 
the  morning ;  who  mistakes  exhaustion  for  contrition,  and  is  vain 
of  reformation  that  stole  upon  him  while  he  slept 

"To  inflame  the  public  mind  on  a  point  of  theology,  was  to 
divert  them  from  the  great  point  of  national  oppression  on  which 
the  country  could  not  but  be  unanimous,  and  to  turn  it  to  one  on 
which  England  would  be  against  us. 
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'^  I  do  nH  hesitate  to  saj,  that  a  good  goyernment  would  in  a 
week  have  Ireland  tranquil. 

"Putting  out  the  law  will  never  do;  but  here  the  insurrection 
act  was  clearly  a  topic  in  argument,  not  a  measure  of  necessity. 

^^  In  all  countries  revolutions  have  been  produced  by  the 
abuses  of  power.  U  you  would  mark  the  process  of  force  look 
to '98. 

"The  tyrant  may  say  to  the  slave,  you  are  bound  in  conscience 
to  submit — the  slave  may  put  the  question  to  his  conscience,  and 
receive  a  very  different  answer. 

"  Obedience  is  founded  on  allegiance  and  protection ;  but  if  an 
idea  is  held  out  that  a  nation,  containing  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
militaiy  population  of  the  empire,  is  to  remain  upon  their  knees 
in  hope  of  the  interval  when  cruelty  and  folly  may  work  them- 
selves to  rest,  and  humanity  and  justice  awaken — I  say,  forbid 
it  the  living  God !  that  victim  man  should  not  make  his  elec- 
tions between  danger  and  degradation,  and  make  a  struggle 
for  that  freedom,  without  which  the  worship  of  his  name  has  no 
value." 


Mr.  Currants  manners  were  remarkably  simple  and  unassuming. 
In  his  youth,  before  his  value  was  sufficiently  ascertained  to  procure 
him  uniform  respect,  he  occasionally  exhibited  before  his  superiors 
in  rank  some  signs  of  that  pride  with  which  men  of  genius  are  dis- 
posed to  assert  their  dignity ;  he  never  indulged  however  in  this  feel- 
ing to  an  offensive  degree.  The  early  and  long  continued  habit  of 
his  mind,  was  to  underrate  his  own  talents  and  importance.  It  was 
only  where  he  imagined  that  some  slight  was  intended,  that  he 
showed  a  consciousness  of  his  claims ;  but  the  occasions  of  excit- 
ing his  vanity  or  indignation  on  this  point  entirely  ceasing  as  his 
character  l>eoame  known,  the  feeling  itself  was  soon  extinguished. 

In  his  daily  intercourse,  he  scrupulously  avoided  an  ordinary 
failing  of  superior  men,  that  of  impreflsing  upon  leas  gifted  pertons 
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a  sense  of  their  inferiority.  In  this  department  of  the  business  of 
life,  he  eminently  possessed  (to  use  a  favourite  expression  of  his 
own)  that  nice  tact,  which  taught  him  to  accommodate  his  style 
and  sentiments  to  tlie  various  characters  and  capacities  of  those 
with  whom  he  conversed.  However  humble  their  rank  or  pre- 
tensions, he  listened  with  good  humour  to  all  they  had  to  offer, 
and  was  never  betrayed  into  a  ridicule  of  those  little  demonstra- 
tions of  vanity  and  self-love,  which  they  who  mix  in  the  world 
have  to  encounter  every  moment 

In  his  political  relations,  he  was  not  vindictive.  The  prominent 
and  decided  part  which  he  took  in  public  affairs  necessarily  invol- 
ved him  in  many  enmities,  which  the  condition  of  the  times,  and 
the  nature  of  the  question  at  issue,  inflamed  into  the  highest  state 
of  exasperation ;  but  as  soon  as  the  first  fever  of  passion  and  indigo 
nation  had  subsided,  he  evinced  a  more  forgiving  disposition  than 
he  found  among  his  opponents.*  In  his  later  years,  he  spoke 
of  the  injuries  which  he  had  sustained  from  Lord  Clare  and  many 
others,  with  a  degree  of  moderation  which  could  scarcely  have 
been  expected  from  a  person  of  his  quick  and  ardent  tempera- 
mentf 

*  H«  wu  in  principle  a  Whig.  Hit  pMsions,  his  habits,  his  friendships,  and  his  educa- 
tion, made  him  so.  He  did  not  obsequioDsij  follow  anj  indiridaal  model ;  nor  did  be 
on  all  occasions  pursue  the  measures  of  his  party.  He  had  an  abstract  idea  of  vhatlor^ 
of  country  should  Inspire ;  to  this  he  sometimes  referred  his  actions.  If  there  was  any 
one  person  among  those  viUi  whom  he  acted,  to  whom  he  would  submit  his  Judgment  in 
cases  of  doubt  or  of  difficulty,  so  highly  did  he  venerate  Mr.  Fox,  that  his  authority 
would  alone  be  Tcry  likely  to  hare  decided  him.— O'Rboak. 

t  ▲  few  years  before  his  death,  Mr.  Curran  strolled  one  day  into  the  Poet*s  Comer  In 
Westminster  Abbey.  As  he  contemplated  the  monuments,  he  became  deeply  affected  by 
the  spectacle  of  mortality  on  every  side,  and  for  the  moment  dismissing  every  harsher 
feeling,  gave  up  his  mind  to  the  solemn  reflections  which  the  scene  was  calculated  to  In- 
spire. **  The  holy  influence  of  the  spot  (to  adopt  the  words  of  an  illustrious  countryman 
of  his  In  relaUng  this  circumstance)  had  so  subdued  him,  that  he  began  to  weep.**  While 
he  was  In  this  softened  mood,  he  observed  at  a  little  distance  his  old  antagonist.  Doctor 
Dolgenan.  Mr.  Curran,  considering  that  they  were  both  to  be  soon  beyond  the  possibility 
of  further  contention,  and  that  no  place  could  be  more  suited  for  the  exchange  of  mntoal 
forgiveness,  approached,  and  affectionately  offered  him  his  hand.  **  I  shall  never  tak« 
Mr.  Oarr«n*»  hand,**  ra|»li«l  iha  doctor,  and  abruptly  tarnad  away.— a 
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Mr.  Curran's  person  was  short,  slender,  and  ungraceful,  resem- 
bling rather  the  form  of  a  youth  not  yet  fully  developed,  than  the 
compact  stature  of  a  man.*  His  face  was  as  devoid  of  beauty  as 
his  frame.  His  complexion  was  of  that  deep  muddy  tinge  by 
which  Dean  Swift's  is  said  to  have  been  distinguished.  He  had  a 
dark,  glistening,  intellectual  eye,  high  arched,  and  thickly  covered 
brows,  strong,  uncurled,  jet-black  hair,  which  lay  flat  upon  his 
forehead  and  temples.  When  his  thoughts  were  unoccupied  (which 
was  rare)  his  features  were  not  particularly  expressive ;  but  the 
moment  he  became  animated,  there  was  a  rush  of  mind  into  his 
countenance  which  dilated  every  fibre,  and  impressed  upon  it  a 
character  of  peculiar  energy  and  genius. 

[Mr.  Phillips  thus  glances  at  his  appearance  in  1805 ; 

^  Mark  well  that  slight  short  figure  with  restless  gait,  and  swaying 
motion,  and  speaking  gesture — he  with  the  uplifted  fiace,  protruded 
under  lip,  and  eyes  like  living  diamonds.  See  how  the  young 
men  cluster  round  him.  Observe  the  spell-bound  gaze — hark  to 
the  ringing  laughter.  That  is  Curran — ^the  unique,  the  wondrous, 
the  inimitable  Curran — who  spake  as  poets  in  their  inspiration 
wrote,  and  squandered  wit  with  Rabelais  profusion.  Curran,  whose 
words,  merry  or  mournful  as  his  country's  music,  conmianded  tears 
or  laughterf  at  his  bidding.     Curran,  in  evil  days,  erect  amid  the 

•  0*Beg»n  sayi  "  Mr.  Carrmn  wu  In  perton  raUier  under  the  middle  stotnre ;  bii  frame 
wirjr,  yet  moMalar;  and,  though  the  eountenanee  was  not  prrpossctsing,  yet  it  wu 
redeemed  by  the  eye, which  waa  full  of  fire  and  energy;  and  might  be  lilceued  to  tliat  of 
Ooriolanoa,  toMirh  could  have  pierced  a  corUH.  He  often  said  it  wonld  cott  him  half  an 
boar  more  to  get  at  the  heart  of  hie  bearer,  than  It  woold  a  handaome  man.  He  was 
always  pleasant  on  the  salject  of  defect  of  beaoty ;  and,  when  in  Parliament,  turned  i% 
ftrj  bappDy  against  another  member.  One  of  the  messengers  brought  In  an  nnsealeit 
note  from  the  door  of  the  Hoose,  hastily  written,  and  not  addressed  to  any  person.  Mr. 
Curran  loolced  at  the  back  of  the  paper,  and  obserred  that  it  was  not  for  him  and  asked 
why  he  bad  handed  It  to  him  f  The  messenger  answered,  by  saying,  the  gentleman  who 
had  giren  it  to  him  was  at  the  door ;  that  he  pointed  at  Mr.  Curran,  and  desired  him  to 
glTe  It  to  the  ugliest  gentleman  in  the  House :  he  direotly  pointed  to  the  other  side,  and 
desired  him  to  giro  it  Mr. ,  for  it  was  for  him  It  was  intended.** 

1 1  nerer  met  a  person  who  possessed  this  wonderfnl  flseulty  before.  Lord  Brongham 
•M  daj,  la  mf  prtawes,  askad  tba  lala  Dr.  BIrkboek,  wbe  katv  Cvrraa,  whatlMr  ngr 
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groveling,  pure  amid  the  tainted;  in  public  life,  the  most  consis- 
tent of  patriots ;  in  private,  the  most  social,  exquisite,  enchanting 
of  companions."] 

llis  voice  was  not  naturally  powerful  or  musical ;  but  he  mana- 
ged it  80  skilfully,  that  he  gave  full  expression  to  every  feeling 
and  passion  which  it  had  to  convey.  Its  unrivalled  excellency  lay 
in  communicating  solemn  and  pathetic  sentiments.  In  private  and 
serious  conversation,  it  was  remarkable  for  a  certain  plaintive  sin- 
cerity of  tone,  which  incessantly  reminded  those  who  knew  him 
of  the  melancholy  that  predominated  in  his  constitution.  His  de- 
livery, both  in  public  and  private,  was  slow,  and  his  articulation 
unconmionly  distinct  He  was  scrupulous  in  his  choice  of  words, 
and  often  paused  to  search  for  the  most  expressive.  His  powers 
of  language  and  delivery  were  the  result  of  assiduous  industry  and 
observation.  There  was  nothing,  however  minute,  connected  with 
the  subject,  which  he  deemed  beneath  his  attention.* 

It  is  perhaps  time  to  close  this  account ;  yet  as  many  might 
feel  disappointed  at  the  omission  of  those  minuter  traits  which 
render  the  individual  still  more  peculiar  and  distinct,  and  bring 
him  into  a  kind  of  personal  acquaintance  with  those  who  never 
saw  him,  some  passing  notice  shall  be  taken  of  the  more  striking 

estimate  of  him  wu  not  exaggerated.  **  All  I  can  saj/*  waa  the  ansirer,  **  la,  that  for  the 
fire  weeka  he  and  I  lodged  together  In  Paris  during  the  peace  of  /Uniens,  there  were  not 
fire  consecutire  minutes  within  which  he  coold  not  make  me  both  lau{fk  and  ery  P*  Tea 
years  later,  Lord  B/ron  says  of  him,  *'I  hare  met  Curran  at  Holland  House.  He  beats 
every  body.  His  imagination  is  beyond  human,  and  his  humor  (it  is  difficult  to  define 
what  Is  wit)  perfect.  He  has  fifty  faces,  and  twice  as  many  Toices,  when  he  mimia.  / 
never  mat  hU  equal,"  Again :  "  Curran  1  Ourran's  the  man  who  struck  me  most.  Bach 
Imagination  I  There  nerer  was  any  thing  like  it.  He  was  wonderftil  eren  to  me  who  had 
seen  many  remarkable  men  of  the  time.  The  riches  of  his  Irish  imaginatioa  were 
exhaustless.  I  have  heard  thai  man  tpeaJb  more  poetry  than  J  have  ever  eeen  VfrUten^ 
though  I  «a«0  Mm  eeldcm^  and  but  oocaaionally.*^ 

*  He  someUmes  mispronounced  the  word  **  tribunal,"  throwing  the  accent  upon  the  first 
syllable.  When  reminded  of  the  error,  he  alleged  in  his  excuse,  that,  baring  once  heard 
the  word  so  pronounced  by  Lord  Molra,  whom  he  considered  a  model  of  dasdoal  pro- 
nvBciatlon,  he  adopted  his  method ;  and,  though  subsequentiy  aware  of  the  Inoorrocfr- 
Mss,  naoonicioQsly  repeated  it.-^. 
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ieatores  of  this  subordinate  class,  which  separated  Mr.  Curran  from 
other  men. 

One  of  his  great  peculiarities  was,  that,  in  the  most  trivial  things, 
he  was  peculiar.     He  did  not  sit  in  his  chair  like  other  persons :  he 
was  perpetually  changing  his  position,  throwing  himself  into  atti- 
tudes of  thinking,  and  betraying,  by  the  most  incessant  play  of  shift- 
ing expressions  on  his  countenance,  that  there  was  something  with- 
in which  was  impatient  of  repose.    It  was  the  same  when  he 
walked  or  rode.    Long  before  his  features  could  be  discerned,  his 
friends  recognized  him  from  aDar  by  the  back  of  his  hand  firmly 
compressed  upon  the  hip,  his  head  raised  towards  the  sky,  and 
momentarily  turning  round,  as  if  searching  for  objects  of  obser- 
Tation ;  or,  if  he  was  in  conversation,  by  the  earnest  waving  of  his 
body,  and  the  fervour  of  his  gesticulation.    These  were  the  exter- 
nal signs  of  that  latent  impulse  which  was  the  source  of  his  genius. 
One  of  the  most  extraordinary  circumstances  in  his  constitution 
was  the  length  of  time  to  which  this  impulse  could  continue  to 
act  with  undiminished  force.    He  used  to  assure  his  intimates,  that, 
long  after  the  body^s  exhaustion  had  incapacitated  him  for  farther 
exertion,  ho  felt  a  consciousness  that  the  vigour  of  his  mind  was 
unimpaired.     Even  his  capacity  of  dispensing  with  bodily  rest,  con- 
sidering the  apparent  delicacy  of  his  frame,  was  surprising.     Dur- 
ing the  more  active  period  of  his  life,  he  frequently  sacrificed  a 
night's  rest  with  impunity.    After  passing  the  day  in  his  pro- 
fessional occupations,  and  one  half  of  the  night  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  other  in  the  convivial  meetings  of  the  leaders 
of  his  party,  he  re-appeared  on  the  succeeding  morning  in  the 
courts,  as  fresh  for  the  ensuing  labours  of  the  day  as  if  he  had 
spent  the  interval  in  renovating  sleep.    There  were,  in  his  more 
ordinary  habits,  many  similar  indications  that  his  frame  was,  as  it 
were,  overcharged  with  life.     In  his  conversation  his  fancy  gene- 
rally became  more  brilliant  as  the  night  advanced.     He  retired  to 
bed  with  reluctance ;  and  his  friends  often  remarked,  that  he  was 
seldom  so  eloquent  and  fascinating  as  after  he  had  risen  from  his 
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chair,  momentarily  about  to  depart,  but  still  lingering  and  deb'ght- 
ing  them — "  iudulgens  animo,  pes  tardus  erat"  In  his  own  house, 
after  his  guests  had  retired  to  their  chambers,  he  seized  any  excuse 
for  following  one  of  them,  and  renewing  the  conversation  for 
another  hour;  and  the  person  thus  intruded  upon  seldom  con- 
sidered himself  the  least  fortunate  of  the  party.  It  appears  from 
all  this,  that  Mr.  Curran  was  not  much  addicted  to  sleep.  One 
reason  why  his  frame  required  so  little  may  have  been  that  his  sleep 
was  generally  most  profound,  and  uninterrupted  by  dreams.  The 
latter  circumstance  he  oflen  regretted,  for  he  was  inclined  to  think 
that  the  throng  of  fantastic  ideas  which  present  themselves  in 
dreams  might,  if  carefully  attended  to,  have  supplied  him  with 
new  sources  of  poetic  imagery. 

In  his  diet  he  was  constitutionally  temperate:  he  ate  little, 
and  was  extremely  indifferent  regarding  the  quality  of  his  &re. 
For  the  greater  part  of  his  life  he  was  subject  to  a  debility  of  the 
stomach,  which,  though  it  could  scarcely  be  called  a  disease,  was 
yet  so  permanent  as  to  be  the  source  of  the  utmost  inconvenience. 
Whenever  dinner  was  delayed  beyond  the  expected  time,*  the 
irritation  of  his  stomach  became  so  intolerable,  that  he  was 
frequently  obliged  to  retire  altogether  from  the  company.  From 
his  attachment  to  the  pleasures  of  convivial  society,  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  addicted  to  wine ;  but  the  fact  was  that  a  very 
small  quantity  excited  him;  and,  whenever  he  drank  to  any 
excess  (as  was  sometimes  the  case  in  large  companies)  it  was 
rather  mechanically  and  from  inattention  than  from  choice. 
When  left  to  his  natural  propensities,  he  was  almost  as  temperate 
in  this  respect  as  in  his  food.  At  his  own  table  he  was  hospitable 
and  unceremonious.    In  every  transaction  of  common  life,  he  dis- 


*  He  Inilfted,  at  home  and  abroad,  on  dining  at  fire  o*clook.  On  the  contrary,  Tbler 
(Lord  Norbury)  liked  to  dine  late.  One  day,  If  r.  Toler  waa  going  to  take  his  ride,  and 
meeting  BIr.  Curran  walking  towards  hta  hooM  to  dine,  paaetngly  said,  **  Do  not  forget, 
Oorran,  70a  dine  with  me  to-day  ;'*  «*  I  rather  fear,  my  friend,**  r^cd  Mr.  Oomo,  **  It 
!•  you  who  may  forget  it.**~M« 
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liked  and  despised  the  affectation  of  state. ,  His  maxim  was,  that 
the  festive  board  should  be  a  little  republic,  where  the  host,  hav- 
ing previously  provided  whatever  was  necessary  for  the  general 
interest,  should  appear  with  no  greater  privDeges  or  responsibili- 
ties than  a  guest. 

From  the  same  distaste  to  show,  he  was  always  remarkable  for 
the  plainness,  and  even  negligence,  of  his  external  dress ;  but  he 
paid  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to  personal  cleanliness.  His 
regular  custom  was  to  plunge  every  morning  when  he  rose  into 
cold  water.  It  may  be  generally  added,  that  in  all  his  ordinary 
habits,  in  his  house,  his  equipage,  his  style  of  living,  of  travelling, 
(fee. — the  same  republican  simplicity  prevailed.  During  the  two 
or  three  last  years  of  his  life,  he  might  often  be  seen,  on  the  road 
between  London  and  Cheltenham,  seated  outside  one  of  the  publio 
coaches,  and  engaged  in  femiliar  conversation  with  the  other 
passengers. 

His  constitutional  tendency  to  melancholy  has  been  already 
noticed ;  yet,  in  the  familiar  intercourse  of  daily  life,  the  promi- 
nent characteristic  of  his  mind  was  its  incessant  playfulness — a 
quality  which  rendered  his  society  peculiarly  acceptable  among 
females  and  young  persons.  He  took  great  delight  in  conversing 
with  little  children,  whom  he  generally  contrived  to  lead  into  the 
most  exquisitely  comical  dialogues.  He  was  fond  of  giving 
ludicrous  appellations  to  the  places  and  persons  around  him.  His 
friend  Mr.  Hudson  the  dentist's  house  was  built  in  "the  Tus- 
can order" — a  celebrated  snuff-manufacturer's  country-^eat  was 
**  Sneeze-town  " — the  libraries  at  watering-places  were  "  slopshopa 
of  literature."  He  called  a  commander  of  yeomanry  (who  dealt 
largely  in  flour)  "  Marshal  Sacks  " — a  lawyer,  of  a  corpulent  frame, 
"Grotius" — another,  who  had  a  habit  of  swelling  out  his  cheeks, 
"  Puffendorf."  He  often  humorously  remonstrated  with  a  friend, 
who  was  of  a  very  tall  stature,  and  with  whom,  as  one  of  his 
"  very  longest  acquaintances,"  he  used  that  freedom,  "  upon  his 
want  of  decorum  in  going  about  and  peeping  down  the  chiomiea. 
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to  see  what  his  neighbonrs  were  to  have  for  dinner.^  This  list 
might  be  extended  to  a  greater  length  than  would  be  necessary 
or  suitable. 

In  speaking  of  Mr.  Currants  literary  habits,  it  should  have 
been  mentioned  that  he  was,  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  an 
ardent  reader  of  novels.*  In  his  earlier  years,  it  was  his  r^ular 
custom  to  have  one  under  his  pillow,  with  which  he  commenced 
and  closed  the  reading  of  the  day.  His  sensibility  to  the  interest 
of  such  works  was  so  excessive,  as  to  be  scarcely  credible  by  those 
who  never  saw  him  sobbing,  almost  to  suffocation,  over  the 
pathetic  details  of  Richardson,f  or  in  more  extravagant  parox- 
ysms of  laughter  at  the  ludicrous  descriptions  of  Cervantes.  There 
was  a  kind  of  infantile  earnestness  in  his  preference  of  anylMng  ot 
this  sort  which  struck  his  &ncy;  for  days  it  would  usurp  his 
thoughts  and  conversation.  When  the  translation  of  the  Sorrows 
of  Werter  first  appeared,  he  was  for  ever  repeating  and  praising 
some  favourite  passages,|  and  calling  upon  every  Mend  that 
chanced  to  visit  him  to  join  in  the  eulogy,  with  all  the  impatience 
of  a  child  to  display  a  new  toy  to  his  companions. 

Such  were  his  excellencies,  or  his  harmless  peculiarities,  and  the 
office  of  enumerating  them  has  been  easy  and  attractive.  But 
biography,  if  the  fidelity  to  truth  which  it  demands  be  too  rigidly 
exacted,  may  become  a  harsh  task,  converting  a  friend,  or  one 
nearer  than  a  friend,  unto  the  ungracious  character  of  an  accuser. 
Every  lover  of  genius  would  wish  that  this  account  of  Mr.  Curran's 
life  might  here  have  closed  without  rendering  it  liable  to  the  charge 
of  having  suppressed  any  circumstance  which  it  would  not  have 


•  So  wai  O'OonneU,  aU  hU  life.— M. 

t  Partlcalarly  the  will  of  Clarlcui  H&rlowe,  which  he  considered  a  masterpieoe  of 
palhoi— C. 

i  Among  them  wae  the  following,  fi-om  one  of  Werter*t  lettere— "When  In  the  fine 
erenlnga  of  the  rammer  yon  walk  toward!  the  moontaint,  think  of  me ;  recollect  the  time 
70a  have  so  often  seen  me  come  op  from  the  valley ;  raise  your  eyes  to  the  chnrchyard 
that  contains  my  grave,  and,  by  the  light  of  the  departing  sun,  see  how  the  evening 
breese  waves  the  high  grass  which  grows  over  me.**— C. 
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been  to  the  interest  of  his  name  to  have  disclosed.  But  the  ques- 
tion will  be  asked,  has  this  been  a  faithful  picture? — Have  no  shades 
been  designedly  omitted  ? — Has  delicacy  or  flattery  concealed  no 
defects,  without  which  the  resemblance  cannot  be  true  ?  To  such 
inquiries  it  is  answered,  that  the  estimable  qualities,  which  have 
formed  the  preceding  description,  have  not  been  invented  or  exag- 
gerated ;  and  if  the  person,  who  has  assumed  the  duty  of  collect- 
ing them,  has  abstained  from  a  rigorous  detail  of  any  infirmities 
of  temper  or  conduct,  it  is  because  a  feeling  more  sacred  and 
more  justifiable  tlian  delicacy  or  flattery  has  taught  him,  and 
should  teach  others,  to  regard  them  with  tenderness  and  regret 
In  thus  abstaining  from  a  cruel  and  unprofitable  analysis  of  fail- 
ings, to  which  the  most  gifted  are  often  the  most  prone,  no 
deception  is  intended.  It  is  due  to  that  public  to  whom  Mr. 
Curran's  merits  have  been  here  submitted  as  deserving  their 
approbation,  to  admit  with  candour  that  some  particulars  have 
been  withheld  which  they  would  not  have  approved ;  but  it  is  also 
due  to  his  memory  to  declare,  that  in  balancing  the  conflicting 
elements  of  his  character,  what  was  virtuous  and  amiable  will  be 
found  to  have  largely  preponderated.  He  was  not  perfect;  but 
his  imperfections  have  a  peculiar  claim  upon  our  forbearance,  when 
we  reflect  that  they  sprung  from  the  same  source  as  his  genius,  and 
may  be  considered  as  almost  the  inevitable  condition  upon  which 
that  order  of  genius  can  be  held.  Their  source  was  in  his  imagi- 
nation. The  same  ardour  and  sensibility  which  rendered  him  so 
eloquent  an  advocate  of  others,  impelled  him  to  take  too  impas- 
sioned and  irritating  views  of  questions  that  personally  related  to 
himself  The  mistakes  of  conduct  into  which  this  impetuosity  of 
temperament  betrayed  him  cannot  be  defended  by  this  or  by  any 
other  explanation  of  their  origin,  yet  it  is  much  to  be  able  to  say 
that  they  were  almost  exclusively  confined  to  a  single  relation,  and 
that  those  who  in  consequence  sufifered  most,  but  who,  from  their 
yf^t'"'i^i»  conooxion  with  him,  knew  him  best,  saw  so  many  redeem- 
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ing  qualities  in  his  nature,  that  thej  unifonnly  considered  any 
exclusion,  from  his  regard  not  so  much  in  the  light  of  an  injustice, 
as  of  a  personal  misfortune. 

There  was  a  time  when  such  considerations  would  have  Culed  to 
appease  his  numerous  accusers,  who,  under  the  rulgar  pretext  of 
moral  indignation,  were  relentlessly  taking  vengeance  on  his  puhlic 
virtues  hy  assiduous  and  exaggerated  statements  of  private  errors, 
which,  had  he  been  one  of  the  enemies  of  his  country,  they  would 
have  been  the  first  to  screen  or  justify.  But  it  is  hoped,  that  he 
was  not  deceiving  himself  when  he  anticipated  that  the  term  of 
their  hostility  would  expire  as  soon  as  he  should  be  removed  be- 
yond its  reach.  "  The  charity  of  the  survivors  (to  use  his  own 
expressions)  looks  at  the  failings  of  the  dead  through  an  inverted 
glass ;  and  slander  calls  off  the  pack  from  a  chase  in  which,  when 
there  can  be  no  pain,  there  can  be  no  sport ;  nor  will  memory  weigh 
their  merits  with  a  niggard  steadiness  of  hand."  But  even  should 
this  have  been  a  delusive  expectation — should  the  grave  which  now 
covers  him  prove  an  unrespected  barrier  against  the  assaults  of 
political  hatred,  there  will  not  be  wanting  many  of  more  generous 
minds,  who  loved  and  admired  him,  to  rally  round  his  memory  from 
the  grateful  conviction  that  his  titles  to  his  country's  esteem  stand 
in  defiance  of  every  imperfection,  of  which  his  most  implacable 
revilers  can  accuse  him.  As  long  as  Ireland  retains  any  sensibilify 
to  public  worth,  it  will  not  be  forgotten,  that  (whatever  wayward- 
ness he  may  have  shown  towards  some,  and  those  a  very  few)  she 
had,  in  every  vicissitude,  the  unpurchased  and  most  unmeasured 
benefit  of  his  affections  and  his  virtues.  This  is  his  claim  and  his 
protection ;  that  having  by  his  talents  raised  himself  from  an  hum- 
ble condition  to  a  station  of  high  trust  and  innumerable  temptations, 
he  held  himself  erect  in  servile  times,  and  has  left  an  example  of 
political  honour,  upon  which  the  most  scrutinizing  malice  cannot 
detect  a  stain.  Nor  will  it  be  deemed  an  inconsiderable  merit  to 
have  thus,  without  fortune  or  connexions,  forced  his  waj  into  a 
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situatioQ  of  such  responsibility.  "  He  that  seeketh  to  bo  eminent 
amongst  able  men  (said  the  ablest  of  men)  hath  a  great  task."  * 
This  task  Mr.  Curran  fulfilled.  In  the  generous  struggle  for 
distinction,  he  was  surrounded,  not  by  a  race  of  puny  compe- 
titors, whom  accident  or  wealth  had  lifted  above  their  sphere,  but 
by  men  of  surpassing  vigour,  in  whose  ranks  none  but  athletio 
minds  could  be  enrolled.  Flood,  Yelverton,  Daly,  Burgh,  Perry, 
Forbes,  Ponsonby,  and,  to  crown  the  list,  their  leader  and  solitary 
survivor,  Henry  Grattan,f — these,  all  of  them  great  names,  and 
worthy  of  their  country's  lasting  pride,  were  the  objects  of  his 
honourable  emulation,  and  to  have  been  rewarded  by  their  appro- 
bation, and  admitted  an  associate  of  their  labours,  is  in  itself  an 
evidence  of  his  value,  which  neither  praises  can  increase,  nor 
envy  take  away. 


*  B«con*t  IsMji. 

t  Henry  Gratun  died  (mod  after  Uie  above  waa  written)  on  Jane  4, 1810.    He  waa 
Interred  In  Weetminater  Abbey,  next  to  fox^—U. 
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ANECDOTES  OF  CUBEAN  AND  HI3  FRIBXDS. 

Wax!^  Mr.  Curraji  waa  \u  Trinity  College,  DttUla,  he  i^aa  sommOQed  liy 
the  Board  of  SeaiDr  Fellows  (ihe  moiul  and  literary  ceiisotfl  of  tb^ 
0mTemty)and  stood  before  tbem  m  all  that  maybe  couceited  Uchpymosa 
£n  feflture,  peoUent  ia  exterior,  yet  internally  unmoved.  AfttT  a  long 
kcturv,  delkerod  ia  Hebrew^  and  exiilamtd  bto  GreckT  the  accu^aUou 
fcmo nutted  la  plain  EngUsh  to  Ihia,  that  he  **  kept  idle  wwmtn  ta  lila 
chamber?/"  «nJ  conclnded  according  to  Ihe  form  of  thti  Btatut<2  aod  good. 
mormls.  Ht^  »ai^  be  had  go  way  to  escape  but  by  ibo  exorcise  of  his  wit, 
»od  BQl«ma1y  a^smred  ibem  (bat  tbu  aecuHaiiou  was  utterly  Qofotiudedi  oa 
lio  never  in  hU  life  kept  nay  woman  iV/e  in  hia  room^. 

BUli  of  mdtettoeQt  bad  been  sent  np  to  n  Grand  Jnry»  in  th<}  finding  of 
%hieh  Mr.  Curran  was  Interested.  After  delay  and  mneb  beeltntion^  one 
of  the  Grand  Jnrors  came  into  coart  to  ei^pluln  to  Ibo  Judgt*  tUe  grotindi 
and  rf?*.^ong  why  it  woa  ignored.  Ilr»  Carran,  \^tj  much  vexed  by  thft 
itupidity  of  tbin  person,  eald,  "  Tott,  Sir,,  can  bavi^  do  ol^eetion  to  frrite 
tipan  the  hack  of  the  Mil,  ignoramtUf  for  mIF  and  feltow  jnrof« ;  it  will 
then  i*»>  a  ^r«e  MIL" 

When  the  hftbeu  corpna  at^penslon  act  paoed,  iome  tlrat*  before  tli« 
j<7ar  IT9M,  ton*  ptTwan  ar^itnf  for  lhf>  ^ir^prlety  juxd  necessity  of  thai 
law,  had  tbrown  onl  doctrln^ii  and  opinioai  unfaroumble  to  the  ^eedotn 
ef  the  coDJtlttitlon  ;  h«!»  whoftn  countenance  and  itecldnes  were  by  nu 
tneana  ajrref&b(e  to  hU  hearers,  wna  oppoist^d  by  one  of  them,  vbo  mtd, 
"  Wero  you  Inoarecratcd  for  iix  montbn  under  thU  law  you  so  ffineh  ottol, 
I  AooU  b*  gttd  to  Kee  hoir  you  wonld  io&k.*^  On  whicb  Mr.  Carritt 
otamdi  "Perlupi  he  wo^M  not  look  a  frif  ^/w  t&^tey 
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A  member  of  the  last  Irish  parliunent,  who  had  held  one  of  the  highest 
law  offices  aoder  the  crown,  all  oq  a  sudden  came  orer  to  that  party  who 
opposed  the  Union,  voted  against  that  measure,  and  lost  his  office,  not 
without  much  regret.  Some  person  speaking  of  his  conduct  on  this 
occasion,  extolled  it  highly,  and  obserred,  that  he  bad  made  great  sacri- 
fices for  his  country *s  good,  and  had  proved  himself  a  sincere  patriot 
"Sincere I  no,"  said  Mr.  Curran,  "he  is  a  sorry  patriot.*' 

A  learned  Serjeant,  whose  promotion  to  the  bench  was  daOy  expected, 
happened  to  be  rather  tedious  in  the  statement  of  a  case  on  trial  before 
one  of  the  chief  judges,  who,  anxious  for  compression,  observed  to  the 
seijcant,  that  when  he  came  to  administer  justice,  he  would  then  know  the 
value  of  time.  A  gentleman  well  known  for  his  humour,  and  not  having 
much  esteem  for  the  judg^,  in  relating  the  matter,  gave  quite  another 
turn  to  it  by  omitting  the  word  administer ;  "  When  you  come  to  Juttiee 
yoQ  will  then  know  the  value  of  time." 

Whenever  any  barrister  is  promoted,  it  is  a  rule  on  circuit  that  he  shall 
■end  to  the  bar  mess,  at  least  a  dozen  of  claret,  to  drink  his  health.  A 
gentleman,  not  very  much  distingoished  for  ability,  was  recently  appointed 
to  one  of  the  county  chairs,  and  his  claret  was  announced  in  these  words : 

"  This  is  Mr. 's  health,  and  may  he  live  long  to  administer  justice, 

M  I  am  sure  he  will,  indifferently  /" 

A  barrister  whom  Mr.  Curran  very  muoh  esteemed  for  many  amiable 
qualities,  among  others,  for  a  fine  temper  and  good  nature,  dining  with 
him,  was  asked  to  be  helped  to  green  gooseberries  and  cream ;  he  said  he 
liked  them  very  much,  but  feared,  if  he  ate  of  them,  he  might  be  called, 
as  Dr.  Goldsmith  was,  a  gooseberry  fool,  Mr.  Curran  said,  "  Take  the 
gooseberries,  my  friend,  and  the  milk  of  human  kindness  which  so  abun- 
dantly fiows  round  your  heart,  will  soon  make  a  fool  of  them." 

During  Lord  Westmoreland's  administration,  when  a  number  of  new 
corps  were  raised  in  Ireland  (and  given  as  jobs  and  political  favours,)  it 
was  observed  that  when  inspected  there,  the  establishment  of  each  regi- 
ment was  nominally  reported  to  be  con^>lete  at  embarkation  for  England, 
but  when  landed  at  the  other  side,  many  of  them  had  not  a  quarter  of 
their  numbers.  "  No  wonder,"  said  Mr.  Curran,  "  for  after  being  fiiti»- 
teredy  they  are  afraid  of  being  peppered,  and  off  they  fly,  not  wishing  to 
pay  for  the  roast ." 
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Mr.  Joseph  AUdnson  and  Mr.  Garran  went  on  a  visit  to  Scotland,  where 
they  passed  a  day  with  the  family  of  Lord  Boyle  :  Lady  Charlotte  Boyle, 
the  sister  of  Lord  Hopctown,  asked  Mr.  Curran  what  he  thought  of  Edin- 
burgh ?  "I  think,  Madam,"  said  he,  " speaking  of  the  Ancient  and  New 
Town,  it  is  like  an  old  gentleman  married  to  a  blooming  yonng  bride ;  he 
venerably  loves  and  protects  her,  whilst  she  graces  his  side  by  her  beauty 
and  elegant  attractions.'' 

A  person  observing  how  many  new  hooses  were  erecting  in  Dublin,  said, 
'*  What  will  they  all  end  in  7'*  Mr.  Curran  replied,  "  they  must  end  in 
smoke.'' 

On  Mr.  Curran's  visit  into  Scotland,  he  heard  that  the  priest  of  the 
temple  of  Hymen  at  Gretna  Green  no  longer  forged  the  chains  of  wed- 
lock ;  that  he  was  not  now  a  blaeksmithf  but  a  tobacconist  Mr.  Curran 
said,  *'So  mueh  the  better,  for  he  will  make  the  happy  couple  give  quid  for 


Mr.  Egan  the  lawyer,  when  chairman  of  Kilmainham,  had  entertained 
expectations  that  he  would  be  thence  promoted  to  a  seat  on  the  bench ;  he 
was  perceived  by  Mr.  Curran  to  have  paid  great  attention  to  some  beauti- 
ful woman ;  and  his  principles  not  being  exactly  of  the  Joseph  character, 
he  was  jocosely  charged  by  Mr.  Curran  as  to  the  motives.  Egan,  fearing 
that  his  immorality  might  become  an  impediment  to  his  advancement. 
Lord  Manners  being  at  the  head  of  the  law  department,  said,  "I  am 
firee  to  confess  I  am  not  restrained  by  morals,  but  by  Manners.^*  "  Ton 
should  rather  have  said,"  observed  Mr.  Curran,  "  that  your  bad  manners 
are  restrained  by  his  good  morals." 

Of  some  attorney,  whose  character  for  litigation  fame  dealt  severely 
with,  Mr.  Curran  observed,  that  every  one's  hand  was  raised  against  him, 
and  his  against  every  one.  And  he  thought  him  like  a  rat  which  had 
got  under  the  chairs,  where  every  one  made  a  blow  at  him,  but  no  one 
could  hit  him. 

Some  time  after  the  Union,  Mr.  Curran  was  walking  by  the  Parliament 
Bouse  with  a  certain  member,  a  friend  of  his,  who  had  supported  that 
measure ;  this  gentleman  observed  that  he  never  passed  that  house 
witbont  the  deepest  melancholy  and  regret  "I  do  not  wonder  at  it," 
said  Mr.  Curran,  '*  I  never  knew  a  man  who  had  committed  murder,  who 
was  not  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  the  murdered  whenever  he  came  to 
the  spot  at  which  the  foul  deed  was  done." 
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In  Ireland  tbej  have  a  good-natored,  familiar,  open  manner  of  friendlj 
interconrse,  which  enters  freqnently  into  the  most  serious  and  solemn 
affairs.  A  gentleman  of  the  age  of  thirty,  about  four  feet  high,  and  quite 
a  boj  in  appearance,  for  want  of  accommodation  in  a  very  cro^'ded  court, 
In  the  county  of  Kerry,  got  into  the  jury-box.  He  was  very  much  beloved, 
and  being  too  low  to  peep  over  the  box,  perched  himself  on  the  brawny 
shoulders  of  one  of  the  jurors.  In  the  progress  of  the  trial  it  was  observed, 
that  there  were  thirteen  persons  in  the  box.  This  created  some  confusion, 
and  it  was  objected,  that  it  would  be  a  ground  to  set  aside  the  verdict 
Mr.  Ourran  said  that,  considering  the  difficulty  of  the  question,  the  jurors 
were  right  in  putting  as  many  heads  together  as  they  could ;  but  be  that 
as  it  may,  the  verdict  would  not  be  endangered,  for  it  would  be  secured 
by  the  maxim  of  the  law,  which  says,  "  de  minimis  non  curat  lex." 

Of  some  learned  seijeant,  who  had  given  a  confused,  elaborate,  and 
tedious  explanation  of  some  point  of  law,  he  observed,  that  whenever  that 
grave  counsellor  endeavoured  to  unfold  a  principle  of  law  he  put  him  in 
mind  of  a  fool  whom  he  once  saw  struggling  for  a  whole  day  to  open  an 
oyster  with  a  rolling  pin. 

He  said  of  a  busy,  bustling,  garrulous  lawyer,  that  he  always  thought 
him  like  a  counsellor  in  a  play,  where  all  was  stage-triclc,  bustle,  or  scene- 
shifting. 

In  cross-examining  an  old  clergyman  whose  evasions  of  truth  were  dis- 
graceful to  him,  Mr.  Curran  closed  with  this  question,  "  Doctor,  when  yon 
last  put  your  spectacles  in  the  Bible,  give  me  leave  to  ask  you,  did  yon 
close  it  on  that  passage  which  says  ^  Thou  thtUt  not  bear  false  witness 
against  thy  neighbour  ?'  " 

He  told  an  anecdote  of  an  Irish  tenant  in  Kerry,  who  came  to  pay  his 
rent  of  £500,  and  the  lady  of  the  house  perceiving  he  had  a  propensity  to 
play,  she  being  very  ugly,  of  a  musty,  dingy  countenance,  with  a  bad 
squint,  and  who  never  looked  straightly  at  any  object  but  a  pack  of  cards, 
or  the  money  set  on  the  game,  she  prevailed  on  him,  however,  to  play, 
till  he  had  lost  all  his  money,  and  she  still  continued  to  encourage  him, 
relying  on  his  honour  now  that  his  money  was  lost  At  length,  fixing  his 
eyes  fiercely  on  her,  he  excused  himself,  declaring  in  a  decided  tone,  that 
he  would  play  no  more  with  her  ladyship,  for  that  she  bad  the  devfla' 
look  [lock]  and  her  own. 
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Such  was  the  effect  of  Mr.  Carran's  pleasantry,  that  even  oq  ordinary 
occasions,  servants  in  attending  on  the  table  often  became  suspended,  like 
the  bucket  in  the  well,  and  freqaently  started  as  if  from  a  reverie,  when 
called  upon  for  the  ordinary  attendance.  Sometimes  a  wine  glass  could  not 
be  had,  or  if  asked  for,  a  knife  or  fork  was  presented  in  its  place ;  their  faces 
tamed  away,  you  heard  nothing  but  the  breaks  of  a  suppressed  laugh- 
ter. He  had  a  favourite  black  servant  who  lived  with  him  for  many  years, 
and  to  whom,  for  his  great  fidelity,  Mr.  Gurran  was  very  much  attached. 
This  poor  fellow  was  observed  for  a  few  days  before  his  departure,  to  have 
been  oppressed  with  gloom  and  sadness,  the  cause  of  which  was  not  directly 
enquired  into.  One  morning,  whilst  in  this  state,  he  came  up  anxiously  to 
his  master,  and  with  apparent  regret  and  an  air  of  much  dejection  requested 
to  be  discharged.  Mr.  Gurran  told  htm  he  was  very  much  concerned  to 
lose  the  services  of  so  faithful  a  person,  that  he  had  a  strong  regard  for 
him ;  and  on  enquiring  into  the  reason  of  his  desire  to  leave  him,  the  black 
replied,  **it  is  impossible  for  me  to  remain  longer  with  you,  massa." 
**  AVhy,  my  good  fellow,  we  will  see  all  care  taken  of  you."  "  No  maasa, 
I  cannot  live  longer  with  you,  I  am  losing  my  health  with  you,  you  make 
me  laugh  too  much." 

A  brother  barrister  of  his,  remarkable  for  having  a  perpetuity  in  dirty 
■hirts,  was  drily  asked  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Gurran,  *<  Pray,  my  dear  Bob, 
bow  do  you  get  so  many  dirty  shirts  ?"  Mr.  Gurran  replied  for  him,  "  I 
can  easily  account  for  it ;  his  laundress  lives  at  Holyhead,  and  there  are 
nine  packets  always  due."  This  gentleman  wishing  to  travel  to  Gork 
during  the  rebellion,  but  apprehensive  he  should  be  known  by  the  rebels, 
was  advised  to  proceed  incog.,  which  he  said  was  easily  eff'ected,  for  by  dit- 
guising  himself  in  a  clean  shirt,  no  one  would  know  him. 

Of  the  same  gentleman,  who  was  a  scM^id  miser,  It  was  told  Mr.  Gnrran 
that  he  had  set  out  from  Gork  to  Dnblin,  with  one  shirt,  and  one  guinea. 
*'  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Gurran,  <<  and  I  will  answer  for  it,  he  will  change  neither 
of  them  till  he  returns." 

Going  to  dine  in  the  country  with  the  late  Judge  Fletcher,  he  had  arriv- 
ed early  enough  to  take  a  walk  in  the  garden ;  Mr.  Fletcher's  country 
seat  is  separated  fVom  a  public  road  by  a  stone  wall,  which  having  fallen 
in  during  a  severe  winter,  the  gardens  were  thereby  left  open  to  the  dust 
of  the  road  :  it  was  now  the  month  of  April,  and  Mr.  Fletcher  was  observ- 
ing on  the  rows  of  brocoli,  which  be  said  were  very  backward,  and 
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0caroe1j  to  be  seen,  tbongh  thej  bad  been  carefallj  drilled.  On  wbich 
Mr.  Curran  observed,  **lt  is  very  true,  but  consider,  they  bave  been  much 
exposed  to  the  dust,  and  look  as  if  they  bad  been  after  a  long  march." 
This  sally  it  is  said  to  have  cost  the  judge  more  than  he  calculated  upon, 
as  ho  immediately  raised  the  wall  six  feet  higher. 

Lord  AToamore  supported  the  measure  of  the  Union,  it  is  supposed,  as 
the  result  of  bis  judgement ;  Mr.  Curran  opposed  it.  It  was  said,  in  gra- 
titude for  this,  the  lord  obtained  from  the  crown  an  office  of  considerable 
emolument.^  When  the  draught  of  the  patent  was  sent  to  bim  for  his 
approbation,  he  called  into  his  study  a  few  of  bis  friends,  among  the  rest, 
Mr.  Curran,  to  see  if  all  was  right  The  wording  ran  in  the  usual  form  ; 
*'  To  all  to  whom  these  letters  patent  shall  come,  greeting,  &c  &c  we  of 
the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ^  king,  Slc,  Ac,  ;"  Mr. 
Curran,  when  the  reader  came  to  this  part,  exclaimed,  "Stop  Stop!'' 
"  My  God !"  said  Lord  Avonmore  impatiently,  "  why  stop  ?"  "  VVby  T  be- 
cause,'^ said  Mr.  Curran,  "  it  sets  out  the  consideration  too  early  in  the 
deed." 

Mr.  Curran  made  occasional  visits  into  France,  where  be  met  with  many 
of  those  most  celebrated  for  genius  and  letters ;  among  others  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  Abb^  Sicard,  and  returned  him  thanks  in  the  name 
of  human  nature  for  the  good  be  bad  done  to  mankind.  He  was  also 
well  known  to  Madame  De  Stael,  and  his  account  of  her  accords  with 
what  has  long  before  been  known  to  the  public.  He  conversed  with  her, 
and  though  her  face  was  by  no  means  prepossessing,  he  describes  her  as 
having  the  power  of  talking  herself  into  a  beauty, 

A  barrister  entered  one  of  the  Four  Courts,  Dublin,  with  his  wig  so 
much  awry  as  to  cause  a  general  titter.  Seeing  Curran  smile,  he  said,  <*  Do 
you  see  any  thing  ridiculous  in  my  wig?''  *'No,"  replied  Curran, 
"  nothing  but  the  head." 


*  At  the  Uoion,  Lord  Aronmore  (who  voted  for  It),  wa«  elevated  Id  the  peerage  from  Mm 
rank  of  Daron  to  that  of  Viaoount,  and  received  a  patent  (probaMj  the  document  above 
named)  appointing  him  Principal  Registrar  of  tite  Irish  Court  of  Chancery,  with  a  salary 
of  4190^.  aud  succession  to  his  son,  by  whom  it  is  receired  to  this  hour.  By  this  Lord 
AToumore  was  Cliief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  and  a  cleric  in  the  Chancellor*s  Court.  It 
is  curious  to  find  his  lordsliip  so  iuTarisbly  praised,  by  Irish  writers,  for  his  patrioUtm, 
As  plain  Barry  Telrerton,  briefless  (and  nearly  shirtless)  he  was  a  **  patriot,**  for  man/ 
yaart,— aa  a  Judge,  peer,  and  unionist  what  was  he  ?— U. 
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A  lawyer,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Curran,  who  bad  devoted  much  more  of 
his  time  to  the  Btudj  of  Uoyle  than  of  Hale,  a  notable  gambler,  but  a 
pcrsoQ  of  eccentric  and  lively  turn  of  mind,  got  entangled  with  Mr.  Cur- 
ran  one  day  after  dinner,  and  losing  a  little  ground  on  the  score  of  temper, 
sharply  observed,  that  he  had  too  much  spirit  to  allow  any  person  to  go 
too  far  with  him,  and  passionately  added,  **  No  man  shall  trifle  with  me 
with  impunity ;"  to  which  3ir.  Curran  replied,  "  Piay  with  you,  Roderick, 
you  mean." 

Mr.  Cnrran  one  day  riding  by  the  country  seat  of  one  of  the  judges, 
was  struck  by  a  group  of  lovely  children  whom  he  perceived  playing  in 
the  avenue  ;  he  stopped  to  inquire  to  whom  all  these  fine  children  belonged  ; 
he  was  answered  by  the  nurse,  who  had  a  beautiful  infant  in  her  arms, 

that  they  were  the  children  of  Judge .    '^  Tray,  my  good  woman, 

how  many  of  them  has  he  !''  "  There  are  twelve  playing  about  inside, 
and  this  in  my  arms  is  the  thirteenth.''  "  Then.''  said  Mr.  Curran,  "*  the 
judge  has  a  full  jury,  and  may  proceed  to  trial  whenever  he  chooses,  and 
the  young  one  will  make  an  excellent  cn^." 

Mr.  Egan,  the  lawyer,  was  a  person  of  very  large  stature  and  of  great 
thews  and  sinews :  on  going  into  a  bath,  he  exnltingly  struck  his  breast, 
all  over  matted  with  hdir,  and  exclaimed,  "  Curran,  did  you  ever  see  so 
fine  a  chest  ?'    "  Trunk,  you  mean,"  said  Mr.  Curran. 

Egan,  in  addressing  a  jury,  having  exhausted  every  ordinary  epithet 
of  abuse,  he  stopped  for  a  word,  and  then  added,  "  this  nat^rageoua 
rafBan."  When  afterwards  asked  by  his  friends  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
he  confessed  he  did  not  know,  but  said  *'  he  thought  it  sounded  well.' 

Mr.  Curran  happening  to  cross-examine  one  of  those  persons  known  in 
Ireland  by  the  insignificant  description  of  half  gentlemen,  found  it  neces- 
•ary  to  ask  a  question  as  to  his  knowledge  of  the  Irish  tongue,  which 
though  perfectly  familiar  to  him,  the  witness  affected  not  to  understand, 
whilst  he,  at  the  same  time,  spoke  extremely  bad  English  :  '*  I  see,  sir, 
how  it  is,  yon  are  more  ashamed  of  knowing  your  own  language,  than  of 
not  knowing  any  other." 

A  lady  having  shewed  him  her  fan,  with  the  map  of  England  opou  it, 
be  said,  "  Madam,  it  should  be  the  me^  qf  the  worlds  for  it  putt  all  oor 
liearta  In  a  flatter  like  yourself." 
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A  gentleman  wbo  was  too  desirous  of  attracting  the  attention  of  those 
about  him  to  the  style  and  fashion  of  his  dress,  and  one  time,  to  the  ehape 
of  a  pair  of  half  boots,  wl^ich  he  bad  that  day  drawn  on,  appealed  to  Mr. 
Curran,  among  others,  for  his  opinion,  who  said,  **  He  obserred  bat  one 
fault, — they  shewed  too  much  of  the  ea(/l" 

A  gentleman,  whose  father  had  been  a  wealthy  and  respectable  shoe- 
maker of  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  who  had  indulged  many  persons  with 
cre<lit.  had  lately  died,  and  left,  with  other  property,  his  account  books  to 
his  son,  wbo  was  a  person  of  great  vivacity  and  good  humour ;  an  old 
debtor  of  the  father,  in  bandying  wit  with  the  son,  annoyed  him  with  the 
piquancy  of  his  raillery,  the  son  observed,  that  be  was  paying  off  in 
an  odd  coin,  demanded  payment  of  the  debt,  and  said,  if  it  was  further 
delayed,  he  would  sue  him  :  the  other  asked  in  what  capacity  would  he 
iue  7    "As  aoie  executor ^^^  said  Mr.  Curran. 

Mr.  Curran  made  frequent  excuralons  to  England,  **  to  distract,'^  as  he 
said,  and  there  he  eojoyed  the  society  of  many  friends,  Lords  Moira, 
Carleton,  and  a  long  catalogue  of  persons  emiuent  for  rank  and  talents. 
Burke  and  Sheridan,  though  known  to  him,  he  appears  never  to  have  set 
so  high  a  value  upon  as  other  men  did.  Of  Burke,  be  used  to  say,  that 
<'his  mind  was  like  an  over-decorated  cbapcl,  filled  with  gauds  and  shews, 
and  badly  assorted  ornaments.*'  Of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  *'  be  was  a  super- 
stitious and  brutish  bigot,  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  bis  Dictionarj, 
he  had  done  more  injury  to  the  English  language  than  even  Gibbon 
himself." 

Of  John  Home  Tooke  he  thought  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Grattan,  tiiat 
no  man  was  to  be  found  of  more  acuteness,  or  of  more  undaunted  resolu- 
tion. "  Methinks,'-  said  Mr.  Grattan,  *'  if  Mr.  John  Home  Tooke  purposed 
to  drink  his  glass  of  wine,  and  that  the  bolts  of  heaven  had  rent  asunder  the 
earth  beneath  his  feet,  Mr.  J.  H.  Tooke  would  still  drink  bis  glass  of  wine." 
Mr.  Tooke,  in  once  asking  a  countryman  of  Mr.  Currants,  what  (pinion 
the  Irish  entertained  of  his  wit  compared  with  that  of  Mr.  Sheridan ;  on 
being  answered,  that  his  own  countrymen  conceived  no  other  man  living 
possessed  It  in  equal  brilliancy,  richness,  and  variety,  the  philosopher  of 
England  observed,  **  I  know  both  these  gentlemen,  and  I  know  them  well, 
both  in  public  and  in  private  ;  Sheridan  is  laboured  and  polished,  yon 
always  see  the  marks  of  the  chisel  and  hatchet  about  him ;  Curran  is 
a  rich  and  glittering  ore,  which  is  raised  firom  the  nune  withoat  effort,  and 
in  the  most  exuberant  profuiioa.'' 
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It  was  ooce  obecrved  ia  Mr.  Carran's  company,  that  the  late  Mr.  Fox 
liad  no  relish  for  broad  bamoar.  **  I  am  not  sure/'  said  Mr.  Curran,  "  that 
Fox  dlBliked  homoar ;  sometimes,  when  the  hoyden  raillery  of  Iny  animal 
■pirits  has  ruffled  the  plumage  of  my  good  manners,  when  my  mirth  has 
tamed  daocing-master  to  my  veneration,  and  made  it  perhaps  a  little  too 
snpple,  I  have  sported  playfully  in  the  presence  of  this  slumbering  lion, 
and  now  and  then  he  condescended  to  dandle  the  child,  lie  laughed 
inwardly.  It  was  not  easy  to  say  what  Fox  would  call  a  mot,  but  when 
said,  I  tbonght  I  saw  a  smile  rippling  over  the  fine .Atiantie  of  his 
countenance,''^ 

Mr.  Gorran  had  occasion  to  hire  a  servant ;  and  wishing  to  procure  a 
person  of  good  character  and  respectable  appearance,  he  requested  a 
friend  to  look  out  for  such.  The  friend  was  a  wag,  and  had  very  lately 
dismissed  his  own  servant,  who  happened  to  be  the  reverse  of  what  Mr. 
Curran  wished  for.  The  friend  had  two  objects  to  gratify  ;  one  to  amuse 
himself  with  Mr.  Curran,  the  other,  to  humble  the  presumptuous  ex- 
pectations of  an  arrogant,  dishonest,  and  conceited  fellow,  whom,  on 
account  of  his  vanity,  &c.,  he  had  discharged.  The  candidate  was  shown 
up  one  morning  to  Mr.  Curran ;  his  appearance  was  much  in  his  favour. 
He  was  dressed  in  the  best  fashion  of  a  Bond-street  beau.  Mr.  Curran  was 
for  a  moment  under  a  mistake ;  observing  him  unfolding  some  papers,  and 
conceiving  him  to  be  no  less  than  some  gallant  defendant  in  a  erim,  con, 
oction,  and  that  he  came  to  retain  him,  he  requested  him  to  take  a  chair, 
and  asked  him  if  he  had  had  breakfast  The  other  answered  by  producing 
his  discharges.  Mr.  Curran,  perceiving  his  error,  proceeded  to  businesB ; 
and  asked  him,  after  the  production  of  his  credentials,  "  what  wages  be 
would  expect  ?"  to  which  he  answered,  '*  My  last  wages  at  Sir  Thomas 

were  100/.  a  year,  and  two  suits  of  coloured  clothes.''    Mr.  Curran 

inwardly  started,  and  observed,  "  You,  sir,  to  be  sure,  are  highly  noticed 
by  those  with  whom  you  have  lived  ;  and,  from  your  appearance,  and  the 
strong  recommendations  you  have  got,  even  the  value  you  set  upon  your- 
self cannot  be  considered  too  high  \  and,  if  all  other  matters  could  be 
understood,  possibly  no  difference  may  arise  on  this  head :  but,  as  my 
occasions  demand  particular  and  punctilious  attention  to  hours,  I  would 
be  glad  to  know  what  time  you  would  wish  to  devote  to  yourself." 
"  Why,  sir,  from  one  to  five  o'clock,  as  I  generally  ride  out  each  day." 
^  Bat  If  you  get  these  boors,  would  you  be  quite  exact  in  your  return  T" 
«« Csrtainly,  sir."  *'  What  do  yoa  generally  drink  after  dinner  7"  **  Why, 
tir,  my  last  allowanoe  was  one  bottle  Gi  wine  a  day."     '*  Are  yon  qoite 
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oertaia  thtt  a  moderate  portioQ  of  wine  woald  bare  no  iojorioos  effect  ?^' 
"  Oh  !  certtt'iDlj  not,  sir,''  with  a  smile.  *'  Pray,  sir,  am  I  to  anderstand 
you,  that  Jou  keep  your  own  horses,  or  am  I  to  keep  them  for  you?" 
**  Why,  sir,  out  of  such  small  wages,  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
that  I  could  keep  my  own  horses."  '*  Well,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Curran,  "  I 
think  I  now  pretty  well  understand  you :  let  me  see,  between  wine, 
wages,  clothes,  horses,  keeping,  &c.  &c.,  your  service  may  stand  me  about 
350/.  a  year."  *'  Why,  something  thereabout,  sir."  Wearied  with  this 
creatoress  impudent,  arrogant  expectations,  he  ended,  by  saying,  "My 
good  friend,  there  remains  but  one  point  of  difference  between  us,  which 
you  may  easily  adjust ;  it  entirely  rests  with  you :  suppose  we  were  to 
change  sides  ;  for  on  these  terms,  I  assure  you,  I  should  anxiously  desire 
to  become  your  very  hnmbU  servant .'" 

There  were  two  gentlemen  of  the  Irish  bar,  one  a  northern,  the  other  a 
lOttthern  :  they  were  tall  as  poplars :  of  them  he  said,  *'  One  is  the  north 
pole,  the  other  the  south  pole."  One  of  them  being  seen  in  London 
walking  with  Mr.  Curran,  some  person  asked  him  who  that  extraordinary 
man  was,  that  so  much  resembled  Lismahago,  and  what  was  his  business 
to  London  ?  Mr.  Curran  replied,  '^  that  though  he  was  one  of  his  longeU 
acquaintance,  yet  he  did  not  precisely  know  what  his  business  to  London 
was,  except,  perhaps,  to  peep  down  the  chimneys  of  the  Londoners,  to  see 
what  they  had  for  dinner."  One  of  those  gentlemen  had.  by  the  length 
of  his  legs,  so  annoyed  an  English  lady  who  sat  opposite  to  him  in  a  public 
coach,  that,  when  he  proposed  to  some  of  the  company  to  take  a  walk  for 
a  short  stage,  on  his  going  out  be  observed,  *'  I  think  it  will  be  of  great 
use  to  me  to  ttretch  my  legs."  **  Good  Grod  I  (the  lady  remarked,)  sir,  if 
you  do,  there  will  be  no  enduring  you,  they  are  so  long  already." 

Mr.  Mahaffy,  (who  long  presided  in  the  Admirality  Court,  as  deputy  for 
Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  the  Judge)  a  very  tall  gentleman,  was  retained  by 
Archdeacon  Verscoyle  in  a  cause  which  was  instituted  to  try  his  right  to 
a  certain  church.  In  one  of  the  stages  of  the  trial,  the  Archdeacon  dee- 
pond  ingly  asked  Mr.  Curran  (who  was  of  counsel  for  him,)  his  opinion  as 
to  the  event  of  the  suit.  Mr.  Curran  gave  him  every  hope  ;  and,  pointing 
to  Mr.  Mahaflfy,  observed,  "  My  dear  Archdeacon,  as  you  have  retained 
the  spire,  the  church  con  be  in  no  danger." 

Of  some  person  who  voted  for  the  Union,  and  owed  his  eleratlon  to  hii 
▼ote,  he  obecrved,  ''  that  he  was  the  foulest  bird  that  eyer  perobed  npoa 
the  mini  of  a  broken  oontiitatioiL" 
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From  one  of  tho&e  Greek  isles  recently  reillamed  hy  the  vigorous  and 
fascinating  poetrj  of  the  most  original  writer  of  this  centarj,  a  beautifal 
Smymese  lady,  perhaps  sister  to  the  Bride  of  Abydos,  lately  arrived  In 
Dublin.  To  the  repose  and  softness  of  her  eye,  the  finely  turned  oval  of 
her  face,  there  were  added  a  languishment  of  air,  and  a  richness  of  dress, 
peculiar  to  those  delicious  climates,  from  which  time  has  not  despoiled 
them  of  every  thing  by  despoiling  them  of  freedom.  Such  were  her 
charms,  that  she  was  followed  in  the  public  assemblies  and  in  the  streets, 
by  crowds  of  admirers.  Walking  in  one  of  the  squares,  she  was  perceived 
by  a  friend  of  Mr.  Curran,  who  instantly  exclaimed,  *'  Oh  I  there  is  the 
beautiful  woman  from  Smyrna,  I  must  leave  you  for  a  moment  to  see 
her.*'  Shortly  after  returning,  he  found  Mr.  Curran,  who  said,  "  Well  my 
friend,  what  say  you,  Quid  tibi  vita  Chios,  quid  Smyrna  7^^ 

He  was  engaged  on  behalf  of  a  plain  tradesman,  a  citi2^n  of  Dublin, 
who  had  been  ill-treated,  where  insult  was  added  to  injury,  and  where  the 
man  was  horse-whipped,  beaten  down,  and  falsely  imprisoned.  He  com- 
plained through  Mr.  Curran  to  a  court  of  justice,  and  a  jury  listened  to 
bis  tale  of  woe  and  of  sufferings,  which  wanted  not  the  colouring  of  ima- 
gination ;  it  was  most  affectingly  told  by  his  counsel :  he  used  no  orna- 
ments to  dress  out  the  victim  which  had  already  suffered  so  much.  His 
appeals  were  deeply  affecting,  because  natural.  He  gave  up  to  the  jury 
the  case  of  an  innocent  and  oppressed  man  in  terms  which  were  directed 
to  the  heart, — the  jury  and  the  audience  were  touched  :  but  the  client, 
who  heard  all,  was  so  overwhelmed  that  he  burst  fortli  Arom  a  silence  ho 
had  before  been  noticed  for,  into  a  sudden  exclamation,  accompanied  with 
tears  :  "  Oh !  my  Lord,  all  the  counsellor  has  told  you  is  every  word  of  it 
true,  but  till  this  moment  I  never  knew  I  had  been  half  so  omelly  ill- 
treated." 

A  hot  fool,  plunged  into  distress,  was  playing  at  billiards,  and  having 
wagered  his  only  guinea  on  the  success  of  the  game,  became  tremulously 
anxions  on  the  last  stroke  of  the  ball ;  perceiving  the  clock  giving  notice 
to  strike  one,  as  he  hoped,  and  fearing  some  distraction,  he  paused  for  a 
moment ;  another  and  another  succeeded,  till  the  clock  went  insensibly  on 
to  twelve.  Thus  suspended,  his  irritation  increased,  he  played  and  lost, 
and  in  his  rage  seizing  the  ball,  drove  it  at  the  clock  with  such  fUry  and 
force  that  he  broke  it  in  pieces :  the  owner  sough't  compensation  and 
obtained  it.  This  being  related  In  the  presence  of  Mr.  Curran,  he  obierved 
*'  That  the  damage  should  be  Tery  amall  as  the  ehek  HrutkJhrtH.^ 
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▲n  Eaglidiman,  viaiting  Dublin  for  the  first,  sat  next  Mr.  Grattan  at  a 
civic  feast,  and  foaod  him  as  dull — as  the  place  and  occasion  reqnired. 
He  was  much  dutappointed  ;  and  scelcing  an  occasion  to  meet  Mr.  Cnrran 
a  few  dajs  after  at  dinner,  not  apprised  of  the  anlH'oken  intimacy  and 
friendship  which  politically  and  privately  ever  subsisted  between  thosa 
gentlemen,  indiscreetly  ubeerved,  that  Mr.  Grattan,  appeared  to  possess 
nothing  striking  in  conversation,  and  to  have  exhibited  nothing  of  those 
extraordinary  powers  for  which  he  was  so  celebrated.  Mr.  Cuiran  started, 
and  replied,  '*  Surely,  sir,  yon  cannot  expect  that  the  sun  will  be  always 
found  in  its  meridian  :  permit  me«  however,  to  ask  you  where  you  had  the 
good  fortune  to  have  met  this  gentleman.^'  On  being  answered,  at  a  citj 
feast ;  "  Ob,  yes :  it  Lb  very  tme  :  I  comprehend  it  perfectly.  Yet,  take 
my  word  for  it,  my  good  sir,  he  is  still  a  sweet  bird,  though  he  never  nngs 
but  in  hit  own  climate,*' 

Shortly  after  the  establishment  of  our  colony  at  Botany  Bay,  when  the 
population  was  fast  increasing,  Mr.  Curran  in  one  of  his  speeches  upon  a 
criminal  trial,  observed,  *'  that  should  the  colony  thrive,  and  become  a 
regular  civil  government,  what  a  pleasant  thing  it  would  be  to  have  the 
laws  administered  by  judges  reprieved  at  the  gallows ,  by  justices  who 
had  picked  pockets ;  by  counsellors  who  had  pleaded  at  the  bar  for  their 
lives ;  by  lawyers  who  had  set  the  law  at  defiance ;  to  see  house-breakera 
appointed  to  protect  the  pubUc  property ;  highwaymen  entrusted  with  the 
public  money  ;  rioters  invested  with  commissions  of  the  peace,  and  shop- 
lifters to  regulate  the  markets.  Such,  however,  said  he,  were  the  original 
people  of  Rome  ]  and  such  the  foundation  of  the  states  of  America.'' 

A  beautiful  young  woman  of  the  name  of  Serjeant,  whose  father  Was  aa 
officer  of  a  yeomanry  corps  in  Dublin,  happened  to  pass  Mr.  Curran  in 
the  street ;  struck  by  her  beauty,  he  inquired  of  a  IViend  who  she  was,  and 
being  answered,  that  she  was  the  lovely  Miss  Serjeant  whom  he  had  seen 
ten  years  before  at  Cheltenham—"  What,  not  married  yet?  then  I  suppose 
her  father  will  make  her  a  permanent  Seijeant" 

Mr.  Hoare's  countenance  was  grave  and  solemn,  with  an  expression  liko 
one  of  those  statues  of  the  Brutus  head :  he  seldom  smiled ;  and  if  he 
smiled,  he  smiled  in  such  a  sort  as  seemed  to  have  rebuked  the  spirit  that 
could  smile  at  all.  Mr.  Curran  once  observing  a  beam  of  joy  to  enliven 
his  fftce,  remarked,  *'  Whenever  I  see  smiles  on  Hoare's  cooatenance,  J 
think  they  are  like  tin  clasps  on  an  oaken  coffin." 
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A  gentlemaa  of  one  of  the  Acathera  coaaties  in  Ireland,  well  known 
for  a  certain  determination  of  mind,  and  nnacoommodating  atrength  of 
resolution,  was  perceived  to  be  very  active  on  some  trial  in  whloh  llr. 
Cnrran  was  engaged ;  it  was  proposed  to  refer  the  case  to  the  arbitration 
of  this  gentleman,  as  he  was  repnted  to  be  an  honest  man  :  on  the  other 
side  an  objection  was  raised,  founded  on  the  known  sternness  of  his  char- 
acter i  and  it  was  also  remarked,  that  his  iron  leg  was  the  softest  part 
about  him ;  "  Oh,  snrelj,''  said  Mr.  Curran, ''  that  must  be  irony, ^^ 

The  printed  speech  of  some  young  barrister*  had  been  laid  before  Mr. 
Gurran,  and  his  opinion  asked  after  he  had  carefully  perused  it.  "  Why/' 
said  he,  "  there  is  much  more  of  flower  than  figure  in  it — ^more  of  fancy 
than  design :  it  is  like  (as  I  suspect  the  mind  of  the  author  to  be)  a  tree 
in  full  bloesom — shake  it,  and  you  have  them  on  the  ground  In  a  minute, 
and  it  would  take  a  season  to  reproduce  them." 

▲n  eminent  member  of  Parliament,  a  leadex  of  the  opposition,  being 
In  the  company  of  Mr.  Curran,  bad  heard  him  copiously  and  vehemently 
descant  on  the  numerous  grievances  under  which  he  represented  Ireland 
to  be  labouring.  This  gentleman,  became  very  urgent  in  his  solicitations 
to  get  materials  for  some  good  speeches  from  such  a  sonrce,  rather  impru- 
dently requested  of  Mr.  Curran  to  supply  him  with  a  list  of  these  grievances, 
accompanied  by  such  obeervations  and  details  as  he  would  wish  to  make 
upon  them.  Mr.  Curran  suspecting  that  there  was  full  as  much  of  per- 
sonal interest  as  of  patriotism  in  the  request,  declined  gratifying  it  Some 
firiend  asked  him,  in  a  few  days  after,  why  he  did  not  comply  with  the  ear- 
nest desire  of  the  person  alluded  to.  <*  No,''  said  Mr.  Cnrran, ''  I  have  no 
notion  whatever,  at  my  time  of  life,  nor  indeed  at  any,  to  turn  hodman  to 
any  political  architect J^ 

A  barrister  of  the  name  of  Going  had,  among  other  pleasantries,  a 
favourite  story,  which  he  so  agreeably  exaggerated  every  time  he  told  it, 
that  at  length  it  became  too  monstrous  for  belief.  He  was  charged  with 
this  in  presence  of  Mr.  Curran,  who  observed,  that  the  story  was  not  the 
worse  for  being  enlarged,  that  it  was  an  excellent  story,  and  had  the 
merit  of  proceeding  like  Fame— '^ATuii  9ire9  acguirit  cundOf"  ut^  "it 
gathers  strength  by  goingJ* 

•  OharlM  PhOUpt,  his  fliiar*  bloffrapbw.— M. 

23 
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Speaking  of  the  saplaenefls  of  Government,  while  the  fire  of  rebellion  was 
not  yet  eztiDguisbed,  but  raked  over,  he  observed  thej  were  like  the  silly 
■ea-boj,  who  iboagbt  that  during  the  time  he  slept,  the  ship  ceased  to 
move. 

In  Parliament,  on  the  debate  of  an  important  qncstioa,  involving  some 
of  the  deepest  interests  of  his  country ;  perceiving  the  House  to  be  very 
thinly  attended,  he  rose,  and  after  many  arguments  and  observations, he 
at  length  demanded  in  a  commanding  tone  of  voice  of  the  Speaker — "  Where 
are  the  members?  have  they  not  been  summoned  ?  It  seems  then,"  said  he, 
"  they  are  not  forthcoming ;  perhaps  at  this  very  moment,  they  may  be 
found  chained  in  couples  in  the  kennel,  or  under  the  management  of  the 
ministers'  secretary." 

Enthusiastically  fond  of  music,  he  perceived  at  a  rehearsal,  one  of  those 
Boderigoe  or  foolish  gentlemen,  who  haunt  concerts  and  oratorios,  busy 
and  bustling,  ordering  and  disordering  everything :  vexed  with  the  popin- 
jay, he  observed  to  a  friend — "  Mark  that  fellow,  he  is  like  the  fool  who 
blows  the  bellows  for  the  organist,  and  becanse  he  does  so,  he  thinks  it  is 
himself  who  performs  the  instrument.'' 

Speaking  of  the  profession  of  the  law,  be  compared  the  hope  of  sac- 
oe«  to  the  gamut  of  the  musicians ;  he  said  one  should  gather  his  strength 
and  begin  with  the  low  notes ;  and  this  he  illustrated  by  saying,  **  It 
reminded  him  of  a  cunning  barber,  who  began  his  trade  by  shaving  a 
beggar,  in  the  hope  that  one  day  or  other  he  would  rise  to  shave  a 
docheas." 

Walking  one  evening  in  autumn,  In  Saint  James's  Park,  accompanied 
1^  Mr.  Charles  Phillips,  celebrated  equally  for  his  eloquence  as  for  his 
poetry,  there  suddenly  came  on  a  violent  tempest,  which  rived  the  gnarled 
oak,  and  shook  the  leaves,  and  strewed  them  over  the  walks,  as  thiek  as 
those  in  Yallombroso,  which  Mr.  Curran  remarking,  said,  *'  My  dear  friend, 
observe  here  ;  we  are  desired  by  philosophy  to  take  lessons  from  Nature ; 
yet  how  foolishly  does  she  seem  to  act  on  the  present  occasion ;  she  flings 
away  her  blessings  and  her  decorations  ;  she  is  at  this  moment  very  busy 
in  stripping  those  defenceless  trees,  at  the  approach  of  winter  and  of 
cold,  at  that  very  season  when  they  most  want  covering." 


THE     BND. 
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Currun  James,  Seneschal  of  Newmarket,  S; 
his  educHtiun,  8. 

Curran,  John  Fhilpot;  Date  and  Place  of 
Birth,  1;  his  Drscent,  2;  his  Parentage, 
8;  his  Education, 4;  his  i^choolfellows,  5; 
works  Punch's  Puppet-Shotr,  6 ;  enters 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  as  Sinnr,  ih. ;  hit 
favorite  Claisics,  ib. ;  his  Cotl-ge  friend- 
ships, 7  ;  writes  a  Sermon  for  Mr.  Stack, 
9;  adopts  the  Law  as  his  Profession,  1<); 
Satire  on  Dr.  Doigenan,  ib.  ;  his  College 
]ife,  11 ;  Poetical  Address  to  Mr.  Apfohn, 
18 ;  leaves  CoUege,  17 ;  enters  the  Middle 
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TtapK  <&• ;  LtUert  to  If  r.  W«atoti,  18 ; 
Joaroej  to  LoDdoo,  19;  de«orib««  ao 
BoKlUb  Boor,  28;  risiu  UamptOD  Ooart, 
94;  hh  Lift)  In  London,  8d;  Letter  to 
Jcnr  Keller,  28;  hb  Oratory,  early  Fail- 
ure, and  SucceM,  ai  related  by  himself, 
S9;  attend*  Debatinf  Cloba,  88;  early 
adroeacy  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  ib. ; 
Po«m  on  Prlendthlu  by,  84 ;  hla  Gharactor 
sketched  by  Dr.  Creafh,  86;  Uodaon'i 
PredictloDfl  of,  87 ;  Letter  from  London, 
89;  hla  lodoatry  in  the  Temple,  42;  hit 
Society  In  London,  48;  Inter  Tie  vs  with 
Macklln,i&. ;  early  Application  and  At- 
tainmenta,  48;  favorite  Author*,  &1 ; 
Scene  at  a  Wake,  58;  Attachment  to  the 
Irish  Peaaantry,  M;  Marrlea  Mlsi 
Creagh,  6&;  called  to  the  Irish  Bar,  68; 
hla  forensic  Oratory,  69;  his  Firmness, 
86 ;  early  Success  at  the  Bar,  69 ;  Contest 
with  Judge  Robinson,  70 ;  adrocacy  of  a 
Catholic  Priest,  assaulted  by  Lord  Done- 
ralle,  71 ;  obtains  a  Verdict,  74 ;  anitnad- 
Tertion  on  Captain  St.  Leper's  conduct, 
76;  Duel  with,  76;  receives  Father 
Neale's  dying  benediction,  if>. ;  aupported 
by  Lord  Avonmore's  friendship, '•  8;  his 
Character  of,  and  Address  to  Lord  Avon- 
more,  79  ;  Joins  the  Monkii  of  the  Screw, 
80 ;  List  of  the  Members,  ib. ;  appointed 
Prior  of  the  Order,  SI ;  writes  the  Char- 
ter Song,  8*2 ;  pathetic  Address  to  Lord 
Aroomorf ,  83 ;  their  Quarrel  and  Recon- 
ciliation, 84;  enters  PiirlJament,  86;  how 
he  obtained  his  Sifat,  87  ;  Juins  the  Na- 
tional Party,  101 ;  inferior  character  of 
his  Parliamentary  Speeches,  lt:5 ;  supports 
Flood's  proposition  for  a  Reform  in  Par- 
liament, lu6:  his  early  Career  in  Parlia- 
ment, 107 ;  Contest  and  Duel  with  Fits- 
gibbon  (Earl  of  CUre),  lu9;  i^peaks 
a«ralnst  Orde's  Commercial  Propositions, 
111;  Speech  on  the  Pension  List,  113; 
Character  of  the  Peosiun  List,  114;  in 
ftill  Practice  at  the  Bar,  116 ;  Letter  from, 
116;  builds  the  Priory  at  Newmarket,  <6  ; 
his  Companions  and  Avocations  there, 
117;  Occasional  Verses,  119;  Speech  on 
Irish  Disturbances,  120;  on  the  Right  Boy 
Oath,  the  Pension  List,  and  Navigation 
Laws,  129 ;  first  visit  to  France,  ib. ;  Let- 
ter from  Dieppe,  128 ;  from  Rouen,  126 ; 
Tisit  to  a  French  Abbot,  126 ;  Letter  from 
Paris,  127;  Scene  at  the  Opera  House, 
128  ;  receives  Mr.  Boyce  in  Dublin,  180  ; 
Bpeech  on  Contraband  Trade,  181 ;  visits 
Holland,  ib. ;  Letter  from  Helvoetsluys, 
ib.;  from  Amsterdam,  182;  the  King's 
illness  and  the  Regency  question,  1^ ; 
the  Ermine  and  a  Peerage  offered  to  Cur- 
ran,  and  refused,  ib. ;  his  Speech  In  Par- 
liament, 136  ;  replies  to  Fitsgibbon,  140 ; 
Speech  on  the  Division  of  the  Board  of 
Stamps  and  Accounts,  143 ;  attacked  by 
Sir  Boyle  Roche,  147;  his  Reply,  149; 
Correspondence  with  Major  Hobart,  160 ; 
Duel,  166 ;  shut  out  of  Chancery  PracUce 
by  Lord  Clare,  166 ;  sifual  Tengeanoe  for 


the  wrongf  168;  Alderman  HowlBon^ 
case,  159 ;  appeal  to  the  Viceroy,  Chan- 
eeUor,  and  Privy  Council,  16-j;  strong 
Personal  AtUck  on  Lord  CUre,  162 ;  Par- 
liamentary Speeches,  165 ;  defends  Ham* 
ilton  Rowan,  170 ;  Universal  Emancipa- 
tion, 172 ;  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  ib. ; 
noble  Peroration,  174:  Conviction,  176  ; 
Defence  of  the  *•  Defenders,*'  177 ;  near 
approach  to  Office,  773 ;  defends  Jacksoa, 
179;  Jackson's  Suicide,  13i ;  Contest 
with  Lord  Clonmel,  19S;  Pariiament- 
ary  Career,  196 ;  last  Tear  [1795]  of  hia 
Legislative  life,  198;  reUres  from  Parlla* 
ment,  206;  Speech  for  William  Orr, 
206;  defence  of  Peter  Finnerty,  2D0 ; 
denounces  informers,  214;  defence  of 
Patrick  Finney,  217;  cross-exam- 
ines James  O'Brien,  the  informer, 
21$ ;  denounces  his  peijurles,  229 ; 
prosecutes  him  to  Conviction  for  Mur- 
der. 281 ;  Speech  on  the  trial  of  the 
Sheareses,  267  and  2tS4 ;  triumph  of  mind 
over  physical  exhaustion,  267 ;  defence  of 
Oliver  Bond,  294;  cross-examines  Rey- 
nolds, the  informer,  296 ;  his  chsiracier, 
800 ;  appears  as  counsel  against  the  at- 
Uinderof  Lord  Edward  Fitagerald,  808 ; 
subjected  to  Orange  insults,  807;  visits 
Eoginnd,  34JS;  Lines  to  Lady  Charlotte 
Kavdon,  SlO;  trial  of  Wolfe  Tone,  813; 
Curran  moves  for  a  habeas  corpus  for  the 
convict,  816;  Curran'a  prediction  as  to 
effects  of  the  Union,  818;  its  effects  on  his 
mind,  ib. ;  speech  In  Napper  Tandy^s  csise, 
821 ;  speech  against  Sir  Henry  Hayes,  for 
abduction,  88t):  appears  for  Hevey  r. 
Msjor  Sirr,  ^8i;  compliments  Godwin, 
the  novelist,  S47 ;  visits  Paris,  8S8 ;  letter 
to  his  son,  839 ;  Bmmett^s  revolt,  defence 
of  Owen  Kirwan,  341 ;  Curran  suspected 
of  complicity  with  Emmett,  34S ;  tenders 
himself  and  papers  for  examination,  860 ; 
appears  before  the  Privy  Council,  meets 
Lord  Clare,  and  defeats  calumny,  851; 
his  domestic  affairs,  857;  his  wife's  infi- 
delity, 859;  throws  his  own  feelings  into 
the  case  Massy  «.  Marquis  of  Ueadford, 
860;  his  suit  against  Mr.  Sandys,  861; 
appointed  Master  of  the  Rolls,  868 ;  ad- 
dress of  the  Bar  to,  864;  history  of  hia 
appointment,  ib. ;  ill-treated  by  Ponson- 
by,  the  Chancellor,  866 ;  his  letter  to  Grat- 
tan  thereon,  866 ;  was  nnsuited  for  equity 
business,  876;  his  decision  in  Merry  «. 
Power,  U>. ;  his  person  and  manners  de- 
scribed by  PbiUips,  881 ;  his  literary  pro- 
jects, 882 ;  letter  to  McNally,  885 ;  to  Miss 
PhUpot,  836;  vlsiU  ScoUand,  887;  Eulogy 
on  the  Scottish  nation,  890 ;  letter  to  P.  Les- 
lie, i6. ;  to  R.  Hetherlngton.  893 ;  Parlia- 
menUry  contest  for  Newry,  896 ;  address  to 
the  electors,  897 ;  his  recepUon,  ib. ;  speech 
to  the  electors,  893 ;  resigns  the  contest, 
404 ;  letter  to  Sir  J.  Swinburne,  404 ;  to  the 
Duke  of  Sussex,  407 ;  his  health  declines, 
417;  letters  from  England,  t6.;  Poem  to 
Sleep, 428;  resigns  his  JtMUcUl  seat,  434; 
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address  from  the  Catholic  Board,  {t>. ;  his 
reply  to,  42.^ ;  reminiscences  of  by  Phillips, 
42S ;  his  later  life  at  the  Priory,  430  ;  his 
sympatliy  with  the  people,  431  ;  coinpll- 
mt-nt  ptiid  by  H.ilt,  ih. ;  \\»\i  to  Paris,  i-',l ; 
politic  il  projects,  436;  scenes  la  Parii, 
440;  e|):>;ram  on  NHpoleoo,  442;  at  the 
C  ti.icui.ibi,  444;  French  drHma,  446; 
sijiiu  of  Blucher,  45(> :  the  end  ap- 
pro iches,  4.M  ;  Phillips*  account,  451  ; 
iniiinucy  with  Mndaine  de  8tHel,  45'i; 
with  L(»rd  Kraklne,  45:i;  with  the  Prince 
Kegent,  451 ;  liyron'ti  description  of,  46."> ; 
P*r)il>nc  altaclc,  457;  Ia*t  visit  to  Ire- 
land, ib.,  melancholy  forebodings,  458; 
the  last  hours,  4GU;  expires  at  the  age  of 
Bixty-eiglit,  401;  his  funeral,  463;  his 
will,  iff ,  removal  of  his  remains  to  Ire- 
land, 464;  Sarcophagus  at  Glaanevln  and 
monument  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  fA., 
his  eloquence,  466;  sympathy  with  the 
People,  469;  objections  to  his  style,  471 ; 
his  slight  prep-irations  473 ;  his  extempo- 
raneous eloquence,  475 ;  his  owa  idea  of 
its  power,  477  ;  his  pathos,  47?;  variety 
of  his  power,  4S0;  his  imagination,  ib., 
his  earnestness,  4'il ;  propensity  to  meta- 
phor, 4ia4;  his  peculiar  school  of  elo- 
quence, 4bS;  Its  origin,  490;  compare*! 
wiih  L<3rd  Chatham's  style,  ib. ;  Curran 
compared  wii  t  Burke,  492 ;  his  skdl  in 
croas-examination,  496;  his  legal  read- 
ing, 498;  his  Judicial  ability,  499;  his 
Keneral  reading,  ib. ;  his  converKAilon, 
00*) ;  his  wit,  501;  his  bvnmoUt,  &:•-» ;  his 
wit  compared  with  Sheridan's,  5''2;  his 
manners,  505;  his  politic%i  principles  and 
contests,  506;  his  person,  507;  his  ap- 

Eearanco  la  bis  niaturer  years,  Vj.  ; 
yron's  opinion  of  his  imaginatioD,  5(^S  ; 
his  voice  and  delivery,  508;  his  peculi- 
arlties,  509 ;  his  temperance  lo  diet,  5lU  ; 
personal  traits  of  character,  511 ;  fond  of 
novel  reading,  513 ;  his  character,  518 ; 
his  acknowledged  eminence,  515. 

Carran,  Mrs.  J.  P. ;  her  marriage,  359;  her 
infidelity,  801:  last  interview  with  her 
husband.  863;  Is  provided  for  by  his 
will,  462. 

Carran,  Sarah,  mother  of  J.  P.  Carran,  8; 
Davis's  character  of,  8;  epitaph  on,  9; 

Curran,  Sarah,  her  love-passages  with 
Robert  Kmmett,  840 ;  her  lover'tt  farewell, 
854  ;  her  marriage  and  death,  855. 

Ouaran,  William  Henry,  ton  and  biogra- 
pher of  Curran,  pwmm. 

Curran 's  po«ms,  84,  &2,  117,  119, 120,  3SS, 
810, 428,  44S. 

Davis,  Thomaa,  bli  records  of  Curran's 

youth,  5. 
Day,  Judge,  a  schoolfellow  of  Curran,  5. 
Debating   Clubs,  Curran'a   early  practice 

10.83. 
Dc  Suel,  Madame,  anecdote  of,  453 ;    her 

oploioa  of  Curran's  colloquial  powers, 

608. 
D«faad«rt,  Tli«,  tholr  ch*racttr,  S40. 


Doneralle,  Lord,  assacUta  a  Catholic  Prfeat 
72. 

Downes,  Chief  Justice,  anecdote  of,  91d. 

Drennan,  Dr.,  an  Irish  patriot,  173 

Dui;;,'a,in,  Dr.  Patric'*,  satire  on  by  Car- 
ran,  6);  parli  imentary  fracas  with,  3)0  ; 
meets  Curran  in  Westminster  Abbey,  5J6. 

Kmmett,  Robert,  his  revolt,  841 ;  his  cha- 
racter, 348;  his  passion  for  Sarah  Cur- 
ran, 349  ;  failure  of  his  insurrection,  ib. ; 
arrcsit,  ib, ;  letter  to  Curran,  853 ;  to 
Richard  Curran,  854 ;  his  execution, 
856;  his  trial  as  given  by  Madden,  ib. 
Plunket's  attack  on  htm,  ih. 

English  Law,  remarks  on  the  study  of,  99. 

English  misrule  In  Ireland,  91 ;  its  system 
and  principles,  93. 

Erskine,  Lord,  eloquence  of,  61 ;  anecdote 
of,  453 ;  compared  with  Curran,  455. 

Ferris,  Sir  John,  imprompta  to,  by  Carran, 
368. 

Pinnerty,  Peter,  trial  of,  for  libel,  306;  de- 
fended by  Curran,  309;  convicted,  fined, 
and  imprisoned,  317. 

Plnney,  Patrick,  tried  far  high  treason,  217. 

Fitzgerald,  Lor>l  Edward,  implicated  by 
Reynolds,  299 ;  act  of  attainder  against 
his  blood,  3<i2;  resisted  by  Curran,  306  ; 
attainder  removed,  ib. 

Fltfgibbon,  John.    See  Lord  Clare. 

Flood,  Uenry,  character  of,  by  Grattan,  88; 
proposes  a  reform  In  Parliament,  106. 

Forbe«,  Mr.,  character  of  by  Grattan,  89. 

Forensic  Jocularity,  67. 

French  Revolution,  effects  of,  in  IreUuid, 
2J5. 

Friendship,  early  poem  on,  by  Carran,  84. 

George  m..  Insanity  of,  184 ;  lU  flreqoent 
recurrence,  185 :  made  a  party  pivot  of, 
186. 

Godwin,  Wmiarn,  Carran*i  oompUment  to, 
337. 

Grattan,  Henry,  hia  opinion  of  Irish  Intel- 
lect,  63:  Sketches  of  eminent  Irishmen, 
by,  67 ;  his  character,  99 ;  defence  of;  by 
Burrowes,  100 ;  his  death,  615. 

Hampton  Coart,  described  by  Carran,  S4. 

Uastings,  Trial  of  Warren,  61. 

Uayes,  Sir  Uenry,  his  abdaetion  of  Mlsa 

Pike,  839;   compulsory   marriage,  880; 

flight,  return,  and  trial,  ib. ;  oonviotlon 

and  transporutlon,  881. 
Uevey,  John,  his   persecutions  by  Mi^ 

Sirr,  8:i3 ;  his  death,  836. 
Hobart,   MiOor,  his   correspondenee   with 

Curran,  150  ;  doel,  155. 
lloche.  General,  heads  the  French  Invaston 

of  Ireland,  301  and  260;  second  expedi- 
tion, 813. 
Uolt,  the  rebel  general,  481. 
Holland,  Curran's  visit  to,  181. 
Hudson,  the  Dublin   dentist,  a  IHend  of 

Curran's,  letters  nrom,  87. 
Hooiooroai  forensic  iUostrations,  69. 
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^  ir  ndif  tMnklnf  ,'*  Um  Deserter*!  toor,  by 

Oarran,llT. 
IreUnd,  sketch  of  ito  hittory  before  1TS8, 90. 
Irish  eloquence,  character  and  caoaes  of,  60. 
IrUh  informers,  base  character  of,  186. 
Irish  lodges.  Jocularity  of,  67. 
Irish  jories,  pusillanimity  of,  189 ;  Ourraa*! 

remarks  on,  191. 
Irish  landlords  of  the  last  century,  945. 
Irish  revolution  of  1782,  89;  its  profreas 

and  extent,  93. 

Jackson,  Rct.  Winiam,  a  state  prisoner, 
176 ;  trial  of,  179 ;  refuses  to  escape  from 
prison,  181 ;  conviction  and  suicide,  183. 

Keening  At  Iriah  funerals,  69. 

Keller,  Jerry,  one  of  Gurran's  schoolfellowa, 
6 ;  letter  from  Curran  to,  98. 

Klrwan,  Owen,  trial  and  conviction  of,  841. 

Kllwarden,  Lord  (Arthur  Wolfe)  his  care«r, 
66;  soliciu  Curran  to  Join  the  Govern- 
ment 179;  stands  Garran*a  friend  In 
1798;  murder  of,  847. 

Lawyers  In  the  Irish  Parliament,  63. 
LonguevUle,  Lord,  returns  Curran  to  Par- 
liament, 87. 
Lacas,  Dr.,  an  exile  for  his  patrlotlim,  98. 

Macklin,  the  acter,  Cnrran*a  Interviews 
with,  46. 

McCann,  John,  tried,  convicted,  and  exe- 
cuted for  treason,  298. 

McNally,  Leonard,  his  regard  for  Corran, 
S17 ;  speaks  against  time,  298. 

Malone,  Antony  (Irish  Judge)  sketehed  by 
Orattan,  57. 

lllddleton,  School  of,  where  Curran  was 
educated,  4. 

Moira,  Earl  of,  notice  of,  809;  Carran*s 
character  of,  402. 

Monks  of  the  Screw,  founded  by  Lord  Avon- 
more,  80 ;  list  of  members,  ib. ;  Curran, 
the  Prior,  writes  the  Charter  Song,  82. 

Moore,  Thomas,  his  Intimacy  with  Curran, 
467. 

Nap<deon,Giirran*a  estimate  of,  845 ;  epigram 
on,  442. 

Neale,  Rev.  Mr.,  a  Catholic  clergyman, 
assaulted  by  Lord  Doneraile,  72 ;  Curran*s 
advocacy  of,  78 ;  obtains  a  verdict,  74 ; 
gives  a  dying  benediction  to  Curran,  76. 

Newmarket,  Curran  born  at,  1. 

Newry  election,  896;  Curran's  speech,  898. 

Norbory,  Lord,  prosecutes  the  Sheareses  as 
Attorney-Oeneral,  264;  insists  on  the 
trial  proceeding  after  sixteen  hours 
sitting,  267 ;  bis  character  of  Lord  Edward 
Fitsgerald,  804. 

O'Brien,  James,  the  informer,  218;  his 
peijuries  denoonoed,  999;  is  executed 
for  murder,  281. 

O'OonneU'a  obaracter  of  Curran,  464. 

O'Connor,  the  Bard  In  Newmarket,  118. 


O'Orady,  Staadish  (Tiscoont  GniQlaaoreX 

Attorney-General  of  1808,  WO. 
O'Leary,  Father,  126 ;  introduces  Curran  to 

a  French  monastery,  126. 
O'Kegan,  William,  his  recollections  of  Car> 

ran,  6,  €t  p<uaim;    his  description  of 

Curran,  607. 
Opera,  French,  scene  at,  129. 
Orde,  Thomas.  Irish  Secretary  (afterwards 

Lord  Bolton)  his  commercial  propositions, 

111. 
Order  of  St.  Patri  k.  Monks  of  the.     aee 

MonJa  ofthi  Screv>. 
Orr,  WilUam,  trial  of  206 ;  Curran's  speech 

for   207;     thrice   respited,   and   finally 

executed,  208. 
Osborne,  Sir  William,  sketched  by  Grattan, 


Parliament  of  Ireland,  nursery  of  great 
men,  64 ;  reform  of,  94 ;  ite  constituent 
parts,  100;  Octennial  Bill  passes  and 
disbaods  the  Irish  Parliamentary  djcU* 
tors,  94;  surrender  the  fruite  of  their 
triumph,  108. 

Penal  laws,  91. 

Pension  list,  Curran's  speech  in  112 ;  Moood 
speech  against  122. 

Pery,  Lord  Grattan'a  sketeh  of,  88, 

Phillips,  C,  his  introduction  to  Curran,  881 ; 
his  retuiniscences,  428;  account  of  his 
last  days,  461 ;  his  de«criptlon  of  Curraa 
fifty  years  ago,  607. 

Pike,  Mary,  abducted  by  Sir  H.  Hayes,  899 ; 
compulwry  marriage.  880;  i^soeutea 
Hayes  to  conviction,  ih. 

Pitt's  eloquence,  61. 

Plunket,  WilUam,  Conyngham,  64 ;  acte  as 
Counsel  for  John  Sheares,  264;  against 
Robert  Emmett,  868;  against  Curraa  in 
*•  Curran  «.  Sandys,"  862. 

PonsoDby  George,  notice  of  960;  his  Ill- 
treatment  of  Curran,  866. 

Priory,  The,  Curran's  country-house  at 
Newmarket,  116. 

Priory,  The,  (Curran's  seat  near  Dublin)  hi! 
melancholy  hours  at,  868. 

Putting  down  tLe  Toung  Patriot,  110. 

Rawdon,  Lady  Charlotte,  Curran's  lines  to, 
810. 

Rebellion  of  Ninety-eight,  284;  its  cauaet, 
286 ;  organization  of,  288  ;  training  of 
the  masses,  241 ;  aided  by  the  French, 
248;  Uie  Government  and  the  gentry 
against  the  people,  244 ;  the  conspiracy 
fomented  by  the  Executive,  360;  put 
down  by  summary  and  sanguinary 
means,  262;  alarm  of  the  legislatiTe 
body  at,  268. 

Regency  question,  184 ;  Pitt's  plan  of  re- 
stricUons,  189. 

Repartee  of  the  lower  Irish,  67. 

Revolution  of  1688,  effects  of,  91. 

Reynolds,  Thomas,  the  informer,  298 ;  his 
character  as  a  youth,  994;  his  reward, 
ib. ;  cross-examined  by  Curran,  996 ;  hia 
prettnoe  of  mind,  800. 
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Roblnion,  Judfe,  Ourrao*!  contest  with*  70. 

Roche,  BIr  Boyle,  defence  of  the  Pension 
List,  118;  sUack  on  Currmn  in  Parlia 
ment,  147  ;  Is  replied  to,  149. 

Rowan,  Arcliibald  Hamilton;  Joins  the 
United  Irishmen,  109;  indicted  for  pnb- 
Itshln^  a  seditious  libel,  170;  eloquently 
defended  by  Curran,  ih. ;  conricUon,  im- 
prisonment, and  escape,  175. 

8t  Lefer,  Hon.  Captain,  assatdts  an  aged 
priest.  74;  duel  with  Carrao,  75;  his 
death,  7<J. 

Scotland,  Curran's  eulogy  on,  890. 

Screw,  monks  of  the,  HO. 

Sheares,  lienry  and  John,  S56;Joln  the 
Rebel  party,  and  are  betraytfd  and  arres- 
ted, 5*66;  brought  to  trial,  i/'.;  Curran's 
speech  for,  267  ;  conviction,  288;  useless 
appeal  to  the  Court,  lb. ;  letters  270  and 
271 ;  execution,  272. 

Sheridan's  wit  compared  with  Curran*s,  602. 

Sirr,  Major,  prosecutes  John  VLtrty^  832 ; 
trial  at  law  for  damafr«*s,  836. 

Stack,  ReT.  Richard,  letters  from  Corran 
to.T. 


Tandy,  Napper,  leads  the  popular  party  In 
Lord  Mayor's  election,  159 ;  trial  of,  820. 

Toler,  John  ;  see  Lofd  if^orbury. 

Tone,  Theobald  Wolfe,  reputed  author  of 
United  Iriifhmen's  Constitution,  289 : 
his  elTorts  to  bring  French  troops  Into 
Ireland,  248;  trial  of,  811  ;  captured  in  a 
French  ship,  812  ;  Justifies  his  conduct, 
818 ;  condemnation  and  suicide,  815 ;  hia 
career,  317. 

Union,  Act  of,  passed  by  the  baseness  and 

treachery  of  the  Irhh  Legislature,  108, 
<*  United  Irishmen,"  239. 

Volinteers,  the  Irish,  96;  described  by 
Curran.  ^. ;  swell  to  an  army  of  80,000 
men,  97 ;  their  influence  upon  public  mea- 
sures, 9S;  obtain  Ireland's  recognition  as 
a  free  nation,  99 ;  not  a  Protestant  Amo- 
elation,  102. 

Wake,  Scene  at  a,  58. 

Weston,  Rer.  Uenry,  Curran*i  letters  to, 

IS ;  Poem  addressed  to,  84. 
Whig  Clnb,  the  Irish,  238. 
Wulfe,  Arthur,  see  Lord  KUward^tt. 
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folio  of  16d9,  In  the  possession  of  J.  Psjne  Collier,  1  ToU  Imperial  8to,  cloth, $4  Ot 

TUB  WORKS  OF  SUAK£SPEARE.    Same  as  the  abore,  8  vols.  16mo,  doth, •  00 

NOTES  AND  EMENDATIONS  to  the  text  ef  Sliakespcare's  PUys,  from  the  Earlj  Manu- 
script Corrections  in  a  copy  of  the  Folio  of  1682,  In  the  possession  of  John  Payne 
CoUier,  Esq.,  F^A.    1  Tol.  12mo,  new  edition, 160 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  FITZ-GREENE  UALLECK.  Only  complete  ediUon. 
1  Tol.  l«mo,  cloth, 1  00 

BDfMS*  POEMS.  Poems— Descriptive,  Dramatic,  Legendary,  and  Contemplative. 
By  WilUam  Gibnore  Simms.    With  a  Portrait  on  steel.    8  toIs.  ISmo,  cloth, S  60 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  W.  U.  C  UOSMER.  Now  first  coUected.  With  a  Por- 
trait on  steel.    S  vols.  12ino, S  00 

POETICAL  WORKS  OF  WINTHROP  MACKWORTU  PRAED.  1  vol.  12mo,  cloth, 
second  edition,  enlarged, 1  00 

THE  LAYS  OF  TUE  SCOTTISH  CAVALIERS.  Dy  William  E.  Aytonn,  Editor  of  Black- 
wood's Magazine,  etc.,  1  vol.  12mo, 1  00 

FIRHILIAN,  THE  STUDENT  OF  BADAJOZ ;  A  ••  Spasmodic"  Tragedy.  By  T. 
Percy  Jones,  (Professor  Aytoun.)    12mo,  cloth, 0  60 

THE  BOOK  OF  BALLADS.    Edited  by  Bon  Gaoltler.    1  vol.  12mo,  cloth, 0  75 

LTRA,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.    By  Alice  Carey.    1  voH2mo,  cloth, OW 

HISTORT,  BIOQRAPHT,  Ac, 

▲5CIINT  EGTPT  UNDER  TUB  PHARAOHS.  By  John  Kenrick,  MJL  9  vols.  ISmo, 
plates,  second  edition, S  60 

BISTORT  Of  THE  CRUSADES.  By  Joseph  Francois  Mlchand.  Translated  by  W. 
Robson.    8  vols.  18mo,maps, 8  T6 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR  IN  TUE  PENINSULA.  By  W.  F.  P.  Napier.  8to, 
cloth,  eighth  edition, S  60 

mSTORT  OF  LOUtSLANA.  Fanca  DoMtxiTioy.  By  Charlea  Gayarr^,  Esq.  S  Toll. 
8vo,  cloth tflO 

mSTORT  OF  LOUISIANA.  SrAiraa  DosiniATiOH.  By  Charies  OayarrA,  Esq.  1  roL 
8vo,  doth, S  60 

LAS  CA8A8*  NAPOLEON.  Memoirs  of  the  Ufe,  Exile,  and  ConveriaUons  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon.  By  the  Count  Las  Oasas.  With  Portraits  on  steel,  woodcuts,  etc 
4  Tols.  l«mo,  cloth, 6  00 

HAPOLEON  IN  EXILE;  or,  A  Void  nton  flr.  Hhjoia.  By  Barry  K.  0*Meara,  hia 
late  Surgeon.    2  vols.  12mo,  cloth,  second  edition, 9  00 

JOMINTS  WATERLOO.  The  PollUcal  and  MUiUry  HUtory  of  the  Campaign  of 
Waterloo.  From  the  French  of  General  Baron  Jomlnl.  By  Lieut.  Benet,  U.8.A. 
Map.    12rao,  cloth, 0  T5 

THE  RUSSO-TURKISH  CAMPAIGNS  OF  1929  avd  1829:  with  a  View  of  the  preeent 
Sute  of  AlTHirs  Id  the  East.    By  Col.  Chesncy,  R.A.,  D.C.L.    12mo,  cloth,  maps,.. .    1  00 

DISCOVERT  AND  EXPLORATION  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  VALLET.  By  John  OU- 
luary  Kiea.  With  a  fko-«imil«  of  the  newIy-dlseoTerad  Map  of  Marquette.  1  toL 
•v>,«tetti,aatk|««  Mooodtdlttoo, t>Ogf^ 
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BEGAL  ROUE ;  an  latrodncUon  to  Roman  HUtory.  By  Francis  W.  Newman.  1  rtL 
12ino,  cloth, ....  #0  M 

MEN  OF  THE  TIME;  or,  Sketcbea  of  Living  NoUbles.    1  vol.  12mo,  cloth, 1  M 

TOU  UAVB  HEARD  OF  THEM;  being  Sketches  of  DUUnguished  ArtUU,  Oompoacri, 
Actors,  Singers,  4c.  B/  Q.  With  PortraiU  on  steel  of  Horace  Vemet  and  JoUa 
Qrlsl.    Itoo,  doth, I  ft 

I.ADIES  OF  THE  COVENANT.  Memoirs  of  dlstinguUhed  Scottish  Femalea,  embrae- 
Ing  the  period  of  the  Covenant  and  Persecntkm.  By  Rev.  James  Anderson.  1  toL 
ISmo,  doth,  second  edition, t  M 

MEMOIRS  OF  A  OISTINQUISUBD  FINANCIER.— VINCENT  NOLTE*S  FIFTT  TEARS 
IN  BOTH  HEMISPHERES ;  or.  Reminiscences  of  a  Merchant's  Life.  1  vol.  12mo, 
doth, 1  » 

MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  By  Ars«ne  Hoossaye. 
8  Tols.  12mo,  on  extra  superfine  paper,  450  pages  each,  cloth,  second  edition,....    S  Si 

PHILOSOPHERS  AND  ACTRESSES.  By  Arsine  Hoossaye,  author  of  **  Men  and 
Women  of  the  Eighteenth  Century."    8  vols.  ISmo,  doth,  second  edition, 8  M 

SKETCHES  OF  THE  IRISH  BAR.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Richard  Lalor  Shett,  M.P. 
With  a  Memoir  and  Notes  by  Dr.  R.  Shelton  Madcensle.  8  vols.  18mo,  doth,  por- 
trait and  autograph  letter, 8  00 

BARRINQTON'S  SKETCHES.  Personal  Sketches  and  Memoirs  of  his  ovn  Tima.  By 
Sir  Jonah  Barrington.   With  niastrations  by  Darley, 1  SO 

MOORTS  LIFE  OF  SHERIDAN.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  Richard  Brina> 
ley  Sheridan.    By  Thomas  Moore.    8  vols.  ISmo,  doth, 8  00 

LORENZO  BENONI ;  or,  Passages  In  the  Ufe  of  an  Italian.  Edited  by  a  Friend. 
ISmo,  cloth, 100 

THE  WORKING-MAN'S  WAT  IN  THE  WORLD ;  bdng  the  Antobiography  of  a  Joor- 
neyman  Printer.    18mo,  cloth, 1  00 

CLASSIC  AND  HISTORIC  PORTRAITS.    By  James  Bruce.    ISmo,  doth, 1  00 

NARRATIVES  OP  SORCERT  AND  MAGIC.  From  the  roost  authentic  sources.  Qy 
Thomas  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S.A,  Ac.    1  toI.  12mo,  doth, 1  85 

ART  AND  INDUSTRT,  as  represented  in  the  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  New- 
Tork,  185a-&4.  Revised  and  edited  by  Horace  Greeley.  18mo,  paper  covers,  50 
cents ;  cloth,  fine  paper, 1  00 

MINNESOTA  AND  ITS  RESOURCES.  F|  /.  !Vecley  Bond.  With  a  new  Map  of  the 
Territory,  a  View  of  St.  Paul's,  and  one  if  «»«  WrV%  of  St  Anthony.    1  toI.  18mo,  cloth,    1  00 

THE  GRAFTED  BUD ;  a  Memoir  of  Angelica  Irene  Hawes.  By  Mrs.  A.  H.  Hawes. 
1  Tol.  16mo,  cloth,  portrait, 0  08 

V07AGB8  AND  TRAVELa 

^  TENNESSEAN  ABROAD;  or,  Letters  from  Bufope,  Africa,  and  Asia.  By  Randal 
W.  MacGavock.    12mo,  doth, ..     100 

THE  RUSSIAN  SHORES  OF  THE  BLACK  8EA.  ^j  Unrence  Oliphant.  Fourth  edi- 
tion, 12mo,  cloth, *  W 

A  TEAR  WITH  THE  TURKS ;  or.  Sketches  of  TtatiI  ."n  the  European  and  Asiatic 
Dominions  of  the  Sultan.  By  Warington  W.  Smyth.  Wlta  a  colored  Ethnological 
Map  of  the  Turkish  Empire.    Third  edition,  18mo,  d^U*), 0  TO 

NARRATIV?  OP  A  VOYAGE  TO  THE  NORTH-WEST  OO.MT  OF  AMERICA,  in  the 
years  ISll,  '12,  '18  and  '14 ;  or  the  First  SetUement  on  the  Pa^lCc.  By  Gabrid  Fran- 
ohi'.re.    Translated  and  edited  by  J.  V.  Huntington.    l£mo,  clo^^,  plates, 1  00 

A  MONTH  IN  ENGLAND.    By  Henry  T.  Tuckerman.    Second  edition,  12mo,  cloth,.    0  TO 

LIFE  IN  THE  MISSION,  THE  CAMP,  AND  THE  ZENANA;  or,*ii:  Tears  in  India. 
By  Mrs.  Colin  Mackensie.    2  Tols.  12mo,  doth, 8  00 

WHITE,  RED  AND  BLACK;  Sketches  of  American  Society  during  t:se  ^l»'<  of  their 
Guests.    By  Francis  and  TherMa  Pnbsky.    8  vols.  12mo,  doth, §00 

THE  BLACKWATER  CHRONICLE;  a  Narratire  of  an  KxpedlUoR  in^  tbK  LaM  '•f 
Canaan,  In  Randolph  County,  Virginia.  By  ^  The  aerke  of  Oxenfordv.**  WIU  %  • 
Bsroos niastrations  by  Strothar.    ISno.oloth, t  Of 
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CHRISTOPHER  NORTH^S  GREAT  WORK.  THE  NOCTES  AMBROSIANJB.  ByPro- 
ftuoT  Wilson,  J.  O.  Lockhart,  Jftmef  Hogg,  and  Dr.  Uftginn.  Edited,  with  Memoirs 
and  Notes,  bj  Dr.  R.  Sheltoo  Ifackensle.    In  5  toIb $5  00 

THE  WORKS  OP  EDGAR  ALLAN  POE.    8  toU.  '12mo,  cloth,  portrait  on  steel, 3  60 

Simiiui'  Revolntionaxy  Tales. 

Unifi>rm  SerUt,  tcith  JUutiratUmt  by  Darlty, 

THE  PARTISAN ;  a  Romance  of  the  ReTolatloo.    ISmo,  cloth, 19 

MELLIGUAMPE;  aLegendof  theSantee.    12mo,cloth, 129 

KATHARINE  WALTON    or,  The  Rebel  of  Dorchester.    12mo,  cloth, 1  « 

THE  SCOUT;  or.TheBlAck  Riders  of  the  Coogaree.    13mo,  cloth, 1  85 

WOODCRAFT ;  or,  the  Hawks  about  the  Dorecote.    ISmo,  cloth, 180 

THE  TEMA88EE ;  a  Romance  of  Soatb  OaroUna.    18mo,cloth,. 185 

eUmms*  New  "Work. 

SOUTHWARD  HO  I  A  Spoil  of  Sonshlne.    By  WUUam  Gllmore  Slmms.    1  toL  Itmo,    1  85 

(Dr.  R.  Montgomery  Bird.) 

OALAVAR ;  the  Knight  of  the  Conquest  By  the  late  Robert  Montgomery  Bird.   18mo, 

cloth, 1  85 

NICK  OF  THE  WOODS ;  or,  The  Jibbenainosay :  a  Tale  of  Kentucky.    By  Robert  M. 

Bird,MJ>.    1  vol.  18mo,  cloth, 185 

fWmiam  Henry  Herbert.) 

THE  CAVALIERS  OF  ENGLAND ;  or,  The  Times  of  the  ReroloUons  of  1043  and  1668. 

By  Henry  W.  Herbert.    1  toI.  18mo,  cloth,  second  edition, 1  85 

THE  KNIGHTS  OF  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  AND  FRANCE.    By  Henry  W.  Herbert 

1  Tol.  12mo,  cloth, *. 1  85 

THE  CHEVALIERS  OF  FRANCE ;  from  the  Crusaders  to  the  Marescbals  of  Louis  XTV. 

By  H.  W.  Herbert  author  of  the  "Cavaliers  of  England,*'  Ac,  *o.    1  toL  18mo,  clofh,    1  85 
MARMADCKR  WYVIL;  an  Historical  Romance  of  lOM.    By  H.  W.  Herbert    New 

and  Revised  Edition.     1  toL  18mo,  cloth, 1  85 

(J.  V.  Huntington.) 
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ISmo,  second  edition, 1  85 
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THE  MASTER  BUILDER ;  or,  Life  at  a  Trade.    By  Day  Kellogg  Lee,  author  of  ^  Som- 

merfleld ;  or,  Life  on  a  Farm.**    18mo,  cloth,  second  edition, 100 

MERRIMACK ;  or.  Life  at  the  Loom.    By  Day  KeUogg  Lee,  author  of  "The  Master 

Builder ;  or,  Life  at  a  Trade,**  Ic.    12mo,  cloth, 100 

EUMMERFIELD ;  or.  Life  on  a  Farm.    By  Day  Kellogg  Lee.    18mo,eloth, 1  Of 

(Alice  Carey.) 

CLOTERNOOK ;  or,  Recollections  of  our  Home  in  the  West    By  Alice  Carey.    1  roL 

i3mo, cloth,  seventh  edition, 1  M 

0IX>1EEN00K,  SECOND  SERIES ;  or,  Reconectlons  of  our  Neighborhood  In  the  West 

By  Alice  Carey,  author  of  **  Hagar,**  Ac.,  Ac    18mo,cloth, IOC 

BAGAR ;  a  Story  of  To^Uy.    By  Alice  Carey,  author  of  **  aoremook,**  **  Lyra,**  Ac 

1  vfM.  18mo,  cloth,  second  edition, 1  M 

(Caroline  Cheaebro'.) 

DREAM-LAND  BT  DATUGHT ;  a  Pianorama  of  Rooanet.    By  Oarollae  ObeMbro*. 

ISmo,  second  edition, 1  85 

18A;  a  Pngrtmagc    By  Caroline  Chesebro*,  author  of  **  Dream-Land  by  Daytigfat,** 

Ac,  Ac    1  vol.  18mo,  eloth,  second  edition, Ifk. 

tSB  CHILDREN  OF  LIGHT ;  a  Theme  for  the  Time    By  Oarollae  Ohesebro*.  1  toL        ^ 

ISmo.  eteth.  second  edltloo. 100 
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THI  TOUTH  OF  JimBSON ;  a  Chroniele  of  OoUegc  Scrapes  at  WLUamaborft  Vir- 
ginia, a-d.  1764    ISoKS  cIoU),  second  edition, $0  9 

WESTERN  CHARACTERS ;  being  Types  of  Border  Life  In  the  Western  Statss.  ^7  J. 
L.  McConnell.    ISmo,  cloth, 1  K 

BAST  WARREN  AND  HIS  CONTEUPOEARIES.  Sketches  for  Home  Circles.  Bj 
WUUam  T.  Ooggcshali.    18mo,cloth, 1  Of 

A  8TRAT  YANKEE  IN  TEXAS.  By  Philip  Pazton.  With  DlnstratloDS  bj  Darley. 
1  Tol.  ISmo,  eloth, i  SB 

YAS00NSEL08 ;  a  Romanoe  of  the  New  World.    By  Frank  Cooper.    ISmo,  doth,. . .     1  S 

TALES  AND  TRADITIONS  OF  HUNG  ART.  By  Theresa  Polsiky.  With  a  portrait 
of  the  Author.    1  vol.  ISmo,  cloth, 1  S5 

CAP-SHEAF ;  a  Fresh  Bundle.    By  Looii  Myrtle.    1  toI.  12mo,  cloth, 100 

THE  LION^  SKIN  AND  LOVER  HUNT.    By  Charles  de  Bernard.    1  toU  12mo,. ...    1  Ot 

CHANTICLEER;  a  Thanksgirlng  Story  of  the  Peabody  FarnOy.  By  ComeUos  Ma- 
thews     0  T5 

THE  PRVmr  PLATE ;  a  Christmas  Juvenile.  By  John  Vincent,  Bm|.  With  Dlnstra- 
tions  by  Darley.    1  toI.  18mo,  cloth  gilt, OM 
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THE  WORKS  OF  THE  HON.  WILUAM  H.  SEWARD,  with  a  Memoir,  Portrait,  and 

other  engraTlngs  on  steet    8  toIs.  Sto,  cloth,  per  Tohune, S  60 
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MACAULATD  SPEECHES.    S  ToU.  12mo,  cloth,  second  edition, S  00 

MEAG  BEE'S  SPEECHES.    Speeches  on  the  Legislatlre  Independence  of  Ireland,  with 

Introductory  Notes.    By  Thomas  Francis  Meagher.     18mo,  portrait, 100 

THE  SUPPRESSED  LETTERS  OF  THOMAS  MOORE.    Edited,  with  an  Introductory 

Letter,  by  T.  Crofton  Croker,  F^A.;  four  engrarings  on  steeL     12mo,  cloth, 1  60 

EPISODES  OF  INSECT  UFE.   By  Acheta  Domestiea.   Three  series :  Insects  of  Spring, 
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OUTLINES  OF  COMPARATIVE  PHTSIOGNOMT ;  or.  Resemblances  between  Men 
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STNONTMS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  By  Richard  Cbenerlz  Trench,  B.D.  Itmo, 
cloth, 0  TO 

ON  THE  STUDY  OF  WORDS.  By  Richard  CheneTtx  Trench,  B.D.  1  toL  ISmo, 
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ON  THE  LESSONS  IN  PROVERBS.  By  Richard  Chenerix  Trench,  B.D.,  author  of 
"  The  Study  of  Words."    18mo,cloth, 0  M 

OHARACTERS  IN  THE  GOSPELS ;  illustraUng  Phases  of  Character  at  the  Present 

Day.    By  Rer.  E.  H.  Chapln.    1  toI.  12mo,  doth, 0  60 

FHE  CATACOMBS  OF  ROME,  as  DlustraUng  the  Church  of  the  First  Three  OentnrieiL 

By  the  Right  Rer.  William  Ingraham  Kip,  D.D.,  Missionary  Biibop  of  California. 

With  over  100  Illustrations.   18mo,  cloth 0  18 

THEOLOGICAL  ESSAYS.    By  Frederick  Denlson  Maurice.    12mo,  cloth, 1  00 

THE  DIVINE  CHARACTER  VINDICATED ;  being  a  Reriew  of  Dr.  Beeoher*s  "  Con 

fllct  of  Ages.**    By  Rer.  Moses  Ballon.    ISmo,  cloth, 100 

THE  NIGHT  SIDE  OF  NATURE ;  or.  Ghosts  and  Ghost  Seers.   By  Catharine  Crowe. 

1  TOl.  18mo,doth, 1  00 

BRONCHmS  AND  KINDRED  DISEASES,  in  language  adapted  to  the  common  reader. 

By  W.  W.  Hall,  M.D.    1  vol.  12mo,  cloUi, 1  00 

eRISCOM  ON  VENTILATION.    The  Uses  and  Abuses  of  Air.    ISmo,  doth,  third 
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